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Philadelphia. 


DOStOll  .   Academy  of  Music, 

Symphony  s 

>^V  ^  j  j  Sixteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia. 

fir.  WlLHELfl  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


?    Twentieth  Season,  igoo-igoi. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

MONDAY   EVENING,  NOVEllBER  5, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 
Karl  Maria  von  Weber        -         -  Overture  to "  Euryanthe 


ft 


Ernst  von  Dohnariyi         -     Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  E  minor,  Op*  5 

(First  time.) 

I.    Adagio  Maestoso  (B  minor)         --.',-.-  3-4 

Allegro  (E  minor)        ------  2-2 

II.    Andantino  (A  minor)  _____  2-2 

III.    Vivace  (E  minor)        -  -  -  3-4 


Franz  Schubert      Ballet-Movement  and  Entr'acte  from  "  Rosamunde  " 
I.    Ballet:  Andantino  (G  major)       -  2-4 

II.    Entr'acte :  Andantino  (B-flat  major)  -  2-4 


Antonin  Dvorak  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New 

World,"  Op.  95 

I.    Adagio  (E  minor)  -  -  4-8 

Allegro  molto  (E  minor)    -----  2-4 

II.    Largo  (D-flat  major)  -  4-4 

III.  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  <E  minor)        -  -  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco  (E  minor)       -  -  _  _  4-4 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  ERNST  DOHNANYL 

The  Pianoforte  is  a  Stelnway. 
There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  Symphony. 
See  page  33  for  the  Programme  for  the  Second  Series. 
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GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT 


DISTINCT  ART  CREATIONS 

IMITATING    NONE,    BUT    POSSESSING 
INDIVIDUAL   QUALITIES  WHICH  MAKE 
THEM  THE  BEST  NOW  MANUFACTURED 

Everett  Piano  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  York  Warerooms,  141=143  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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Overture  to  "  Euryanthe  " Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  on  Dec.  18,  17S6;  died  in 

London  on  June  5,  1826.) 

Euryanthe,  grand  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Wilhelmine 
von  Chezy,  the  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  was  given  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Court  Opera  House  in  Vienna  on  October  25,  1823.  It  was 
produced  in  Berlin  on  December  23,  1825,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  Wei- 
mar and  Dresden.  A  terribly  garbled  version,  arranged  by  the  notorious 
Castil-Blaze,  with  interpolations  from  the  music  of  Obero?i,  was  brought  out 
at  the  Acade'mie  de  Musique  in  Paris  on  April  6,  183 1.  The  opera  was 
first  given  in  London  at  Covent  Garden  on  June  29,  1833.  A  correct  ver- 
sion of  the  music,  but  with  a  new  French  text,  prepared  by  de  Saint-Georges 
and  de  Leuven,  was  brought  out  at  the  The'atre-Lyrique  in  Paris  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1857  ;  this  should  count  as  the  first  real  performance  of  the  work 
in  France.  Euryanthe  was  first  given  in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  December  23,  1887. 

Euryanthe  has  been  called  at  once  Weber's  greatest  masterpiece  and  his 
greatest  fiasco.  In  it  he  departed  from  the  traditional  form  of  German 
opera,  in  which  the  musical  numbers  were  connected  by  spoken  dialogue, 
substituting  musical  recitative  for  the  latter,  according  to  Italian  tradition 

<A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  affords  quick 
relief  when  depressed,  or  weary  from  overwork,  worry,  insom- 
nia or  other  nerve-destroying  conditions. 

Imparts  new  life  and  vigor  to  brain  and  body. 


Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  package  only. 
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My  dear  little  friend,  I  am  so  happy  you  called  around.  I  got  the 
piano  of  my  heart  at  last.  Now,  Mary,  don't  forget  the  name.  When  your 
papa  is  going  to  buy  one  for  you,  remember  it  is  the 

MATCHLESS 
CUNNINGHAM 

And  I  wish  to  say  to  you  it  is  matchless  in  tone,  matchless  in  touch,  and 
matchless  in  artistic  beauty. 

Fifteen  years'  warranty  is  given  with  every  piano,  and  the  standing 
offer  of  $25,000  by  the  Company  for  a  better  made  instrument  ought  to  be 
sufficient  without  going  into  further  details.  It  is  manufactured  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  fact  of  which  this  city  ought  to  be  proud. 

If  not  convenient  to  call  at  their  warerooms,  write  for  list.  Cash  if 
you  have  it,  time  if  you  wish  it. 


The  Cunningham  Piano  Co 


1105  Chestnut  Street. 
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and  that  of  the  French  grand  opera.  The  work  was  nowhere  well  received 
by  the  public,  Weber's  free  dramatic  treatment  of  the  recitative  and  the 
sce?ia  being  considerably  in  advance  of  the  age  ;  and  the  libretto  was  too 
miserably  poor  to  be  acceptable  even  after  the  music  had  come  to  be  better 
understood.  The  text  is  based  on  an  old  French  romance,  His  to  ire  de 
Gerard  de  Nevers  et  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryant  de  Savoie,  sa  mie.  Com- 
mentators  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  the  striking  general  similarity 
between  the  characters  of  Adolar  and  Euryanthe,  and  Lysiart  and  Eglan- 
tine in  Euryanthe,  and  those  of  Lohengrin  and  Elsa,  and  Telramund  and 
Ortrud  in  Wagner's  Lohengrin.  The  overture  is  the  only  part  of  the  opera 
that  has  well  maintained  its  place  in  the  standard  repertory. 

The  overture,  in  E-flat  major,  opens  with  one  of  those  impetuous  rushes 
of  the  whole  orchestra  which  were  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Weber.  In- 
deed the  first  two  phrases  of  the  overture  to  Euryanthe  are  surpassed  in 
brilliancy  and  dash  only  by  the  corresponding  phrases  in  the  Allegro  con 
fuoco  of  the  overture  to  Oberon.  After  this  startling  exordium  the  united 
wind  instruments  expose  a  commanding  theme  in  full  harmony,  a  theme 

taken  from  a  passage  of  Adolar's  in  the  first  finale  of  the  opera.  It  is  car- 
ried through  with  incomparable  brilliancy,  the  strings  soon  coming  in  with 
some  energetic  passage-work  on  figures  taken  from  it  and  from  the  initial 

IO/^       MORE  THAN  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS      |   f)f\f\ 
OOUt  UNDER  ONE  MANAGEMENT.  I  VUU« 

THE 

HENRY    F.   MILLER 

PIANOFORTES. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS.  MUSICAL  QUALITY  UNSURPASSED. 

A  NATIONAL  REPUTATION. 

Warerooms,  1123  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 
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onslaught  of  the  full  orchestra  ;  the  rhymes  are  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
vigorous  character  —  rapid  triplets  and  nervous   dotted  eighths  and  six- 
teenths ;  but  now  comes  one  of  those  sharp  contrasts  of  which  Weber's 
wonderful  dramatic  sense  made  him  the  consummate  master.     A  mighty 
fortissimo  B-flat  of  the  entire  orchestra,  a  rousing  tattoo  of  the  kettle-drums, 
and  a  quieter  transitional  phrase  of  the  'celli  lead  over  to   a  gracefully 
buoyant  and  tender  second  theme,  softly  sung  by  the  first  violins  over  the 
simplest  of  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings.    The  poignant  dramatic 
effect  does  not  reside  merely  in  the  ordinary  contrast  between  a  martial 
tune  and  a  love  melody,  between  fortissimo  and  piano,  but  far  more  in  that 
between  the  nervously  energetic  rhythms  of  the  first  theme  and  the  serene 
abserce  of  any  rhythYnic  device  whatever  in   the   accompaniment   of  the 
second.     This  second  theme  seems  to  float  calmly  past  us  as  on  the  un- 
ruffled waters  of  some  mountain  lake.     After  the  opening  phrases  of  the 
second  th-  me  the  accompaniment  grows  more  rhythmically  animated,  with 
flowing  arpeggj  in  the  second  violins  and  'celli.     Then  the  brilliant  initial 
rush  of  the  orchestra  returns  once  more,  a  strong  climax  is  reached,  and 
then  all  gradually  dies  away  to  silence  over  an  organ-point  on  B-flat,  the 
strings  persistently  harping  on  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  eighth  and   six- 
teenth. 

Fischer's  Music  House 


Represents  exclusively 


The  MASON  &  HAHLIN 
IVERS  &  POND  .  . 
J.&C.  FISCHER  . 
flEREDITH     .     .     . 


PIANOS 


Whatever  part  of  an  instrument  is  wanted,  you  can  get  it  at  Fischer's, 
no  matter  what  the  instrument  is. 


1710   Chestnut   Street. 
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New  Yonw 


THE  /EOLIAN 

Is  an  Opera  Company,  a  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  Jenny  Lind, 
or  a  Patti  in  your  own  home.  Anybody  can  play,  and  every- 
body can  give  it  their  own  individual  expression  by  the  use 
of  "stops."  It  requires  no  musical  knowledge  but  taste,  and 
improves  that. 

Price,  $75  to  $1,500. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Drexel,  Jr.  (3) 
Mr.  J.  R.  Drexel 
Mrs.  George  W.  Childs 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker 
Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wanamaker 
Mr.  Richard  Filbert  (2) 
Col.  E.  Morrell 
Hon.  E.  H.  Fitler  (5) 
Mr.  E.  H.  Fitler,  Jr. 


/EOLIAN    PATRONS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Fitler 
Mr.  Daniel  Baugh 
Gen.  E.  Burd  Grubb 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Warwick 
Archbishop  Ryan 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Cramp 
Mrs.  John  R.  Fell 
Mr.  C.  A.  Griscom 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
Mr.  George  Pullman 

And  thousands  of  others, 


Mr.  H.  L.  Townsend 
Mr.  Sam  Y.  Heebner 
Mr.  William  H.  Joyce 
Mr.  A.  Bonzano 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Harrison 
Miss  H.  S.  Benson 
Mr.  Edgar  Scott 
Mr.  S.  Castner,  Jr. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Curran 
Mr.  James  W.  Paul,  Jr. 


C.J.HEPPE&SON( 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Three 
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) 
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Now  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  originally  poetic  episodes  in  all 
Weber.  The  passage  is  borrowed  from  Eglantine's  vision  of  old  Emma's 
ghost,  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  but  has  here  an  entirely  sylvan  charac- 
ter of  twilight  mystery.  In  slow  Largo  eight  violins  soli  e  con  sordini  play 
the  most  mysterious  sustained  harmonies  in  scarcely  audible  pianissimo, 
the  violas  soon  entering  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo,  like  the  soft 
rustling  of  leaves.* 

After  this  brief  largo  episode  we  come  to  the  free  fantasia ;  the  origina 
tempo,  Allegro  marcato  molto  con  fuoco,  returns,  and  the  'celli  and  double- 
basses  softly  take  up  an  inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments in  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  This  theme  is  then  worked  out 
fugally  in  conjunction  with  a  vigorously  rhythmic  counter-subject.  This 
fugato  constitutes  the  whole  free  fantasia. 

The  third  part  is  a  tolerably  exact  reproduction  of  the  first,  save  that  the 
martial  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  is  omitted,  and  the  second  theme 
now  comes  in  fortissimo  in  the  tonic  E-flat  major  in  the  entire  orchestra. 
An  exuberantly  brilliant  coda  closes  the  whole.  This  overture  is  scored 
for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, 1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

*It  is  this  famous  passage  that  Wagner  transcribed  for  brass  instruments  in  the  Funeral  Symphony  he 
wrote  for  the  burial  of  Weber's  remains  in  Dresden  in  1844  —  the  muffled  snare-drums  doing  duty  for  the 
tremolo  on  the  violas  in  the  original. 

Painter  $  €win9 

PIA/NOS 

Strictly  highest  grade.     Sold  direct  from  factory, 
saving  all  middlemen's  profits.     Write   for  cata- 
logue and  bargain  list,  including  :  Hardman,  $175; 
Chickering,  $150;  Gilbert  &  Co.,  $115  ;  Steck,  $200;    Steinway,  $160. 

PAI/NITER  &  EWI/NIG,  1022  Market  Street. 

Factory  Wareroom,  1105-1 107  Spring  Garden  Street. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  E  minor,  Opus  5. 

Ernst  von  Dohnanyi. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Adagio  maestoso  in 
E  minor  (3-4  time),  the  orchestra  giving  out  eight  measures  of  solemn 
fortissimo  in  full  harmony,  developing  a  figure  that  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  This  exordium  is 
answered  by  a  short  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument.  Eight  more  meas- 
ures of  orchestra,  and  another  cadenza.  The  tempo  now  changes  to  Poco 
meno  adagio,  and  the  orchestra  proceeds  to  develop  the  theme  already  given 
out,  in  contrapuntal  imitation,  the  pianoforte  soon  coming  in  with  a  pas- 
sionate phrase  in  the  right  hand  against  rolling  arpeggj  in  the  left.  The 
introduction  closes  decrescefido,  leading  immediately  over  to  the  main  body 
of  the  movement. 

This,  Allegro  in  E  minor  (2-2  time),  opens  with  the  first  theme,  given  out 
by  the  strings,  and  developed  by  them  and  the  wood-wind  and  horns. 
The  pianoforte  enters  fortissimo  with  a  more  ornate  variant  of  this  theme. 
It  is  followed  by  the  second  theme,  in  the  relative  G  major,  developed 
alternately  by  the  wood-wind  and  the  pianoforte  ;  some  brilliant  passage- 
work  leads  over  to  the  entrance  of  the   third  theme,  in   B  major,  a  brief 


Only  Violin  Maker  in  America  who  received  a  Prize  at  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

OLD  VIOLINS      CHAS.  F.  albert  collection. 

Of  Rare  Merit.  Philadelphia,  pa. 

A  large  and  fine  selection  of  Violins,  Violas,  'Cellos,  and 
Bows.  Among  which  are  an  Antonius  Stradivarius,  Santo 
Serafino,  Petrus  Guarnerius,  Nicolaus  Amati,  Jacobus 
Stainer,  Landolphi,  Ruggeri,  Storioni,  and  many  others. 
A  fine  Bergonzi  'Cello,  fine  Viullaume  Viola,  with  gold- 
mounted  tortoise-shell  frog  Bow  and  case  outfit. 
Chas.F.  Albert  Violins  and  Bows,  also  many  other  makers 
at  lowest  prices.  Finest  Italian,  French,  and  German 
Strings  for  all  instruments.      Artistic  repairing  a  specialty. 

CHAS.  F.  ALBERT, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  Violins,    (j* 
Patented  Covered  Strings,  etc. 

First  prize  awarded  National  Export 
Exposition. 

205  SOUTH  NINTH  STREET, 

Between  Locust  and  Walnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 
Trade-mark,copyrighted.  (12) 


melodious  passage  given  out  by  the  lower  strings  and  bassoon,  answered 
by  the  solo  instrument.  Just  as  you  expect  the  development  to  come, 
however,  the  second  theme  returns  in  the  orchestra  against  running  passage- 
work  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a  fourth  theme,  in  B  minor  —  a  strong, 
nervous  theme,  in  which  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  is 
prominent ;  this  is  briefly  worked  up  by  the  orchestra  and  pianoforte,  the 
second  and  third  themes  soon  returning,  against  running  octaves  in  the 
solo  instrument,  fragments  of  the  first  theme  cropping  up  in  the  strings, 
and  leading  to  a  resound'ng  tutti  ow  the  first  theme. 

A  short  solo  passage  in  the  pianoforte,  on  a  new  version  of  the  third 
theme,  leads  to  some  working-out  of  the  second  theme  in  the  orchestra 
against  running  passage  work  in  the  pianoforte,  which  leads  in  turn  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  move- 
ment ;  not,  however,  in  the  tonic,  but  in  C  minor.  The  development  of 
this  part  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  first.  The  first  theme  is  now 
immediately  followed  by  the  third  (somewhat  more  extendedly  developed 
than  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement),  and  this  by  some  working  out  in 
which  figures  from  the  fourth,  second,  and  first  themes  appear  alternately 
and  in  conjunction.  The  form  becomes  freer  and  freer,  up  to  a  return  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  theme  of  the  Adagio  introduction ;  some  new  develop- 
ments on  this  theme,  against  running  arpeggj  in  the  pianoforte,  form  a 
gradually  diminishing  coda,  the  movement  ending  pianissi?no  in  E  major. 

Mr.  AIME   LACHAUME 

The  celebrated  French  Pianist,  who  concertized  with 
Ysaye,  Marteau,  Gerardy,  and  Petschnikof,  is  now 
engaged  to  teach  only  at  the 

Philadelphia   Musical  Academy, 

1617  Spruce  Street,  every  day  during  the  season. 
Advanced  students  should  take  advantage  of  this  great 
opportunity. 
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The  second  movement,  Andantino  in  A  minor  (2-2  time),  opens  with  a 
long-drawn  cantilena  sung  by  the  horn,  over  pizzicato  counterpoint  in  the 
violas  and  basses,  the  violas  soon  adding  a  legato  middle  voice  (col  arcd). 
The  pianoforte  then  enters  alone  with  the  passionate  phrase  it  gave  out  in 
the  Poco  ?neno  adagio  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement.  Some 
free  recitative-like  passages  in  pianoforte  and  orchestra  lead  to  a  return  of 
the  opening  horn  melody,  now  sung  in  A  major  by  the  first  violins  and 
?celli  in  unison,  against  triplet  chord-passages  in  the  pianoforte.  This  is 
followed  by  some  extended  developments  on  a  new  phrase  in  the  clarinet 
and  horn  (soon  with  a  counter-phrase  in  the  oboe  and  bassoon),  accom- 
panied by  double  arpeggj  on  the  pianoforte.     A  short  cadenza-passage  in 

the  solo  instrument  leads  to  a  fortissimo  working-up  of  the  opening  horn- 
theme  (in  trombones  and  trumpets)  together  with  the  passionate  phrase 
of  the  pianoforte  (in  the  higher  strings),  the  pianoforte  coming  in  every 
now  and  then  with  recitative-like  phrases.  A  last  piano  version  of  the  horn- 
phrase,  played  in  swept  chords  by  the  solo  instrument  against  counter- 
point in  the  lower  strings  pizzicato  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 
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those  who  desire  to  give  genuine  orches- 
tral expression  to  their  interpretations*  1[  Pure  Colonial  Cases 
in  Mahogany,  Walnut,  or  special  woods*  U  The  musical 
public  are  invited  to  call   and  hear  this  marvellous  instrument* 


ESTEY  Grand  &  Upright  PIANOS 

A  copy  of  "Wagner  Illustrated"  mailed  free  upon  application* 

No.  1207  Chestnut  Street,  No.  97  Fifth  Avenue, 

Philadelphia.  New  York  City. 

Pianos  and  Pedal  Organs  to  Rent.  % 
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The  third  movement,  Vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  approaches  the 
rondo  form,  in  its  extended  development  and  working-out  of  two  principal 
themes  and  a  lively,  waltz-like  subsidiary.  The  first  theme  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  opening  Adagio  of  the  first  movement ;  the  second 
makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  quasi-episodic  cantilena  in  the  'celli, 
against  harmonies  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  and  arpeggj  in  the  piano- 
forte. After  an  exceedingly  extended  development  of  this  thematic 
material,  a  long  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
second  theme.  Another  cadenza  leads  to  a  new  phase  of  the  first  theme, 
now  in  6-8  time,  which  is  again  elaborately  developed  in  this  new  shape, 
against  a  running  triplet  counter-theme.  Farther  on,  the  horn-phrase  of 
the  second  movement  comes  back  again,  and  is  worked  up  by  the  wood- 
wind and  horns  against  running  octaves  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a 
closing  Presto  in  E  major  (2-4  time),  in  which  a  new  theme  —  based,  how- 
ever, upon  a  figure  from  the  foregoing  —  is  made  the  subject  of  a  frenetic 
climax. 

This  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings ;  to 
which  are  added  in  the  last  movement  triangle  and  cymbals.  The  score 
bears  no  dedication. 

Mauritz  Leefson.  Gustav  Hille. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

ANALYTICAL    PROGRAMS. 

A  good  thing,  misused,  is  rather  liable  to  become  a  nuisance.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  whether  these  program-books  are  good  or  the  opposite ; 
but  I  can  see  perfectly  well,  from  my  seat  in  the  balcony,  that  they  are 
often  misused. 

I  have,  from  the  beginning,  done  my  best  to  guard  against  this ;  that 
is  to  say  that  I  have  tried  to  make  my  analyses  of  compositions  of  a  sort 
that  no  one  would  be  tempted  to  read  while  trying  to  listen  to  the  music  — 
trying  to  listen,  because  no  one  can  really  listen  to  music  while  reading 
anything  but  the  score.  I  have  often  received  letters,  asking  why  I  did 
not  give  examples  —  themes,  leading  motives,  etc. —  in  musical  notation. 
so  as  better  to  enable  the  reading  listener  to  follow  the  music  and  the 
analysis  at  the  same  time.  My  answer  has  always  been  that  I  did  not 
wish  any  one  to  do  this,  and  that  I  had  done  my  best  to  prevent  it. 

The  only  proper  use  to  put  a  musical  analysis  to  is  to  study  it  either 
before  or  after  hearing  the  music  itself,  to  study  it  together  with  the  score 
of  the  composition.  If  these  program-books  could  be  issued  a  week 
before  each  concert,  they  might  be  used  as  helps  to  study  beforehand  ; 
but  unfortunately  they  cannot  be  so  issued.  That  variant  et  mutabile, 
the  solo  performer,  often  subjects  a  program  to  lightning  changes,  and  no 
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program  can  safely  be  considered  definitely  settled  upon  until  shortly 
before  the  concert.  Then,  non-resident  singers  have  an  inconvenient 
way  of  sending  telegrams  of  this  sort :  "  Aria  from  Figaro."  The 
program-book  editor  goes  to  the  manager  —  who  naturally  knows  nothing 
about  it ;  then  to  the  conductor,  who   does  not  know  any  more.     Then 

he  asks  some  of  the  orchestra  players ;  one  remembers  hearing  the 
artist  sing  "  Vol  che  sapete"  on  one  of  the  trips  two  years  before,  but  is 
reminded  by  a  friend  that  she  sang  "  Non  so  pin  cosa  son "  last  year  in 
Philadelphia.  Another  reports  that  he  has  just  seen  in  the  papers  that 
she  has  made  a  hit  with  "Dove  sp?io  "  in  Denver.  What  aria  in  the 
opera  is  she  to  sing  this  time  ?  Nobody  can  tell.  An  inquiring  telegram 
is  sent  off,  which  the  artist,  being  a  true  diva,  generally  neglects  to 
answer;  or  else  a  counter-telegram  comes  back,  saying  that  she  will  tell 
when  she  gets  to  Boston  —  that  is,  on  Thursday  morning,  and  the 
program-books  have  to  be  ready  for  the  Friday  afternoon  rehearsal ! 
Often   the  baffled  analyst  cannot  find   out  before  she  actually  comes  to 
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rehearsal  whether  she  means  to  sing  her  aria  in  German  or  in  Italian ; 
and  the  text  cannot  be  printed  until  the  language  is  known. 

But  the  program-books  can  be  studied  at  home,  after  the  concert ; 
that  is  what  the  analyses  are  meant  for.  I  cannot  imagine  a  technical 
analysis  meaning  anything  to  anybody  who  reads  it,  without  a  score  to 
refer  to,  in  the  intermissions  between  the  pieces  at  the  concert ;  and  to 
read  it  while  trying  to  listen  to  the  music,  that  is,  during  the  performance, 
is  wanton  wickedness.  Music  is  meant  to  be  listened  to  ;  and  the  true 
way  to  listen  to  it  is  just  to  listen,  and,  as  the  excellent  Grosvenor  says, 
M  think  of  nothing  at  all."  Spotting  themes  and  leading  motives  is  not 
artistic  listening ;  the  hearer  who  says  to  himself :  "  Aha,  this  is  a  chord 
of  the  dominant  7th!"  gets  no  more  out  of  the  music  than  poor  Joe 
Gargery  did  out  of  his  newspaper,  his  power  of  reading  being  confined 
to  the  occasional  recognition  of  the  syllable  "  J,  O  —  Jo." 

Of  course  what  I  have  said  here  about  the  program-books  being  used 
as  helps  to  home  study  refers  only  to  the  technical  analyses  of  composi- 
tions, such  analyses  as  treat  of   matters  of   traditional    musical   form  — 

sonata,  rondo,  fugue,  etc. —  or  such  as  name  the  several  leading  motives  in 
Wagnerian  selections.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  a  general 
account  of  a  composition  and  an  analysis  thereof;  many  compositions, 
especially  of  the  modern  schools,  are  in  so  free  and  unconventional  a 
form  as  not  to  lend  themselves  to  formal  analysis  (of  the  technical  sort) 
at  all.      . 
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HANDEL'S    SCORES. 

The  Handel  organ  concerto  played  at  this  concert  suggests  some  consid- 
erations as  to  Handel's  scores  in  general,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
written  and  published,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed. 

Among  all  Handel's  concerted  compositions  —  whether  for  instruments 
alone,  or  for  instruments  and  voices  (cantatas,  oratorios,  or  operas)  —  one 
finds  exceedingly  few  the  scores  of  which  are  completely  written  out.  To 
understand  the  reason  for  this,  we  must  know  something  of  the  musical 
habits  and  conventions  of  his  day. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that,  in  Handel's  day,  some 
keyboard-instrument  (the  organ  or  the  harpsichord)  was  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  performance  of  all  concerted  music  that  was  not  written  a 
cappella,  that  is,  for  voices  alone.  Whether  any  such  instrument  was 
indicated  in  the  score  or  not,  it  was  generally  taken  for  granted  that  it 
would  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  instruments  set  down  in  the 
score.  To  be  sure,  its  use  was  usually  indicated,  by  terms  such  as  Orga?wi 
Cembalo,  or  Continuo,  written  opposite  the  bass  staff  of  the  score  ;  but 
such  indications  were  by  no  means  invariable,  and,  even  in  their  absence, 
one  can  find  other  signs  of  the  use  of  such  instruments  being  contemplated 
by  the  composer.*     Frequent  thorough-bass  figuring  under  the  bass  part  is 

*  One  curious  instance  of  this  is  a  set  of  chamber  compositions  (I  now  forget  by  what  composer,  but  dating 
from  Handel's  day)  called  "Trios"  on  the  title-page,  but  containing  parts  for  only  violin  and 'cello.  No 
other  instrument  is  mentioned,  but  the  harpsichord  was  clearly  taken  for  granted. 
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the  plainest  indication,  for  the  full  harmony  corresponding  to  this  figuring 
could  only  be  played  on  a  keyboard  instrument ;  and  the  idea  that  com- 
posers jotted  down  thorough-bass  figuring  for  nothing  —  when  they 
omitted  so  much  more  —  is  not  to  be  entertained. 

This  unwritten  part  for  organ  or  harpsichord  was  technically  known  as 
the  "  accompaniment "  ;  this  term  had  a  very  specific  meaning  in  Handel's 
day.  It  did  not  mean,  as  it  does  now,  the  sum  of  all  the  instrumental 
parts  accompanying  one  or  more  voices,  but  the  part  played  by  the  organ 
or  harpsichord,  accompanying  the  other  instruments.  In  those  days,  a 
"  good  accompanist "  was  not  one  who  played  sympathetic  accompani- 
ments to  singers  or  solo  instruments,  but  one  who  could  develop  the 
unwritten  "accompaniment"  (organ  or  harpsichord  part)  into  full  harmony 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  art.  Of  course  something  was  written  ;  but 
this  something  was  only  the  bass  —  the  part  played  by  the  orchestral 
basses  —  with  or  without  thoroughbass  figuring. 

Of  course  the  question  of  how  much  and  what  the  accompanist  was  to 
play  is  hard  to  answer  satisfactorily  now.  The  matter  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  One  theory  is  that  he  was  meant  to 
play  only  enough  to  fill  out  the  harmony  in  such  passages  as  were  left 
incompletely  harmonized  by  the  composer ;  that  is,  only  where  the  instru- 
mental parts  actually  written  out  did  not  of  themselves  complete  the 
harmony.      This    theory,    however,    is    untenable  —  at    least,    as    far    as 
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regards  Handel.  One  often  finds  in  his  scores  that  the  thorough-bass 
figuring  is  most  elaborate  just  where  the  written-out  instrumental  parts 
are  most  complete,  and  leave  no  gap  whatever  in  the  harmony.  And,  as 
has  been  said,  this  elaborate  thorough-bass  figuring  indicates  the  co- 
operation of  a  keyboard-instrument  with  indubitable  clearness.  It  is  as 
if  the  composer  said  to  the  organist  or  cembalist :  "  Go  on  playing, 
no  matter  how  little  there  seems  to  be  for  you  to  do."  Again,  in  other 
places,  where  the  co-operation  of  the  organ  or  harpsichord  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  there  is  no  thorough-bass  figuring  at  all. 

Why  composers  should  have  been  willing  to  leave  their  scores  in  so 
problematical  a  condition  seems  strange  to  us  now.  But  it  was  one  of 
the  usages  of  the  day.  Upon  the  whole,  composers  before  Beethoven 
were  generally  very  careless  in  writing  their  scores.  Gluck  would  often 
merely  write  "col  basso"  against  his  viola  part, —  meaning  it  to  double 
the  'celli  and  double-basses  in  the  upper  octave, —  without  considering 
that  an  implicit  following-out  of  this  direction  would  at  times  carry  the 
violas  higher  than  the  first  violins,  not  to  mention  changing  consecutive 
4ths  into  consecutive  5ths.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  study  at  times  to 
tell  whether  Mozart  wished  a  grace-note  to  be  played  as  an  appoggiatura 
or  an  acciaccatwa  ;  he  used  the  two  signs  indifferently,  with  complete 
nonchalance  ;  he  was  also  careless  in  distinguishing  between  the  sign 
for  common  time  and  that  for  alia  breve  time. 
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In  Handel's  time  this  routine  of  leaving  much  in  a  score  unwritten  was 
plainly  to  save  time.  The  astonishingly  short  time  in  which  he  is  known 
to  have  written  some  of  his  greatest  scores  is,  in  part,  accounted  for  by 
it ;  had  he  written  out  every  note,  the  feat  would  have  been  impossible. 
And  that  it  was  safe  to  leave  the  "  accompaniment  "  unwritten,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  in  those  days,  composers  generally  played  it  themselves; 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  art  of  improvising  "accompaniments"  from 
figured  (or  even  unfigured)  basses  was  very  generally  cultivated,  and 
organists  and  cembalists  had  acquired  great  skill  in  it. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  stands  that  there  is  hardly  a  score  by 
Handel  in  which  there  is  not  something  to  be  filled  out,  as  an  "  accom- 
paniment" for  either  organ  or  harpsichord.  Without  such  "accompani- 
ment," the  score  is  incomplete,  and  it  was  never  performed  without  one 
in  the  composer's  day. 

That  the  necessary  filling-out  of  the  "  accompaniment "  can  no  longer  be 
safely  left  to  improvisation,  need  hardly  be  said.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  this  filling-out  ought  to  be  done  as  nearly  in  Handel's  style  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  Handel's  style  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  his  day,  it  was 
the  current  style  (barring  some  few  individual  idiosyncrasies),  and  every 
competent  musician  was  well  up  in  it;  but  today  a  musician  has  to  do  a 
certain  violence  to  himself  to  write  in  it,  let  alone  improvising  in  it.  It 
is  now  only  the  few  specialists  who  have  made  a  study  of  Handel,  and 
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have  thoroughly  imbued  themselves  with  his  style,  who  are  competent  to 
fill  out  the  "  accompaniment "  to  a  Handel  score  as  it  should  be  filled 
out ;  and  this  they  do  with  pen  and  ink,  after  mature  reflection,  not  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  in  improvising.  Some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  have 
not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  fill  out  Handel's  "  accompaniments,"  and 
have  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the  task ;  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Robert  Franz. 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  "  accompaniment "  is  to  be  filled 
out  there  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  experts.  Twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a  rather  virulent  pen-and-ink  war  on  the 
subject  in  Germany,  and  the  matter  is  being  discussed  with  no  little  vio- 
lence even  now  in  England.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
this  discussion  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are,  roughly  speaking,  two  op- 
posing parties:  the  so-called  "historical"  party  and  —  the  other.  The 
historical  party  owes  its  name  to  its  pertinacious  insistence  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  out  the  "  accompaniment"  on  the  harpsichord  (or  pianoforte) 
or  organ,  because  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  Handel  himself  filled  it  out 
on  one  or  the  other  of  these  instruments.  The  other  party,  sometimes 
known  as  the  "  artistic  "  party,  lays  little  stress  upon  the  particular  instru- 
ment, or  instruments,  on  which  the  filling  out  is  done, —  in  fact,  they,  for 
the  most  part,  advocate  giving  the  organ  or  harpsichord  the  go-by,  and  em- 
ploying various  combinations  of  orchestral  instruments  for  the  filling-out 
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(but  not  as  a  matter  of  life-and-death  importance),—  but  throw  nearly  the 
whole  weight  of  their  arguments  upon  the  musical  style  in  which  the  addi- 
tions are  to  be  written,  a  matter  to  which  the  historical  party  pay  compara- 
tively little  attention. 

When  the  pen-and-ink  war  was  raging  in  Germany,  the  historical  party 
was  chiefly  represented  by  Friedrich  Chrysander  and  Philipp  Spitta 
(the  noted  biographers  of  Handel  and  Bach) ;  Johannes  Brahms  and 
Joseph  Joachim  may  be  mentioned  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  sympathizing 
with  them.  The  protagonists  of  the  artistic  party  were  Robert  Franz, 
Julius  Schaffer,  and  Otto  Dresel,  Franz  Liszt  being  among  their  strong 
sympathisers.  Now  the  headquarters  of  the  "  historical  "  ideas  are  Leip- 
zig and  London,  to  a  certain  extent  also  Paris  and  New  York.  Well-nigh 
everywhere  else  in  the  musical  world  the  ideas  of  the  other,  "  artistic " 
party  have  found  acceptance. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  discussion  ; 
nor  could  I  do  so  with  due  dispassionateness,  as  I  happen  to  be  a  heart- 
and  soul  adherent  of  the  artistic  party,  and  can  find  little  that  is  convinc- 
ing in  the  opposite  arguments.  Enough  that  there  are  strong,  learned,  care- 
ful, and  honest  men  on  both  sides,  and  the  question  can  in  no  wise  be 
regarded  as  settled  yet.  Probably  it  never  will  be  entirely  settled  to 
everybody's  satisfaction.  Discussions  on  it  are  very  like  discussions  on 
Religion  :  of  the  sort  that  convince  only  one  side. 
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Ballet-Movement  and  Entr'acte  from  "  Rosamunde." 

Franz  Peter  Schubert. 

Rosci)?iunde,  Fiirstm  von  CyJ>em,  a  romantic  drama  in  four  acts,  the  text 
by  Wilhelmine  von  Chezy,  the  music  by  Schubert,  was  first  given  at  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  in  Vienna,  on  December  20,  1823.  The  text  was 
originally  intended  for  the  libretto  of  an  opera,  and  was  hastily  written  in 
five  days  by  the  authoress ;  it  was  so  wretched  that  the  work  was  with- 
drawn from   the   stage  after  only  two  performances.     The  text-book  has 

been  lost,  but  the  story  of  the  drama  is  known  to  have  been  as  follows :  — 
Rosamunde,  Princess  of  Cyprus,  after  being  brought  up  as  a  shepherdess, 

is  told  her  real  rank  on  coming  of  age.  Fulgentius,  who  has  been  reigning 
over  Cyprus  meanwhile,  offers  her  his  hand  ;  but  she  disdains  his  advances, 
refuses  to  marry  him,  and  his  love  turns  to  bitter  hatred.  He  throws  her 
into  prison,  and  sends  her  a  poisoned  letter  through  the  Prince  of  Candia, 
who  is  really  in  love  with  her,  and  has  entered  Fulgentius's  service  in 
disguise,  so  as  to  be  near  her.  He  hands  her  another  letter,  tells  her  of  the 
plot  against  her,  and  she  feigns  sickness.  Then,  the  right  moment  present- 
ing itself,  the  Prince  hands  back  the  poisoned  letter  to  FuJgentius,  who 
dies,  leaving  Rosamunde  free  to  be  married  to  her  lover. 

The  mounting  of  this  work  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  was  but  a  slight 
consolation  to  Schubert  for  the  rejection  of  his  opera,  Fierrabras  (although 
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specially  ordered  of  him  by  Barbaja),  a  few  months  previous.  He  did  not 
even  stay  out  the  first  performance.  His  MS.  was  soon  afterwards  losf, 
but  was  at  last  discovered  in  1867  by  Sir  George  Grove,  who  found  it  in  a 
dusty  cupboard  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Schreiner  in  Vienna.  There  was  an 
overture,  three  entr'actes,  and  seven  other  musical  numbers. 

The  ballet-movement  given  at  this  concert  begins  Andantino  in  G  major 
(2-4  time),  with  a  quaint  little  dance-tune  played  piano  by  the  strings,  the 
second  section  being  given  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns.  Next  follows  a 
further  development  of  the  same  idea  in  G  minor,  the  strings  alternating 
with  the  wind  instruments,  and  at  last  joining  forces  with  them.  A  return 
to  G  major  brings  in  a  new  figure  on  the  solo  clarinet,  which  seems  at  first 
as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a  second  theme  ;  but  it  soon  reverts  to  the  original 
figure,  and,  after  a  short  hold,  the  theme  is  repeated,  as  at  first,  by  the 
strings.  In  the  passage  that  follows  this  the  triplet  (6-8)  rhythm  begins 
to  establish  itself  more  and  more,  until,  with  a  change  to  C  major,  the  Trio 
of  the  movement  begins  forte  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  triplet  rhythm  form- 
ing an  essential  part  of  its  scheme.  This  joyous  Trio  is  developed  at  some 
length,  then  dies  away,  and  thus  makes  way  for  the  return  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement,  which  is  then  repeated.  This  movement  is  scored  for  2 
flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  melody  of  the  Entr'acte,  Andantino  in  B-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is 
familiar  to  pianists  through  the  composer's  set  of  variations  for  the  piano- 
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forte  on  a  remodelled  version  of  it,  the  change  in  the  third  and  fourth 
measures  being  probably  suggested  by  the  tone  of  the  pianoforte.  This 
Entr'acte  is  in  the  form  of  a  scherzo  with  two  Trios  (albeit  it  has  nothing 
of  the  scherzo  character),  the  melody  being  simply  developed,  and  the 
Trios  being  nothing  more  than  minor  variations  on  it,  the  first  one  in  G 

minor,  the  second  in  B-flat  minor.  The  original  melody  is  repeated 
between,  and  after,  the  two  Trios,  according  to  the  usual  scheme  of  the 
scherzo  form.  This  Entr'acte  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the 
preceding  ballet-movement. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  '•  From  the  New  World,"  Opus  95. 

Antonin  DvorXk. 

(Born  at  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohenva,  on  Sept.  8,  1841  ; 

still  living.) 

This  symphony  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1893,  shortly  after  Dr. 
Dvorak's  arrival  in  this  country.  Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely 
of  Negro  melodies  from  the  Southern  plantations. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E 
minor  (4-8  time),  based  on  figures  from  themes  used  later  in  the  symphony. 
It  begins  pianissimo  in  the  lower  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind;  then 
comes  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  throbbing  figure  in  all  the  strings  in 
unison  and  octaves  is  answered  by  the  kettle-drums  and  short  chords  in 
the  wood-wind  and  horns  ;  after  this  some  piano  developments  for  fuller 
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and  fuller  orchestra  lead  in  brief  climax  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (2-4  time), 
begins  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the  first  theme,  the  first  member  being 
given  out  by  two  horns  in  unison,  the  second  by  the  wood-wind  in  3rds. 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  some  figures  being  sub- 
jected to  rhythmic  and  figural  modifications  which  at  times  give  it  the  air 
of  a  new  subsidiary  melody.  After  a  while  the  second  theme  appears  in 
the  relative  G  major,  given  out  first  by  the  flute,  then  taken  up  by  the  vio- 
lins in  octaves ;  the  development  is  far  less  extended  than  that  of  the  first 
theme,  and  soon  leads  to  the  traditional  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.  Both  the  first  and  second  themes  have  a  marked  Negro- 
accent. 

The  free  fantasia  is  by  no  means  long  nor  very  elaborate  ;  after  a  con- 
cise working-out  of  the  thematic  material  exposed  in  the  first  part,  it  leads 
over  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part.  This  is  a  sufficiently  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with 
some  changes  of  key,  and  leads  to  a  short,  brilliant  coda,  which  runs 
mainly  on  the  first  theme. 

The  second  movement,  Largo  in  D-flat  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with 
some  mysterious  pianissimo  harmonies  in  the  brass  and  lower  wood-wind, 
after  which  the  melodious  principal  theme  is  sung  by  the  English-horn  over 
an  harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  muted  strings.  The  development  is 
quite  extended,  the  theme  appearing  at  last  in  two  muted  horns.  Then 
comes  a  change  to  C-sharp  minor  (enharmonic  of  the  tonic  in  the  minor 
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mode)  U?i  poco  piu  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional  passage  on  a  subsidiary 
theme  in  the  flute  and  oboe  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  long-drawn  canti- 
lena of  the  second  theme,  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  contrapuntal 
bass.  The  development  of  this  theme,  alternating  with  its  introductory 
subsidiary,  takes  up  the  whole  middle  part  of  the  movement.  A  return  to 
the  original  key  and  tempo  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  the  English-horn, 
the  brief  development  having  this  time  much  the  character  of  a  reminiscent 
coda.  The  movement  closes  pianissimo  with  a  four-part  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  is  in 
the  regular  form  of  scherzo  and  trio,  with  the  novelty,  however,  of  each  of 
these  two  divisions  being  based  upon  two  separate  themes.  The  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo  (in  E  minor)  generally  appears  in  canonical  imitation  ;  the 
second  theme  {poco  sostenuto  in  E  major)  is  a  more  cantabile  melody.  The 
first  theme  of  the  trio  (in  C  major)  and  the  second  (in  the  same  key)  are 
both  of  a  lively  dance-like  character.  Just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the 
coda  that  follows  the  repetition  of  the  scherzo,  the  first  theme  of  the  first 
movement  makes  its  reappearance. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  con  fuoco  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  is  some- 
what unconventional  in  form,  although  conventional  formal  traits  are  not 
undiscoverable  in  it.  After  seven  measures  fortissimo  preluding  in  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of  full  orchestra,  two  horns  and  two 
trumpets  in  unison  give  out  the  first  theme  fortissimo  against  crashing 
staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  —  a  style  of  scoring  that  vividly 
recalls  Niels  Gade,  by  the  way.     The  development  follows,  at  first  in  the 
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strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  the  first  violins  and 
wood-wind.  Next  comes  a  subsidiary  in  rushing  passage-work  for  the 
full  orchestra,  still  in  fortissimo,  which  soon  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme,  a  more  cantabile  melody,  given  out  by  the-  clarinet  and 
further  developed  by  the  first  violins,  in  G  major.  This,  in  turn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  second  subsidiary,  fortissimo  in  G  major,  for  the  full 
orchestra.  A  quaint  conclusion-theme  in  E  minor  —  in  the  strings,  with 
little  counter-calls  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  octaves,  and  loud  notes 
on  all  the  horns  —  closes  the  division  diminuendo.  So  far  we  have  had 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  first  part  of  a  regular  sonata  move- 
ment :  first  and  second  themes,  each  followed  in  turn  by  its  subsidiary,  and 
conclusion-theme. 

Now  comes  the  working-out.  But  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
comes  a  light  little  episodic  theme,  not  heard  before,  sung  in  3rds  by  the 
flutes  and  oboes  against  waving  harmonies  in  the  strings.  This  new  theme 
is  briefly  worked  out  in  alternation  with  phrases  from  the  first  theme  (in 
the  horns),  this  not  much  more  than  tentative  development  being  followed 
by  still  another  episodic  theme  in  F  major,  given  out  and  briefly  developed 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .       *       PHILADELPHIA. 


SECOND   CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEHBER  7, 

AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


PROGRAriflE. 

Hector  Berlioz        -  Overture,  u  The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op*  9 


Raff    ------  Aria,  "  Traum  Konig 


it 


Jules  Massenet       -        -       .  -  ,      -      *  Esclarmonde,"  Orchestra  Suite 

(.First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

I.    Invocation:  Andante  maestoso  (D  minor)  -  3-4 

II.    The  Magic  Isle  :  Andante  moderato  assai  (A  major)  4-4 

III.  Hymen:  Andante  cantabile  (C  major)         -  -  9-8 

IV.  In  the  Forest. 

a.  Pastoral:  Andantino  sans  lenteur  (calme  et 

pastoral)  (F  major)  -  2-2 

b.  Hunt  :  Allegro  (A  minor)  -  6-8 


Richard  Wagner        -         -         -  Adriane's  Aria  from  u  Rienzi " 


Robert  Schumann  -         -       Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  6i 

I.    Sostenuto  assai  (C  major)  -  6-4 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  (C  major)  -  3-4 

II.    Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace  (C  major)  -  -  -  2-4 

Trio  I.  (G  major)         -  -  -  2-4 

Trio  II.  (C  major)  -  -  -  2-4 

III.  Adagio  espressivo  (C  minor)      -  2-4 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace  (C  major)  -  2-2 


SOLOIST: 

Miss  GERTRUDE  MAY  STEIN. 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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by  the  flutes  and  clarinet  over  figural  counterpoint  in  the  'celli,  based  Oti 
the  first  thelrie*  The  de\*elopment  continues  in  more  and  more  energetic 
passage-work,  hints  at  the  new  theme  and  at  last  at  the  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement  coming  in  fortissimo  in  the  brass.  The  climax  Waxes 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  first  theme  of  the  movement  gradually  gaining 
the  supremacy,  until  it  bursts  forth  again  in  its  original  shape  in  the  tonic, 
E  minor,  in  all  the  trombones  and  tuba  in  octaves,  against  a  double^r/zj- 
simo  of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Here  the  working-out  properly  ends  and 
the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins. 

But  this  third  part  is  pretty  irregular ;  it  is  a  singularly  stunted  reproduc- 
tion of  the  first.  The  development  of  the  first  theme  is  considerably  cur- 
tailed, and  soon  falls  into  the  frei-pha,7itasierend  vein,  as  it  dies  away  to 
doub\e-J>ianissimo  in  the  strings  ;  the  subsidiary  is  omitted,  and  the  second 
theme  follows  next  in  E  major,  the  melody  in  the  first  violins,  then  in  the 
'celli,  then  in  the  violins  and  higher  wood-wind.  Some  new  developments 
on  the  second  subsidiary  follow,  leading,  not  to  the  conclusion-theme,  but 
to  the  coda,  in  which  allusions  to  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
become  plainer  and  plainer.  Indeed  the  whole  tumultuous  coda  may  be 
said  to  be  based  on  a  conjunction  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
with  the  first  theme  of  the  finale. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn), 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1 
pair  of  kettle-drums,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 
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Hr.  WILHELn  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

TUESDAY   EVENING,  NOVEMBER  6,   1900, 

AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


PROGRAnriE. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute " 

Ernst  von  Dohnanyi    -  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  E  minor,  Op.  5 

(First  time.) 

I.    Adagio  maestoso  (E  minor)         -  3-4 

Allegro  (B  minor)       -         -         -         -  -         -  2-2 

II.    Andantino  (A  minor)  -----  2-2 

III.    Vivace  (E  minor)        ------  3.4 


tt 


Franz  Schubert,     Ballet-Movement  and  Entr'acte  from  "  Rosamunde 

I.    Ballet :  Andantino  (G  major)       -  2-4 

II.    Entr'acte:  Andantino  (B-flat  major)  -         -         2-4 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven         -        Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.    Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor)  -  2-4 

II.    Andante  con  moto  (A-flat  major)       -  3-8 

III.  Allegro  (C  minor)      ------  3-4 

Trio  (C  major)    -------  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  <.C  major)      -         -         -         -         -         -  4-4 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  ERNST  VON  DOHNANYI. 

The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 
There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Overture  to  "  The  Magic  Flute  '     .     Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozartv 

(Born  in  Salzburg  on  Jan.  27,  1756 ;  died  there  on  Dec.  5,  1791.) 

Mozart's  two-act  opera,  Die  Zauberflote  (The  Magic  Flute),  the  text  by 
Emanuel  Schikaneder,  was  first  given  under  the  composer's  direction  at  the 
Theater  an  der  Wieden  in  Vienna  on  September  30,  1791.  The  subject 
runs  on  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry,  and  the  libretto  is  probably  wholly 
comprehensible  only  to  members  of  that  order.  It  is  the  one  great  opera 
Mozart  wrote  to  a  German  text,  and  was  the  last  opera  he  ever  wrote.  It 
was  not  particularly  well  received  at  first,  but  soon  became  popular  and 
made  its  way  all  over  the  musical  world.  It  was  first  given  in  Berlin  on 
May  12,  1794;  in  Hamburg  on  November  19,  1794;  in  Leipzig  in  1809  ; 
in  Dresden  on  October  27,  18 18.  A  pasticcio  arrangement  of  it,  with 
intercalated  music  from  some  of  Mozart's  other  operas,  by  Ludwig  Wenzel 
Lachnith,  to  a  new  text  by  Morel  de  Chedeville,  was  brought  out  under  the 
title  of  les  Mysteres  d' '/sis  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris  on  August 
20,  1801  ;  some  one  was  so  scandalized  by  the  "infamous  pasticcio  "  that 
he  punningly  dubbed  it  les  Miseres  d'ici.  The  work  was  given  according  to 
Mozart's  original  score,  but  with  a  new  text  in  four  acts  by  Nuitter  and 
Beaumont,  at  the  The'atre-Lyrique  in  Paris  on  February  23,  1865.  It  was 
first  given  in  London,  in  Italian,  as  il  Flauto  magico,  at  the  King's  Theatre 
on  June  6,  181 1  ;  in  German,  at  Covent  Garden  on  May  27,  1833  ;  and  In* 
English,  at  Drury  Lane  on  March  10,  1838.  Its  first  performance  in  the 
United  States  was  in  Italian,  in  New  York  on  November  21,  1859. 

The  overture  has  long  been  famous,  and  may  probably  rank  as  Mozart's 
greatest  overture.  It  begins  {Adagio)  with  three  foi'tissi?no  E-flat  major 
chords  for  the  full  orchestra, —  trombones  and  all, —  which  have  some  hid- 
den Masonic  significance  ;  this  introductory  Adagio  continues  its  stately- 
movement  for  fifteen  measures,  and  is  then  followed  by  the  Allegro.     This, 
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the  chief  movement  of  the  overture,  is  a  brilliant  and  elaborate  fugue.* 
This  fugue  is  treated  with  orchestral  freedom,  much  as  the  one  in  the 
Finale  of  the  "  Jupiter"  symphony  is.  About  the  middle  of  its  develop- 
ment it  is  interrupted  by  the  great  Masonic  E-flat  major  chords  of  the 
beginning  of  the  overture.  These  chords  are  the  only  thing  in  the  overture 
that  reappears  in  the  opera ;  yet  the  work  is  by  no  means  open  to  the 
charge  of  musical  irrelevancy,  for  the  theme  of  the  fugue  is  eminently  sug- 
gestive of  the  lively  character  of  Papageno,  the  bird-catcher.  The  overture 
to  the  Zauberflote  was  probably  the  one  Rossini  had  in  mind  when  he  once 
said :  "I've  been  trying  for  months  to  write  some  fugued  overtures  a  la 
Mozart ;  but  I've  had  to  tear  them  all  up,  the  great  model  is  too  overpow- 
ering !     Mine  were  all  detestable." 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  E  minor,  Opus  5. 

Ernst  von  Dohnanyi. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Adagio  maestoso  in 
E  minor  (3-4  time),  the  orchestra  giving  out  eight  measures  of  solemn 
fortissimo  in  full  harmony,  developing  a  figure  that  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  This  exordium  is 
answered  by  a  short  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument.  Eight  more  meas- 
ures of  orchestra,  and  another  cadenza.  The  tempo  now  changes  to  Poco 
meno  adagio,  and  the  orchestra  proceeds  to  develop  the  theme  already  given 
out,  in  contrapuntal  imitation,  the  pianoforte  soon  coming  in  with  a  pas- 
sionate phrase  in  the  right  hand  against  rolling  arpeggj  in  the  left.  The 
rintroduction  closes  decrescendo,  leading  immediately  over  to  the  main  body 
of  the  movement. 

This,  Allegro  in  E  minor  (2-2  time),  opens  with  the  first  theme,  given  out 
by  the  strings,  and  developed  by  them  and  the  wood-wind  and  horns. 
The  pianoforte  enters  fortissimo  with  a  more  ornate  variant  of  this  theme. 
It  is  followed  by  the  second  theme,  in  the  relative  G  major,  developed 
:  alternately  by  the  wood-wind  and  the  pianoforte  ;  some  brilliant  passage- 
work  leads  over  to  the  entrance  of  the  third  theme,  in  B  major,  a  brief 
melodious  passage  given  out  by  the  lower  strings  and  bassoon,  answered 
by  the  solo  instrument.  Just  as  you  expect  the  development  to  come, 
■however,  the  second  theme  returns  in  the  orchestra  against  running  passage 
work  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a  fourth  theme,  in  B  minor  —»•  a  strong 
nervous  theme,  in  which  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  is 

*  Of  the  subject  and  response  of  this  fugue  the  purist,  F.-J.  Fetis,  says,  in  his  Traite  du  Contrepoint  et  de 
la  Fugue:  *'  There  are  some  subjects  which  begin  and  end  on  the  same  note,  and  which  yet  do  not  call  for  a 
real  response  :  they  deserve  particular  attention.  These  subjects  may  begin  with  the  tonic  or  the  dominant 
The  subjects  which  begin  and  end  with  the  tonic  are  of  two  sorts:  in  the  first,  the  response  begins  o  ith* 
dominant  at  the  last  note  of  the  subject.  Fugues  of  this  sort  are  irregular,  in  that  they  cannot  be  exact  y  ir- 
werted.  Such  is  the  theme  Of  Mozart's.overture  to  the  Magic  Flute."  To  be  strictly  accurate,  the  sub,;ct  o 
tthis  fugue  does  not  end  on  the  tonic  (E-flat),  but  on  the  third  of  the  tonic  chord  (G) :  this,  however,  d  esnot 
prevent  the  response  entering  on  the  dominant  (B-nat).  The  mutation  in  the  response  is  quite  regula  j  .com- 
ing at  the  first  passage  from  dominant  to  tonic:  consequently  the  fugue  is  essentially  tonal,  and  does  jot  be- 
long to  the  class  called  "fugues  trregu/ieres"  by  Fetis,  in  which  the  mutation  comes  near  the  end  of  the 
^response,  at  the  point  where  the  subject  modulated  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant.  When  Fetis  calls  this 
itigue  of  Mozart's  "  irregular,"  he  uses  the  adjective  in  its  ordinary,  not  in  its  technical,  sense. 
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prominent ;  this  is  briefly  worked  up  by  the  orchestra  and  pianoforte,  the 
second  and  third  themes  soon  returning,  against  running  octaves  in  the 
solo  instrument,  fragments  of  the  first  theme  cropping  up  in  the  strings, 
and  leading  to  a  resounding  tutti  on  the  first  theme. 

A  short  solo  passage  in  the  pianoforte,  on  a  new  version  of  the  third 
theme,  leads  to  some  working-out  of  the  second  theme  in  the  orchestra 
against  running  passage  work  in  the  pianoforte,  which  leads  in  turn  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  move- 
ment ;  not,  however,  in  the  tonic,  but  in  C  minor.  The  development  of 
this  part  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  first.  The  first  theme  is  now 
immediately  followed  by  the  third  (somewhat  more  extendedly  developed 
than  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement),  and  this  by  some  working-out  in 
which  figures  from  the  fourth,  second,  and  first  themes  appear  alternately 
and  in  conjunction.  The  form  becomes  freer  and  freer,  up  to  a  return  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  theme  of  the  Adagio  introduction ;  some  new  develop- 
ments on  this  theme,  against  running  arpeggj  in  the  pianoforte,  form  a 
gradually  diminishing  coda,  the  movement  ending  pianissimo  in  E  major. 

The  second  movement,  A?idanti?io  in  A  minor  (2-2  time),  opens  with  a 
long-drawn  cantilena  sung  by  the  horn,  over  pizzicato  counterpoint  in  the 
violas  and  basses,  the  violas  soon  adding  a  legato  middle  voice  (col  arcd). 
The  pianoforte  then  enters  alone  with  the  passionate  phrase  it  gave  out  in 
the  Poco  meno  adagio  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement.  Some 
free  recitative-like  passages  in  pianoforte  and  orchestra  lead  to  a  return  of 
the  opening  horn  melody,  now  sung  in  A  major  by  the  first  violins  and 
'celli  in  unison,  against  triplet  chord-passages  in  the  pianoforte.  This  is 
followed  by  some  extended  developments  on  a  new  phrase  in  the  clarinet 
and  horn  (soon  with  a  counter-phrase  in  the  oboe  and  bassoon),  accom- 
panied by  double  arpeggj  on  the  pianoforte.  A  short  cadenza-passage  in 
the  solo  instrument  leads  to  a  fortissimo  working-up  of  the  opening  horn- 
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theme  (in  trombones  and  trumpets)  together  with  the  passionate  phrase 
of  the  pianoforte  (in  the  higher  strings),  the  pianoforte  coming  in  every 
now  and  then  with  recitative-like  phrases.  A  last  piano  version  of  the  horn- 
phrase,  played  in  swept  chords  by  the  solo  instrument  against  counter- 
point in  the  lower  strings  pizzicati  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  third  movement,  Vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  approaches  the 
rondo  form,  in  its  extended  development  and  working-out  of  two  principal 
themes  and  a  lively,  waltz-like  subsidiary.  The  first  theme  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  opening  Adagio  of  the  first  movement ;  the  second 
makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  quasi-episodic  cantilena  in  the  'celli, 
against  harmonies  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  and  arpeggj  in  the  piano- 
forte. After  an  exceedingly  extended  development  of  this  thematic 
material,  a  long  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
second  theme.  Another  cadenza  leads  to  a  new  phase  of  the  first  theme, 
now  in  6-8  time,  which  is  again  elaborately  developed  in  this  new  shape, 
against  a  running  triplet  counter-theme.     Farther  on,  the  horn-phrase  of 

the  second  movement  comes  back  again,  and  is  worked  up  by  the  wood- 
wind and  horns  against  running  octaves  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a 
closing  Presto  in  E  major  (2-4  time),  in  which  a  new  theme  —  based,  how- 
ever, upon  a  figure  from  the  foregoing  —  is  made  the  subject  of  a  frenetic 
climax. 

This  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings ;  to 
which  are  added  in  the  last  movement 'triangle  and  cymbals.  The  score 
bears  no  dedication. 
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Ballet-Movement  and  Entr'acte  from  "  Rosamunde." 

Franz  Peter  Schubert. 

Rosamunde,  Fiirstin  vo?i  Cypern,  a  romantic  drama  in  four  acts,  the  text 
by  Wilhelmine  von  Chezy,  the  music  by  Schubert,  was  first  given  at  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  in  Vienna,  on  December  20,  1823.  The  text  was 
originally  intended  for  the  libretto  of  an  opera,  and  was  hastily  written  in 
five  days  by  the  authoress ;  it  was  so  wretched  that  the  work  was  with- 
drawn from  the  stage  after  only  two  performances.  The  text-book  has 
been  lost,  but  the  story  of  the  drama  is  known  to  have  been  as  follows :  — 

Rosamunde,  Princess  of  Cyprus,  after  being  brought  up  as  a  shepherdess, 
is  told  her  real  rank  on  coming  of  age.  Fulgentius,  who  has  been  reigning 
over  Cyprus  meanwhile,  offers  her  his  hand  ;  but  she  disdains  his  advances, 
refuses  to  marry  him,  and  his  love  turns  to  bitter  hatred.  He  throws  her 
into  prison,  and  sends  her  a  poisoned  letter  through  the  Prince  of  Candia, 
who  is  really  in  love  with  her,  and  has  entered  Fulgentius's  service  in 
disguise,  so  as  to  be  near  her.  He  hands  her  another  letter,  tells  her  of  the 
plot  against  her,  and  she  feigns  sickness.  Then,  the  right  moment  present- 
ing itself,  the  Prince  hands  back  the  poisoned  letter  to  Fulgentius,  who 
dies,  leaving  Rosamunde  free  to  be  married  to  her  lover. 

The  mounting  of  this  work  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  was  but  a  slight 
consolation  to  Schubert  for  the  rejection  of  his  opera,  Fierrabras  (although 
specially  ordered  of  him  by  Barbaja),  a  few  months  previous.  He  did  not 
even  stay  out  the  first  performance.  His  MS.  was  soon  afterwards  lost, 
but  was  at  last  discovered  in  1867  by  Sir  George  Grove,  who  found  it  in  a 
dusty  cupboard  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Schreiner  in  Vienna.  There  was  an 
overture,  three  entr'actes,  and  seven  other  musical  numbers. 

The  ballet-movement  given  at  this  concert  begins  Andantino  in  G  major 
(2-4  time),  with  a  quaint  little  dance-tune  played  piano  by  the  strings,  the 
second  section  being  given  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns.     Next  follows  a 
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further  development  of  the  same  idea  in  G  minor,  the  strings  alternating 
with  the  wind  instruments,  and  at  last  joining  forces  with  them.  A  return 
to  G  major  brings  in  a  new  figure  on  the  solo  clarinet,  which  seems  at  first 
as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a  second  theme  ;  but  it  soon  reverts  to  the  original 
figure,  and,  after  a  short  hold,  the  theme  is  repeated,  as  at  first,  by  the 
strings.  In  the  passage  that  follows  this  the  triplet  (6-8)  rhythm  begins 
to  establish  itself  more  and  more,  until,  with  a  change  to  C  major,  the  Trio 
of  the  movement  begins  forte  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  triplet  rhythm  form- 
ing an  essential  part  of  its  scheme.  This  joyous  Trio  is  developed  at  some 
length,  then  dies  away,  and  thus  makes  way  for  the  return  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement,  which  is  then  repeated.  This  movement  is  scored  for  2 
flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  melody  of  the  Entr'acte,  Andantino  in  B-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is 
familiar  to  pianists  through  the  composer's  set  of  variations  for  the  piano- 
forte on  a  remodelled  version  of  it,  the  change  in  the  third  and  fourth 
measures  being  probably  suggested  by  the  tone  of  the  pianoforte.  This 
Entr'acte  is  in  the  form  of  a  scherzo  with  two  Trios  (albeit  it  has  nothing 
of  the  scherzo  character),  the  melody  being  simply  developed,  and  the 
Trios  being  nothing  more  than  minor  variations  on  it,  the  first  one  in  G 
minor,  the  second  in  B-flat  minor.  The  original  melody  is  repeated 
between,  and  after,  the  two  Trios,  according  to  the  usual  scheme  of  the 
scherzo  form.  This  Entr'acte  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the 
preceding  ballet-movement. 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Opus  67     .     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn,  probably  on  Dec.  16,  1770 ;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 
The  date  at  which  this  symphony  was  written  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.     It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  both  it 
and  the  Pastoral  (No.  6,  in  F  major)  were  completed,  or  at  least  brought 
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near  completion,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  that  most  of  the 
work  on  them  was  done  at  Heiligenstadt  and  in  the  country  between  there 
and  Kahlenberg.  Beethoven's  visit  to  Eisenstadt  in  September  of  the  same 
year  was  probably  devoted  entirely  to  bringing  out  the  C  major  Mass,  opus 
86  ;  so  that  he  had  no  time  to  work  on  the  symphonies  there.  The  first 
performance  of  the  C  minor  symphony  was  at  a  concert  given  by  Beethoven 
at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  22,  1808.  The  con- 
cert was  a  memorable  one ;  every  number  on  the  program  was  then  given 
for  the  first  time  in  Vienna,  and  the  program  included,  beside  the  sym- 
phony mentioned,  the  Pastoral  symphony ;  the  pianoforte  concerto  No.  4, 
in  G  major,  opus  58  ;  the  choral  fantasia,  opus  80  ;  two  extracts  from  the 
C  major  Mass  ;  the  concert  aria,  "  Ah  !  perfido"  and  a  free  improvisation 
on  the  pianoforte.  Artistically,  the  concert  was  rather  disastrous :  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  program  and  the  unusual  difficulty  of  the  music  made 
due  preparation  impossible,  and  the  performance  was  generally  bad ;  add 
to  this  that  it  was  an  exceptionally  cold  day,  and  the  theatre  not  heated ; 
the  audience  was  as  cold  as  the  hall ! 

The  first  movement  of  the  symphony,  Allegro  con  brio  in  C  minor  (2-4 
time)  opens  grandly  with  three  G's  followed  by  a  long-held  E-flat  fortissimo 
in  all  the  strings  and  clarinets.  What  is  the  key  ?  The  ear  is  in  doubt ;  is 
it  C  minor,  or  E-flat  major,  or  possibly  G  minor  ?  The  next  two  measures, 
three  F's  followed  by  a  long-held  D,  strike  out  the  possibility  of  G  minor ; 
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but  it  still  may  be  either  C  minor  or  E-flat  major !  The  popular  legend 
that  Beethoven  intended  this  grand  exordium  of  the  symphony  to  suggest 
"  Fate  knocking  at  the  gate  "  is  apocryphal ;  Beethoven's  pupil,  Ferdinand 
Ries,  was  really  the  author  of  this  would-be-poetic  exegesis,  which  Beetho- 
ven received  very  sarcastically,  when  Ries  imparted  it  to  him.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  conductors  as  to  the  manner  of 
playing  these  four  opening  measures.  Some  take  them  in  strict  allegro 
tempo,  like  the  rest  of  the  movement ;  others  take  the  liberty  of  playing 
them  in  a  much  slower  and  more  stately  tempo  ;  others  again  take  the  three 
G's  and  the  F's  molto  ritardando,  arguing  that,  although  taking  the  four 
measures  in  a  stately  Largo  is  not  permissible, —  there  being  no  indication 
in  the  score  to  authorize  it, —  the  "  holds  "  over  the  E-flat  and  the  D  do  (at 
least  tacitly)  authorize  ritardandos  on  the  three  E-flats  and  the  three  F's, 
according  to  the  old  rule  :  "  You  may  always  make  a  ritardando  before  a 
hold."  And,  if  this  retarding  of  the  tempo  is  cleverly  managed,  it  comes  to 
very  much  the  same  thing,  in  point  of  effect,  as  the  stately  Largo,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  score ;  it  is  beating  the  devil  round  the  bush. 

These  four  grand  introductory  measures  are  immediately  followed  by  the 
exposition  of  the  first  theme,  of  which  they  furnish  the  principal  figure. 
The  construction  of  this  theme  is  peculiar :  it  is  really  composed  of  noth- 
ing but  free  contrapuntal  imitations  on  the  figure  of  the  introductory  meas- 
ures ;  but  these  imitations  follow  one  upon  the  other  with  such  rhythmic 
regularity  that,  to  the  ear,  they  form  the  several  successive  sections  and 
phrases  of  a  regularly  constructed  melody,  or  theme.  No  single  part  in  the 
orchestra  plays  this  melody ;  but  take  the  eighth-note  figures  which  appear 
successively  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  first  violins,  and  write  them 
out  in  order  on  a  single  staff  (as  one  part),  and  you  have  the  theme.  This 
theme  is  briefly  developed  in  two  periods,  followed  by  some  brilliant  pas- 
sage-work for  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  still  on  the  principal  figure,  end- 
ing on  the  first  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  of  the  relative  key 
of  E-flat  major.  Now  the  second  theme  enters  fortissimo  on  the  horns  ;  its 
opening  phrase  is  but  a  melodic  extension  of  the  principal  figure  of  the  first 
theme,  but  this  is  responded  to  by  a  more  lovely  phrase,  full  of  the  truest 
Beethovenish  sentiment,  which  is  worked  up  in  a  crescendo  climax,  leading 
to  an  unspeakably  brilliant  and  dashing  antithesis.  There  is  no  conclu 
sion-theme,  the  short  concluding  period  being  formed  by  some  strong  pas- 
sage-work on  the  principal  figure  of  the  first  theme.  The  first  part  of  the 
movement  ends  in  E-flat  major,  and  is  repeated. 
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The  free  fantasia  is  not  very  long,  although  of  sufficient  length  to  be  in 
proportion  with  the  short  first  part  of  the  movement.  It  is  almost  entirely- 
devoted  to  a  contrapuntal  working-out  of  the  first  theme,  in  which  working- 
out,  however,  new  melodic  developments  keep  cropping  up.  Toward  the 
end,  the  initial  figure  of  the  second  theme  —  which,  as  will  be  remembered, 
is  but  another  version  of  that  of  the  first  —  comes  in  for  a  brief  contra- 
puntal elaboration,  which  is  followed  by  the  characteristically  Beethovenish 
"  moment  of  exhaustion,"  the  working-out  gradually  dying  away  in  myste- 
rious, unearthly  antiphonal  harmonies  between  the  strings  and  wood-wind. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  first  theme  reasserts  itself  in  fortissimo,  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

This  part  is  quite  regular  in  its  relations  to  the  first,  the  second  theme 
now  coming  in  the  tonic,  C  major.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
development  of  the  first  theme  is  now  accompanied  by  a  more  sustained, 
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cantabile  counter-theme, —  a  device  of  which  Mendelssohn  was  particularly 
fond  {vide  the  third  part  of  the  first  movement  of  his  Scotch  symphony), — 
and  one  of  the  long  holds  is  elaborated  into  a  beautiful  little  cadenza  for 
the  oboe.  The  change  of  key  for  the  second  theme  necessitates  a  change 
in  the  instrumentation  also  :  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement  the  second 
theme  entered  fortissimo  in  the  horns,  in  E-flat  major ;  here,  in  the  third 
part,  where  it  enters  in  C  major,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
plain  E-flat  horns  to  play  it,  so  that  Beethoven  —  unwilling  to  make  his 
horn-players  change  their  crooks  for  only  a  few  measures  —  found  himself 
forced  to  transfer  the  passage  to  the  bassoons.  The  result  is  rather  unfort- 
unate, for  the  bassoons  sound  somewhat  veiled  and  timid,  in  comparison 
with  the  boldly  assertive  horns  in  the  first  part.  But  composers  of  Beet- 
hoven's day  were  not  infrequently  forced  to  make  concessions  of  this  sort. 
The  movement  ends  with  a  long  and  exceedingly  brilliant  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto  in  A-flat  major  (3-8  time),  is  in 
the  form  of  the  rondo  with  variations.  It  opens  with  the  announcement  of 
its  first  theme,  a  stately  and  expressive  melody,  sung  in  unison  by  the 
violas  and  'celli  over  a  simple  pizzicato  bass  in  the  double-basses,  the  clos- 
ing phrase  being  considerably  developed  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind, 
then  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings  together.*  This  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  theme,  an  heroic,  quasi-martial  phrase  in  A-flat  major, 
given  out  in  harmony  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  violins,  over  a  triplet 
arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the  violas,  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  This  theme 
closes  with  a  bold  modulation  to  C  major,  and  is  forthwith  repeated  fortis- 
simo in  this  key  by  the  oboes,  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums,  while  all 
the  violins  and  violas  unite  upon  the  accompanying  triplet  figure.  A 
short  conclusion-phrase  in  mysterious  pianissimo  chromatic  harmony,  in  the 
strings  (without  double-basses)  and  bassoons,  closes  the  period  with  a  half- 
cadence  to  the  dominant  of  A-flat  major. 

The  second  period  corresponds  exactly  to  the  first,  it  being  the  first 
variation  thereof.     The  first  theme  appears  in  a  figural  variation  in  the 

*  The  gradual  growth  of  this  theme  in  Beethoven's  mind  is  to  be  followed  very  fully  in  his  sketch-books ;  it 
is  a  fine  and  characteristic  example  of  his  laborious  and  carefully  self-criticising  method  of  composition.  The 
first  form  in^ which  this  noble  theme  appears  in  the  sketch-books  is  as  trivial  and  commonplace  as  possible, 
every  subsequent  change  it  goes  through  is  an  improvement,  until  we  at  last  find  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
pears in  the  symphony. 
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violas  and  'celli  (even  sixteenth-notes)  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings  and  a  sustained  counter-phrase  in  the  clarinet.*1  The 
variation  of  the  second  theme  consists  simply  of  substituting  arpeggj  in 
thirty-second-notes  for  the  triplet  arpeggj  in  sixteenth-notes. 

In  the  third  variation,  which  follows,  we  have  the  theme  figurally  varied 
in  running  thirty-second-notes  in  the  violas  and  'celli,  the  counter-phrase 
now  coming  in  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  in  double  octaves,  the  varied 
theme  soon  passing  into  the  first  violins,  then  into  the  basses,  against  full 
harmony  in  repeated  sixteenth-notes  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra ;  this 
extends  the  first  theme  to  three  times  its  original  length.  Next  follows 
a  little  interlude  of  passage-work  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  theme  in  the 
wood-wind.  Then  the  full  orchestra  precipitates  itself  fortissimo  upon  the 
second  theme  (in  C  major)  in  grand  plain  harmony.  Then  follows  a  brief 
episode  in  the  shape  of  a  staccato  melodic  variation,  based  on  the  initial 
figure  of  the  first  theme,  in  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  bassoon,  over  plain  pizzi- 
cato chords  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  basses,  and  waving  arpeggj  in 
the  first  violins. t  Some  cresce?ido  scale-passages  lead  to  a  fortissimo  reap- 
pearance of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  theme 
now  appearing  in  close  imitation  (not  quite  strict  canon)  between  the 
violins  and  the  wood-wind.     A  long  coda  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  in  C  minor  (3-4  time),  is  a  scherzo  with 
trio,  although  not  so  named  in  the  score.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Beethoven  scherzo  :  the  rapid  tempo,  the  tricksy  effects  of  modulation 
and  instrumentation,  the  brilliant  humor.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  diabolic 
of  Beethoven's  scherzi ;  Berlioz  has  likened  it  to  a  scene  from  the  witches' 
Saobath  on  the  Brocken.J  The  first  theme  is  eighteen  measures  long,  the 
two  measures  over  and  above  the  regulation  sixteen-measure  cut  being 
added  to  the  third  phrase.  The  thesis  is  given  out  pianissimo  by  the  basses 
in  octaves,  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns  answering  with  the  antithesis 
in  full  harmony.  This  first  theme  is  immediately  followed  by  the  second,  a 
bolder  phrase,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  two  horns  in  unison  over  a  stac- 

*  One  of  the  progressions  in  this  clarinet  obligato  gave  rise,  according  to  Berlioz,  to  one  of  Fetis's  at- 
tempted "corrections"  in  the  French  edition  of  the  score,  which  he  was  editing.  The  clarinet  part  begins 
with  a  long-sustained  E-flat,  which,  in.  the  fourth  measure,  forms  a  suspended  4th  over  the  B-flat  in  the  bass, 
and  a  major  9th  over  the  D-flat  in  the  melody.  According  to  the  accepted  rules  of  harmony,  these  dis- 
sonances ought  to  be  resolved  by  the  E-flat  in  the  clarinet  falling  to  D-flat  (3rd  of  the  bass  and  octave  of  the 
melody)  on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure.  But  Beethoven  has  held  this  E-flat  throughout  the  measure,  ard 
made  it  progress  upward  to  E-natural  in  the  fifth  measure,  forming  the  3rd  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  of 
F  major.  This  upward  progression  of  a  suspended  dissonant  note  seemed  at  first  an  unpardonable  crime  to 
Fetis ;  but  he  afterwards  thought  the  passage  over  and  found  it  to  be  an  exemplification  of  an  as  yet  unformu- 
lated law  of  harmony.  This  law  he  then  proceeded  to  formulate  as  follows  in  his  Traiti  a"  Harmonie :  "  A 
dissonant  note,  instead  of  falling  one  degree  to  a  consonant  interval,  may  progress  upw  rd  by  a  semi-tone, 
whenever,  by  so  doing,  it  produces  a  passing  modulation  to  another  key."  This  is  just  what  Beethoven's 
ascending  E-flat  does  :  the  E-natural  it  moves  to  produces  a  passing  modulation  from  A-flat  major  to  F  major. 

t  Lovers  of  musical  coincidences  may  be  interested  to  know  that  both  the  waving  arpeggj  and  the  harmony 
of  this  passage  (which  contains  some  very  characteristic  and  beautiful  modulations)  are  to  be  found  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  rhythm,  in  the  Trio  of  a  Minuet  in  one  of  Boccherini's  quintets;  only  the  staccato  melody  is 
•vanting. 

%  Here  is  another  curious  coincidence.  The  first  nine  notes  (filling  four  measuies)  of  the  principal  theme 
of  this  scherzo  are  identical  (barring  the  difference  of  key)  with  the  first  nine  notes  of  the  theme  of  the  Finale 
in  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony.  But  the  rhythm  is  so  utterly  different  that  the  ear  perceives  no  similarity 
whatever  between  the  two  themes. 
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cato  accompaniment  in  the  strings,  beginning  in  C  minor,  but  soon  modu- 
lating to  E-flat  minor,  and  carried  by  the  full  orchestra  through  G-flat 
major  back  to  E-flat  minor  again,  each  phrase  ending  on  the  dominant  by 
half-cadence.  These  two  themes  are  worked  up,  together  and  in  alterna- 
tion, with  some  elaborateness  in  the  way  of  running  counterpoint,  to  the 
end  of  the  Scherzo,  in  C  minor. 

The  Trio  (same  time  and  tempo)  in  C  major  is  a  well  worked-out  fugato 
on  an  energetic  subject  of  humorous,  almost  comic  character,  the  fugued 
writing  being,  however,  strictly  adapted  to  the  regular  scherzo  form  of  two 
repeated  sections.  Then  comes  the  repetition  of  the  Scherzo.  The  treat- 
ment is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  first  working-out,  the  instru- 
mentation being  totally  different,  now  running  to  pizzicati  in  the  strings 
and  staccato  phrases  in  the  wood-wind,  the  whole  being  kept  steadily  in 
pianissimo.  Some  little  clucking  notes  in  the  upper  register  of  the  bas- 
soons have  a  peculiarly  weird,  diabolico-comic  effect.  The  elaborate 
working-out  of  the  second  theme  at  last  merges  into  a  long  dominant 
organ-point  in  the  basses,  while  the  kettle-drums  as  persistently  keep  ham- 
mering away  at  the  tonic,  over  which  the  first  violins  keep  reiterating  a 
figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  in  even,  dead  pianissimo ;  then  come 
eight  measures  of  crescendo,  leading  over  to  the  finale,  with  which  the 
Scherzo  is  connected,  without  any  intermediate  wait. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  a  grand 
triumphant  march-like  theme,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra. , 
This  heroic  theme  is  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  always  fortissimo 
and  by  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra,  until  it  is  followed  by  an  equally 
heroic,  and  somewhat  more  distinguished  second  theme,  also  in  C  major. 
This  theme  is  more  briefly  developed,  still  in  fortissimo,  until  it  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  a  more  vivacious,  if  not  more  brilliant,  third  theme  in  the  domi- 
nant, G  major.  In  this  third  theme,  in  which  phrases  in  piano  keep  alter- 
nating with  others  in  forte,  the  rhythm  changes  to  what  is  essentially  12-8 
time ;  its  development  ends  with  a  climax  of  the  full  orchestra  in  the  origi- 
nal 4-4  rhythm  of  the  movement,  leading  to  a  fourth,  or  conclusion-theme, 
also  in  G  major,  first  announced  by  the  middle  strings,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
soons, with  brisk  little  squib-like  counter-figures  in  the  first  violins,  and  then 
briefly  developed  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  in  the  tonic,  C  major.     This  first  part  is  repeated. 

Then  follows  a  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  third  theme,  in  the  triplet 
rhythm,  is  most  elaborately  worked  out,  the  development  leading  at  last  to 
a  tremendous  climax  which  closes  the  free  fantasia  in  the  dominant  key  of 
G  major.  Now  comes  a  curious  and  wholly  original  episode  ;  the  theme  of 
the  Scherzo  returns,  and  is  worked  up  briefly  in  a  new  way,  with  new  or- 
chestration, ending  with  a  passage  of  long-sustained  pianissimo  and  then 
crescendo,  very  similar  to  the  one  which  led  over  from  the  Scherzo  itself  to 
the  Finale.  Indeed,  this  passage  here  leads  to  the  triumphant  return  of 
the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 
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This  third  part  is  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  save  that  the 
third  and  conclusion  themes  now  come  in  the  tonic.  The  concise  develop- 
ment of  the  conclusion-theme  leads  immediately  to  the  Coda,  which  begins 
with  some  brisk  passage-work  on  the  third  theme,  worked  up  to  a  climax 
which  leads  to  a  strong,  and  strongly  insisted-on,  half-cadence  in  the  tonic 
key.  This  is  followed  by  a  fortissimo  announcement  of  a  figure  from  the 
second  theme  by  the  bassoons,  answered  " piano  dolce  "  by  the  horns.  This 
figure,  which  is  taken  from  the  antithesis  of  the  second  theme  (as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  first  and  third  parts  of  the  movement),  now  appears  as  the 
thesis  of  what  might  almost  be  called  a  new  theme,  and  is  worked  up  in 
two  successive  climaxes,  the  second  of  which,  going  crescendo  poco  a  poco  e 
sempre piu  allegro,  leads  to  the  final  "apotheosis"  of  the  symphony,  Presto- 
in  C  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  conclusion-theme  is  worked  up  with  the 
utmost  energy,  in  true  Beethoven  fashion, —  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
peroration  .to  the  Egmont  and  third  Leonore  overtures  ;  only  that  here  —  as 
later  in  the  finale  to  the  eighth  symphony,  in  F  major  —  Beethoven  seems 
absolutely  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  stop,  and  keeps  hammering  away 
at  full  chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  for  forty  measures,  in  sheer  mad 
jubilation. 
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DOStOll  Academy  of  Music, 

Symphony  I              Philadelphia. 

•^               *                          ^  *TB     Twentieth  Season,  igoo-igoi. 

^V             "i                 _j_  |                    Sixteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


fir.  WlLHELfl  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEHBER  7, 

AT   8.15   PRECISELY. 


PROGRAflflE. 

Hector  Berlioz        -  Overture,  "  The  Roman  Carnival/'  Op.  9 

Raff    -         -         -         -  -  Aria, u  Traum  Konigf 


tt 


Jules  Massenet       -         -  -      "  Esclarmonde,"  Orchestra  Suite 

(.First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

I.  Invocation:  Andante  maestoso  (D  minor)  -  3-4 

II.  The  Magic  Isle :  Andante  moderato  assai  (A  major)  4-4 

III.  Hymen:  Andante  cantabile  (C  major)        -  -  9-8 

IV.  In  the  Forest. 

a.  Pastoral:  Andantino  sans  lenteur  (calme  et 

pastoral)  (F  major)  -  2-2 

b.  Hunt  :  Allegro  (A  minor)  -  6-8 

Richard  Wagner        -         -  Adriane's  Aria  from  "  Rienzi ff 

Robert  Schumann  -         -       Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  6  i 

I.    Sostenuto  assai  (C  major)  -  6-4 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  (C  major)  -  3-4 

II.    8cherzo:  .allegro  vivace    C  majors  -  2-4 

Trio  I.  (G  major)         -  -  -  2-4 

Trio  II.  (C  major)        -  -  -  2-4 

III.  Adagio  espressivo  (C  minor)      -  2-4 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace  iC  major)  -  2-2 


SOLOIST: 

Miss  GERTRUDE  MAY  STEIN. 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Overture,  "  The  Roman  Carnival,"  Opus  9     .     .     Hector  Berlioz. 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere),  France,  on  Dec.  ir,  1803 ; 
died  in  Paris  on  March  9,  1869.) 

The  subtitle  of  this  overture  is  :  "  Second  Overture  to  Benvenuto  Celli?ii, 
to  be  played  before  the  Second  Act  of  the  Opera."  Its  principal  theme 
is  taken  from  the  Saltarello,  danced  on  the  Piazza  Navona  in  Rome  in  the 
closing  scene  of  the  first  act.  The  overture  begins,  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco, 
immediately  with  this  theme,  given  out  in  forte  by  the  violins  and 
violas,  and  answered  on  the  second  measure  in  free  imitation  by  the 
flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets,  the  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and  cornets 
coming  in  on  the  third  measure  with  a  second  response.  Then  follows  a 
measure  of  sudden  silence  ;  light  trills  in  the  strings  and  a  sudden  flaring- 
up  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns  lead  to  a  long-sustained  E  in  the  horn, 
which  is  answered  by  a  low  G-natural  in  the  clarinet.  The  move- 
ment now  changes  from  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  6-8  time,  to  Andante 
sostenuto,  3-4  time ;  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  plain  harmony 
in  the  strings,  the  English-horn  outlines  a  tender  melody ;  soon  the  vio- 
las take  up  the  song,  against  a  counter-theme  in  the  flutes,  the  move- 
ment developing  later  on  into  a  duet  between  the  English-horn  and 
violas.     Then  some  of  the  wood-wind  and  brass,  together  with  the  ket- 
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My  dear  little  friend,  I  am  so  happy  you  called  around.  I  got  the 
piano  of  my  heart  at  last.  Now,  Mary,  don't  forget  the  name.  When  your 
papa  is  going  to  buy  one  for  you,  remember  it  is  the 
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tledrums,  triangle,  and  tambourine,  strike  up  softly  a  lively  dance- 
rhythm, —  as  of  dance-music  heard  in  the  distance, —  while  the  bassoons 
and  'celli,  on  one  part,  and  the  flute,  oboe,  English-horn,  and  violins,  on 
the  other,  play  the  preceding  tender  love-melody  in.  close  canon ;  as  the 

further  development  of  this  melody  proceeds,  the  distant  dance-music  is 
hushed  after  a  while,  and,  just  as  all  is  about  to  sink  back  into  silence, 

rapid  ascending  and  descending  scales  suddenly  flare  up  in  the  wood- 
wind,—  like  a  sudden  irruption  of  a  torch-bearing  crowd  into  the  silent 
square, —  the  tempo  changes  again  to  Allegro  vivace,  6-8,  and  the  strings 
begin  softly  to  sketch  out  the  theme  and  rhythm  of  the  Saltarello.  Here  the 
main  body  of  the  overture  begins.  Berlioz  does  not  follow  the  regular  sym- 
phonic plan  of  the  overture  form  at  all ;  he  here  begins  by  building  up  his 
theme,  as  it  were,  out  of  small  fragments,  and  then  proceeds  immediately 
with  the  development  and  working-out.  There  is  no  proper  second  theme  ; 
but,  about  the  middle  of  the  movement,  as  the  wild  dance-music  grows 
softer  and  softer,  the  love-song  of  the  introduction  returns  (not  as  a  second 
theme,  but  as  a  counter-theme  worked  up  contrapuntally  against  the 
principal  one),  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  the  trombones  and  other 
wind  instruments,  and  is  made  the  subject  of  some  quasi-canonical  imita- 
tions, while  the  strings  continue  the  rhythm  of  the  Saltarello.     The  latter 

10/   ^       MORE  THAN  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS      f  C\f\  f\ 
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soon  comes  back  in  all  its  vigor,  and  is  worked  out  afresh.  The  overture 
is  scored  for  2  flutes  (of  which  one  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
2  oboes  (of  which  the  second  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn), 
2  clarinets,  4  horns,  4  bassoons,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  cym- 
bals, 2  tambourines,  triangle,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 


"  ESCLARMONDE,"    ORCHESTRAL    SUITE JULES    MASSENET. 

(Born  at  Montaud,  near  Saint-fitienne,  France,  on  May  12,  1842;  still  living.) 
Esclarmo?tde1  romantic  opera  in  a  prologue,  four  acts,  and  an  epilogue, 
the  text  by  Alfred  Blau  and  Louis  de  Gramont,  the  music  by  Massenet, 
was   brought  out  at  the   Theatre  de  POpera-Comique  in    Paris  on  May 
15,  1889,  with  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  in  the  title  part. 

The  following  account  of  the  opera  of  Esclarmonde  is  abridged  from 
Edouard  Noel  and  Edmond  Stoullig's  Annales  du  Theatre  et  de  la  Musique 
for  1889. 

"  The  curtain  rises.  The  audience  has  before  it  the  interior  of  a  Byzan- 
tine basilica,  with  the  iconostasis  at  the  back  of  the  stage ;  the  doors  are 
closed.  The  emperor  Phorcas  is  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  all  his 
court. 

"The  emperor  Phorcas  explains  to  the  assembled  people  the  will  of 
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heaven.  Having  deeply  studied  the  mysteries  of  magic,  he  finds  himself 
constrained  to  renounce  his  court  splendours,  to  withdraw  to  a  solitude 
that  is  known  only  to  himself,  and  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  daughter 
Esclarmonde. 

"  Having  thus  spoken,  Phorcas  commands  the  golden  doors  of  the 
iconostasis  to  be  opened.  Esclarmonde  appears,  veiled,  the  tiara  on  her 
head,  studded  with  precious  stones  like  an  idol.  Slowly  she  steps  down 
toward  her  father.  All  prostrate  themselves  as  she  passes  by.  For  a  last 
time  Esclarmonde,  raising  her  veil,  lets  Phorcas  alone  see  her  radiant 
face.  Then  the  veil  falls  again,  and  the  young  empress  goes  back  to  the 
iconostasis  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd. 

"The  second  tableau  represents  a  terrace  of  the  empress's  palace 
looking  out  upon  the  country  of  Byzantium.  Esclarmonde  confesses  to 
her  sister  Parser's  her  love  for  a  French  knight,  Roland,  comte  de  Blois. 
A  little  march  movement  announces  the  return  of  the  knight  Eneas, 
Parseis's  betrothed.  In  his  journey  over  the  world  he  has  known  Roland, 
who  has  become  his  brother  at  arms,  and  is  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Cleomer,  king  of  France. 

"  At  this  revelation  Esclarmonde  can  no  longer  contain  herself.  She  is 
resolved  to  resort  to  magic  powers,  which  she  has  inherited  from  her  father, 
to  snatch  Roland  from  this  union,  and  chain  him  to  herself  by  all-powerful 
bonds.     She  invokes  the  fair-haired  Astartd,  who  shows  her  in  a  series  of 
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apparitions  him  whom  she  loves,  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  then 
drawn  toward  her  by  a  supernatural  force,  against  which  he,  moreover, 
does  not  try  to  defend  himself. 

"  In  the  third  tableau  we  are  transported  to  the  magic  isle,  where  spirits 
gambol  and  frolic  amid  enchanted  flowers.  Roland  appears.  The  spirits 
surround  him  and  lay  him  down  upon  a  grassy  bank  where  he  falls  asleep, 
rocked  by  the  sough  of  the  foliage,  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  which  is  seen 
in  the  distance,  and  the  sighs  of  the  flowers.  A  kiss  from  Esclarmonde 
arouses  Roland  from  his  torpor.  They  fall  into  each  other's  arms.  But 
the  branches  of  the  trees  descend  and  envelop  the  embracing  lovers. 
They  disappear  beneath  the  blossoms,  while  the  orchestra  expresses  the 
sentiments  that  thrill  them. 

"  The  return  of  morning  recalls  Roland  to  a  sense  of  duty.-  The  foliage 
has  been  dispersed,  the  flowers  have  faded,  and  the  two  lovers,  reunited  in 
a  chamber  of  a  magic  palace,  cannot  make  up  "their  minds  to  separate. 
Esclarmonde,  hearing  the  distant  echoes  of  a  trumpet,  tells  her  lover  that 
the  city  of  Blois  is  besieged  by  the  infamous  Sarwegur,  that  king  Cleomer 
is  in  danger,  and  that  he  must  deliver  him.  She  gives  him  the  sword  of 
St.  George,  which  will  make  him  invincible,  but  will  be  shattered  if  he 
reveals  the  secret  of  their  mysterious  loves.  She  also  promises  him  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  be,  she  will  come  to  join  him  every 
night  and  give  herself  up  to  his  embraces. 
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"  The  fifth  tableau  represents  a  corner  of  the  ramparts  of  the  city  of 
Blois,  with  the  houses  burnt,  the  towers  crumbled  to  dust,  the  walls  over- 
turned. The  people  are  lamenting.  The  king  Cldomer  exhorts  to  resig- 
nation, the  bishop  encourages  him  to  put  his  last  hope  in  God.  A  miracle 
might  save  the  city. 

"The  liberator  comes.  'Tis  Roland,  comte  de  Blois.  He  challenges 
Sarwegur  to  single  combat  and  kills  him.  Blois  is  saved,  and,  as  a  re- 
ward, Cleomer  offers  to  Roland  to  become  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
Bathilde.  To  everyone's  surprise  the  hero  refuses  this  glorious  union 
and  will  give  no  reason  for  his  refusal.  While  Cleomer  withdraws  in 
anger,  the  crowd  shouts  enthusiastically  around  its  saviour.  '  I  will 
find  out,'  mutters  the  bishop,  '  what  Roland  refuses  to  tell ;  he  will 
speak.' 

11  Night  has  come.  Roland,  alone  in  his  chamber,  awaits  the  return 
of  his  unknown  love.  The  bishop  comes  and  gets  his  secret  from  him. 
Henceforth  Esclarmonde  is  lost  to  him.  He  has  broken  his  oath,  he  is 
a  perjurer.  St.  George's  sword  breaks  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  power- 
less to  defend .  his  beloved  against  the  bishops  and  the  monks  who  have 
come  with  him.  Surrounded  by  the  spirits  of  fire,  whom  she  summons  to 
her  aid,  Esclarmonde  vanishes  amid  the  curses  of  the  crowd  and  the  sup- 
plications of  her  distracted  lover. 

"  After  this  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  where  a 
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Byzantine  herald  proclaims  a  tourney,  the  victor  in  which  shall  be  Esclar- 
monde's  husband.  Phorcas  gives  vent  to  his  rage.  Esclarmonde  appears, 
drawn  thither  by  her  father's  magic  power. 

"  In  the  last  tableau  we  are  back  in  Byzantium  ;  Roland,  victor  in  the 
tourney,  to  which  he  had  come  to  seek  death,  marries  Esclarmonde." 

The  orchestral  suite  played  at  this  concert  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
made  up  of  selections  from  the  music  of  the  opera.  There  is  no  orches- 
tral number  in  the  opera  nearly  as  long  as  the  shortest  of  the  four  move- 
ments of  this  suite.  Massenet  has  simply  taken  parts  of  scenes,  in  one 
case  an  entr'acte,  from  the  opera,  and  developed  them  as  concert  music 
for  orchestra.  In  how  far  he  has  preserved  the  original  instrumentation 
I  do  not  know ;  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  the  score  of  the 
opera  itself.  But,  as  much  that  he  has  taken  from  the  opera  is  there 
written  for  voices  as  well  as  orchestra,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  orchestration  in  the  suite  is  as  new  as  the 
development. 
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The  first  movement  is  Evocation  :  Andante  maestoso  in  D  minor  (3-4 
time).  It  opens  with  a  pompous  introduction  for  the  full  orchestra ;  then, 
with  a  change  to  9-8  time,  takes  up  Esclarmonde's  Invocation:  "  O  lune / 
triple  Hecate  !  0  Tanit !  Astarte  /"  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera.  Farther 
on,  at  the  change  to  D  major  (4-4  time),  the  strings  (without  double- 
basses)  take  up  a  flowing  cantilena,  which  is  the  theme  of  the  chorus  :  "  O 
divine  Esclarmotide"  in  the  prologue  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is  worked 
up  at  considerable  length,  with  gradually  increased  orchestra,  to  the  end 
of  the  movement ;  the  development  has  little  in  common  with  that  in  the 
opera.  This  movement  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  1 
English-horn,  2  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  2  bassoons,  1  Sarussophone  or 
double-bassoon,*  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  tam-tam,  triangle,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  harps,  and  the 
usual  strings.  Toward  the  close  there  are  a  few  measures  for  organ  ad 
libitum. 

The  second  movement  is  LTle  magique  :  Andante  moderato  assai  in  A 
major  (4-4  time).  The  musical  material  is  taken  from  the  opening  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera,  but  is  much  extended  in  development.     The  form 

•The  Sarussophones  are  a  family  of  seven  wind  instruments,  made  of  metal  and  played  with  a  double 
reed  (like  the  oboe  and  bassoon),  running  from  the  sopranino  (or  suraigu)  down  to  the  double-bass.  This 
family  resulted  from  some  experiments  made  by  a  French  oboist,  named  Sarus,  with  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
the  oboe.  The  piercing  of  the  tube  is  done  on  mathematical  principles,  and  all  the  holes  are  of  exactly  the 
scientific  size  and  shape;  the  mechanism  is  one  of  keys  and  levers.  It  was  supposed  that,  with  a  correct 
system  of  piercing, —  no  regard  being  had  to  bringing  the  holes  within  reach  of  the  player's  fingers,  nor  to  the 
arbitrary  divisions  of  the  tube  of  the  old  oboe, —  this  new  "  oboe,"  made  of  metal,  would  be  a  perfect  instru- 
ment. As  a  fact,  it  turned  out  not  to  be  an  oboe  at  all,  but  something  quite  different  in  tone.  So,  following 
Adolphe  Sax's  idea,  as  exemplified  by  his  family  of  Saxophones,  Sarus  brought  out  his  corresponding  family 
of  Sarussophones.  It  should  be  remembered,  by  the  way,  that  the  Saxophone  family  owed  its  origin  to  some 
very  similar  experiments  on  the  clarinet. 
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is  perfectly  free :  mysterious,  dreamy  harmonies  alternating  with  a  brisk 
dance,  Allegro  scherzando  vivo  (3-8  time).  The  movement  is  scored  for  2 
flutes,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  1  English-horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  Glockenspiel,  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  third  movement  is  Hymenee  :  Anda7ite  cantabile  in  C  major  (9-8 
time).  It  is  a  somewhat  extended  version  of  the  entr'acte  after  the  second 
act  of  the  opera,  and  is  less  changed  from  the  original  than  the  other 
movements  in  the  suite.  It  contains  the  development  of  a  single  cantabile 
theme,  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  eighth  followed  by  a  quarter  being 
persistently  prominent  in  the  accompaniment.  The  orchestra  is  the  same 
as  in  the  first  movement. 

The  fourth  movement  is  Dans  la  Foret ;  it  comprises  A.  Pastorale  : 
Andante  sans  lenteur  (calme  et pastoral)  in  F  major  (2-2  time),  and  B.  Chasse  : 
Allegro  in  A  minor  (6-8  time).  The  first  of  these  is  taken  from  the  open- 
ing of  Act  IV. ;  the  second,  from  Act  I.,  immediately  after  the  "  Evoca- 
tion." The  form  is  free  throughout.  The  orchestra  is  the  same  as  in  the 
first  movement,  with  the  addition  of  1  snare-drum  and  Glockenspiel,  and 
the  omission  of  the  harps. 

The  score  bears  no  dedication. 


ENTR'ACTE. 
ANALYTICAL   PROGRAMS. 

A  good  thing,  misused,  is  rather  liable  to  become  a  nuisance.     It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  whether  these  program-books  are  good  or  the  opposite  ; 
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but  I  can  see  perfectly  well,  from  my  seat  in  the  balcony,  that  they  are 
often  misused. 

I  have,  from  the  beginning,  done  my  best  to  guard  against  this ;  that 
is  to  say  that  I  have  tried  to  make  my  analyses  of  compositions  of  a  sort 
that  no  one  would  be  tempted  to  read  while  trying  to  listen  to  the  music  — 
tryifig  to  listen,  because  no  one  can  really  listen  to  music  while  reading 
anything  but  the  score.  I  have  often  received  letters,  asking  why  I  did 
not  give  examples  —  themes,  leading  motives,  etc. —  in  musical  notation, 
so  as  better  to  enable  the  reading  listener  to  follow  the  music  and  the 
analysis  at  the  same  time.  My  answer  has  always  been  that  I  did  not 
wish  any  one  to  do  this,  and  that  I  had  done  my  best  to  prevent  it. 

The  only  proper  use  to  put  a  musical  analysis  to  is  to  study  it  either 
before  or  after  hearing  the  music  itself,  to  study  it  together  with  the  score 
of  the  composition.  If  these  program-books  could  be  issued  a  week 
before  each  concert,  they  might  be  used  as  helps  to  study  beforehand  ; 
but  unfortunately  they  cannot  be  so  issued.  That  varium  et  mutabile, 
the  solo  performer,  often  subjects  a  program  to  lightning  changes,  and  no 
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program  can  safely  be  considered  definitely  settled  upon  until  shortly 
before  the  concert.  Then,  non-resident  singers  have  an  inconvenient 
way  of  sending  telegrams  of  this  sort :  u  Aria  from  Figai-o."  The 
program-book  editor  goes  to  the  manager  —  who  naturally  knows  nothing 
about  it ;  then  to  the  conductor,  who  does  not  know  any  more.  Then 
he  asks  some  of  the  orchestra  players ;  one  remembers  hearing  the 
artist  sing  "  Voi  che  sapete  "  on  one  of  the  trips  two  years  before,  but  is 
reminded  by  a  friend  that  she  sang  "  No?i  so  piii  cosa  son "  last  year  in 
Philadelphia.  Another  reports  that  he  has  just  seen  in  the  papers  that 
she  has  made  a  hit  with  "  Dove  sono  "  in  Denver.  What  aria  in  the 
opera  is  she  to  sing  this  time  ?  Nobody  can  tell.  An  inquiring  telegram 
is  sent  off,  which  the  artist,  being  a  true  diva,  generally  neglects  to 
answer;  or  else  a  counter-telegram  comes  back,  saying  that  she  will  tell 
when  she  gets  to  Boston  —  that  is,  on  Thursday  morning,  and  the 
program-books  have  to  be  ready  for  the  Friday  afternoon  rehearsal ! 
Often  the  baffled  analyst  cannot  find  out  before  she  actually  comes  to 
rehearsal  whether  she  means  to  sing  her  aria  in  German  or  in  Italian ; 
and  the  text  cannot  be  printed  until  the  language  is  known. 

But  the  program-books  can  be  studied  at  home,  after  the  concert; 
that  is  what  the  analyses  are  meant  for.  I  cannot  imagine  a  technical 
analysis  meaning  anything  to  anybody  who  reads  it,  without  a  score  to 
refer  to,  in  the  intermissions  between  the  pieces  at  the  concert ;  and  to 
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read  it  while  trying  to  listen  to  the  music,  that  is,  during  the  performance, 
is  wanton  wickedness.  Music  is  meant  to  be  listened  to;  and  the  true 
way  to  listen  to  it  is  just  to  listen,  and,  as  the  excellent  Grosvenor  says, 
"think  of  nothing  at  all."  Spotting  themes  and  leading  motives  is  not 
artistic  listening ;  the  hearer  who  says  to  himself :  "  Aha,  this  is  a  chord 
of  the  dominant  7th !  "  gets  no  more  out  of  the  music  than  poor  Joe 
Gargery  did  out  of  his  newspaper,  his  power  of  reading  being  confined 
to  the  occasional  recognition  of  the  syllable  "J,  O  —  Jo." 

Of  course  what  I  have  said  here  about  the  program-books  being  used 
as  helps  to  home  study  refers  only  to  the  technical  analyses  of  composi- 
tions, such  analyses  as  treat  of  matters  of  traditional  musical  form  — 
sonata,  rondo,  fugue,  etc. —  or  such  as  name  the  several  leading  motives  in 
Wagnerian  selections.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  a  general 
account  of  a  composition  and  an  analysis  thereof ;  many  compositions, 
especially  of  the  modern  schools,  are  in  so  free  and  unconventional  a 
form  as  not  to  lend  themselves  to  formal  analysis  (of  the  technical  sort) 
at  all. 
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The  Handel  organ  concerto  played  at  this  concert  suggests  some  consid- 
erations as  to  Handel's  scores  in  general,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
written  and  published,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed. 
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Among  all  Handel's  concerted  compositions  —  whether  for  instruments 
alone,  or  for  instruments  and  voices  (cantatas,  oratorios,  or  operas)  —  one 
finds  exceedingly  few  the  scores  of  which  are  completely  written  out.  To 
understand  the  reason  for  this,  we  must  know  something  of  the  musical 
habits  and  conventions  of  his  day. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that,  in  Handel's  day,  some 
keyboard-instrument  (the  organ  or  the  harpsichord)  was  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  performance  of  all  concerted  music  that  was  not  written  a 
cappella,  that  is,  for  voices  alone.  Whether  any  such  instrument  was 
indicated  in  the  score  or  not,  it  was  generally  taken  for  granted  that  it 
would  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  instruments  set  down  in  the 
score.  To  be  sure,  its  use  was  usually  indicated,  by  terms  such  as  Organo, 
Cembalo^  or  Contifiuo,  written  opposite  the  bass  staff  of  the  score  ;  but 
such  indications  were  by  no  means  invariable,  and,  even  in  their  absence, 
one  can  find  other  signs  of  the  use  of  such  instruments  being  contemplated 
by  the  composer.*  Frequent  thorough-bass  figuring  under  the  bass  part  is 
the  plainest  indication,  for  the  full  harmony  corresponding  to  this  figuring 
could  only  be  played  on  a  keyboard  instrument ;  and  the  idea  that  com- 
posers jotted  down  thorough-bass  figuring  for  nothing  —  when  they 
omitted  so  much  more  —  is  not  to  be  entertained. 

*  One  curious  instance  of  this  is  a  set  of  chamber  compositions  (I  now  forget  by  what  composer,  but  dating 
from  Handel's  day)  called  "Trios"  on  the  title-page,  but  containing  parts  for  only  violin  and 'cello.  No 
other  instrument  is  mentioned,  but  the  harpsichord  was  clearly  taken  for  granted. 
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This  unwritten  part  for  organ  or  harpsichord  was  technically  known  as 
the  "  accompaniment  "  ;  this  term  had  a  very  specific  meaning  in  Handel's 
day.  It  did  not  mean,  as  it  does  now,  the  sum  of  all  the  instrumental 
parts  accompanying  one  or  more  voices,  but  the  part  played  by  the  organ 
or  harpsichord,  accompanying  the  other  instruments.  In  those  days,  a 
"  good  accompanist "  was  not  one  who  played  sympathetic  accompani- 
ments to  singers  or  solo  instruments,  but  one  who  could  develop  the 
unwritten  "accompaniment"  (organ  or  harpsichord  part)  into  full  harmony 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  art.  Of  course  something  was  written ;  but 
this  something  was  only  the  bass  —  the  part  played  by  the  orchestral 
basses  —  with  or  without  thoroughbass  figuring. 

Of  course  the  question  of  how  much  and  what  the  accompanist  was  to 
play  is  hard  to  answer  satisfactorily  now.  The  matter  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  One  theory  is  that  he  was  meant  to 
play  only  enough  to  fill  out  the  harmony  in  such  passages  as  were  left 
incompletely  harmonized  by  the  composer ;  that  is,  only  where  the  instru- 
mental parts  actually  written  out  did  not  of  themselves  complete  the 
harmony.  This  theory,  however,  is  untenable  —  at  least,  as  far  as 
regards  Handel.  One  often  finds  in  his  scores  that  the  thorough-bass 
figuring  is  most  elaborate  just  where  the  written-out  instrumental  parts 
are  most  complete,  and  leave  no  gap  whatever  in  the  harmony.  And,  as 
has   been    said,   this    elaborate    thorough-bass  figuring    indicates   the    co- 
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operation  of  a  keyboard-instrument  with  indubitable  clearness.  It  is  as 
if  the  composer  said  to  the  organist  or  cembalist :  "  Go  on  playing, 
no  matter  how  little  there  seems  to  be  for  you  to  do."  Again,  in  other 
places,  where  the  co-operation  of  the  organ  or  harpsichord  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  there  is  no  thorough-bass  figuring  at  all. 

Why  composers  should  have  been  willing  to  leave  their  scores  in  so 
problematical  a  condition  seems  strange  to  us  now.  But  it  was  one  of 
the  usages  of  the  day.  Upon  the  whole,  composers  before  Beethoven 
were  generally  very  careless  in  writing  their  scores.  Gluck  would  often 
merely  write  u  col  basso"  against  his  viola  part, —  meaning  it  to  double 
the  'celli  and  double-basses  in  the  upper  octave, —  without  considering 
that  an  implicit  following-out  of  this  direction  would  at  times  carry  the 
violas  higher  than  the  first  violins,  not  to  mention  changing  consecutive 
4ths  into  consecutive  5ths.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  study  at  times  to 
tell  whether  Mozart  wished  a  grace-note  to  be  played  as  an  appoggiatura 
or  an  acciaccatwa ;  he  used  the  two  signs  indifferently,  with  complete 
nonchalance  ;  he  was  also  careless  in  distinguishing  between  the  sign 
for  common  time  and  that  for  alia  breve  time. 

In  Handel's  time  this  routine  of  leaving  much  in  a  score  unwritten  was 
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plainly  to  save  time.  The  astonishingly  short  time  in  which  he  is  known 
to  have  written  some  of  his  greatest  scores  is,  in  part,  accounted  for  by 
it ;  had  he  written  out  every  note,  the  feat  would  have  been  impossible. 
And  that  it  was  safe  to  leave  the  "  accompaniment "  unwritten,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  in  those  days,  composers  generally  played  it  themselves  ; 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  art  of  improvising  ''accompaniments"  from 
figured  (or  even  unfigured)  basses  was  very  generally  cultivated,  and 
organists  and  cembalists  had  acquired  great  skill  in  it. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  stands  that  there  is  hardly  a  score  by 
Handel  in  which  there  is  not  something  to  be  filled  out,  as  an  "  accom- 
paniment "  for  either  organ  or  harpsichord.  Without  such  "  accompani- 
ment," the  score  is  incomplete,  and  it  was  never  performed  without  one 
in  the  composer's  day. 

That  the  necessary  filling-out  of  the  "  accompaniment  "  can  no  longer  be 
safely  left  to  improvisation,  need  hardly  be  said.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  this  filling-out  ought  to  be  done  as  nearly  in  Handel's  style  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  Handel's  style  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  his  day,  it  was 
the  current  style  (barring  some  few  individual  idiosyncrasies),  and  every 
competent  musician  was  well  up  in  it ;  but  today  a  musician  has  to  do  a 
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certain  violence  to  himself  to  write  in  it,  let  alone  improvising  in  it.  It 
is  now  only  the  few  specialists  who  have  made  a  study  of  Handel,  and 
have  thoroughly  imbued  themselves  with  his  style,  who  are  competent  to 
fill  out  the  "accompaniment"  to  a  Handel  score  as  it  should  be  filled 
out :  and  this  they  do  with  pen  and  ink.  after  mature  reflection,  not  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  in  improvising.  Some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  have 
not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  fill  out  Handel's  "  accompaniments,"  and 
have  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the  task ;  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Mozart.  Mendelssohn,  and  Robert  Franz. 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  ';  accompaniment "  is  to  be  filled 
out  there  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  experts.  Twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a  rather  virulent  pen-and-ink  war  on  the 
subject  in  Germany,  and  the  matter  is  being  discussed  with  no  little  vio- 
lence even  now  in  England.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
this  discussion  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are,  roughly  speaking,  two  op- 
posing parties:  the  so-called  " historical"  party  and  —  the  other.  The 
historical  party  owes  its  name  to  its  pertinacious  insistence  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  out  the  "  accompaniment "  on  the  harpsichord  (or  pianoforte) 
or  organ,  because  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  Handel  himself  filled  it  out 
on  one  or  the  other  of  these  instruments.     The   other  party,   sometimes 
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known  as  the  "  artistic  "  party,  lays  little  stress  upon  the  particular  instru- 
ment, or  instruments,  on  which  the  filling  out  is  done, —  in  fact,  they,  for 
the  most  part,  advocate  giving  the  organ  or  harpsichord  the  go-by,  and  em- 
ploying various  combinations  of  orchestral  instruments  for  the  filling-out 
(but  not  as  a  matter  of  life-and-death  importance), —  but  throw  nearly  the 
whole  weight  of  their  arguments  upon  the  musical  style  in  which  the  addi- 
tions are  to  be  written,  a  matter  to  which  the  historical  party  pay  compara- 
tively little  attention. 

When  the  pen-and-ink  war  was  raging  in  Germany,  the  historical  party 
was  chiefly  represented  by  Friedrich  Chrysander  and  Philipp  Spitta 
(the  noted  biographers  of  Handel  and  Bach) ;  Johannes  Brahms  and 
Joseph  Joachim  may  be  mentioned  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  sympathizing 
with  them.  The  protagonists  of  the  artistic  party  were  Robert  Franz, 
Julius  Schaffer,  and  Otto  Dresel,  Franz  Liszt  being  among  their  strong 
sympathisers.  Now  the  headquarters  of  the  "  historical  "  ideas  are  Leip- 
zig and  London,  to  a  certain  extent  also  Paris  and  New  York.  Well-nigh 
everywhere  else  in  the  musical  world  the  ideas  of  the  other,  "  artistic  " 
party  have  found  acceptance. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  discussion  ; 
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nor  could  I  do  so  with  due  dispassionateness,  as  I  happen  to  be  a  heart- 
and  soul  adherent  of  the  artistic  party,  and  can  find  little  that  is  convinc- 
ing in  the  opposite  arguments.  Enough  that  there  are  strong,  learned,  care- 
ful, and  honest  men  on  both  sides,  and  the  question  can  in  no  wise  be 
regarded  as  settled  yet.  Probably  it  never  will  be  entirely  settled  to 
everybody's  satisfaction.  Discussions  on  it  are  very  like  discussions  on 
Religion  :  of  the  sort  that  convince  only  one  side. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Opus  61      ...     Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on 

July  29,  1856.) 

This   symphony  was  written  in   1845-46  ;  it  was  really  the  third  that 

Schumann  wrote,  for  the   one  first  written  (in  D  minor)  was  withdrawn 

after  the  first  performance,  remodelled  later,  and  finally  published  as  No.  4. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  an  introduction,  Sostenuto  assai  in  C 
major  (6-4  time),  which  begins  pianissimo  with  a  solemn  call  of  the  horns, 
trumpets,  and  alto-trombone  on  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  key,  against 
flowing  counterpoint  in  the  strings.     This  phrase  of  the  brass  instruments 
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has  been  called  the  "  motto  "  of  the  symphony,  for  it  appears  more  or  less 
prominently  in  three  of  the  four  movements.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a 
theme,  as  it  is  not  developed  in  any  way  in  the  course  of  the  composition 
but  merely  puts  in  an  occasional  episodic  appearance.  After  twenty-four 
measures,  in  which  the  strings  seem  as  if  groping  in  the  dark,  led  on  by 

the  light  of  the  brass,  the  tempo  quickens  to  Uii  poco  piu  vivace  and  the 
wood-wind  begins  to  bring  in  figures  from  the  principal  theme  of  the  en- 
suing Allegro  over  a  close  tremolo  in  the  middle  strings.  The  tempo  and 
rhythm  grow  more  and  more  agitated,  until  a  descending  passage  in  the 
first  violins  alone,////  e piu  striiigendo,  leads  over  to  the  main  body  of  the 
movement. 

This,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  in  C  major  (3-4  time),  begins  immediately 
with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme  by  the  full  orchestra  (without  trom- 
bones), beginning  piatio  and  swelling  by  a  gradual  crescendo  to  forte.  This 
theme  is  peculiarly  Schumannesque  in  its  nervous,  uneasy  rhythm,  the 
almost  invariable  accent  upon  the  second  beat  of  the  measure  having 
something  of  the  effect  of  a  persistent  syncopation.  When  the  forte  is 
reached,  a  transitional  passage  in  C  minor,  but  almost  immediately  modu 
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lating  to  E-flat  major,  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  first  subsidiary :  a  wild, 
frenetic  chromatic  phrase,  energetically,  almost  frantically  worked  up  in 
contrapuntal  passage-work,  upon  the  fierce  turmoil  of  which  the  joyous 
conclusion-theme  suddenly  bursts  forth  like  a  ray  of  sunshine.  A  brief 
return  of  characteristic  figures  from  the  first  theme  ends  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  on  the  dominant,  G  major.  This  first  part  is  repeated.  It 
will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  no  real  "second  theme." 

The  free  fantasia  begins  fiercely  on  the  first  theme  and  first  subsidiary. 
After  a  while,  the  wood-wind  comes  in  with  a  new  sighing  phrase  —  a 
rhythmic  modification  of  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  —  which  is  so  de- 
veloped, in  alternation  with  a  figure  from  the  conclusion-theme,  that  it 
assumes  the  character  of  an  actual  second  theme.  This  development  in 
the  wind  instruments  is  contrapuntally  accompanied  by  figures  from  the 
first  theme  in  the  strings.  After  a  good  deal  of  this,  the  working-out 
returns  to  the  first  theme,  and  a  crescendo  climax  on  the  first  subsidiary  and 
the  conclusion-theme  leads  to  the  triumphant  fortissimo  return  of  the  first 
theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

The  third  part  is  regular  in  its  reproduction  of  the  first,  save  that  the 
scoring  is  at  times  somewhat  more  elaborate.     An  episodic  phrase  in  3rds 
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in  the  wood-wind  leads  to  the  coda,  which  is  worked  up  con  fuoco  on  the 
first  theme  to  a  grand  closing  climax,  about  the  middle  of  which  the  trum- 
pets ring  out  with  the  "  motto  "  of  the  symphony. 

The  second  movement,  Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  in  C  major  (2-4  time), 
although  not  in  the  quickened  Minuet  time  and  rhythm  of  the  traditional 
scherzi,  well  deserves  its  title.  It  is  in  the  form  of  the  scherzo  with  two 
trios.  The  scherzo  proper  is  one  continuous  rush  of  the  first  violins  in 
sixteenth-notes,  rather  simply  accompanied  by  the  other  strings  and  various 
groupings  of  wind  instruments.     It  is  long  and  elaborately  developed. 

The  first  trio,  in  G  major,  brings  in  a  new  theme  in  lively  triplet  rhythm, 
which  alternates  with  a  quieter  phrase  in  even  time.  The  triplet  theme  is 
given  mostly  to  the  wood-wind  and  horns ;  the  quieter  one,  to  the  strings.* 
This  first  trio  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  scherzo,  after  which  the  second 

*The  late  Otto  Dresel  once  told  me  a  curious  fact  about  this  first  trio.  When,  as  a  boy,  he  was  studying 
under  Mendelssohn  in  Leipzig,  he  happened  to  be  left  alone  one  day  in  Mendelssohn's  study.  While  mousing 
round  there,  with  a  boy's  curiosity,  he  espied  on  a  desk  a  MS.  score  that  was  not  in  Mendelssohn's  hand- 
writing. It  turned  out  to  be  the  MS.  of  Schumann's  C  major  symphony  —  then  unknown,  save  to  the  com- 
poser and  a  friend  or  two;  it  had  evidently  been  sent  to  Mendelssohn  to  look  over.  Dresel,  much  interested 
in  his  unexpected  find,  forthwith  began  to  read  the  score,  and  had  time  to  read  it  through  and  replace  it 
where  he  had  found  it,  before  Mendelssohn  returned.  He  told  me  that,  curiously  enough,  the  triplet 
theme  of  the  first  trio  of  the  scherzo  was  exposed  and  carried  through  by  the  strings  alone.  Yet  when,  some 
weeks  later,  he  heard  the  symphony  rehearsed  at  the  Gewandhaus,  this  theme  was  played  by  the  wood-wind 
and  horns,  just  as  it  stands  now  in  the  published  score.  Dresel  thought  it  pretty  plain  that  Schumann 
transferred  this  theme  from  the  strings  to  the  wind  on  Mendelssohn's  advice.  It  was  not  uncharacteristic  of 
Schumann's  greenness  in  orchestral  matters  at  the  time,  that  he  should  not  have  thought  of  giving  the  theme 
to  the  wind  — after  the  carnival  of  the  violins  in  the  scherzo  proper  —  without  being  prompted  thereto  by  his 
friend. 
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trio  comes.  A  simple  theme  in  2-4  time,  and  having  much  of  the  folk-song 
character,  is  first  exposed  in  full  harmony  by  the  strings  (without  double- 
basses),  and  then  developed  against  a  running  contrapuntal  counter-figure. 
Another  return  of  the  scherzo,  ending  with  a  rushing  coda,  closes  the 
movement.  Just  before  the  end,  the  "  motto  "  makes  its  appearance  once 
more  in  the  horns  and  trumpets  fortissimi. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  espressivo  in  C  minor  (2-4  time),  presents 
the  continuous  development  of  a  beautiful  phrase  —  with  one  or  two  sub- 
sidiary phrases  —  to  a  long-drawn-out  cantilena,  beginning  in  C  minor  and 
ending  in  the  relative  E-flat  major.  Then  comes  a  contrapuntal  interlude 
in  the  fugued  style,  followed  by  a  return  of  the  melodic  developments  in 
the  first  part  of  the  movement,  now  in  C  minor  and  C  major.  It  is  one 
of  Schumann's  most  poetic  slow  movements,  and  might  well  dispute  the 
(unauthentic)  title  of  "Moonlight"  with  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
C-sharp  minor  sonata,  opus  27. 
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The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  molto  vivace  in  C  major  (2-2  time),  begins, 
and  is  developed  for  a  while,  as  if  the  composer  intended  to  write  a  largely- 
planned-out  rondo.  The  full  orchestra  (without  trombones)  dashes  in  forte 
upon  the  first  theme  and  develops  it  at  considerable  length.  Then  comes 
some  rapid  subsidiary  passage- work  on  a  running  figure  of  the  first  violins, 
against  flickering  triplet  arpeggj  in  the  wood- wind,  leading  to  some  imita- 
tive contrapuntal  work  on  a  figure  taken  from  the  principal  theme  of  the 
slow  movement.  This  development  is  quite  protracted,  debouching  at  last 
into  a  rapid  rush  of  the  lower  strings  against  strong  chords  in  the  rest  of 
the  orchestra,  which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  brilliant  first  theme.  This  is 
again  very  extendedly  developed,  and  followed  by  some  more  contrapun- 
tal imitations  on  the  figure  from  the  Adagio.  So  far,  the  form  has  been 
strictly  that  of  a  rondo,  although  the  development  —  at  times  amounting 
to  elaborate  working-out  —  has  been  "well-nigh  unprecedentedly  extended 
for  the  first  two  sections  of  a  rondo.  A  rondo,  carried  through  in  the  or- 
dinary way  on  so  stupendous  a  basis,  would  be  inordinately  long.  But 
now  Schumann  bids  farewell  to  the  rondo  form.  During  the  last  develop- 
ments on  the  figure  from  the  Adagio,  the  treatment  of  that  figure  has  re- 
sulted in   producing  what  might  be  called  the  germ  of  a  new  theme.     It 
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can  hardly  be  said  that,  at  the  point  in  the  movement  which  we  have  now 
reached,  this  new  theme  has  really  come  into  complete  being.  But  the 
material  for  it  has  gradually  been  accumulating.  Now,  after  some  mo- 
ments of  silence  in  the  entire  orchestra,  it  appears  full-grown  in  the  wood- 
wind (in  A- flat  major),  and  is  developed  to  one  of  the  longest  codas  in  all 
symphonic  writing.  Now  and  then  figures  from  the  first  theme  return  for 
a  while,  but  never  the  first  theme  itself ;  and  at  one  time  we  come  upon  a 
reminiscence  of  part  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement.  But  this 
stupendous  coda  runs  for  the  most  part  on  the  newly  formed  theme. 
Toward  the  close,  the  "  motto  "  returns  triumphantly  in  all  the  brass. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Oscar  I.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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(First  time  in  New  York.) 

I.    Adagio  maestoso  (E  minor)         -  3-4 

Allegro  (E  minor)       ______  2-2 

II.    Andantino  (A  minor;  _____  2-2 

III.    Vivace  (E  minor)        ______  3.4 

Karl  Goldmark  -        -        -        -        Scherzo  in  A  major,  Op.  45 

(Fir3t  time.) 

Antonin  Dvorak  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New 

World,"  Op.  95 
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Allegro  molto  (E  minor)    -         -         -         _         -  2-4 

II.    Largo  (D-flat  major)           _____  4-4 

III.  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  (E  minor)       -  8-4 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco  (E  minor)      -         -  .  4-4 
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Overture,  "  The  Roman  Carnival,"  Opus  9     .     .     Hector  Berlioz. 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere),  France,  on  Dec.  11,  1803; 
died  in  Paris  on  March  9,  1869.) 

The  subtitle  of  this  overture  is  :  "  Second  Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
to  be  played  before  the  Second  Act  of  the  Opera."  Its  principal  theme 
is  taken  from  the  Saltarello,  danced  on  the  Piazza  Navona  in  Rome  in  the 
closing  scene  of  the  first  act.  The  overture  begins,  Allegro  assai  confuoco, 
immediately  with  this  theme,  given  out  in  forte  by  the  violins  and 
violas,  and  answered  on  the  second  measure  in  free  imitation  by  the 
flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets,  the  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and  cornets 
coming  in  on  the  third  measure  with  a  second  response.  Then  follows  a 
measure  of  sudden  silence  ;  light  trills  in  the  strings  and  a  sudden  flaring- 
up  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns  lead  to  a  long-sustained  E  in  the  horn, 
which  is  answered  by  a  low  G-natural  in  the  clarinet.  The  move- 
ment now  changes  from  Allegro  assai  con  fnoco,  6-8  time,  to  Andante 
sostenuto,  3-4  time ;  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  plain  harmony 
in  the  strings,  the  English-horn  outlines  a  tender  melody ;  soon  the  vio- 
las take  up  the  song,  against  a  counter-theme  in  the  flutes,  the  move- 
ment developing  later  on  into  a  duet  between  the  English-horn  and 
violas.  Then  some  of  the  wood-wind  and  brass,  together  with  the  ket- 
tledrums, triangle,  and  tambourine,  strike  up  softly  a  lively  dance- 
rhythm, —  as  of  dance-music  heard  in  the  distance, —  while  the  bassoons 
and  'celli,  on  one  part,  and  the  flute,  oboe,  English-horn,  and  violins,  on 
the  other,  play  the  preceding  tender  love-melody  in  close  canon  ;  as  the 
further  development  of  this  melody  proceeds,  the  distant  dance-music  is 
hushed  after  a  while,  and,  just  as  all  is  about  to  sink  back  into  silence, 
rapid  ascending  and  descending  scales  suddenly  flare  up  in  the  wood- 
wind,—  like  a  sudden  irruption  of  a  torch-bearing  crowd  into  the  silent 
square, —  the  tempo  changes  again  to  Allegro  vivace,  6-8,  and  the  strings 
begin  softly  to  sketch  out  the  theme  and  rhythm  of  the  Saltarello.  Here  the 
main  body  of  the  overture  begins.  Berlioz  does  not  follow  the  regular  sym- 
phonic plan  of  the  overture  form  at  all ;  he  here  begins  by  building  up  his 
theme,  as  it  were,  out  of  small  fragments,  and  then  proceeds  immediately 
with  the  development  and  working-out.  There  is  no  proper  second  theme  ; 
but,  about  the  middle  of  the  movement,  as  the  wild  dance-music  grows 
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softer  and  softer,  the  love-song  of  the  introduction  returns  (not  as  a  second 
theme,  but  as  a  counter-theme  worked  up  contrapuntally  against  the 
principal  one),  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  the  trombones  and  other 
wind  instruments,  and  is  made  the  subject  of  some  quasi-canonical  imita 
tions,  while  the  strings  continue  the  rhythm  of  the  Saltarello.  The  latter 
soon  comes  back  in  all  its  vigor,  and  is  worked  out  afresh.  The  overture 
is  scored  for  2  flutes  (of  which  one  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
2  oboes  (of  which  the  second  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn), 
2  clarinets,  4  horns,  4  bassoons,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  cym- 
bals, 2  tambourines,  triangle,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  E  minor,  Op.  5.     Ernst  von  Dohnanyi 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Adagio  maestoso  in 
E  minor  (3-4  time),  the  orchestra  giving  out  eight  measures  of  solemn 
fortissimo  in  full  harmony,  developing  a  figure  that  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  This  exordium  is 
answered  by  a  short  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument.  Eight  more  meas- 
ures of  orchestra,  and  another  cadenza.  The  tempo  now  changes  to  Poco 
me7io  adagio,  and  the  orchestra  proceeds  to  develop  the  theme  already  given 
out,  in  contrapuntal  imitation,  the  pianoforte  soon  coming  in  with  a  pas- 
sionate phrase  in  the  right  hand  against  rolling  arpeggj  in  the  left.  The 
introduction  closes  decrescendo,  leading  immediately  over  to  the  main  body 
of  the  movement. 

This,  Allegro  in  E  minor  (2-2  time),  opens  with  the  first  theme,  given  out 
by  the  strings,  and  developed  by  them  and  the  wood-wind  and  horns. 
The  pianoforte  enters  fortissimo  with  a  more  ornate  variant  of  this  theme. 
It  is  followed  by  the  second  theme,  in  the  relative  G  major,  developed 
alternately  by  the  wood-wind  and  the  pianoforte  ;  some  brilliant  passage- 
work  leads  over  to  the  entrance  of  the  third  theme,  in  B  major,  a  brief 
melodious  passage  given  out  by  the  lower  strings  and  bassoon,  answered, 
by  the  solo  instrument.  Just  as  you  expect  the  development  to  come, 
however,  the  second  theme  returns  in  the  orchestra  against  running  passage- 
work  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a  fourth  theme,  in  B  minor  —  a  strong 
nervous  theme,  in  which  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  is 
prominent ;  this  is  briefly  worked  up  by'tthe  orchestra  and  pianoforte,  the 
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second  and  third  themes  soon  returning,  against  running  octaves  in  the 
solo  instrument,  fragments  of  the  first  theme  cropping  up  in  the  strings, 
and  leading  to  a  resounding  tutti  on  the  first  theme. 

A  short  solo  passage  in  the  pianoforte,  on  a  new  version  of  the  third 
theme,  leads  to  some  working-out  of  the  second  theme  in  the  orchestra 
against  running  passage  work  in  the  pianoforte,  which  leads  in  turn  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  move- 
ment ;  not,  however,  in  the  tonic,  but  in  C  minor.  The  development  of 
this  part  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  first.  The  first  theme  is  now 
immediately  followed  by  the  third  (somewhat  more  extendedly  developed 
than  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement),  and  this  by  some  working-out  in 
which  figures  from  the  fourth,  second,  and  first  themes  appear  alternately 
and  in  conjunction.  The  form  becomes  freer  and  freer,  up  to  a  return  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  theme  of  the  Adagio  introduction ;  some  new  develop- 
ments on  this  theme,  against  running  arpeggj  in  the  pianoforte,  form  a 
gradually  diminishing  coda,  the  movement  ending  pianissimo  in  E  major. 

The  second  movement,  Andantino  in  A  minor  (2-2  time),  opens  with  a 
long-drawn  cantilena  sung  by  the  horn,  over  pizzicato  counterpoint  in  the 
violas  and  basse  s,  the  violas  soon  adding  a  legato  middle  voice  (col  arcd). 
The  pianoforte  then  enters  alone  with  the  passionate  phrase  it  gave  out  in 
the  Poco  meno  adagio  of  the  introduction   to  the  first  movement.     Some 
free  recitative-li ke  passages  in  pianoforte  and  orchestra  lead  to  a  return  of 
the  opening  hottj  melody,  now  sung  in   A  major  by  the  first  violins  and 
'celli  in  unison?  against  triplet  chord-passages  in  the  pianoforte.     This  is 
followed  by  some  extended  developments  on  a  new  phrase  in  the  clarinet 
and  horn  (soon   with  a  counter-phrase  in  the  oboe  and  bassoon),  accom- 
panied by  double  arpeggj  on  the  pianoforte.     A  short  cadenza-passage  in 
the  solo  instrument  leads  to  a  fortissimo  working-up  of  the  opening  horn- 
theme  (in  trombones  and  trumpets)  together  with  the  passionate  phrase 
of  the  pianoforte  (in  the  higher  strings),  the  pianoforte  coming  in  every 
now  and  then  with  recitative-like  phrases.    A  last  piano  version  of  the  horn- 
phrase,  played  in  swept  chords  by  the  solo  instrument  against  counter- 
point in  the  lower  strings  pizzicati  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  third  movement,  Vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  approaches  the 
rondo  form,  in  its  extended  development  and  working-out  of  two  principal 
themes  and  a  lively,  waltz-like  subsidiary.  The  first  theme  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  opening  Adagio  of  the  first  movement ;  the  second 
makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  quasi-episodic  cantilena  in  the  'celli, 
against  harmonies  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  and  arpeggj  in  the  piano- 
forte. After  an  exceedingly  extended  development  of  this  thematic 
material,  a  long  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
second  theme.  Another  cadenza  leads  to  a  new  phase  of  the  first  theme, 
now  in  6-8  time,  which  is  again  elaborately  developed  in  this  new  shape, 
against  a  running  triplet  counter-theme.  Farther  on,  the  horn-phrase  of 
the  second  movement  comes  back  again,  and  is  worked  up  by  the  wood- 
wind and  horns  against  running  octaves  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a 
closing  Presto  in  E  major  (2-4  time),  in  which  a  new  theme  —  based,  how- 
ever, upon  a  figure  from  the  foregoing  —  is  made  the  subject  of  a  frenetic 
climax. 

This  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings ;  to 
which  are  added  in  the  last  movement  triangle  and  cymbals.  The  score 
bears  no  dedication. 
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Scherzo  in  A  major,  Opus  45 Karl  Goldmark. 

(Born  at  Kesthely  on  the  Platten-See,  Hungary,  on  May  18,  1830;  still  living  in  Vienra.) 

The  term  Scherzo,  in  the  title  of  this  composition,  is  evidently  used  in 
its  literal  sense,  as  "A  Joke,"  not  in  its  technical  one.  The  form  has 
little,  if  anything,  in  common  with  that  of  the  Scherzo. 

The  composition  begins  with  a  short  slow  introduction,  Anda?ite  sostenuto 
in  E  major  (3-4  time),  in  which  a  simple  chromatic  figure  is  worked  up 
polyphonically  by  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  A  major  (6-8  time), 
is  based  on  three  themes,  each  one  of  which  has  its  regular  thesis  and 
antithesis,  the  antitheses  of  the  second  and  third  being,  however,  identical. 

The  movement  opens  forte  with  repeated  triplet  3rds  in  the  violins  and 
violas,  against  which  the  horns  and  'celli  announce  the  strong  thesis  of 
the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  A  major;  the  light,  flickering  antithesis  is 
alternately  in  the  wood-wind  and  the  strings.  The  theme  is  then  repeated 
entire,  closing  this  time  in  the  dominant.  Then  the  "celli  give  out  the 
ca?itabile  thesis  of  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic,  to  a  simple  chord  accom- 
paniment in  the  double-basses  pizzicati,  horns,  and  bassoons ;  this  thesis 
is  forthwith  repeated  in  A-flat  minor  by  the  strings,  wood- wind,  and  horns, 
with  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment,  the  light,  dancing  antithesis  coming 
in  the  flute.  This  second  theme  is  then  developed  at  some  length,  the 
development  ending  on  the  chord  of  the  dominant  of  E  major.  Now  the 
horn  gives  out  the  thesis  of  the  third  theme  in  the  dominant  of  the  prin- 
cipal key,  E  major,  the  antithesis  coming  again  in  the  flute.  Both  thesis 
and  antithesis  are  then  repeated,  the  former  an  octave  higher  than  before. 

Now  the  working-out,  or  free  fantasia,  begins  :  in  the  shape  of  a  figaio 
("fugue  of  imitation,"  subject  and  response  being  identical)  on  the  third 
theme,  interrupted  at  moments  by  the  dancing  antithesis  in  its  original 
shape,  and  ending  with  some  free  passage-work. 

The  third  part  begins  regularly  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
tonic,  the  thesis  being  subjected  to  some  extended  developments  before 
the  antithesis  comes  in.  The  second  theme  follows  regularly,  and  de- 
bouches into  a  Poco  sostenuto  episode  in  the  tonic,  A  major,  in  which  a 
flickering  staccato  figure  is  worked  out  with  some  elaborateness,  a  resound- 
ing accelerando  for  the  full  orchestra  leading  over  to  the  Coda,  which  is  based 
almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme. 

This  Scherzo  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Opus  95. 

Antonin  DvorjCk. 
(Born  at  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8,  1841 ; 

still  living.) 
The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E 
minor  (4-8  time),  based  on  figures  from  themes  used  later  in  the  symphony. 
It  begins  pianissimo  in  the  lower  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind;  then 
comes  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  throbbing  figure  in  all  the  strings  in 
unison  and  octaves  is  answered  by  the  kettle-drums  and  short  chords  in 
the  wood-wind  and  horns  ;  after  this  some  piano  developments  for  fuller 
and  fuller  orchestra  lead  in  brief  climax  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (2-4  time), 
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begins  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the  first  theme,  the  first  member  being 
given  out  by  two  horns  in  unison,  the  second  by  the  wood-wind  in  3rds. 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  some  figures  being  sub- 
jected to  rhythmic  and  figural?  modifications  which  at  times  give  it  the  air 
of  a  new  subsidiary  melody.  After  a  while  the  second  theme  appears  in 
the  relative  G  major,  given  out  first  by  the  flute,  then  taken  up  by  the  vio- 
lins in  octaves ;  the  development  is  far  less  extended  than  that  of  the  first 
theme,  and  soon  leads  to  the  traditional  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.  Both  the  first  and  second  themes  have  a  marked  Negro 
accent. 

The  second  movement,  Largo  in  D-flat  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with 
some  mysterious  pianissimo  harmonies  in  the  brass  and  lower  wood-wind, 
after  which  the  melodious  principal  theme  is  sung  by  the  English-horn  over 
an  harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  muted  strings.  The  development  is 
quite  extended,  the  theme  appearing  at  last  in  two  muted  horns.  Then 
comes  a  change  to  C-sharp  minor  (enharmonic  of  the  tonic  in  the  minor 
mode)  Un  poco  piii  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional  passage  on  a  subsidiary 
theme  in  the  flute  and  oboe  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  long-drawn  canti- 
lena of  the  second  theme,  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  contrapuntal 
bass.  The  development  of  this  theme,  alternating  with  its  introductory 
subsidiary,  takes  up  the  whole  middle  part  of  the  movement.  A  return  to 
the  original  key  and  tempo  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  the  English-horn, 
the  brief  development  having  this  time  much  the  character  of  a  reminiscent 
coda.  The  movement  closes  pianissimo  with  a  four-part  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  is  in 
the  regular  form  of  scherzo  and  trio,  with  the  novelty,  however,  of  each  of 
these  two  divisions  being  based  upon  two  separate  themes.  The  first  theem 
of  the  scherzo  (in  E  minor)  generally  appears  in  canonical  imitation  ;  the 
second  theme  {poco  sostennto  in  E  major)  is  a  more  cantabile  melody.  The 
first  theme  of  the  trio  (in  C  major)  and  the  second  (in  the  same  key)  are 
both  of  a  lively  dance-like  character.  Just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the 
coda  that  follows  the  repetition  of  the  scherzo,  the  first  theme  of  the  first 
movement  makes  its  reappearance. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  confuoco  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  is  some- 
what unconventional  in  form,  although  conventional  formal  traits  are  not 
undiscoverable  in  it.  After  seven  measures  fortissimo  preluding  in  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of  full  orchestra,  two  horns  and  two 
trumpets  in  unison  give  out  the  first  theme  fortissimo  against  crashing 
staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  —  a  style  of  scoring  that  vividly 
recalls  Niels  Gade,  by  the  way.  The  development  follows,  at  first  in  the 
strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  the  first  violins  and 
wood-wind.  Next  comes  a  subsidiary  in  rushing  passage-work  for  the 
full  orchestra,  still  in  fortissimo,  which  soon  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme,  a  more  cantabile  melody,  given  out  by  the  clarinet  and 
further  developed  by  the  first  violins,  in  G  major.  This,  in  turn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  second  subsidiary,  fortissimo  in  G  major,  for  the  full 
orchestra.  A  quaint  conclusion-theme  in  E  minor  —  in  the  strings,  with 
little  counter-calls  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  octaves,  and  loud  notes 
on  all  the  horns  —  closes  the  division  diminuendo.  So  far  we  have  had 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  first  part  of  a  regular  sonata  move- 
ment :  first  and  second  themes,  each  followed  in  turn  by  its  subsidiary,  and 
conclusion-theme. 
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FIRST  riATINEE, 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEHBER  10, 

AT  2.30. 


PROGRAMME. 

Karl  Maria  von  Weber         -         -         -         Overture  to  u  Euryanthe 


tt 


Raff      -  -  Aria, u  Traum  Konig " 


Jules  Massenet    -         -         -         -         "  Esclarmonde/'  Orchestra  Suite 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
I.    Invocation:  Andante  maestoso  (D  minor)  -  3-4 

II.    The  Magic  Isle  :  Andante  moderato  assai  (A  major)  4-4 

III.  Hymen:  Andante  cantabile  (C  major)        -         -  9-8 

IV.  In  the  Forest. 

a.  Pastoral :  Andantino  sans  lenteur  (calme  et 

pastoral)  (F  major)         -  2-2 

b.  Hunt:  Allegro  (A  minor)  -  6-8 


Richard  Wagner     -  -  .      -      Adriane's  Aria  from  " Rienzi " 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven         -        Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.    Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor)  -  2-4 

II.    Andante  con  moto  (A-flat  major)       -  3-8 

III.  Allegro  (C  minor)       ------  3-4     m 

Trio  (C  major)    -------  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  (C  major)      ------  4.4 


SOLOIST : 

Miss  GERTRUDE  MAY  STEIN. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  on  Dec.  18,  1786;  died  in 

London  on  June  5,  1826.) 

Euryanthe,  grand  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Wilhelmine 
von  Chezy,  the  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  was  given  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Court  Opera  House  in  Vienna  on  October  25,  1823.  It  was 
produced  in  Berlin  on  December  23,  1825,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  Wei- 
mar and  Dresden.  A  terribly  garbled  version,  arranged  by  the  notorious 
Castil-Blaze,  with  interpolations  from  the  music  of  Oberon,  was  brought  out 
at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris  on  April  6,  183 1.  The  opera  was 
first  given  in  London  at  Covent  Garden  on  June  29,  1833.  A  correct  ver- 
sion of  the  music,  but  with  a  new  French  text,  prepared  by  de  Saint-Georges 
and  de  Leuven,  was  brought  out  at  the  The'atre-Lyrique  in  Paris  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1857  ;  this  should  count  as  the  first  real  performance  of  the  work 
in  France.  Euryanthe  was  first  given  in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  December  23,  1887. 

Euryanthe  has  been  called  at  once  Weber's  greatest  masterpiece  and  his 
greatest  fiasco.  In  it  he  departed  from  the  traditional  form  of  German 
opera,  in  which  the  musical  numbers  were  connected  by  spoken  dialogue, 
substituting  musical  recitative  for  the  latter,  according  to  Italian  tradition 
and  that  of  the  French  grand  opera.  The  work  was  nowhere  well  received 
by  the  public,  Weber's  free  dramatic  treatment  of  the  recitative  and  the 
scena  being  considerably  in  advance  of  the  age  ;  and  the  libretto  was  too 
miserably  poor  to  be  acceptable  even  after  the  music  had  come  to  be  better 
understood.  The  text  is  based  on  an  old  French  romance,  Histoire  de 
Gerard  de  Nevers  et  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryant  de  Savoie,  sa  mie.  Com- 
mentators have  more  than  once  pointed  out  the  striking  general  similarity 
between  the  characters  of  Adolar  and  Euryanthe,  and  Lysiart  and  Eglan- 
tine in  Euryafithe,  and  those  of  Lohengrin  and  Elsa,  and  Telramund  and 
Ortrud  in  Wagner's  Lohengrin.  The  overture  is  the  only  part  of  the  opera 
that  has  well  maintained  its  place  in  the  standard  repertory. 

The  overture,  in  E-flat  major,  opens  with  one  of  those  impetuous  rushes 
of  the  whole  orchestra  which  were  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Weber.  In- 
deed the  first  two  phrases  of  the  overture  to  Euryanthe  are  surpassed  in 
brilliancy  and  dash  only  by  the  corresponding  phrases  in  the  Allegro  co?i 
fuoco  of  the  overture  to  Oberon.  After  this  startling  exordium  the  united 
wind  instruments  expose  a  commanding  theme  in  full  harmony,  a  theme 
taken  from  a  passage  of  Adolar's  in  the  first  finale  of  the  opera.  It  is  car- 
ried through  with  incomparable  brilliancy,  the  strings  soon  coming  in  with 
some  energetic  passage-work  on  figures  taken  from  it  and  from  the  initial 
onslaught  of  the  full  orchestra  ;  the  rhymes  are  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
vigorous  character  —  rapid  triplets  and  nervous  dotted  eighths  and  six- 
teenths ;  but  now  comes  one  of  those  sharp  contrasts  of  which  Weber's 
wonderful  dramatic  sense  made  him  the  consummate  master.  A  mighty 
fortissimo  B-flat  of  the  entire  orchestra,  a  rousing  tattoo  of  the  kettle-drums, 
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and  a  quieter  transitional  phrase  of  the  'celli  lead  over  to  a  gracefully 
buoyant  and  tender  second  theme,  softly  sung  by  the  first  violins  over  the 
simplest  of  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings.  The  poignant  dramatic 
effect  does  not  reside  merely  in  the  ordinary  contrast  between  a  martial 
tune  and  a  love-melody,  between  fortissimo  andpiazw,  but  far  more  in  that 
between  the  nervously  energetic  rhythms  of  the  first  theme  and  the  serene 
absence  of  any  rhythmic  device  whatever  in  the  accompaniment  of  the 
second.  This  second  theme  seems  to  float  calmly  past  us  as  on  the  un- 
ruffled waters  of  some  mountain  lake.  After  the  opening  phrases  of  the 
second  theme  the  accompaniment  grows  more  rhythmically  animated,  with 
flowing  arpeggj  in  the  second  violins  and  'celli.  Then  the  brilliant  initial 
rush  of  the  orchestra  returns  once  more,  a  strong  climax  is  reached,  and 
then  all  gradually  dies  away  to  silence  over  an  organ-point  on  B-flat,  the 
strings  persistently  harping  on  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  eighth  and  six- 
teenth. 

Now  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  originally  poetic  episodes  in  all 
Weber.  The  passage  is  borrowed  from  Eglantine's  vision  of  old  Emma's 
ghost,  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  but  has  here  an  entirely  sylvan  charac- 
ter of  twilight  mystery.  In  slow  Largo  eight  violins  soli  e  con  sordini  play 
the  most  mysterious  sustained  harmonies  in  scarcely  audible  pianissimo, 
the  violas  soon  entering  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo,  like  the  soft 
rustling  of  leaves.* 

After  this  brief  largo  episode  we  come  to  the  free  fantasia ;  the  origina 
tempo,  Allegro  marcato  molto  confuoco,  returns,  and  the  'celli  and  double- 
basses  softly  take  up  an  inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments in  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  This  theme  is  then  worked  out 
fugally  in  conjunction  with  a  vigorously  rhythmic  counter-subject.  This 
fugato  constitutes  the  whole  free  fantasia. 

The  third  part  is  a  tolerably  exact  reproduction  of  the  first,  save  that  the 
martial  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  is  omitted,  and  the  second  theme 
now  comes  in  fortissimo  in  the  tonic  E-flat  major  in  the  entire  orchestra. 
An  exuberantly  brilliant  coda  closes  the  whole.  This  overture  is  scored 
for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, 1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

*  It  is  this  famous  passage  that  Wagner  transcribed  for  brass  instruments  in  the  Funeral  Symphony  he 
wrote  for  the  burial  of  Weber's  remains  in  Dresden  in  1844  —  the  muffled  snare-drums  doing  duty  for  the 
tremolo  on  the  violas  in  the  original. 

..  Steinertone .. 

The  Greatest  of  All  Grand  Pianos 
The  salient  points:  — 

1.  Absolute  control  of  the  hammer. 

2.  Tone  production  hitherto  unknown,  consisting  of  purity,  variety  of 

color,  while  it  is  capable  of  the  most  powerful  tone  gradations. 

3.  A  noiseless  action. 

4.  Absence  of  the  feeling  of  the  hammer  release. 

5.  Unexcelled  repetition  and  a  sympathetic  touch. 

Finally.     The  only  grand  piano  that  actually  improves  by  constant  use. 

the  Steinertone  Company, 
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"  ESCLARMONDE,"  ORCHESTRAL  SUITE  .....  JULES  MASSENET. 
(Born  at  Montaud,  near  Saint-litienne,  France,  on  May  12,  1842;  still  living.) 

Esclarmonde,  romantic  opera  in  a  prologue,  four  acts,  and  an  epilogue, 
the  text  by  Alfred  Blau  and  Louis  de  Gramont,  the  music  by  Massenet, 
was  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  de  1' Opera- Comique  in  Paris  on  May 
15,  1889,  with  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  in  the  title  part. 

The  following  account  of  the  opera  of  Esclarmonde  is  abridged  from 
Edouard  Noel  and  Edmond  Stoullig's  Annales  du  TMatre  et  de  la  Musique 
for  1889. 

"  The  curtain  rises.  The  audience  has  before  it  the  interior  of  a  Byzan- 
tine basilica,  with  the  iconostasis  at  the  back  of  the  stage ;  the  doors  are 
closed.  The  emperor  Phorcas  is  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  all  his 
court. 

"  The  emperor  Phorcas  explains  to  the  assembled  people  the  will  of 
heaven.  Having  deeply  studied  the  mysteries  of  magic,  he  finds  himself 
constrained  to  renounce  his  court  splendours,  to  withdraw  to  a  solitude 
that  is  known  only  to  himself,  and  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  daughter 
Esclarmonde. 

"The  second  tableau  represents  a  terrace  of  the  empress's  palace 
looking  out  upon  the  country  of  Byzantium.  Esclarmonde  confesses  to 
her  sister  Parsers  her  love  for  a  French  knight,  Roland,  comte  de  Blois. 
A  little  march  movement  announces  the  return  of  the  knight  Eneas, 
Parseis's  betrothed.  In  his  journey  over  the  world  he  has  known  Roland, 
who  has  become  his  brother  at  arms,  and  is  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Cleomer,  king  of  France. 

"  In  the  third  tableau  we  are  transported  to  the  magic  isle,  where  spirits 
gambol  and  frolic  amid  enchanted  flowers.  Roland  appears.  The  spirits 
surround  him  and  lay  him  down  upon  a  grassy  bank  where  he  falls  asleep, 
rocked  by  the  sough  of  the  foliage,  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  which  is  seen 
in  the  distance,  and  the  sighs  of  the  flowers.  A  kiss  from  Esclarmonde 
arouses  Roland  from  his  torpor.  They  fall  into  each  other's  arms.  But 
the  branches  of  the  trees  descend  and  envelop  the  embracing  lovers. 
They  disappear  beneath  the  blossoms,  while  the  orchestra  expresses  the 
sentiments  that  thrill  them. 

"  The  return  of  morning  recalls  Roland  to  a  sense  of  duty.    The  foliage 
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has  been  dispersed,  the  flowers  have  faded,  and  the  two  lovers,  reunited  in 
a  chamber  of  a  magic  palace,  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  separate. 
Esclarmonde,  hearing  the  distant  echoes  of  a  trumpet,  tells  her  lover  that 
the  city  of  Blois  is  besieged  by  the  infamous  Sarwegur,  that  king  Cleomer 
is  in  danger,  and  that  he  must  deliver  him.  She  gives  him  the  sword  of 
St.  George,  which  will  make  him  invincible,  but  will  be  shattered  if  he 
reveals  the  secret  of  their  mysterious  loves.  She  also  promises  him  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  be,  she  will  come  to  join  him  every 
night  and  give  herself  up  to  his  embraces. 

"  The  fifth  tableau  represents  a  corner  of  the  ramparts  of  the  city  of 
Blois,  with  the  houses  burnt,  the  towers  crumbled  to  dust,  the  walls  over- 
turned. The  people  are  lamenting.  The  king  Cleomer  exhorts  to  resig- 
nation, the  bishop  encourages  him  to  put  his  last  hope  in  God.  A  miracle 
might  save  the  city. 

"  Night  has  come.  Roland,  alone  in  his  chamber,  awaits  the  return 
of  his  unknown  love.  The  bishop  comes  and  gets  his  secret  from  him. 
Henceforth  Esclarmonde  is  lost  to  him.  He  has  broken  his  oath,  he  is 
a  perjurer.  St.  George's  sword  breaks  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  power- 
less to  defend  his  beloved  against  the  bishops  and  the  monks  who  have 
come  with  him.  Surrounded  by  the  spirits  of  fire,  whom  she  summons  to 
her  aid,  Esclarmonde  vanishes  amid  the  curses  of  the  crowd  and  the  sup- 
plications of  her  distracted  lover. 

"  After  this  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  where  a 
Byzantine  herald  proclaims  a  tourney,  the  victor  in  which  shall  be  Esclar- 
monde's  husband.  Phorcas  gives  vent  to  his  rage.  Esclarmonde  appears, 
drawn  thither  by  her  father's  magic  power. 

"  In  the  last  tableau  we  are  back  in  Byzantium  ;  Roland,  victor  in  the 
tourney,  to  which  he  had  come  to  seek  death,  marries  Esclarmonde." 

The  orchestral  suite  played  at  this  concert  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
made  up  of  selections  from  the  music  of  the  opera.  There  is  no  orches- 
tral number  in  the  opera  nearly  as  long  as  the  shortest  of  the  four  move- 
ments of  this  suite.  Massenet  has  simply  taken  parts  of  scenes,  in  one 
case  an  entr'acte,  from  the  opera,  and  developed  them  as  concert  music 
for  orchestra.  In  how  far  he  has  preserved  the  original  instrumentation 
I  do  not  know ;  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  the  score  of  the 
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opera  itself.  But,  as  much  that  he  has  taken  from  the  opera  is  there 
written  for  voices  as  well  as  orchestra,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  orchestration  in  the  suite  is  as  new  as  the 
development. 

The  first  movement  is  Evocation  :  Andante  maestoso  in  D  minor  (3-4 
time).  It  opens  with  a  pompous  introduction  for  the  full  orchestra ;  then, 
with  a  change  to  9-8  time,  takes  up  Esclarmonde's  Invocation:  "  O  lune ! 
triple  Hecate  !  b  Tanit !  Astart'e ! "  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera.  Farther 
on,  at  the  change  to  D  major  (4-4  time),  the  strings  (without  double- 
basses)  take  up  a  flowing  cantilena,  which  is  the  theme  of  the  chorus :  "  O 
divine  Esclarmonde"  in  the  prologue  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is  worked 
up  at  considerable  length,  with  gradually  increased  orchestra,  to  the  end 
of  the  movement ;  the  development  has  little  in  common  with  that  in  the 
opera.  This  movement  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  1 
English-horn,  2  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  2  bassoons,  1  Sarussophone  or 
double-bassoon,*  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  tam-tam,  triangle,  bass-drum  and   cymbals,  harps,  and  the 

*The  Sarussophones  are  a  family  of  seven  wind  instruments,  made  of  metal  and  played  with  a  double 
reed  (like  the  oboe  and  bassoon),  running  from  the  sopranino  (or  suraigti)  down  to  the  double-bass.  This 
family  resulted  from  some  experiments  made  by  a  French  oboist,  named  Sarus,  with  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
the  oboe.  The  piercing  of  the  tube  is  done  on  mathematical  principles,  and  all  the  holes  are  of  exactly  the 
scientific  size  and  shape ;  the  mechanism  is  one  of  keys  and  levers.  It  was  supposed  that,  with  a  correct 
system  of  piercing, —  no  regard  being  had  to  bringing  the  holes  within  reach  of  the  player's  fingers,  nor  to  the 
arbitrary  divisions  of  the  tube  of  the  old  oboe, —  this  new  "  oboe,"  made  of  metal,  would  be  a  perfect  instru- 
ment. As  a  fact,  it  turned  out  not  to  be  an  oboe  at  all,  but  something  quite  different  in  tone.  So,  following 
Adolphe  Sax's  idea,  as  exemplified  by  his  family  of  Saxophones,  Sarus  brought  out  his  corresponding  family 
of  Sarussophones.  It  should  be  remembered,  by  the  way,  that  the  Saxophone  family  owed  its  origin  to  some 
very  similar  experiments  on  the  clarinet. 
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usual  strings.  Toward  the  close  there  are  a  few  measures  for  organ  ad 
libitum. 

The  second  movement  is  LTle  magique  :  Andante  moderate  assai  in  A 
major  (4-4  time).  The  musical  material  is  taken  from  the  opening  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera,  but  is  much  extended  in  development.  The  form 
is  perfectly  free  :  mysterious,  dreamy  harmonies  alternating  with  a  brisk 
dance,  Allegro  scherzando  vivo  (3-8  time).  The  movement  is  scored  for  2 
flutes,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  1  English-horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  Glockenspiel,  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  third  movement  is  Hymenee  :  Andante  cantabile  in  C  major  (9-8 
time).  It  is  a  somewhat  extended  version  of  the  entr'acte  after  the  second 
act  of  the  opera,  and  is  less  changed  from  the  original  than  the  other 
movements  in  the  suite.  It  contains  the  development  of  a  single  cantabile 
theme,  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  eighth  followed  by  a  quarter  being 
persistently  prominent  in  the  accompaniment.  The  orchestra  is  the  same 
as  in  the  first  movement. 

The  fourth  movement  is  Dans  la  Foret ;  it  comprises  A.  Pastorale : 
Andante  sans  lenteur  (calme  et pastoral)  in  F  major  (2-2  time),  and  B.  Chasse  : 
Allegro  in  A  minor  (6-8  time).  The  first  of  these  is  taken  from  the  open- 
ing of  Act  IV. ;  the  second,  from  Act  I.,  immediately  after  the  "  Evoca- 
tion." The  form  is  free  throughout.  The  orchestra  is  the  same  as  in  the 
first  movement,  with  the  addition  of  1  snare-drum  and  Glockenspiel,  and 
the  omission  of  the  harps. 

The  score  bears  no  dedication. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Opus  67     .     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn,  probably  on  Dec.  16,  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 
The  first  movement  of  the  symphony,  Allegro  con  brio  in  C  minor  (2-4 
time)  opens  grandly  with  three  G's  followed  by  a  long-held  E-flat  fortissimo 
in  all  the  strings  and  clarinets.  What  is  the  key  ?  The  ear  is  in  doubt ;  is 
it  C  minor,  or  E-flat  major,  or  possibly  G  minor  ?  The  next  two  measures, 
three  F's  followed  by  a  long-held  D,  strike  out  the  possibility  of  G  minor ; 
but  it  still  may  be  either  C  minor  or  E-flat  major!  The  popular  legend 
that  Beethoven  intended  this  grand  exordium  of  the  symphony  to  suggest 
"  Fate  knocking  at  the  gate  "  is  apocryphal ;  Beethoven's  pupil,  Ferdinand 
Ries,  was  really  the  author  of  this  would-be-poetic  exegesis,  which  Beetho- 
ven received  very  sarcastically,  when  Ries  imparted  it  to  him.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  conductors  as  to  the  manner  of 
playing  these  four  opening  measures.  Some  take  them  in  strict  allegro 
tempo,  like  the  rest  of  the  movement ;  others  take  the  liberty  of  playing 
them  in  a  much  slower  and  more  stately  tempo  ;  others  again  take  the  three 
G's  and  the  F's  molto  ritardando,  arguing  that,  although  taking  the  four 
measures  in  a  stately  Largo  is  not  permissible, —  there  being  no  indication 
in  the  score  to  authorize  it, —  the  "  holds  "  over  the  E-flat  and  the  D  do  (at 
least  tacitly)  authorize  ritardandos  on  the  three  E-flats  and  the  three  F's, 
according  to  the  old  rule  :  "  You  may  always  make  a  ritardando  before  a 
hold."  And,  if  this  retarding  of  the  tempo  is  cleverly  managed,  it  comes  to 
very  much  the  same  thing,  in  point  of  effect,  as  the  stately  Largo,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  score ;  it  is  beating  the  devil  round  the  bush. 

These  four  grand  introductory  measures  are  immediately  followed  by  the 
exposition  of  the  first  theme,  of  which  they  furnish  the  principal  figure. 
The  construction  of  this  theme  is  peculiar :  it  is  really  composed  of  noth- 
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ing  but  free  contrapuntal  imitations  on  the  figure  of  the  introductory  meas- 
ures ;  but  these  imitations  follow  one  upon  the  other  with  such  rhythmic 
regularity  that,  to  the  ear,  they  form  the  several  successive  sections  and 
phrases  of  a  regularly  constructed  melody,  or  theme.  No  single  part  in  the 
orchestra  plays  this  melody ;  but  take  the  eighth-note  figures  which  appear 
successively  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  first  violins,  and  write  them 
out  in  order  on  a  single  staff  (as  one  part),  and  you  have  the  theme.  This 
theme  is  briefly  developed  in  two  periods,  followed  by  some  brilliant  pas- 
sage-work for  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  still  on  the  principal  figure,  end- 
ing on  the  first  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  of  the  relative  key 
of  E-flat  major.  Now  the  second  theme  enters  fortissimo  on  the  horns  ;  its 
opening  phrase  is  but  a  melodic  extension  of  the  principal  figure  of  the  first 
theme,  but  this  is  responded  to  by  a  more  lovely  phrase,  full  of  the  truest 
Beethovenish  sentiment,  which  is  worked  up  in  a  crescendo  climax,  leading 
to  an  unspeakably  brilliant  and  dashing  antithesis.  There  is  no  conclu- 
sion-theme, the  short  concluding  period  being  formed  by  some  strong  pas- 
sage-work on  the  principal  figure  of  the  first  theme.  The  first  part  of  the 
movement  ends  in  E-flat  major,  and  is  repeated. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto  in  A-flat  major  (3-8  time),  is  in 
the  form  of  the  rondo  with  variations.  It  opens  with  the  announcement  of 
its  first  theme,  a  stately  and  expressive  melody,  sung  in  unison  by  the 
violas  and  ?  celli  over  a  simple  pizzicato  bass  in  the  double-basses,  the  clos- 
ing phrase  being  considerably  developed  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind, 
then  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings  together.*  This  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  theme,  an  heroic,  quasi-martial  phrase  in  A-flat  major, 
given  out  in  harmony  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  violins,  over  a  triplet 
arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the  violas,  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  This  theme 
closes  with  a  bold  modulation  to  C  major,  and  is  forthwith  repeated  fortis- 
simo in  this  key  by  the  oboes,  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums,  while  all 
the  violins  and  violas  unite  upon  the  accompanying  triplet  figure.  A 
short  conclusion-phrase  in  mysterious  pianissimo  chromatic  harmony,  in  the 
strings  (without  double-basses)  and  bassoons,  closes  the  period  with  a  half- 
cadence  to  the  dominant  of  A-flat  major. 

The  second  period  corresponds  exactly  to  the  first,  it  being  the  first 
variation  thereof.  The  first  theme  appears  in  a  figural  variation  in  the 
violas  and  'celli  (even  sixteenth-notes)  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings  and  a  sustained  counter-phrase  in  the  clarinet.!  The 
variation  of  the  second  theme  consists  simply  of  substituting  arpeggj  in 
thirty-second-notes  for  the  triplet  arpeggj  in  sixteenth-notes. 

In  the  third  variation,  which  follows,  we  have  the  theme  figurally  varied 
in  running  thirty-second-notes  in  the  violas  and  'celli,  the  counter-phrase 

*  The  gradual  growth  of  this  theme  in  Beethoven's  mind  is  to  be  followed  very  fully  in  his  sketch-books ;  it 
is  a  fine  and  characteristic  example  of  his  laborious  and  carefully  self-criticising  method  of  composition.  The 
first  form  in  which  this  noble  theme  appears  in  the  sketch-books  is  as  trivial  and  commonplace  as  possible, 
every  subsequent  change  it  goes  through  is  an  improvement,  until  we  at  last  find  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
pears in  the  symphony. 

t  One  of  the  progressions  in  this  clarinet  obligato  gave  rise,  according  to  Berlioz,  to  one  of  Fetis's  at- 
tempted "  corrections  "  in  the  French  edition  of  the  score,  which  he  was  editing.  The  clarinet  part  begins 
with  a  long-sustained  E-flat,  which,  in  the  fourth  measure,  forms  a  suspended  4th  over  the  B-flat  in  the  bass, 
and  a  major  gth  over  the  D-flat  in  the  melody.  According  to  the  accepted  rules  of  harmony,  these  dis- 
sonances ought  to  be  resolved  by  the  E-flat  in  the  clarinet  falling  to  D-flat  (3rd  of  the  bass  and  octave  of  the 
melody)  on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure.  But  Beethoven  has  held  this  E-flat  throughout  the  measure,  and 
made  it  progress  upward  to  E-natural  in  the  fifth  measure,  forming  the  3rd  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  of 
F  major.  This  upward  progression  of  a  suspended  dissonant  note  seemed  at  first  an  unpardonable  crime  to 
Fetis;  but  he  afterwards  thought  the  passage  over  and  found  it  to  be  an  exemplification  of  an  as  yet  unformu- 
lated law  of  harmony.  This  law  he  then  proceeded  to  formulate  as  follows  in  his  TraitS  d 'Harmo?iie :  u  A 
dissonant  note,  instead  of  falling  one  degree  to  a  consonant  interval,  may  progress  upward  by  a  semi-tone, 
whenever,  by  so'  doing,  it  produces  a  passing  modulation  to  another  key."  This  is  just  what  Beethoven's 
ascending  E-flat  does  :  the  E-natural  it  moves  to  produces  a  passing  modulation  from  A-flat  major  to  F  major. 
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now  coming  in  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  in  double  octaves,  the  varied 
theme  soon  passing  into  the  first  violins,  then  into  the  basses,  against  full 
harmony  in  repeated  sixteenth-notes  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra ;  this 
extends  the  first  theme  to  three  times  its  original  length.  Next  follows 
a  little  interlude  of  passage-work  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  theme  in  the 
wood-wind.  Then  the  full  orchestra  precipitates  itself  fortissimo  upon  the 
second  theme  (in  C  major)  in  grand  plain  harmony.  Then  follows  a  brief 
episode  in  the  shape  of  a  staccato  melodic  variation,  based  on  the  initial 
figure  of  the  first  theme,  in  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  bassoon,  over  plain  pizzi- 
cato chords  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  basses,  and  waving  arpeggj  in 
the  first  violins. #  Some  crescendo  scale-passages  lead  to  a  fortissimo  reap- 
pearance of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  theme 
now  appearing  in  close  imitation  (not  quite  strict  canon)  between  the 
violins  and  the  wood-wind.  A  long  coda  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 
The  third  movement,  Allegro  in  C  minor  (3-4  time),  is  a  scherzo  with 
trio,  although  not  so  named  in  the  score.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Beethoven  scherzo  :  the  rapid  tempo,  the  tricksy  effects  of  modulation 
and  instrumentation,  the  brilliant  humor.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  diabolic 
of  Beethoven's  scherzi ;  Berlioz  has  likened  it  to  a  scene  from  the  witches' 
Sabbath  on  the  Brocken.f  The  first  theme  is  eighteen  measures  long,  the 
two  measures  over  and  above  the  regulation  sixteen-measure  cut  being 
added  to  the  third  phrase.  The  thesis  is  given  out  pianissimo  by  the  basses 
in  octaves,  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns  answering  with  the  antithesis 
in  full  harmony.  This  first  theme  is  immediately  followed  by  the  second,  a 
bolder  phrase,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  two  horns  in  unison  over  a  stac- 
cato accompaniment  in  the  strings,  beginning  in  C  minor,  but  soon  modu- 
lating to  E-flat  minor,  and  carried  by  the  full  orchestra  through  G-flat 
major  back  to  E-flat  minor  again,  each  phrase  ending  on  the  dominant  by 
half-cadence.  These  two  themes  are  worked  up,  together  and  in  alterna- 
tion, with  some  elaborateness  in  the  way  of  running  counterpoint,  to  the 
end  of  the  Scherzo,  in  C  minor. 

*  Lovers  of  musical  coincidences  may  be  interested  to  know  that  both  the  waving  arpeggj  and  the  harmony 
of  this  passage  (which  contains  some  very  characteristic  and  beautiful  modulations)  are  to  be  found  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  rhythm,  in  the  Trio  of  a  Minuet  in  one  of  Boccherini's  quintets;  only  the  staccato  melody  is 
wanting. 

t  Here  is  another  curious  coincidence.  The  first  nine  notes  (filling  four  measujes)  of  the  principal  theme 
of  this  scherzo  are  identical  (barring  the  difference  of  key)  with  the  first  nine  notes  of  the  theme  of  the  Finale 
in  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony.  But  the  rhythm  is  so  utterly  different  that  the  ear  perceives  no  similarity 
whatever  between  the  two  themes. 
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The  Trio  (same  time  and  tempo)  in  C  major  is  a  well  worked-out  fugato 
on  an  energetic  subject  of  humorous,  almost  comic  character,  the  fugued 
writing  being,  however,  strictly  adapted  to  the  regular  scherzo  form  of  two 
repeated  sections.  Then  comes  the  repetition  of  the  Scherzo.  The  treat- 
ment is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  first  working-out,  the  instru- 
mentation being  totally  different,  now  running  to  pizzicati  in  the  strings 
and  staccato  phrases  in  the  wood-wind,  the  whole  being  kept  steadily  in 
pianissimo.  Some  little  clucking  notes  in  the  upper  register  of  the  bas- 
soons have  a  peculiarly  weird,  diabolico-comic  effect.  The  elaborate 
working-out  of  the  second  theme  at  last  merges  into  a  long  dominant 
organ-point  in  the  basses,  while  the  kettle-drums  as  persistently  keep  ham- 
mering away  at  the  tonic,  over  which  the  first  violins  keep  reiterating  a 
figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  in  even,  dead  pia?iissimo ;  then  come 
eight  measures  of  crescendo,  leading  over  to  the  finale,  with  which  the 
Scherzo  is  connected,  without  any  intermediate  wait. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  a  grand 
triumphant  march-like  theme,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra. 
This  heroic  theme  is  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  always  fortissimo 
and  by  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra,  until  it  is  followed  by  an  equally 
heroic,  and  somewhat  more  distinguished  second  theme,  also  in  C  major. 
This  theme  is  more  briefly  developed,  still  in  fortissimo,  until  it  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  a  more  vivacious,  if  not  more  brilliant,  third  theme  in  the  domi- 
nant, G  major.  In  this  third  theme,  in  which  phrases  in  piano  keep  alter- 
nating with  others  in  forte,  the  rhythm  changes  to  what  is  essentially  12-8 
time ;  its  development  ends  with  a  climax  of  the  full  orchestra  in  the  origi- 
nal 4-4  rhythm  of  the  movement,  leading  to  a  fourth,  or  conclusion-theme, 
also  in  G  major,  first  announced  by  the  middle  strings,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
soons, with  brisk  little  squib-like  counter-figures  in  the  first  violins,  and  then 
briefly  developed  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  in  the  tonic,  C  major.     This  first  part  is  repeated. 

Then  follows  a  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  third  theme,  in  the  triplet 
rhythm,  is  most  elaborately  worked  out,  the  development  leading  at  last  to 
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a  tremendous  climax  which  closes  the  free  fantasia  in  the  dominant  key  of 
G  major.  Now  comes  a  curious  and  wholly  original  episode  ;  the  theme  of 
the  Scherzo  returns,  and  is  worked  up  briefly  in  a  new  way,  with  new  or- 
chestration, ending  with  a  passage  of  long-sustained  pianissimo  and  then 
crescendo,  very  similar  to  the  one  which  led  over  from  the  Scherzo  itself  to 
the  Finale.  Indeed,  this  passage  here  leads  to  the  triumphant  return  of 
the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

This  third  part  is  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  save  that  the 
third  and  conclusion  themes  now  come  in  the  tonic.  The  concise  develop- 
ment of  the  conclusion-theme  leads  immediately  to  the  Coda,  which  begins 
with  some  brisk  passage-work  on  the  third  theme,  worked  up  to  a  climax 
which  leads  to  a  strong,  and  strongly  insisted-on,  half-cadence  in  the  tonic 
key.  This  is  followed  by  a  fortissimo  announcement  of  a  figure  from  the 
second  theme  by  the  bassoons,  answered  "piano  dolce  "  by  the  horns.  This 
figure,  which  is  taken  from  the  antithesis  of  the  second  theme  (as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  first  and  third  parts  of  the  movement),  now  appears  as  the 
thesis  of  what  might  almost  be  called  a  new  theme,  and  is  worked  up  in 
two  successive  climaxes,  the  second  of  which,  going  crescendo  poco  a  poco  e 
sempre  piic  allegro,  leads  to  the  final  "  apotheosis  "  of  the  symphony,  Presto 
in  C  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  conclusion-theme  is  worked  up  with  the 
utmost  energy,  in  true  Beethoven  fashion, —  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
peroration  to  the  Egmont  and  third  Leonore  overtures ;  only  that  here  —  as 
later  in  the  finale  to  the  eighth  symphony,  in  F  major  —  Beethoven  seems 
absolutely  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  stop,  and  keeps  hammering  away 
at  full  chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  for  forty  measures,  in  sheer  mad 
jubilation. 
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BOStOfl  ,       ACADEMY  OF  riUSIC, 

Symphony  I        ««>«-vn. 

A     Twentieth  Season,  1900-1901. 
I  f  f*/^  fl^^Y"  #*_£_  *  Thirteenth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 

fir.  WILHELfl  QERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEHBER  9, 

AT  8.15. 


PROQRAnriE. 

Hector  Berlioz       -        -        Overture,  "  The  Roman  Carnival/'  Op.  9 

Ernst  von  Dohnanyi         -      Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  E  minor,  Op.  5 

(First  time  in  Brooklyn.) 

I.    Adagio  maestoso  (E  minor)  -  3-4 

Allegro  (E  minor)        ______  2-2 

II.    Andantino  (A  minor)  _____  2-2 

III.    Vivace  (E  minor)        ______  3.4 

Franz  Schubert      Ballet-Movement  and  Entr'acte  from  "  Rosamunde  " 

I.    Ballet :  Andantino  (G  major)       -  2-4 

II.    Entr'acte :  Andantino  (B-flat  major)  -  2-4 


Antonin  Dvorak  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New 

World,"  Op.  95 

I.    Adagio  (E  minor)        ------  4-8 

Allegro  molto  (E  minor)    -----  2-4 

II.    Largo  (D-flat  major)  _____  4.4 

III.  Scherzo  :  Molto  vivace  (E  minor)       __.'•_  3.4 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco  (E  minor)       -  4-4 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  ERNST  VON  DOHNANYI. 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 
There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Opus  9     .     .     Hector  Berlioz. 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere),  France,  on  Dec.  11,  1803; 
died  in  Paris  on  March  9,  1869.) 

The  subtitle  of  this  overture  is  :  "  Second  Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
to  be  played  before  the  Second  Act  of  the  Opera."  Its  principal  theme 
is  taken  from  the  Saltarello,  danced  on  the  Piazza  Navona  in  Rome  in  the 
closing  scene  of  the  first  act.  The  overture  begins,  Allegro  assai  confuoco, 
immediately  with  this  theme,  given  out  in  forte  by  the  violins  and 
violas,  and  answered  on  the  second  measure  in  free  imitation  by  the 
flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets,  the  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and  cornets 
coming  in  on  the  third  measure  with  a  second  response.  Then  follows  a 
measure  of  sudden  silence  ;  light  trills  in  the  strings  and  a  sudden  flaring- 
up  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns  lead  to  a  long-sustained  E  in  the  horn, 
which  is  answered  by  a  low  G-natural  in  the  clarinet.  The  move- 
ment now  changes  from  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  6-8  time,  to  Andante 
sostenuto,  3-4  time ;  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  plain  harmony 
in  the  strings,  the  English-horn  outlines  a  tender  melody ;  soon  the  vio- 
las take  up  the  song,  against  a  counter-theme  in  the  flutes,  the  move- 
ment developing  later  on  into  a  duet  between  the  English-horn  and 
violas.  Then  some  of  the  wood-wind  and  brass,  together  with  the  ket- 
tledrums, triangle,  and  tambourine,  strike  up  softly  a  lively  dance- 
rhythm, —  as  of  dance-music  heard  in  the  distance, —  while  the  bassoons 
and  'celli,  on  one  part,  and  the  flute,  oboe,  English-horn,  and  violins,  on 
the  other,  play  the  preceding  tender  love-melody  in  close  canon ;  as  the 
further  development  of  this  melody  proceeds,  the  distant  dance-music  is 
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hushed  after  a  while,  and,  just  as  all  is  about  to  sink  back  into  silence, 
rapid  ascending  and  descending  scales  suddenly  flare  up  in  the  wood- 
wind,—  like  a  sudden  irruption  of  a  torch-bearing  crowd  into  the  silent 
square, —  the  tempo  changes  again  to  Allegro  vivace,  6-8,  and  the  strings 
begin  softly  to  sketch  out  the  theme  and  rhythm  of  the  Saltarello.  Here  the 
main  body  of  the  overture  begins.  Berlioz  does  not  follow  the  regular  sym- 
phonic plan  of  the  overture  form  at  all ;  he  here  begins  by  building  up  his 
theme,  as  it  were,  out  of  small  fragments,  and  then  proceeds  immediately 
with  the  development  and  working-out.  There  is  no  proper  second  theme  ; 
but,  about  the  middle  of  the  movement,  as  the  wild  dance-music  grows 
softer  and  softer,  the  love-song  of  the  introduction  returns  (not  as  a  second 
theme,  but  as  a  counter- theme  worked  up  contrapuntally  against  the 
principal  one),  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  the  trombones  and  other 
wind  instruments,  and  is  made  the  subject  of  some  quasi-canonical  imita- 
tions, while  the  strings  continue  the  rhythm  of  the  Saltarello.  The  latter 
soon  comes  back  in  all  its  vigor,  and  is  worked  out  afresh.  The  overture 
is  scored  for  2  flutes  (of  which  one  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
2  oboes  (of  which  the  second  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn), 
2  clarinets,  4  horns,  4  bassoons,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  cym- 
bals, 2  tambourines,  triangle,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  E  minor,  Op.  5.    Ernst  von  Dohnanyi. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Adagio  maestoso  in 
E  minor  (3-4  time),  the  orchestra  giving  out  eight  measures  of  solemn 
fortissimo  in  full  harmony,  developing  a  figure  that  bears  some  resemblance 
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to  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  This  exordium  is 
answered  by  a  short  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument.  Eight  more  meas- 
ures of  orchestra,  and  another  cadenza.  The  tempo  now  changes  to  Poco 
meno  adagio,  and  the  orchestra  proceeds  to  develop  the  theme  already  given 
out,  in  contrapuntal  imitation,  the  pianoforte  soon  coming  in  with  a  pas- 
sionate phrase  in  the  right  hand  against  rolling  arpeggj  in  the  left.  The 
introduction  closes  decrescendo,  leading  immediately  over  to  the  main  body 
of  the  movement. 

This,  Allegro  in  E  minor  (2-2  time),  opens  with  the  first  theme,  given  out 
by  the  strings,  and  developed  by  them  and  the  wood-wind  and  horns. 
The  pianoforte  enters  fortissimo  with  a  more  ornate  variant  of  this  theme. 
It  is  followed  by  the  second  theme,  in  the  relative  G  major,  developed 
alternately  by  the  wood-wind  and  the  pianoforte  ;  some  brilliant  passage- 
work  leads  over  to  the  entrance  of  the  third  theme,  in  B  major,  a  brief 
melodious  passage  given  out  by  the  lower  strings  and  bassoon,  answered 
by  the  solo  instrument.  Just  as  you  expect  the  development  to  come, 
however,  the  second  theme  returns  in  the  orchestra  against  running  passage- 
work  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a  fourth  theme,  in  B  minor  —  a  strong 
nervous  theme,  in  which  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  is 
prominent ;  this  is  briefly  worked  up  by  the  orchestra  and  pianoforte,  the 
second  and  third  themes  soon  returning,  against  running  octaves  in  the 
solo  instrument,  fragments  of  the  first  theme  cropping  up  in  the  strings, 
and  leading  to  a  resounding  tutti  on  the  first  theme. 

A  short  solo  passage  in  the  pianoforte,  on  a  new  version  of  the  third 
theme,  leads  to  some  working-out  of  the  second  theme  in  the  orchestra 
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against  running  passage-work  in  the  pianoforte,  which  leads  in  turn  to  the 

return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  move-" 

ment ;  not,  however,  in  the  tonic,  but  in  C  minor.  The  development  of 
this  part  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  first.  The  first  theme  is  now 
immediately  followed  by  the  third  (somewhat  more  extendedly  developed 
than  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement),  and  this  by  some  working-out  in 
which  figures  from  the  fourth,  second,  and  first  themes  appear  alternately 
and  in  conjunction.  The  form  becomes  freer  and  freer,  up  to  a  return  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  theme  of  the  Adagio  introduction ;  some  new  develop- 
ments on  this  theme,  against  running  arpeggj  in  the  pianoforte,  form  a 
gradually  diminishing  coda,  the  movement  ending  pia?iissimo  in  E  major. 

The  second  movement,  Andantino  in  A  minor  (2-2  time),  opens  with  a 
long-drawn  cafitilena  sung  by  the  horn,  over  pizzicato  counterpoint  in  the 
violas  and  basses,  the  violas  soon  adding  a  legato  middle  voice  (col  arcd). 
The  pianoforte  then  enters  alone  with  the  passionate  phrase  it  gave  out  in 
the  Poco  meno  adagio  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement.  Some 
free  recitative-like  passages  in  pianoforte  and  orchestra  lead  to  a  return  of 
the  opening  horn  melody,  now  sung  in  A  major  by  the  first  violins  and 
'celli  in  unisona  gainst  triplet  chord-passages  in  the  pianoforte.  This  is 
followed  by  some  extended  developments  on  a  new  phrase  in  the  clarinet 
and  horn  (soon  with  a  counter-phrase  in  the  oboe  and  bassoon),  accom- 
panied by  double  arpeggj  on  the  pianoforte.  A  short  cadenza-passage  in 
the  solo  instrument  leads  to  a  fortissimo  working-up  of  the  opening  horn- 
theme  (in  trombones  and  trumpets)  together  with  the  passionate  phrase 
of  the  pianoforte  (in  the  higher  strings),  the  pianoforte  coming  in  every 
now  and  then  with  recitative-like  phrases.  A  last  piano  version  of  the  horn- 
phrase,  played  in  swept  chords  by  the  solo  instrument  against  counter- 
point in  the  lower  strings  pizzicati  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  third  movement,  Vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  approaches  the 
rondo  form,  in  its  extended  development  and  working-out  of  two  principal 
themes  and  a  lively,  waltz-like  subsidiary.  The  first  theme  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  opening  Adagio  of  the  first  movement ;  the  second 
makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  quasi-episodic  cantihfia  in  the  'celli, 
against  harmonies  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  and  arpeggj  in  the  piano- 
forte. After  an  exceedingly  extended  development  of  this  thematic 
material,  a  long  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
second  theme.  Another  cadenza  leads  to  a  new  phase  of  the  first  theme, 
now  in  6-8  time,  which  is  again  elaborately  developed  in  this  new  shape, 
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against  a  running  triplet  counter-theme.  Farther  on,  the  horn-phrase  of 
the  second  movement  comes  back  again,  and  is  worked  up  by  the  wood- 
wind and  horns  against  running  octaves  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a 
closing  Presto  in  E  major  (2-4  time),  in  which  a  new  theme  —  based,  how- 
ever, upon  a  figure  from  the  foregoing  —  is  made  the  subject  of  a  frenetic 
climax. 

This  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings ;  to 
which  are  added  in  the  last  movement  triangle  and  cymbals.  The  score 
bears  no  dedication. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

m 

HANDEL'S    SCORES. 

The  Handel  organ  concerto  played  at  this  concert  suggests  some  consid- 
erations as  to  Handel's  scores  in  general,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
written  and  published,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed. 

Among  all  Handel's  concerted  compositions  —  whether  for  instruments 
alone,  or  for  instruments  and  voices  (cantatas,  oratorios,  or  operas)  —  one 
finds  exceedingly  few  the  scores  of  which  are  completely  written  out.  To 
understand  the  reason  for  this,  we  must  know  something  of  the  musical 
habits  and  conventions  of  his  day. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that,  in  Handel's  day,  some 
keyboard-instrument  (the  organ  or  the  harpsichord)  was  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  performance  of  all  concerted  music  that  was  not  written  a 
cappella,  that  is,  for  voices  alone.  Whether  any  such  instrument  was 
indicated  in  the  score  or  not,  it  was  generally  taken  for  granted  that  it 
would  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  instruments  set  down  in  the 
score.  To  be  sure,  its  use  was  usually  indicated,  by  terms  such  as  Organo, 
Cembalo,  or  Continuo,  written  opposite  the  bass  staff  of  the  score  ;  but 
such  indications  were  by  no  means  invariable,  and,  even  in  their  absence, 
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one  can  find  other  signs  of  the  use  of  such  instruments  being  contemplated 
by  the  composer.*  Frequent  thorough-bass  figuring  under  the  bass  part  is 
the  plainest  indication,  for  the  full  harmony  corresponding  to  this  figuring 
could  only  be  played  on  a  keyboard  instrument ;  and  the  idea  that  com- 
posers jotted  down  thorough-bass  figuring  for  nothing  —  when  they 
omitted  so  much  more  —  is  not  to  be  entertained. 

This  unwritten  part  for  organ  or  harpsichord  was  technically  known  as 
the  "  accompaniment "  ;  this  term  had  a  very  specific  meaning  in  Handel's 
day.  It  did  not  mean,  as  it  does  now,  the  sum  of  all  the  instrumental 
parts  accompanying  one  or  more  voices,  but  the  part  played  by  the  organ 
or  harpsichord,  accompanying  the  other  instruments.  In  those  days,  a 
"  good  accompanist "  was  not  one  who  played  sympathetic  accompani- 
ments to  singers  or  solo  instruments,  but  one  who  could  develop  the 
unwritten  "accompaniment"  (organ  or  harpsichord  part)  into  full  harmony 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  art.  Of  course  something  was  written ;  but 
this  something  was  only  the  bass  —  the  part  played  by  the  orchestral 
basses  —  with  or  without  thorough-bass  figuring. 

Of  course  the  question  of  how  much  and  what  the  accompanist  was  to 
play  is  hard  to  answer  satisfactorily  now.  The  matter  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  One  theory  is  that  he  was  meant  to 
play  only  enough  to  fill  out  the  harmony  in  such  passages  as  were  left 
incompletely  harmonized  by  the  composer ;  that  is,  only  where  the  instru- 
mental  parts    actually  written  out  did  not   of   themselves   complete   the 

*  One  curious  instance  of  this  is  a  set  of  chamber  compositions  (I  now  forget  by  what  composer,  but  dating 
from  Handel's  day)  called  "Trios"  on  the  title-page,  but  containing  parts  for  only  violin  and 'cello.  No 
other  instrument  is  mentioned,  but  the  harpsichord  was  clearly  taken  for  granted. 
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harmony.  This  theory,  however,  is  untenable  —  at  least,  as  far  as 
regards  Handel.  One  often  finds  in  his  scores  that  the  thorough-bass 
figuring  is  most  elaborate  just  where  the  written-out  instrumental!  parts 
are  most  complete,  and  leave  no  gap  whatever  in  the  harmony.  And,  as 
has  been  said,  this  elaborate  thorough-bass  figuring  indicates  the  co- 
operation of  a  keyboard-instrument  with  indubitable  clearness.  It  is  as 
if  the  composer  said  to  the  organist  or  cembalist :  "  Go  on  playing, 
no  matter  how  little  there  seems  to  be  for  you  to  do."  Again,  in  other 
places,  where  the  co-operation  of  the  organ  or  harpsichord  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  there  is  no  thorough-bass  figuring  at  all. 

Why  composers  should  have  been  willing  to  leave  their  scores  in  so 
problematical  a  condition  seems  strange  to  us  now.  But  it  was  one  of 
the  usages  of  the  day.  Upon  the  whole,  composers  before  Beethoven 
were  generally  very  careless  in  writing  their  scores.  Gluck  would  often 
merely  write  " col  basso"  against  his  viola  part, —  meaning  it  to  double 
the  'celli  and  double-basses  in  the  upper  octave, —  without  considering 
that  an  implicit  following-out  of  this  direction  would  at  times  carry  the 
violas  higher  than  the  first  violins,  not  to  mention  changing  consecutive 
4ths  into  consecutive  5ths.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  study  at  times  to 
tell  whether  Mozart  wished  a  grace-note  to  be  played  as  an  appoggiatura 
or  an  acciaccatura  ;  he  used  the  two  signs  indifferently,  with  complete 
nonchalance  ;  he  was  also  careless  in  distinguishing  between  the  sign 
for  common  time  and  that  for  alia  breve  time. 

In  Handel's  time  this  routine,  of  leaving  much  in  a  score  unwritten  was 
plainly  to  save  time.  The  astonishingly  short  time  in  which  he  is  known 
to  have  written  some  of  his  greatest  scores  is,  in  part,  accounted  for  by 
it ;  had  he  written  out  every  note,  the  feat  would  have  been  impossible. 
And  that  it  was  safe  to  leave  the  "  accompaniment "  unwritten,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  in  those  days,  composers  generally  played  it  themselves ; 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  art  of  improvising  ''accompaniments"  from 
figured  (or  even  unfigured)  basses  was  very  generally  cultivated,  and 
organists  and  cembalists  had  acquired  great  skill  in  it. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  stands  that  there  is  hardly  a  score  by 
Handel  in  which  there  is  not  something  to  be  filled  out,  as  an  "  accom- 
paniment" for  either  organ  or  harpsichord.  Without  such  "  accompani- 
ment," the  score  is  incomplete,  and  it  was  never  performed  without  one 
in  the  composer's  day. 

That  the  necessary  filling-out  of  the  "  accompaniment "  can  no  longer  be 
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safely  left  to  improvisation,  need  hardly  be  said.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  this  filling-out  ought  to  be  done  as  nearly  in  Handel's  style  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  Handel's  style  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  his  day,  it  was 
the  current  style  (barring  some  few  individual  idiosyncrasies),  and  every 
competent  musician  was  well  up  in  it;  but  today  a  musician  has  to  do  a 
certain  violence  to  himself  to  write  in  it,  let  alone  improvising  in  it.  It 
is  now  only  the  few  specialists  who  have  made  a  study  of  Handel,  and 
have  thoroughly  imbued  themselves  with  his  style,  who  are  competent  to 
fill  out  the  "  accompaniment "  to  a  Handel  score  as  it  should  be  filled 
out ;  and  this  they  do  with  pen  and  ink,  after  mature  reflection,  not  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  in  improvising.  Some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  have 
not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  fill  out  Handel's  "  accompaniments,"  and 
have  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the  task ;  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Robert  Franz. 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  "  accompaniment "  is  to  be  filled 
out  there  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  experts.  Twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a  rather  virulent  pen-and-ink  war  on  the 
subject  in  Germany,  and  the  matter  is  being  discussed  with  no  little  vio- 
lence even  now  in  England.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
this  discussion ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are,  roughly  speaking,  two  op- 
posing parties:  the  so-called  "historical"  party  and  —  the  other.  The 
historical  party  owes  its  name  to  its  pertinacious  insistence  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  out  the  "  accompaniment "  on  the  harpsichord  (or  pianoforte) 
or  organ,  because  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  Handel  himself  filled  it  out 
on  one  or  the  other  of  these  instruments.     The   other  party,   sometimes 
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known  as  the  "  artistic  "  party,  lays  little  stress  upon  the  particular  instru- 
ment, or  instruments,  on  which  the  filling  out  is  done, —  in  fact,  they>  for 
the  most  part,  advocate  giving  the  organ  or  harpsichord  the  go-by,  and  em- 
ploying various  combinations  of  orchestral  instruments  for  the  filling-out 
(but  not  as  a  matter  of  life-and-death  importance), —  but  throw  nearly  the 
whole  weight  of  their  arguments  upon  the  musical  style  in  which  the  addi- 
tions are  to  be  written,  a  matter  to  which  the  historical  party  pay  compara- 
tively little  attention. 

When  the  pen-and-ink  war  was  raging  in  Germany,  the  historical  party 
was  chiefly  represented  by  Friedrich  Chrysander  and  Philipp  Spitta 
(the  noted  biographers  of  Handel  and  Bach) ;  Johannes  Brahms  and 
Joseph  Joachim  may  be  mentioned  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  sympathizing 
with  them.  The  protagonists  of  the  artistic  party  were  Robert  Franz, 
Julius  Schaffer,  and  Otto  Dresel,  Franz  Liszt  being  among  their  strong 
sympathisers.  Now  the  headquarters  of  the  "  historical  "  ideas  are  Leip- 
zig and  London,  to  a  certain  extent  also  Paris  and  New  York.  Well-nigh 
everywhere  else  in  the  musical  world  the   ideas  of  the  other,  "  artistic " 

party  have  found  acceptance. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  discussion ; 
nor  could  I  do  so  with  due  dispassionateness,  as  I  happen  to  be  a  heart- 
and  soul  adherent  of  the  artistic  party,  and  can  find  little  that  is  convinc- 
ing in  the  opposite  arguments.  Enough  that  there  are  strong,  learned,  care- 
ful, and  honest  men  on  both  sides,  and  the  question  can  in  no  wise  be 
regarded  as  settled  yet.  Probably  it  never  will  be  entirely  settled  to 
everybody's  satisfaction.  Discussions  on  it  are  very  like  discussions  on 
Religion  :  of  the  sort  that  convince  only  one  side. 
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Ballet-Movement  and  Entr'acte  from  "  Rosamunde." 

Franz  Peter  Schubert. 

Rosamunde,  Filrstin  von  Cypern,  a  romantic  drama  in  four  acts,  the  text 
by  Wilhelmine  von  Chezy,  the  music  by  Schubert,  was  first  given  at  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  in  Vienna,  on  December  20,  1823.  The  text  was 
originally  intended  for  the  libretto  of  an  opera,  and  was  hastily  written  in 
five  days  by  the  authoress ;  it  was  so  wretched  that  the  work  was  with- 
drawn from  the  stage  after  only  two  performances.  The  text-book  has 
been  lost,  but  the  story  of  the  drama  is  known  to  have  been  as  follows :  — 

Rosamunde,  Princess  of  Cyprus,  after  being  brought  up  as  a  shepherdess, 
is  told  her  real  rank  on  coming  of  age.  Fulgentius,  who  has  been  reigning 
over  Cyprus  meanwhile,  offers  her  his  hand  ;  but  she  disdains  his  advances, 
refuses  to  marry  him,  and  his  love  turns  to  bitter  hatred.  He  throws  her 
into  prison,  and  sends  her  a  poisoned  letter  through  the  Prince  of  Candia, 
who  is  really  in  love  with  her,  and  has  entered  Fulgentius's  service  in 
disguise,  so  as  to  be  near  her.  He  hands  her  another  letter,  tells  her  of  the 
plot  against  her,  and  she  feigns  sickness.  Then,  the  right  moment  present- 
ing itself,  the  Prince  hands  back  the  poisoned  letter  to  Fulgentius,  who 
dies,  leaving  Rosamunde  free  to  be  married  to  her  lover. 

The  mounting  of  this  work  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  was  but  a  slight 
consolation  to  Schubert  for  the  rejection  of  his  opera,  Fierrabras  (although 
specially  ordered  of  him  by  Barbaja),  a  few  months  previous.     He  did  not 
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even  stay  out  the  first  performance.  His  MS.  was  soon  afterwards  lost, 
but  was  at  last  discovered  in  1867  by  Sir  George  Grove,  who  found  it  in  a 
dusty  cupboard  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Schreiner  in  Vienna.  There  was  an 
overture,  three  entr'actes,  and  seven  other  musical  numbers. 

The  ballet-movement  given  at  this  concert  begins  Andantino  in  G  major 
(2-4  time),  with  a  quaint  little  dance-tune  played  piano  by  the  strings,  the 
second  section  being  given  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns.  Next  follows  a 
further  development  of  the  same  idea  in  G  minor,  the  strings  alternating 
with  the  wind  instruments,  and  at  last  joining  forces  with  them.  A  return 
to  G  major  brings  in  a  new  figure  on  the  solo  clarinet,  which  seems  at  first 
as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a  second  theme  ;  but  it  soon  reverts  to  the  original 
figure,  and,  after  a  short  hold,  the  theme  is  repeated,  as  at  first,  by  the 
strings.  In  the  passage  that  follows  this  the  triplet  (6-8)  rhythm  begins 
to  establish  itself  more  and  more,  until,  with  a  change  to  C  major,  the  Trio 
of  the  movement  begins  forte  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  triplet  rhythm  form- 
ing an  essential  part  of  its  scheme.  This  joyous  Trio  is  developed  at  some 
length,  then  dies  away,  and  thus  makes  way  for  the  return  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement,  which  is  then  repeated.  This  movement  is  scored  for  2 
flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  melody  of  the  Entr'acte,  Andantino  in  B-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is 
familiar  to  pianists  through  the  composer's  set  of  variations  for  the  piano- 
forte on  a  remodelled  version  of  it,  the  change  in  the  third  and  fourth 
measures  being  probably  suggested  by  the  tone  of  the  pianoforte.  This 
Entr'acte  is  in  the  form  of  a  scherzo  with  two  Trios  (albeit  it  has  nothing 
of   the  scherzo   character),  the   melody  being  simply  developed,  and  the 
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Trios  being  nothing  more  than  minor  variations  on  it,  the  first  one  in  G 
minor,  the  second  in  B-flat  minor.  The  original  melody  is  repeated 
between,  and  after,  the  two  Trios,  according  to  the  usual  scheme  of  the 
scherzo  form.  This  Entr'acte  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the 
preceding  ballet-movement. 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New  World,"  Opus  95. 

Antonin  Dvorak. 

(Born  at  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8,  1841 ; 

still  living.) 

This  symphony  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1893,  shortly  after  Dr. 
Dvorak's  arrival  in  this  country.  Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely 
of  Negro  melodies  from  the  Southern  plantations. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E 
minor  (4-8  time),  based  on  figures  from  themes  used  later  in  the  symphony. 
It  begins  pianissimo  in  the  lower  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind ;  then 
comes  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  throbbing  figure  in  all  the  strings  in 
unison  and  octaves  is  answered  by  the  kettle-drums  and  short  chords  in 
the  wood-wind  and  horns ;  after  this  some  piano  developments  for  fuller 
and  fuller  orchestra  lead  in  brief  climax  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (2-4  time), 
begins  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the  first  theme,  the  first  member  being 
given  out  by  two  horns  in  unison,  the  second  by  the  wood-wind  in  3rds. 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  some  figures  being  sub- 
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jected  to  rhythmic  and  figural  modifications  which  at  times  give  it  the  air 
of  a  new  subsidiary  melody.  After  a  while  the  second  theme  appears  in 
the  relative  G  major,  given  out  first  by  the  flute,  then  taken  up  by  the  vio- 
lins in  octaves ;  the  development  is  far  less  extended  than  that  of  the  first 
theme,  and  soon  leads  to  the  traditional  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.  Both  the  first  and  second  themes  have  a  marked  Negro 
accent. 

The  free  fantasia  is  by  no  means  long  nor  very  elaborate  ;  after  a  con- 
cise working-out  of  the  thematic  material  exposed  in  the  first  part,  it  leads 
over  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part.  This  is  a  sufficiently  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with 
some  changes  of  key,  and  leads  to  a  short,  brilliant  coda,  which  runs 
mainly  on  the  first  theme. 

The  second  movement,  Largo  in  D-flat  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with 
some  mysterious  pianissimo  harmonies  in  the  brass  and  lower  wood-wind, 
after  which  the  melodious  principal  theme  is  sung  by  the  English-horn  over 
an  harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  muted  strings.  The  development  is 
quite  extended,  the  theme  appearing  at  last  in  two  muted  horns.  Then 
comes  a  change  to  C-sharp  minor  (enharmonic  of  the  tonic  in  the  minor 
mode)  Un  poco  piic  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional  passage  on  a  subsidiary 
theme  in  the  flute  and  oboe  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  long-drawn  canti- 
lena of  the  second  theme,  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  contrapuntal 
bass.  The  development  of  this  theme,  alternating  with  its  introductory* 
subsidiary,  takes  up  the  whole  middle  part  of  the  movement.  A  return  to 
the  original  key  and  tempo  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  the  English-horn, 
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the  brief  development  having  this  time  much  the  character  of  a  reminiscent 
coda.  The  movement  closes  pianissimo  with  a  four-part  chord  in  the 
doable-basses  alone. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo  :  Molts  vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  is  in 
the  regular  form  of  scherzo  and  trio,  with  the  novelty,  however,  of  each  of 
these  two  divisions  being  based  upon  two  separate  themes.  The  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo  (in  E  minor)  generally  appears  in  canonical  imitation  ;  the 
second  theme  (poco  sostenuto  in  E  major)  is  a  more  cantabile  melody.  The 
first  theme  of  the  trio  (in  C  major)  and  the  second  (in  the  same  key)  are 
both  of  a  lively  dance-like  character.  Just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the 
coda  that  follows  the  repetition  of  the  scherzo,  the  first  theme  of  the  first 
movement  makes  its  reappearance. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  cotifuoco  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  is  some- 
what unconventional  in  form,  although  conventional  formal  traits  are  not 
undiscoverable  in  it.  After  seven  measures  fortissimo  preluding  in  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of  full  orchestra,  two  horns  and  two 
trumpets  in  unison  give  out  the  first  theme  fortissimo  against  crashing 
staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  —  a  style  of  scoring  that  vividly 
recalls  Niels  Gade,  by  the  way.  The  development  follows,  at  first  in  the 
strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  the  first  violins  and 
wood-wind.  Next  comes  a  subsidiaty  in  rushing  passage-work  for  the 
full  orchestra,  still  in  fortissimo,  which  soon  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme,  a  more  ca?itabile  melody,  given  out  by  the  clarinet  and 
further  developed  by  the  first  violins,  in  G  major.  This,  in  turn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  second  subsidiary,  fortissimo  in  G  major,  for  the  full 
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orchestra.  A  quaint  conclusion-theme  in  E  minor  —  in  the  strings,  with 
little  counter-calls  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  octaves,  and  loud  notes 
on  all  the  horns  —  closes  the  division  diminue7ido.  So  far  we  have  had 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  first  part  of  a  regular  sonata  move- 
ment: first  and  second  themes,  each  followed  in  turn  by  its  subsidiary,  and 
conclusion-theme. 

Now  comes  the  working-out.  But  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
comes  a  light  little  episodic  theme,  not  heard  before,  sung  in  3rds  by  the 
flutes  and  oboes  against  waving  harmonies  in  the  strings.  This  new  theme 
is  briefly  worked  out  in  alternation  with  phrases  from  the  first  theme  (in 
the  horns),  this  not  much  more  than  tentative  development  being  followed 
by  still  another  episodic  theme  in  F  major,  given  out  and  briefly  developed 
by  the  flutes  and  clarinet  over  figural  counterpoint  in  the  'celli,  based  on 
the  first  theme.  The  development  continues  in  more  and  more  energetic 
passage-work,  hints  at  the  new  theme  and  at  last  at  the  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement  coming  in  fortissimo  in  the  brass.  The  climax  waxes 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  first  theme  of  the  movement  gradually  gaining 
the  supremacy,  until  it  bursts  forth  again  in  its  original  shape  in  the  tonic, 
E  minor,  in  all  the  trombones  and  tuba  in  octaves,  against  a  double^r/zV- 
simo  of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Here  the  working-out  properly  ends  and 
the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins. 

But  this  third  part  is  pretty  irregular ;  it  is  a  singularly  stunted  reproduc- 
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tion  of  the  first.  The  development  of  the  first  theme  is  considerably  cur- 
tailed, and  soon  falls  into  the  frei-phantasierend  vein,  as  it  dies  away  to 
doub\e-J>ta/iissimo  in  the  strings  ;  the  subsidiary  is  omitted,  and  the  second 
theme  follows  next  in  E  major,  the  melody  in  the  first  violins,  then  in  the 
'celli,  then  in  the  violins  and  higher  wood-wind.  Some  new  developments 
on  the  second  subsidiary  follow,  leading,  not  to  the  conclusion-theme,  but 
to  the  coda,  in  which  allusions  to  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
become  plainer  and  plainer.  Indeed  the  whole  tumultuous  coda  may  be 
said  to  be  based  on  a  conjunction  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
with  the  first  theme  of  the  finale. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn), 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1 
pair  of  kettle-drums,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 
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Symphony  f 

A  Twentieth  Season,  1900-1901. 

f  IfVTrif^St  f*fl  Nineteenth  Season  in  Providence. 

Mr.  WILHELM   GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY    EVENING,    NOVEMBER   14, 

AT   7.45   SHARP. 


PROGRAMME. 
Hector  Berlioz       -        -        Overture,  u  The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  -      Aria,  "  Dove  Sono,"  from  "  Marriage 

of  Figaro  ff 

Franz  Schubert       Ballet-Movement  and  Entr'acte  from  "  Rosamunde  " 

I.  Ballet  :  Andantino  (G  major)       -  2-4 

II.  Entr'acte :  Andantino  (B-flat  major)  -         -  2-4 

Karl  Maria  von  Weber  -    Aria,  "  Ocean,  thou  Mighty  Monster," 

from"Oberon" 

Antonin  Dvorak  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New 

World,"  Op.  95 

I.    Adagio  (E  minor)       ------  4-8 

Allegro  molto  (E  minor)    -----  2-4 

II.  Largo  (D-flat  major)  ______  4-4 

III.  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  (E  minor)       -  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco  (E  minor)      -  4-4 


SOLOIST: 

Mme.  EVTA  KILESKI. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Overture,  "  The  Roman  Carnival,"  Opus  9     .     .     Hector  Berlioz. 

♦ 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere),  France,  on  Dec.  n,  1803; 
died  in  Paris  on  March  9,  1869.) 

The  subtitle  of  this  overture  is  :  "  Second  Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
to  be  played  before  the  Second  Act  of  the  Opera.''  Its  principal  theme 
is  taken  from  the  Saltarello,  danced  on  the  Piazza  Navona  in  Rome  in  the 
closing  scene  of  the  first  act.  The  overture  begins,  Allegro  assai  confuoco, 
immediately  with  this  theme,  given  out  in  forte  by  the  violins  and 
violas,  and  answered  on  the  second  measure  in  free  imitation  by  the 
flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets,  the  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and  cornets 
coming  in  on  the  third  measure  with  a  second  response.  Then  follows  a 
measure  of  sudden  silence  ;  light  trills  in  the  strings  and  a  sudden  flaring- 
up  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns  lead  to  a  long-sustained  E  in  the  horn, 
which  is  answered  by  a  low  G-natural  in  the  clarinet.  The  move- 
ment now  changes  from  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  6-8  time,  to  Andante 
sostenuto,  3-4  time ;  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  plain  harmony 
in  the  strings,  the  English-horn  outlines  a  tender  melody :  soon  the  vio- 
las take  up  the  song,  against  a  counter-theme  in  the  flutes,  the  move- 
ment developing  later  on  into  a  duet  betwreen  the  English-horn  and 
violas.  Then  some  of  the  wood-wind  and  brass,  together  with  the  ket- 
tledrums, triangle,  and  tambourine,  strike  up  softly  a  lively  dance- 
rhythm, —  as  of  dance-music  heard  in  the  distance. —  while  the  bassoons 
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and  'celli,  on  one  part,  and  the  flute,  oboe,  English-horn,  and  violins,  on 
the  other,  play  the  preceding  tender  love-melody  in  close  canon ;  as  the 
further  development  of  this  melody  proceeds,  the  distant  dance-music  is 
hushed  after  a  while,  and,  just  as  all  is  about  to  sink  back  into  silence, 
rapid  ascending  and  descending  scales  suddenly  flare  up  in   the  wood- 
wind,—  like  a  sudden  irruption  of  a  torch-bearing  crowd  into  the  silent 
square, —  the  tempo  changes  again  to  Allegro  vivace,  6-8,  and  the  strings 
begin  softly  to  sketch  out  the  theme  and  rhythm  of  the  Saltarello.    Here  the 
main  body  of  the  overture  begins.    Berlioz  does  not  follow  the  regular  sym- 
phonic plan  of  the  overture  form  at  all ;  he  here  begins  by  building  up  his 
theme,  as  it  were,  out  of  small  fragments,  and  then  proceeds  immediately 
with  the  development  and  working-out.    There  is  no.proper  second  theme  ; 
but,  about  the  middle  of  the  movement,  as  the  wild  dance-music  grows 
softer  and  softer,  the  love-song  of  the  introduction  returns  (not  as  a  second 
theme,  but   as    a   counter-theme   worked   up   contrapuntally   against   the 
principal    one),  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  the  trombones   and  other 
wind  instruments,  and  is  made  the  subject  of  some  quasi-canonical  imita- 
tions, while  the  strings  continue  the  rhythm  of  the  Saltarello.     The  latter 
soon  comes  back  in  all  its  vigor,  and  is  worked  out  afresh.     The  overture 
is   scored   for   2   flutes  (of   which  one   is  interchangeable  with   piccolo), 
2    oboes    (of   which   the    second  is   interchangeable   with   English-horn), 
2  clarinets,  4  horns,  4  bassoons,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  cym- 
bals, 2  tambourines,  triangle,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Ballet-Movement  and  Entr'acte  from  "  Rosamunde." 

Franz  Peter  Schubert. 

Rosamunde,  Furstin  von  Cypern,  a  romantic  drama  in  four  acts,  the  text 
by  Wilhelmine  von  Che'zy,  the  music  by  Schubert,  was  first  given  at  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  in  Vienna,  on  December  20,  1823.  The  text  was 
originally  intended  for  the  libretto  of  an  opera,  and  was  hastily  written  in 
five  days  by  the  authoress ;  it  was  so  wretched  that  the  work  was  with- 
drawn from  the  stage  after  only  two  performances.  The  text-book  has 
been  lost,  but  the  story  of  the  drama  is  known  to  have  been  as  follows :  — 

Rosamunde,  Princess  of  Cyprus,  after  being  brought  up  as  a  shepherdess, 
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is  told  her  real  rank  on  coming  of  age.  Fulgentius,  who  has  been  reigning 
over  Cyprus  meanwhile,  offers  her  his  hand  ;  but  she  disdains  his  advances, 
refuses  to  marry  him,  and  his  love  turns  to  bitter  hatred.  He  throws  her 
intoprison,  and  sends  her  a  poisoned  letter  through  the  Prince  of  Candia, 
who  is  really  in  love  with  her,  and  has  entered  Fulgentius's  service  in 
disguise,  so  as  to  be  near  her.  He  hands  her  another  letter,  tells  her  of  the 
plot  against  her,  and  she  feigns  sickness.  Then,  the  right  moment  present- 
ing itself,  the  Prince  hands  back  the  poisoned  letter  to  Fulgentius,  who 
dies,  leaving  Rosamunde  free  to  be  married  to  her  lover. 

The  mounting  of  this  work  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  was  but  a  slight 
consolation  to  Schubert  for  the  rejection  of  his  opera,  Fierrabras  (although 
specially  ordered  of  him  by  Barbaja),  a  few  months  previous.  He  did  not 
even  stay  out  the  first  performance.  His  MS.  was  soon  afterwards  lost, 
but  was  at  last  discovered  in  1867  by  Sir  George  Grove,  who  found  it  in  a 
dusty  cupboard  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Schreiner  in  Vienna.  There  was  an 
overture,  three  entr'actes,  and  seven  other  musical  numbers. 

The  ballet-movement  given  at  this  concert  begins  Andantino  in  G  major 
(2-4  time),  with  a  quaint  little  dance-tune  played  piano  by  the  strings,  the 
second  section  being  given  by  the  wrood-wind  and  horns.  Next  follows  a 
further  development  of  the  same  idea  in  G  minor,  the  strings  alternating 

/NCW    English     SongS  *»«  Eminent  Writers. 

Slave  Song,  ......  By  Teresa  del  Riego. 

Violets,     .......  "  Ellen  Wright. 
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A  Wild  Rose,      ......  "  F.  Corbett. 
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The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes,     ...  "  Frank  Lambekt. 


Beautiful  City  of  Sligo,  ) 
Eva  Toole,  \ 

Birds  in  a  High  Hall  Garden,  - 
Go  not,  Happy  Day,  [ 

In  Summer  Time,  j 
Love  the  Pedlar,    ] 


*  C.  V.  Stanford. 
"  A.  Somervell. 
"  E.  German. 


Each  song  published  in  more  than  one  key. 
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with  the  wind  instruments,  and  at  last  joining  forces  with  them.  A  return 
to  G  major  brings  in  a  new  figure  on  the  solo  clarinet,  which  seems  at  first 
as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a  second  theme  ;  but  it  soon  reverts  to  the  original 
figure,  and,  after  a  short  hold,  the  theme  is  repeated,  as  at  first,  by  the 
strings.  In  the  passage  that  follows  this  the  triplet  (6-8)  rhythm  begins 
to  establish  itself  more  and  more,  until,  with  a  change  to  C  major,  the  Trio 
of  the  movement  begins  forte  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  triplet  rhythm  form- 
ing an  essential  part  of  its  scheme.  This  joyous  Trio  is  developed  at  some 
length,  then  dies  away,  and  thus  makes  way  for  the  return  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement,  which  is  then  repeated.  This  movement  is  scored  for  2 
flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  melody  of  the  Entr'acte,  Andantino  in  JB-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is 
familiar  to  pianists  through  the  composer's  set  of  variations  for  the  piano- 
forte on  a  remodelled  version  of  it,  the  change  in  the  third  and  fourth 
measures  being  probably  suggested  by  the  tone  of  the  pianoforte.  This 
Entr'acte  is  in  the  form  of  a  scherzo  with  two  Trios  (albeit  it  has  nothing 
of  the  scherzo  character),  the  melody  being  simply  developed,  and  the 
Trios  being  nothing  more  than  minor  variations  on  it,  the  first  one  in  G 
minor,  the  second  in  B-flat  minor.  The  original  melody  is  repeated 
between,  and  after,  the  two  Trios,  according  to  the  usual  scheme  of  the 
scherzo  form.  This  Entr'acte  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the 
preceding  ballet-movement. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Opus  95. 

Antonin  DvorXk. 

(Born  at  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8,  1841 ; 

still  living.) 

This  symphony  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1893,  shortly  after  Dr. 
Dvorak's  arrival  in  this  country.  Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely 
of  Negro  melodies  from  the  Southern  plantations. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E 
minor' (4-8  time),  based  on  figures  from  themes  used  later  in  the  symphony. 
It  begins  pianissimo  in  the  lower  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind;  then 
comes  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  throbbing  figure  in  all  the  strings  in 
unison  and  octaves  is  answered  by  the  kettle-drums  and  short  chords  in 
the  wood-wind  and  horns  ;  after  this  some  piano  developments  for  fuller 
and  fuller  orchestra  lead  in  brief  climax  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (2-4  time), 
begins  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the  first  theme,  the  first  member  being 
given  out  by  two  horns  in  unison,  the  second  by  the  wood-wind  in  3rds. 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  some  figures  being  sub- 
jected to  rhythmic  and  fi'gural  modifications  which  at  times  give  it  the  air 
of  a  new  subsidiary  melody.  After  a  while  the  second  theme  appears  in 
the  relative  G  major,  given  out  first  by  the  flute,  then  taken  up  by  the  vio- 
lins in  octaves  ;  the  development  is  far  less  extended  than  that  of  the  first 
theme,  and  soon  leads  to  the  traditional  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.  Both  the  first  and  second  themes  have  a  marked  Negro 
accent. 

The  free  fantasia  is  by  no  means  long  nor  very  elaborate  ;  after  a  con- 
cise working-out  of  the  thematic  material  exposed  in  the  first  part,  it  leads 
over  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part.  This  is  a  sufficiently  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with 
some  changes  of  key,  and  leads  to  a  short,  brilliant  coda,  which  runs 
mainlv  on  the  first  theme. 
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The  second  movement,  Largo  in  D-flat  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with 
some  mysterious  pianissimo  harmonies  in  the  brass  and  lower  wood-wind, 
after  which  the  melodious  principal  theme  is  sung  by  the  English-horn  over 
an  harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  muted  strings.  The  development  is 
quite  extended,  the  theme  appearing  at  last  in  two  muted  horns.  Then 
comes  a  change  to  C-sharp  minor  (enharmonic  of  the  tonic  in  the  minor 
mode)  Un  poco  put  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional  passage  on  a  subsidiary 
theme  in  the  flute  and  oboe  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  long-drawn  canti- 
lena of  the  second  theme,  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  contrapuntal 
bass.  The  development  of  this  theme,  alternating  with  its  introductory 
subsidiary,  takes  up  the  whole  middle  part  of  the  movement.  A  return  to 
the  original  key  and  tempo  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  the  English-horn, 
the  brief  development  having  this  time  much  the  character  of  a  reminiscent 
coda.  The  movement  closes  pianissimo  with  a  four-part  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  is  in 
the  regular  form  of  scherzo  and  trio,  with  the  novelty,  however,  of  each  of 
these  two  divisions  being  based  upon  two  separate  themes.  The  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo  (in  E  minor)  generally  appears  in  canonical  imitation  ;  the 
second  theme  {poco  sostenuto  in  E  major)  is  a  more  cantabile  melody.  The 
first  theme  of  the  trio  (in  C  major)  and  the  second  (in  the  same  key)  are 
both  of  a  lively  dance-like  character.  Just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the 
coda  that  follows  the  repetition  of  the  scherzo,  the  first  theme  of  the  first 
movement  makes  its  reappearance. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  confuoco  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  is  some- 
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what  unconventional  in  form,  although  conventional  formal  traits  are  not 
undiscoverable  in  it.  After  seven  measures  fortissimo  preluding  in  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of  full  orchestra,  two  horns  and  two 
trumpets  in  unison  give  out  the  first  theme  fortissimo  against  crashing 
staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  —  a  style  of  scoring  that  vividly 
recalls  Niels  Gade,  by  the  way.  The  development  follows,  at  first  in  the 
strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  the  first  violins  and 
wood-wind.  Next  comes  a  subsidiary  in  rushing  passage-work  for  the 
full  orchestra,  still  in  fortissimo,  which  soon  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme,  a  more  cantabile  melody,  given  out  by  the  clarinet  and 
further  developed  by  the  first  violins,  in  G  major.  This,  in  turn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  second  subsidiary,  fortissimo  in  G  major,  for  the  full 
orchestra.  A  quaint  conclusion-theme  in  E  minor  —  in  the  strings,  with 
little  counter-calls  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  octaves,  and  loud  notes 
on  all  the  horns  —  closes  the  division  diminuendo.  So  far  we  have  had 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  first  part  of  a  regular  sonata  move- 
ment :  first  and  second  themes,  each  followed  in  turn  by  its  subsidiary,  and 
conclusion-theme. 

Now  comes  the  working-out.  But  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
comes  a  light  little  episodic  theme,  not  heard  before,  sung  in  3rds  by  the 
flutes  and  oboes  against  waving  harmonies  in  the  strings.     This  new  theme 

is  briefly  worked  out  in  alternation  with  phrases  from  the  first  theme  (in 
the  horns),  this  not  much  more  than  tentative  development  being  followed 
by  still  another  episodic  theme  in  F  major,  given  out  and  briefly  developed 
by  the  flutes  and  clarinet  over  figural  counterpoint  in  the  'celli,  based  on 
the  first  theme.     The  development  continues  in  more  and  more  energetic 

Mme.  ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 

WILL  ACCEPT  ENGAGEMENTS  AFTER 
JANUARY  1,  1901. 

CHICKERING  PIANO  USED. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Fred.  R.  Comee, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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passage-work,  hints  at  the  new  theme  and  at  last  at  the  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement  coming  in  fortissimo  in  the  brass.  The  climax  waxes 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  first  theme  of  the  movement  gradually  gaining 
the  supremacy,  until  it  bursts  forth  again  in  its  original  shape  in  the  tonic, 
E  minor,  in  all  the  trombones  and  tuba  in  octaves,  against  a  double-fortis- 
simo  of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Here  the  working-out  properly  ends  and 
the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins. 

But  this  third  part  is  pretty  irregular ;  it  is  a  singularly  stunted  reproduc- 
tion of  the  first.  The  development  of  the  first  theme  is  considerably  cur- 
tailed, and  soon  falls  into  the  frei-phcuitasierend  vein,  as  it  dies  away  to 
double-pianissimo  in  the  strings  ;  the  subsidiary  is  omitted,  and  the  second 
theme  follows  next  in  E  major,  the  melody  in  the  first  violins,  then  in  the 
'celli,  then  in  the  violins  and  higher  wood-wind.  Some  new  developments 
on  the  second  subsidiary  follow,  leading,  not  to  the  conclusion-theme,  but 
to  the  coda,  in  which  allusions  to  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
become  plainer  and  plainer.  Indeed  the  whole  tumultuous  coda  may  be 
said  to  be  based  on  a  conjunction  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
with  the  first  theme  of  the  finale. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn), 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1 
pair  of  kettle-drums,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 
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DOStOn  ,    Academy  of  Music, 

SvmDhOnV     i  Philadelphia. 

*/  *  w  *P    Twentieth  Season,  1900-igoi. 

^V  ~|     ^f^j^r^-  itn  •  Sixteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia. 

fir.  WlLHELfl  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


SECOND   CONCERT, 

HONDAY   EVENING,  DECEHBER    10, 

AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


PROGRAfiriE. 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy         Overture,  "Sea-calm  and  Prosperous 

Voyage,"  Op.  27 

Lachner     -----         Aria  from  "  Katarina  Cornaro " 


Bedrich  Smetana  Symphonic  Poem,  **  From  Bohemia's  Groves  and 

Meadows,"  from  the  Cyclus,  u  My  Country," 
No.  4 

Richard  Wagner      Prelude  and  u  Isolde's  Love-Death,"  from  "  Tristan 

and  Isolde  " 

Isolde,  Miss  TERNINA. 


Karl  Goldmark  -        -       Symphony  No.  2,  in  E-flat,  Op.  35 

Allegro. 

Andante. 

Allegro  quasi  Presto. 

Andante  assai. 


SOLOIST: 

Miss  TERNINA. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 


See  page  38  for  the  Programme  for  the  Second  Series. 
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Overture.  "Sea-calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  Op.   27. 

Feltx  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  Feb.  3,  1S09;  died  in  Leipzig  on  Nov.  4,  1847.) 

This  concert-overture  was  written  in  1828.  and  the  score  published  in 
1835.  The  once  usual  translation  of  the  title,  "  Calm  Sea  and  Happy 
Voyage,"  does  not  quite  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original  German, 
" Meeresstille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt"  The  composition,  although  strictly  in 
the  overture-form,  presents  a  succession  of  two  tone-pictures  of  utterly 
different  things.  The  slow  introduction  (Adagio,  in  D  major,  4-4  time) 
paints  in  tones  a  dead  calm  at  sea ;  the  main  body  of  the  overture  (Molto 
allegro  vivace,  in  D  major,  2-2  time)  painting  the  ship's  prosperous  voyage 
in  a  fair  breeze,  ending  with  a  short  coda  (Allegro  maestoso,  in  D  major,  4-4 
time)  representing  the  coming  into  port,  dropping  anchor,  and  the  salutes 
to  and  from  the  shore. 

The  introduction  is  based  mainly  on  a  theme  which  appears  later  in  the 
main  body  of  the  work.  As  a  picture  of  a  dead  sea-calm,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vivid  in  all  tone-painting ;  as  a  certain  commentator  once  said  of  it, 
the  music  "  makes  you  feel  the  lazy  rolling  of  the  vessel ;  you  can  almost 
smell  the  bilge-water  !  "  It  ends  with  some  flute-calls  which  have  been 
variously  interpreted;  are  they  ''whistling  for  the  wind,"  the  cry  of  some 
solitary  sea-bird,  or  merely  an  eloquent  expression  of  dead  silence  and 
solitude  ? 

With  the  main  body  of  the  overture  a  breeze  springs  up ;  some  more  and 
more  vivacious  passage-work  —  the  syncopated  F's  on  the  horn  at  the  be- 
ginning might  be  taken   as   suggestive   of  a  fog-horn,  were  it  not  that  the 
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My  dear  little  friend,  I  am  so  happy  you  called  around.  I  got  the 
piano  of  my  heart  at  last.  Now,  Mary,  don't  forget  the  name.  When  your 
papa  is  going  to  buy  one  for  you,  remember  it  is  the 
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preceding  Adagio  has  plainly  been  all  bright  sunlight  —  leads  up  to  a  cli- 
max, after  which  the  first  theme  sets  in  piano  in  the  wind  instruments,  ac- 
companied by  the  strings  pizzicati ;  in  the  second  member  of  this  theme 
the  opening  figure  of  the  introduction  is  recognizable  (all  the  strings  in 
unison  and  octaves),  alternating  with  flowing  arpeggj  in  the  flute  and  clari- 
nets.  This  theme  is  especially  suggestive  of  the  gurgling  and  sparkling  of 
the  water  along  the  ship's  side,  while  she  sails  fast  in  a  fair  breeze.  Some- 
brilliant  passage-work  leads  to  a  fortissimo  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the 
full  orchestra,  and  the  first  subsidiary,  which  is  treated  in  imitation  by  the 
first  violins  and  basses,  in  A  major.  A  series  of  diminishing  trills,  alter- 
nating between  the  strings  and  wood-wind,  lead  to  the  entrance  of  the  sec- 
ond theme  in  A  major,  in  the  'celli,  later  in  the  wood-wind,  in  which  we 
again  recognize  a  modification  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  slow  introduction. 
After  the  theme  has  been  taken  up  and  carried  through  by  the  strings, 
some  passage-work  leads  to  the  conclusion-theme,  a  set  of  loud  calls  on 
tonic  and  dominant  in  the  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums.  The  free 
fantasia  runs  mostly  on  the  first  subsidiary  and  the  second  theme,  which 
are  worked  out  much  in  the  manner  employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  over- 
ture to  Leo?wre,  No.  3,  long-held  harmonies  in  the  full  orchestra  alternat- 
ing with  repetitions  of  a  figure  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  themes  by  sep- 
arate instruments  or  small  groups  of  instruments.  The  third  part  of  the 
overture  is  considerably  stunted,  the  second  theme  being  entirely  omitted 
from  it ;  it  soon  merges  into  the  coda,  in  wThich  all  the  realistic  items  of 
dropping  anchor,  trumpet  and  cannon  salutes  from  the  ship,  re-echoed  by 
horn-calls  from  the  shore,  etc.,  etc.,  are  depicted  with  marvellous  ingenu- 
ity. The  ship's  slowly  and  majestically  sliding  into  the  dock  and  coming 
up  to  the  wharf,  in  the  last  three  measures,  may  be  called  a  gem  of  musi- 
cal imagery  in  itself. 

10/   ^       MORE  THAN  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS      f  f|r|r| 
OOu.         UNDER  ONE  MANAGEMENT.  I  \?\j\j . 
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Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  written  and  scored  this  overture  before  he 
had  ever  seen  the  sea ;  if  so,  the  descriptions  he  had  read  of  it  stood  him 
in  wondrously  good  stead ;  for  there  is  not  a  note  in  the  work  that  is 
not  redolent  of  the  ocean.  The  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2 
flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon  and  serpent  *  (the 
latter  being  now  replaced  by  a  bass-tuba),  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Symphonic    Poem,    "  From    Bohemia's   Groves  and   Meadows  "    ("  My 
Country,"  No.  4) :     .     .     .     .     Bedrich  Smetana. 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  on  March  2,  1824;  still  living.) 
Ma  Vlast  ("  My  Country  ")  is  one  of  Smetana's  most  important  orches- 
tral works  ;  it  is  a  cyclus  of  six  symphonic  poems,  the  several  titles  of  which 
are  as  follows  :  — 

I.     Vysehrad  (a  fortress  in  Bohemia). 
II.     Vltava  (the  river  Moldau). 
III.     Sarka  (the  noblest  of  the  mythical  Bohemian  Amazons). 

*  The  now  obsolete  serpent  was  a  wind  instrument  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  leather ;  it  had  an  open 
mouthpiece,  and  is  therefore  to  be  classed  as  a  brass  instrument,  notwithstanding  the  material  of  which 
it  was  made.  Its  serpentine  tube — whence  its  name  —  was  pierced  with  holes,  some  of  which  were  stopped 
by  the  player's  fingers,  others  by  a  mechanism  of  keys.  The  serpent  was  in  B-flat,  that  is,  it  produced  tones 
a  whole-tone  lower  than  the  written  notes.  Its  scale  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  ophicleide,  from  B  below 
-  the  staff  in  the  bass  cleff  up  to  C  above  the  staff,  with  all  the  chromatic  intervals ;  it  was  somewhat  less  sono- 
rous, agile,  and  true  in  pitch  than  the  ophicleide.  Three  of  its  notes  (D,  a,  d)  were  much  stronger  than  the 
rest,  and  it  took  no  little  skill  on  the  player's  part  to  modify  their  sonority.  The  serpent  survived  in  some 
churches  in  France  and  Italy  long  after  it  had  vanished  from  the  orchestra.      Berlioz  writes  of  it: — 

"  The  essentially  barbarous  tone  of  this  instrument  would  better  have  befitted  the  ceremonies  of  the  san 
guinary  cult  of  the  Druids  than  those  of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  which  it  still  figures,  a  monstrous  monument 
of  the  stupidity  and  coarseness  of  feeling  and  taste  which  have,  from  time  immemorial,  directed  the  application 
of  the  art  of  music  to  the  Divine  Service.  We  must  except  only  the  case  where  the  serpent  is  used  in  masses 
for  the  dead  to  double  the  terrible  plain-chaunt  of  the  Dies  Irae.  Its  cold  and  abominable  howling  is  then 
doubtless  appropriate,  it  even  seems  to  assume  a  sort  of  lugubrious  poetic  character,  in  accompanying  those 
words  which  breathe  forth  all  the  terrors  of  death  and  of  the  vengeance  of  a  jealous  God.  It  may  be  said, 
too,  that  it  would  be  well  placed  in  profane  compositions  when  ideas  of  this  nature  are  to  be  expressed, —  but 
only  then.  It  blends  ill,  moreover,  with  the  other  tones  of  the  orchestra  and  with  voices  ;  and  the  bass-tuba 
and  even  the  ophicleide  are  far  preferable  as  a  bass  to  a  mass  of  wind  instruments." 
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IV.     Z  Ceskych  Luht3v  a  Haj#v  (From  Bohemia's  Groves  and  Mead- 
ows). 

V.     Tabor  (the  fortress  of  the  Hussite  warriors). 

VI.  Blanik  (the  mountain  on  which  the  Hussite  heroes  sleep,  awaiting 
their  resurrection  and  renewed  fight  for  the  Faith). 

The  score  of   Z  ceskych  luhuv  a  hdjuv  is  prefaced  as  follows  :  — 

"  On  a  fine  summer  day  we  stand  in  Bohemia's  blessed  fields,  whose 

lovely  scent  of  flowers  and  cool  breezes  fill  us  with  inspiration.     From 

the  general  plenitude    of   enjoyment  and  gladness  resounds  the  natural, 

blissful  tone  of  country  contentment.     Far  from  the  rush  of  the  human 

wave,  we  are  led  into  a  shady,  quiet  grove.     Fanned  by  the  light  breeze, 

the  lisping  of  leaves  and  twigs  is  wafted   farther  and  louder,  until  the 

whole  wood  resounds  with   echoes,  with  which  is  mingled  the  twittering 

song  of  birds  in  endless  harmony.     In  this  Hymn  of  Nature  sound  from 

afar  ecstatic  horn-tones.     A  strong  gust  of  wind  interrupts   this  solemn 

stillness,  and  brings  to  our  ear  the  festal  tones  of  country  merry-making ; 

they  draw  ever  nearer,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 

feast  of  the  country-folk,  who  divert  themselves  with  music  and  dancing 

and  are  glad  to  live.  Their  gladness  and  enjoyment  of  life  spread  them, 
selves,  in  the  shape  of  the  eternally  fresh  National  Song,  even  over  the 
farthest  meadows  of  Bohemia." 

As  the  form  of  the  composition  is  perfectly  free,  this  introduction  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  take  the  place  of  a  technical  analysis. 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle, 
drums,  and  the  usual  strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  IT. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  course  pursued  by  the  Art  of  Music  from, 
say,  the  hey-day  of  sixteenth-century  Counterpoint  down  to  the  present 
time  seems  to  be  strewn  from  end  to  end  with  the  shattered  fragments 
of  exploded  rules.  And  said  casual  observer,  according  to  his  temper, 
is  impelled  either  to  glory  in  this,  as  evidence  of  a  larger  and  ever  larger 
conquest  of  liberty,  or  to  deplore  it,  as  indicating  a  continuous  progress 
toward  anarchy.  But  the  more  careful  and  profound  observer  descries 
in  it  something  quite  different  from  either  of  these  things ;  to  him  the 
question  whether  the  course  pursued  by  the  art  has  been  glorious, 
toward  liberty,  or  shameful,  toward  anarchy,  is  so  overshadowed  by 
another  and  infinitely  more  significant  truth,  that  it  seems  to  have  little 
real  importance.  Such  an  observer  sees  clearly  enough  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Art  of  Music  has  beenj  in  the  strictest  sense,  one  of 
Evolution ;  and  that  the  shattered  fragments  of  exploded  rules  that  lie 
by  the  wayside  mark,  in  every  instance,  neither  a  step  toward  liberty  nor 
anarchy,  but  solely  and  simply  the  conquest  of  a  new  truth. 

What  we  call  a  rule,  or  canon,  in  art  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt 
at  the  practical  expression  of  a  law ;  and,  as  laws  are  seldom  discovered 
otherwise  than  one  at  a  time,  often  only  part  or  portion  of  one  at  a  time, 
the  attempted  formulation  that  we  call  a  rule  will  be  no  more  than  the 
practical  expression  of  just  so  much,  and  no  more,  of  the  law  as  has  been 
discovered.  Moreover,  as  it  is  a  known  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
rest,;  as  it  were,  on  its  oars  after  a  new  discovery,  and  exploit  it  prac- 
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tically  as  far  as  possible,  before  taking  a  new  step  forward,  it  is  not 
strange  that  many  rules  should  have  crystallized  into  conventions  before  a 
new  discovery  came  to  prove  their  merely  partial  validity,  or  even  their  total 
fallacy.  And  that  such  new  discovery  often  has  a  hard  time  of  it  in  prov- 
ing the  fallacy  of  an  old  and  generally  accepted  convention,  history  has 
given  more  than  abundant  proof.  Most  of  us  have  recognized  this  fully 
enough.  But  what  too  few  of  us  have  recognized  is  that  nothing  save  the 
new  discovery  could  possibly  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  old  conven- 
tion, or  rule,  and  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  new  discovery,  the  rule  was 
quite  true,  valid,  viable,  and  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  case  as 
far  as  that  nature  was  known. 

To  take  a  striking  example,  too  many  of  us  nowadays  incline  short- 
sightedly to  laugh  at  the  manifold  rules  of  the  old  strict  single  counter- 
point, and  call  them  unnatural  and  superfluous.  They  are  thoroughly 
superfluous  now,  and  the  restrictions  they  put  upon  the  art  of  composition 
would  be  unnatural  today.  This  is  undeniable.  But  they  were  very  far 
from  superfluous  in  the  days  when  the  old  strict  counterpoint  was  at  its 
zenith,  and  the  restrictions  they  put  upon  composition  were  not  unnatural 
at  all;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  firmly  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  tabooing  all  chromatic  progressions,  and 
forbidding  the  use  of  dissonances,  save  as  either  prepared  and  resolved 
syncopations  or  as  passing-notes,  are  now  seen  to  be  nothing  but  bits  of 
arbitrary  convention,  not  based  upon  the  true  nature  of  Music.  That  they 
are  not  based  upon  the  true  nature  of  Music  is  probably  true,  but  they 
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were  not  merely  arbitrary  conventions  in  their  day,  for  they  were  firmly 
based  upon  as  much  of  the  nature  of  Music  as  was  known  at  the  time. 
Our  modern  tonal  system  was  not  then  discovered,  and  all  music  was 
referred  to  the  modal  system!  No  doubt  this  modal  system  was  arbitrary 
and  purely  conventional  in  itself;  it  was  established,  for  the  most  part, 
a  priori,  according  to  certain  preconceived  mathematical  principles,  most 
of  which  principles  had  no  real  and  natural  right  of  jurisdiction.  We  now 
see  that  there  is  no  inherent  musical  reason  in  selecting  at  random  a  series 
of  eight  consecutive  notes  —  dividing  the  octave  into  five  tones  and  two 
semitones  —  and  calling  the  first  and  last  of  them  Tonic,  and  the  fifth  of 
them,  Dominant.  The  principle  is  purely  arbitrary.  In  our  modern  tonal 
system,  you  can  distribute  the  five  tones  and  two  semitones  in  the  octave  to 
a  certain  extent  as  you  please,  almost  as  was  done  in  the  old  modal  system  ; 
but  you  can  not  arbitrarily  choose  your  Tonic  and  Dominant  as  you  please. 
Your  selected  series  of  eight  notes  actually  chooses  its  own  Tonic  and 
Dominant  for  you,  and  you  have  to  accept  them.  The  resulting  scale  will 
be  indefeasibly  a  natural  one,  bound  by  no  convention  whatever.* 

*  For  instance,  in  the  old  modal  system,  you  could  take  any  series  of  "white  notes"  (notes  represented  by 
the  white  keys  of  the  pianoforte  or  organ  keyboard),  beginning  and  ending  the  octave  where  you  pleased,  and 
call  the  series  a  scale,  with  its  T^nic  on  the  first  and  eighth,  and  its  Dominant  on  the  fifth  degree.  If  you 
began  and  ended  on  D,  then  D  was  the  Tonic,  and  A  the  Dominant,  and  so  on.  But,  in  our  tonal  system,  no 
matter  where  you  begin  and  end  your  series  of  "white  notes,"  your  Tonic  and  Dominant  are  always  the 
same  —  C  and  G.  The  position  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  no  longer  depends  upon  where  you  begin  your  octave, 
but  solely  upon  the  notes  themselves  of  which  the  octave  is  composed. 
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Now,  as  the  modal  system  was  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional  in 
itself,  as  all  the  old  modal  scales  were  merely  conventional  matters,  it 
followed  that  the  musical  character  and  nature  of  those  scales  could  not 
be  asserted  save  in  a  conventional  way.  If  you  set  out  to  define  a  gentle- 
man as  a  man  who  does  only  certain  conventional  things,  and  no  others, 
it  follows  from  your  definition  that  a  man  who  does  certain  unconven- 
tional things  is  not  a  gentleman.  It  you  establish  a  certain  purely  con- 
ventional series  of  notes  as  a  modal  scale,  the  music  written  in  that  mode 
must  do  nothing  to  contravene  the  convention  upon  which  the  mode  itself 
rests.  And  it  is  now  seen  that  the  particular  convention  upon  which  all 
the  old  modal  scales  rested  would  have  been  directly  contravened  by 
chromatic  progressions  and  by  the  employment  of  unprepared  and  unre- 
solved dissonances.  These  things  may  not  be  in  the  least  unmusical, — 
they  have  long  since  been  proved  to  be  entirely  musical  and  natural, — 
but  they  are  absolutely  and  inveterately  unmodal.  And,  as  the  old  strict 
counterpoint  had  to  be  modal,  the  rules  forbidding  chromatic  progressions 
and  free  dissonances  were  not  in  the  least  arbitrary,  but  firmly  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  itself.  They  only  became  arbitrary  and  merely 
conventional  when  the  modal  basis  of  the  music  was  set  aside,  and 
modern  tonality  was  recognized  as  the  only  natural  basis.* 

To  come  down  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  let  us  consider  the  many 
rules  of  musical  form  which  gradually  became  less  and  less  regarded  as 
the  world  grew  older.  At  first  the  breaking  of  these  rules  was  looked 
upon  as  something  serious  by  academic  critics.     But  now  we  see  the  in- 

*  Certain  modern  musical  archaeologists,  notably  in  France,  have  advocated  reviving  the  old  modes  in 
modern  music;  a  proposition  against  which  nothing  need  be  said.  But,  when  they  say — as  some  of  them 
do  —  that  the  use  of  an  old  mode  need  in  no  wise  restrict  the  composer's  employment  of  all  the  devices  of 
modern  harmony,  they  really  talk  nonsense.  For,  in  the  last  analysis,  all  the  devices  of  modern  harmony 
which  differentiate  it  from  the  old  modal  harmony  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  derived  from,  or  copied  after, 
the  free  chord  of  the  dominant  7th,  or  else  based  upon  a  chromatic  principle.  And  neither  the  free  chord  of 
the  dominant  7th  nor  any  chromatic  progression  is  at  all  compatible  with  the  old  modal  principle.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  free  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  that  overthrew  the  whole  modal  system,  and  acted  as  the  basis  of  the 
tonal  system.  An  attempt  to  revive  the  modal  system  with  free  dissonances  and  chromatic  progressions  is 
exactly  like  an  attempt  to  revive  the  political  feudal  system  with  universal  suffrage  I 
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fraction  to  have  been  quite  of  the  same  nature  as  the  older  breaking  of 
the  strict  contrapuntal  rules.  No  critic  could  justly  say  to  Bach,  Handel, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  or  any  of  the  great  tonal  contrapuntists  that  their  free 
dissonances  and  chromatic  progressions  were  unmusical ;  the  most  they 
could  say  with  any  justice  was  that  their  counterpoint  was  not  strictly 
modal.  To  which  the  composers  would  only  have  had  to  reply:  "Well, 
we  are  not  trying  to  write  modal  counterpoint !  "  In  like  manner,  if  a 
critic  says  today  to  Mr.  Richard  Strauss :  "  Your  response  in  this  fugal 
exposition  is  wrong ;  it  comes  in  on  the  wrong  interval  for  a  tonal  re- 
sponse, and  the  mutation  is  in  the  wrong  place,"  all  Mr.  Strauss  has  to 
reply  is :  "  Well,  what  of  it  ?  I  am  not  trying  to  write  a  tonal  fugue  ! " 
The  most  a  modern  academic  critic  can  say  about  so  called  irregularities 
in  musical  form  is  :  "If  you  do  so  and  so,  your  composition  will  not  be  a 
fugue  —  or  a  sonata,  or  a  rondo,  or  what  not  else  that  is  conventional." 
To  which  criticism  the  composer's  "  Well,  what  of  it  ? "  is  an  all-sufficient 
reply.  None  of  the  traditional  forms  of  composition  are  any  more  neces- 
sary to  Music  than  the  old  modes  were. 

And  now  let  us  take  up  one  more  point.  Are  not  some  of  the  things 
that  composers  do  today  really  unmusical  —  in  the  sense  of  contravening 
certain  laws  of  the  art  which  are  still  recognized  as  natural  and  valid  ? 
In  this  sense,  yes,  undoubtedly.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  make  them 
artistically  bad.  Why?  Because,  ever  since  the  Renaissance,  another 
artistic  principle  has  come  more  and  more  into  play,  setting  aside  the  old 
principle  of  absolute  conformity  to  an  ideal  type.  This  is  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Individualism. 

What  we  today  generally  call  Beauty  is  something  very  vague  indeed  ; 
few  of  us  even  have  perfectly  definite  and  clean-cut  notions  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  plastic  beauty.  This  vagueness  does  perhaps  no  harm, 
as  common  parlance  goes ;.  but,  for  a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  it  is  well  to  have  clear  definitions  to  start  with.  In  such  arts  as 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Music,  plastic  Beauty  may  be  defined  as  con- 
formity to  what  Schopenhauer  calls  the  Platonic  Idea.  This  so-called 
Platonic  Idea  is  in  reality  little  else  than  what  we  call  the  Ideal  in  general. 
For  instance,  the  Platonic  Idea  of  Man  is  the  completely  perfect  man  in 
every  respect ;  the  man,  every  item  in  whose  physique  and  mental  equip- 
ment is  adequate  to  the  completest  performance  of  its  allotted  function,  to 
the  extent  of  not  interfering  with  the  equally  complete  performance  of  the 
allotted  function  of  any  other  item.  That  is,  the  Platonic  Idea  of  man  is 
the  universally,  spherically,  and  harmoniously  developed  man ;  in  philo- 
sophical aesthetics,  the  perfectly  beautiful  man.  In  a  like  sense,  the  Pla- 
tonic Idea  of  Music,  the  ideal  of  musical  beauty,  would  imply  an  accurate 
conformity  to  every  essential  law  of  the  art.  And  all  such  laws  are,  in  the 
end,  based  upon  the  inherent  nature  of  the  natural,  or  tonal,  scale. 

But,  in  Nature,  the  Platonic  Idea  is  practically  unrealizable  ;  at  least, 
none  of  us  knows  of  its  ever  having  been  realized.  The  perfectly  beauti- 
ful man  is  not  only  an  abstraction,  but,  in  an  entirely  true  philosophical 
sense,  could  hardly  be  an  individual.  He  could  only  be  a  supreme  type, 
lacking  the  differentiating  features  which  constitute  individuality.  In 
Music,  which  is  not  wholly  a  natural  product,  complete  conformity  to  the 
Ideal  would  seem  to  be  more  possible  ;  certainly  music  can  be  written  in 
which  no  single  essential  law  of  the  art  is  in  the  slightest  degree  contra- 
vened. But  the  principle  still  holds  good  that  conformity  to  the  musical 
Ideal  proceeds,  in  general,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  sharp  individualization. 
What  we  recognize  as  individual  traits  are  often  so  in  virtue  of  an  aberra- 
tion from  the  Ideal — that  is,  from  perfect  musical  beauty.*     And,  if  we 

*  This  statement  may  seem  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact  that  certain  composers  have  succeeded  in  setting 
the  stamp  of  their  individuality  upon  their  works  without  in  the  least  departing  from  the  musical  Ideal.  But 
this  comes,  in  the  end,  from  their  never  embodying  in  their  music  the  whole  of  the  Platonic  Idea.  Although 
no  essential  law  of  the  art  may  be  contravened,  no  departure  made  from  musical  beauty,  a  certain  amount  of 
individuation  is  still  possible  ;  for  one  composition  will  be  differentiated  from  another  by  the  fact  that  each  is 
only  a  partial  embodiment  of  the  Platonic  Idea.  One  factor  of  that  Idea  may  naturally  be  quite  different  from 
another.     An  incomplete  embodiment  of  ideal  beauty  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  departure  therefrom. 

WITHERSPOON   HALL,    1319-1321  Walnut  Street 
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establish  the  Ideal  as  normal,  Individualism  in  Music  will  often  be  ab- 
normal in  proportion  as  it  is  really  individual.  In  other  words.  Individual- 
ism may  depart  from  pure  plastic  beauty,  and  make  for  ugliness. 

And  one  of  the  most  salient,  as  well  as  the  most  fundamental, 
exhibitions  of  Individualism  in  Music  is  the  expression  of  individual  emo- 
tion. It  is  most  true  that,  in  the  average  human  being,  the  expression 
of  emotion  determines  a  certain  distortion  of  the  features,  which  distor- 
tion will  be,  in  general,  proportionate  to  the  violence  of  the  emotion. 
And  such  distortion  makes  for  ugliness,  for  a  departure  from  plastic 
beauty.  The  same  is  to  a  great  extent  true  in  Music ;  the  more  violent 
the  expression  of  emotion,  the  greater  will  be  the  departure  from  what 
may  be  called  the  standard  norm  of  plastic  beauty. 

Now  it  has  been  the  steady  tendency  of  modern  Art  to  value  individ- 
ualism of  expression,  individualism  of  conception  and  point  of  view, 
more  than  conformity  to  the  Platonic  Idea.  And  it  is  a  sufficient 
artistic  excuse  for  the  "unmusical"  things  modern  composers  do  —  that 
is,  for  their  contraventions  of  essential  musical  laws  —  that  such  aberra- 
tions from  the  Platonic  Idea  are  often  necessary  for  the  expression  of 
individualism.  The  plastic  ugliness  is  condoned  by  the  psychic  beauty, 
by  the  poignant  truth  of  expression.  And  only  in  proportion  as  this 
plastic  ugliness  is  necessary  to  the  truth  of  expression  is  it  artistically 
defensible ;  which  necessity  must  be  decided  separately  in  every  case, 
you  can  set  up  no  general  rule  for  it. 
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Yet,  while  recognizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  truth  of  this,  we  should 
not  forget  that  some  things  in  Music  are  "  musically "  abnormal,  even 
though  aesthetically  defensible  and  even  admirable.  Their  being  ab- 
normal may  be  nothing  against  them ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  they  are  abnormal.  A  pair  of  consecutive  5ths  may  be  the  greatest 
stroke  of  genius  in  a  composition,  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  impair 
the  validity  of  the  law  that  consecutive  5ths  (when  "  essential  ")  contravene 
the  principle  of  tonality.  It  only  proves  that  the  law  of  tonality  may 
be  at  times  broken  to  good  artistic  purpose. 


UEBERWUNDENE  STANDPUNKTE. 

If  I  knew  of  any  intelligible  English  for  the  above,  I  would  give  it ;  but 
"  Overcome  Points  of  View "  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  to  fill  the  bill. 
Not  that  it  is  not  a  tolerably  exact  translation,  but  that  you  have  to  know 
the  German  phrase  to  understand  what  it  means. 

Few  things  are  more  irritating  than  this  time-honoured  expression,  as 
used  by  critics.  And  it  does  not  much  matter  how  they  use  it.  It  is 
equally  ruffling  to  your  temper  to  find  Mr.  A.  coolly  treating  the  prime 
article  in  your  creed  as  an  "  iiberwunde?ie?i  Standpunkt"  and  to  find  Mr.  B. 
measuring  a  work  of  art  by  a  norm  that  you  have  always  looked  upon  as 
dead  two  centuries  ago.  It  takes  a  deal  of  likeness  of  temperament  to  en- 
able two  men  to  agree  as  to  what  points  of  view  are  really  and  finally 
"  overcome."  Let  me  here  give  a  few  that  seem  to  me  thoroughly  iiber- 
wunden  —  even  though  I  may  be  alone  in  the  opinion. 

The  good  Berlioz  was  fond  of  referring  to  the  great  Palestrina  period  as 
the  age  "when  Melody  was  unborn,  and  Expression,  not  yet  dreamt  of  in 
Music."  Melody  unborn  ?  Well,  perhaps  ;  the  old  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  contrapuntists   did  not,  properly  speaking,   write  melodies  —  cer- 
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tainly  not  what  we  now  should  call  melodies.  They  wrote  passages,  nothing 
more.  But,  as  for  Expression  in  Music  not  being  dreamt  of  in  those  days, 
that  is  another  matter.  Yet  you  find  countless  people  who  ought  to  know 
better  —  even  who  ought  to  know  better  without  being  taught  —  repeating 
this  Poll-parrot  phrase  with  complete  conviction.  The  opinion  is  still 
current  that  the  old  strict  modal  a  cappella  counterpoint  not  only  was  not 
emotionally  expressive,  but  was  not  even  intended  to  be  so  by  the  then 
composers ;  that  emotional  expression  formed  no  part  of  the  contrapuntal 
musical  scheme. 

Now,  to  combat  this  so  prevalent  idea,  just  look  at  some  of  the  music  of 
that  period.  There  is  a  four-voice  Salve  Regina  by  Orlando  Lasso  (1520 
-1594)  published  in  Rochlitz's  Collectio7i  de  Morceaux  de  Chant  which  is 
rather  instructive  in  this  matter.  It  is  unmistakably  in  the  strictest  a 
cappella  style  of  the  period,  every  rule  is  meticulously  observed.*  But 
look  at  the  setting  of  the  words  "  gementes  et  flentes  (sighing  and  weep- 
ing) " ;  at  these  words  one  of  the  voice-parts  presents  a  series  of  synco- 
pations (of  the  sort  erst  known  as  " ochetus,"  or  "hiccough")  that  not  even 
the  dullest  ear  could  mistake  for  anything  but  sighs  ;  you  cannot  sing 
them  without  sighing !  Is  not  this  at  least  an  attempt  at  emotional 
expression  ?  Again,  take  the  setting  of  the  phrase  "  nos  exules  filii  Evce 
(we  exiled  children  of  Eve)  " ;  on  the  last  syllable  of  "  Evce  "  comes  a 
positively  terrific  deceptive  cadence  —  the  dominant  chord  of  A  minor 
passing  directly  to  the  full  triad  of  D  minor  —  which  seems  actually  to 
slam  a  door  to  in  your  face.  Wagner  himself  never  wrote  anything  more 
"  expressive  "  ! 

Look  through  all  the  old  a  cappella  music,  from  Josquin  Despres 
(1450-1521)    to    Palestrina    (1515-1594),    and    you    find    a    constant 

♦Careful  mistake-hunters  may  find  one  pair  of  bad  parallel  5ths;  but  close  examination  proves  them  to 
result  from  a  misprint  (in  the  Rochlitz  edition).  This  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  misprinted  note  break- 
ing still  another  of  the  old  contrapuntal  rules  —  putting  a  5th  into  what  we  should  now  call  a  secondary  chord 
of  the  7th.     Take  out  this  5th,  and  the  parallel  5ths  vanish. 
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increase  of  evidently  intentional  emotional  expression.  And  contem- 
porary accounts  are  rich  in  proofs  that  the  listeners  of  the  period  found 
the  music  expressive.  Critics  to-day  will  talk  with  bated  breath  about 
"  Palestrina's  mysticism "  ;  if  his  music  is  inexpressive,  how  the  deuce 
do  they  get  at  his  mysticism?  No,  the  "  inexpressiveness  "  of  the  old 
a  cappella  counterpoint  seems  to  me  to  be  fairly  an  uberwundener 
Standpunkt  today ;  it  has  passed  into  a  legend,  but  is  no  truer  than  other 
legends.     History  will  have  none  of  it. 

How  was  this  legend  formed  ?  how  did  it  happen  to  grow  into  a  point 
of  view  that  had  to  be  "  overcome  "  ?  Probably  it  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  modal  counterpoint  lacked  some  of  the  mea?is  of  emotional 
expression  in  which  our  modern  Music  is  particularly  rich  —  chromatic 
progressions  and  chromatic  harmony  being  the  chief  of  them.  We  are 
nowadays  so  impelled  to  express  certain  emotions  chromatically  in  music 
that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  their  being  expressed  diatonically ;  and 
so,  seeing  that  the  old  music  was  strictly  diatonic,  we  jump  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  could  not  have  been  expressive.  Moreover,  the  style  is 
so  completely  foreign  to  us  that  we  can  hardly  see  the  difference  between 
one  composition  and  another,  they  all  sound  pretty  much  the  same 
to  us — and  we  find  the  eternal  likeness  inexpressive  in  itself. 

Another  Uberwundener  Standpunkt,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  to  be  found 
(with  complete  viability  still  attributed  to  it)  in  most  of  our  text-books 
in  Harmony.  Even  those  which  do  not  absolutely  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  preparing  the  7  th  in  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  say  (or 
imply)  that  it  "had  better  be  prepared."  Now,  save  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  expedient  to  tell  beginners  some  lies  (as  mammas  instil  very 
shaky  physiological  principles  into  the  minds  of  their  children,  when 
they  ask  inconvenient  questions),  what  earthly  sense  is  there  in  this  ? 
Why  insist  upon,  or  even    advise,  the    preparation  of  the    dominant  7th, 
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when  it  is  a  perfectly  patent  and  universally  recognized  fact  that  our 
whole  Modern  Tonal  System  —  and,  with  it,  all  our  modern  Music  —  is 
based,  founded,  established,  and  built  up  on  the  free  (that  is,  unprepared) 
chord  of  the  dominant  >jth  ?  Is  not  the  preparation  of  the  dominant 
7  th  fairly  an  uberwundener  Standpunkt  by  this  time  ? 

Here  is  still  another.  That  a  certain  embodiment  of  the  structural  princi- 
ples of  the  sonata  form  is  necessary  to  the  "  dignity  "  of  an  extended  orches- 
tral composition.  Now,  heaven  knows,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
sonata  form  ;  'tis  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  valued  friends,  I  love  it 
almost  as  well  as  I  do  the  fugue.  I  am  also  penetrated  with  a  conviction 
of  its  perfect  "  dignity."  I  warmly  admire  the  Louis  XIV  wig  ;  I  find  it  a 
most  dignified,  nay,  impressive  article  of  head-gear.  But  it  would  never 
occur  to  me  to  deem  it  indispensable  to  the  "  dignity "  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  gentleman  in  any  society  in  Europe  or  America  —  not  to  mention 
the  South  Sea  Islands.     Is  it  now,  today,  in  the  year  1900,  any  discredit 
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Liza  Lehmann's  New  Cycle  for  Solo  Voices, 

"THE   DAISY   CHAIN." 

A  work  which  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "  The  Persian  Garden," 
by  the  same  composer. 
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Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos. 
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Although  requiring  little  more  room  than  an  upright,  nevertheless,  owing  to  its  unique 
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the  large  parlor  grand,  with  a  rarer  purity  of  tone.  And  then  it  stands  in  tune  and 
"will  wear.  People  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  grands  know  that  their  failings  have 
been  that  they  have  not  stood  in  tune  nor  worn  any  too  well. 

This  piano  has  jumped  into  favor  so  fast  that  we've  never  been  able  to  supply  the 
demand  since  we  brought  it  out.  We  keep  increasing  the  output,  to  find  that  orders  have 
increased  still  faster. 

Ivers  and  Pond  pianos  are  used  in  more  than  two  hundred  leading  educational  insti- 
tutions. We  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  highest  grade  pianos  in  America, 
and  that  means  in  the  world.  You  are  invited  to  come  and  see,  whether  you  want  to 
buy  now  or  not.     Catalogues  mailed  free. 
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to  a  work  of  genius  like  Rossini's  overture  to  Guillaume  Tell  that  it  is  "  in 
no  particular  form "  ?  Is  this  a  fair  reason  for  tabooing  it  from  the 
noblest  musical  companionship  on  earth  ?  And,  by  the  way,  if  this  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  applied  to  the  Tell  overture,  what  becomes  of  the  overture  to 
Wagner's  Fliege?ide  Hollander?  What  becomes  of  the  Siegfried- Idyll? 
What  of  countless  other  modern  compositions  that  are  universally  voted  to 
be  perfectly  " respectable  "  and  "dignified"?  It  strikes  me  that  this 
once-reputable  sonata-form  criterion  is  very  much  of  an  uberwundener 
Standpunkt. 

Concerning  the  following  my  mind  is  not  wholly  made  up ;  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  really  is  (or  ought  to  be)  an  iiberwu?idener  Standpunkt.  Still,  I 
have  my  suspicions.  What  I  mean  is  the  time-honoured  notion  that  very 
old  compositions  ought  to  be  given  exactly  —  or  as  exactly  as  practicable 

—  as  they  were  given  when  they  were  young.  Analogies  are  deceptive 
things,  and  quite  capable  of  being  ridden  to  death ;  but  they  need  not  be 
so  utterly  fallacious  as  to  lead  us  quite  astray.  Music  is  one  thing,  the 
Drama,  another ;  let  us  admit  that.     But  the  art  of  musical  performance 

—  playing  and  singing  —  is  not  so  entirely  different  from  the  art  of  dra- 
matic performance  — acting  and  stage-management  —  that  a  working  anal- 
ogy cannot  be  established  between  the  two.  Both  are  arts  of  sensual 
presentation  of  the  idea  of  somebody  else. 

Now,  no  one  in  his  senses  today  advocates  acting  Shakspere  as  he  was 
acted  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  even  fifty  years  ago.*  If  any  one  doubts 
that  Macready's  Macbeth  would  be  greeted  with  anything  but  a  general 
guffaw  today,  that  person  had  better  listen  to  the  accounts  of  his  perform- 
ance in  that  part  still  to  be  had  from  surviving  eye-witnesses.    But  we  need 

*  Remember  I  am  here  speaking  merely  of  acting,  of  histrionism  pure  and  simple,  not  of  what  is  nowa- 
days called  "production."  There  are  doubtless  some  items  of  modern  stage-setting  that  are  incompatible 
with  the  giving  of  Shakspere's  plays  entire,  or  with  the  desirable  quickness  in  shifting  scenery.  When  the 
beauty  or  realism  of  modern  stage-setting  necessitates  too  long  waits  between  successive  scenes  that  ought  to 
follow,  one  after  the  other,  like  lightning,  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  which  advantage  to  hold  fast  by, 
and  which  to  sacrifice  to  the  other.     But  here  I  speak  only  of  the  style  of  acting. 
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not  go  back  to  Macready ;  we  have  a  better  example  of  what  I  mean  still 
fresh  in  our  memory :  Edwin  Booth's  Iago.  Booth  considerably  changed 
his  presentation  of  the  part  in  his  later  years  ;  had  he  lived  longer  and  in 
good  health,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  remodelled  it 
defond  en  comble.  But  he  did  change  it  enough  to  show  that  he  had 
begun  a  process  of  discarding  an  old  histrionic  point  of  view,  an  old 
histrionic  principle,  and  adopting  an  entirely  new  and  different  one.  In 
his  earlier  days  he  went  on  the  old  principle  of  character-presentation  and 
character-delineation ;  with  marvellous  technique,  with  consummate  force 
of  temperament,  he  exhibited  Iago  as  the  perfect  villain,  the  visible  incar- 
nation of  villainy.  Viewed  in  this  light,  his  Iago  was  his  greatest  part,  a 
complete  triumph.  But  it  had  one  fault :  Booth's  earlier  Iago  was  not 
only  so  completely  a  villain,  but  so  evidently  and  unconcealedly  a  villain 
that  the  whole  play  of  Othello  became  psychologically  impossible  ;  not  even 
the  fool  of  a  Roderigo  would  have  trusted  such  an  Iago  for  a  moment. 
But,  as  Booth  grew  older,  he  gradually  abandoned  (or  began  to  abandon) 
the  old  character-presentation  principle,  and  to  adopt  the  modern  principle 
of  character-impersonation.  He  began  more  and  more  to  make  Iago  hide 
his  villainy  —  as  we  all  know  the  real  Iago  did  with  consummate  skill  — 
and  assume  a  plausible  exterior.  That  is,  he  began  actually  to  imperson- 
ate the  real  Iago,  as  he  lived,  breathed,  and  walked  in  Shakspere's 
Venice,  to  show  him  as  a  man  capable  of  fooling  the  very  soul  out  of  you  ! 
He  did  not  live  to  make  the  change  complete ;  but  the  new  direction  he 
took  was  unmistakable.  Victor  Maurel  went  the  whole  way,  and  gave  you 
an  Iago  who  made  the  play  not  only  psychologically  possible,  but  inevi- 
table. 

Now,  if  in  the  art  of  acting  so  radical  a  change  of  fundamental  histrionic 
principle  can  be  made,  and  with  the  best  results,  may  not  a  similar  change 
of  point  of  view  in  the  arts  of  musical  performance  be  worth  thinking  of  ? 
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Admitting,  as  we  must,  that  the  score  of  a  musical  composition  allows  the 
player  and  singer  less  latitude  than  the  text  of  a  play  does  the  actor,  may 
we  not  safely  assume  that  it  allows  them  at  least  some  latitude  ?  Is  there 
not  some  legitimate  room  for  giving  old  compositions  more  or  less  in  a 
modern  way ?  —that  is,  in  a  modern  spirit ?  Remember  that  the  real 
artistic  object  is  to  enable  an  old  composition  to  produce  the  same  impres- 
sion upon  us  today  that  it  produced  upon  the  composer's  contemporaries. 
And,  considering  the  vast  difference  between  our  musical  habits  and  theirs, 
may  we  not  fairly  surmise  that  this  desirable  identity  of  impression  can- 
not be  produced  by  the  same  means  ?  To  my  mind,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
a  Handel  oratorio,  for  example,  given  exactly  as  it  used  to  be  under  Han- 
del's own  direction,  could  not  possibly  produce  the  impression  upon  us 
today  that  it  did  upon  Handel's  audience.  Almost  everything  would 
sound  so  strange,  unaccustomed,  often  even  grotesque  in  our  ears  that  the 
real  gist  of  the  music  would  be  lost  upon  us.     Yes,  I  strongly  suspect  that 
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"  absolute  historical  accuracy  "  in  the  performance  of  old  compositions  is 
an  iiberwunde7ier  Standfiicnkt  —  or  fast  going  that  way. 


Prelude  and  "Isolde's  Love-Death,"   from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner. 

(Born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22,  18 13 ;  died  in  Venice  on  February  13,  1883.) 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  action  ("  Handhmg  ")  *  in  three  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  Hans  von  Billow's  direc- 
tion at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich  on  June  10,  1865.  Wagner  completed 
the  score  in  1859,  interrupting  his  work  on  the  music  of  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  —  in  which  he  had  got  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  act 
of  Siegfried — to  turn  his  hand  to  a  work  of  less  unusual  dimensions  which 
might  again  bring  him  into  immediate  contact  with  the  opera-going  public. 
But  the  musical  style  of  Tristan  turned  out  to  be  so  novel  and  unprece- 
dented that  singers  and  managers  were  very  shy  of  undertaking  the  work. 
It  was  once  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  but  abandoned  aftei 
upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  as  "  impracticable  "  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Lud- 
wig  II.,  of  Bavaria,  ordered  its  performance  in  1865  that  it  saw  the  light 
of  publicity.  It  was  the  first  published  and  performed  work  of  Wagner's 
in  his  third  manner. 

The  prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (Slow  and  languishingly)  in  A 

*  The  German  word  Handlung  literally  means  transaction  —  in  the  business  sense.     But  this  restricted 
specific  meaning  is  not  its  only  one,  even  in  common  parlance. 
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minor  (6-&  time),  is  fashioned  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  that  to 
Lohengrin :  it  presents  a  long-drawn,  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the ,  most  re- 
sounding  fortissimo,  and  then  a  somewhat  shorter  decrescendo  back  to  pia- 
nissimo. It  consists  of  the  polyphonic  working-out  and  interweaving  of  two 
principal  themes :  the  LovE-POTiON-motive  and  the  motive  of  Tristan's 
Love-glance.*  It  is  perfectly  free  in  form,  and  continuous  in  musical 
development.  It  ends  on  the  dominant  of  C  minor  (the  note  G),  being  en- 
chained with  the  opening  measures  of  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  It  is 
scored  for  3  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  oboes, 

1  English-horn,  2  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I  think  it  was  Franz  Liszt  who  first  gave  the  name  of  Isoldens  Liebestod 
(Isolde's  Love-death)  to  the  music  of  Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's 
body  in  the  last  scene  of  the  third  act.  Certainly  this  title  was  first  pub- 
lished to  his  pianoforte  transcription  of  the  passage.  It  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  play  the  orchestral  part  of  this  scene  as  concert  music  in  con- 
nection with  the  prelude,  omitting  the  voice-part.  This  enchaining  of  the 
two  movements  is  even  invited  by  the  fact  of  the  prelude's  ending  on  the 
dominant  of  C  minor,  after  which  the  opening  A-flat  major  chord  of  the 
"  Love-death "  comes  quite  naturally  by  a  simple  deceptive  cadence.t 
The  music  of  the  "  Love-death"  is  but  an  extended  development  of  the 

*The  listener  will  recognize  this  motive  as,  note  for  note,  the  same  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  phrases 
in  the  second  theme  of  Eine  Faust-Ouvertiire.     The  resemblance  is,  however,  probably  a  mere  coincidence. 

1 1  think  von  Biilow  was  the  only  conductor  who  habitually  played  the  extended  concert-version  of  the 
prelude  in  connection  with  the  Liebestod.  His  reason  for  doing,  so  is  hard  to  discover;  for  the  concert- 
version  of  the  prelude  ends  in  A  major,  after  which  the  opening  A-flat  major  chord  of  the  L  iebestod  comes 
as  a  slap  in  the  face. 
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last  pages  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act.     It  is  scored  for  the 
same  orchestra  as  the  prelude,  with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  E-flat,  Opus  35 Goldmark. 

About  four  and  twenty  years  ago  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibilities  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jewr,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  who  was  earning  a 
scanty  living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was,  that  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his 
powers,  and,  finally,  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  wrhich  never  fail  to  draw 
an  audience  in  more  than  one  large  German  town,  especially  in  those  of 
Saxony.  The  young  man's  name  is  Carl  Goldmark  —  thus  writes  an  en- 
thusiastic Dresdener.  Goldmark,  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1852,  was  educated 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the  violin,  but  soon 
developed  a  taste  for  composition,  and  it  is  Goldmark  the  composer  who  is 
known  in  two  hemispheres.  His  Sc/ierzo  for  orchestra,  Op.  17,  introduced 
him  to  Boston:  this  was  in  1870.  In  1871  his  "Sakuntala"  overture  was 
played,  then  followed  the  one  to  "  Penthesilea  "  and  the  "  Rustic  Wedding  " 
symphony.  Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer,  for,  although 
he  has  written  some  chamber-music,  more  than  a  half  score  of  years  passed 
after  the  "  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed  before  "  Merlin  "  was  brought 
out,  while  the  "  Rustic  Wedding"  symphony  had  been  enjoyed  many  years 
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in  many  countries  ere   Dresden  (in  December,   1887)  heard  the  one  in 
E-flat,  played  today. 

The  E-flat  symphony  is  written  in  the  usual  four  movements,  but,  instead 
of  a  scherzo  is  an  allegro  quasi  presto.  It  is  scored  for  the  modern  orchestra, 
without  piccolo,  the  tympani  giving  place  to  the  triangle  in  the  third  move- 
ment. The  result  of  a  hasty  scanning  of  the  score  reveals  the  artist  in 
colors  whose  genre  is  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  "  Rustic  Wedding  "  and 
the  "  Queen  of  Sheba  "  music,  though  the  work  shows  Wagner's  influence 
less  than  its  two  immediate  predecessors.  The  themes  of  the  first  move- 
ment both  embark  in  the  strings ;  the  first,  tranquillo,  gradually  acquiring 
a  vigorous  character  and  drawing  all  the  instruments  in  for  a  climax  of  a 
few  bars  ;  then,  calming  to  a  diminuendo,  the  second  is  announced  by  the 
'cellos,  only  the  violas  and  second  violins  accompanying.  It  is  transferred 
now  to  the  wood-wind  in  full  harmony ;  then  the  first  violins  have  it.  Its 
modifications  will  be  easily  followed  on  to  the  double  bar  and  the  return 
of  the  first  subject,  which  appears  with  the  same  vigorous  affix  before  men- 
tioned.    The  movement  continues  in  the  orthodox  manner,  the  "  develop- 
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ment "  portion  and  the  new  handling  of  the  second  subject  being  treated 

with  a  modicum  of  pedantry  and  a  maximum  of  warmth.      A  crescendo  that 

becomes  a  con  fuoco  movement,  announces  the  approach  to  the  coda,  first 

marked  presto,  then  prestissimo,  which  contains  unison  effects  of  a  stirring 

kind,  and  ends  the  movement  vehemently  and  joyfully. 

The  andante  in  3-4  time  is  introduced  by  the  strings.     The  theme  is  a 

grateful  melody,  which,  after  a  few  bars  in  the  wood-wind,  disappears  from 

view,  and  a  new  and  totally  different  subject  enters  abruptly.     To  the  crash 

of  fortissimo  chords  by  all  the  brasses  and  low  strings,  the  wood-wind  and 

the  violins  play  a  charming  accompaniment.     This  in  turn  gives  way  to  a 
poco  piu  mosso,  the  second  theme  of  the  movement,  wherein  a  new  subject  is 

given  out  by  the  horns  and  wood-wind  minus  the  flute ;  this  next  comes  up 
in  the  strings,  and  for  many  measures  its  modifications  are  charmingly  put. 
A  quasi  allegretto  which  follows  asks  of  the  strings  a  piquant  accompani- 
ment, while  the  wood-wind  plays  the  melody,  somewhat  changed,  of  the 
first  subject.  The  remainder  of  the  movement  does  not  need  further  tech- 
nical expounding. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEHBER   12, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven         -        Symphony  No*  5,  in  C  minor,  Op*  67 

I.    Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor)         -  2-4 

II.    Andante  con  moto  (A-flat  major)       -  3-8 

III.  Allegro  (C  minor;     ------  3-4 

Trio  (C  major)    -------  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  (C  major)      ______  4-4 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowski       Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No*  J*  in  B-flat 

minor.  Op*  23 

I.    Andante  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso  (B-flat  minor) 

Allegro  con  spirito  (B-flat  minor) 
II.    Andantino  semplice  (D-flat  major) 

Allegro  vivace  assai  (D  minor) 
III.    Allegro  con  fuoco  (B-flat  minor) 


Intermission. 

Georges  Bizet  -        -        Little  Suite.  "  Children's  Games,"  Op*  22 

I.    March  (Trumpeter  and  Drummer):  Allegretto  mo- 

derato  (C  minor)  ------         4-4 

II.    Cradle  Song  (The  Doll):  Andantino  quasi  Andante 

(B  major)       ____---         6-8 

III.  Impromptu  (The  Top):  Allegro  vivo  (A  minor)  -         2-4 

IV.  Duet  (Little  Husband,  Little  Wife):  Andantino 

(B-flat  major)         ___-_-         2-4 
V.    Galop  (The  Ball) :  Presto  (A  major)    -  2-4 

Richard  Wagner         -        -         -         -       Overture  to  *  Tannhauser  * 
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The  allegro  quasi  presto  starts  off  with  a  triplet  figure  in  the  first  violins 
prettily  accompanied,  which,  after  being  handed  over  to  the  flute,  comes  up 
again  in  the  violins,  but  in  a  new  key.  In  the  most  fanciful  manner  this 
subject  and  what  it  evolves  is  tossed  about  among  the  instruments.  A 
trumpet  solo  begins  the  trio,  the  muted  strings  accompanying.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  new  matter,  wherein  the  wood-wind  and  strings  alternate, 
then  draw  together  for  a  quickly- wrought  climax.  The  modulation  made, 
again  the  trumpet  solo  is  heard,  and  the  return  is  made  to  the  first  subject. 

A  few  measures  of  andante  assai,  and  a  vigorous  allegro  alia  breve  is 
reached  Three  quick  chords,  and  the  violins  are  away  in  a  triplet  figure, 
to  be  followed  anon  by  the  same  three  chords.  The  parts  thicken,  then 
separate  before  the  modulation  to  the  second  subject.  The  new  subject  is 
heard  from  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  the  strings  showing  a  stalwart  leaning 
towards  the  first  subject,  which  finally  envelops  the  whole  band.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  two  themes  are  amplified  shows  a  high  order  of  skill. 
The  development  is  quickly  worked  out,  and  through  an  effective  climax 
passes  to  a piu presto,  and  the  work  is  ended. 

The  E-flat  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  the  country,  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concert  of  April  7,  1888. 
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Friday,  March  29 

The  Sale  of  Course  Tickets  opens  Monday,  February  18,  at  9  a.m.,  at 
The  Heppe  Piano  Rooms,  n  15  Chestnut  Street. 

Course  Ticket,  securing  to  the  holder  the  same  reserved  seat  at  each  of 
the  five  lectures  of  the  course.  $3.50,  $2.00,  and  $1.50,  according  to 
location. 

Single  Tickets,  $1.00,  75c,  and  50c,  will  be  on  sale  on  and  after  Mon- 
day, February  25,  at  9  a.m. 

Mail  Orders  addressed  to  Miss  Harris,  The  Heppe  Piano  Rooms,  1115 
Chestnut  Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt. 
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Paderewski 

Fund  for  American  Composers* 

Competition  of  1900-1 901. 


Three  prizes  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  each  are 
offered  for  the  current  year  for  the  best  compositions  sub- 
mitted by  American  composers,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  For  a  piece  for  full  orchestra. 

2.  For  a  piece  for  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, with  or  without  solo  voice  parts. 

3.  For  a  piece  of  chamber  music,  for  any  combination 
of  instruments. 

The  term  "American  composers  "  is  restricted  to  those 
born  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  compositions  offered  for  prizes  are  to  be  submitted 
on  or  before  May  1,  1901,  and  will  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Judges  appointed  by  Mr.  Paderewski,  namely:  Messrs.  W. 
Gericke,  B.  J.  Lang,  Carl  Zerrahn,  W.  F.  Apthorp,  of  Bos- 
ton; Messrs.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  W.  Henderson,  H.  T.  Finck, 
J.  Huneker,  of  New  York;  and  Prof.  S.  Sanford,  of  New 
Haven. 

The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Judges  is  to 
be  binding  on  all  parties  concerned. 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  competition 
should  be  addressed  to 

OTTO    ROTH,  Secretary, 

Back  Bay  P.O.,  Box  174, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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MUSIC  HALL,  BALTIMORE. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Twentieth  Season,  J900-J90J. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 


Tuesday  Evening,  December  \l,  \ 900, 


AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  "William  F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  G  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER. 
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Boston           ,  MUS,C  HALL' 

y  Mount  Royal  and 

QvfTinllAflV       **?  Maryland  Avenues, 

DympnOny       #  Baltimore. 

f\++svt*l£*C.4-f*M  Twentieth  Season,   1900-1901. 

wrvIIv^Lrd  Sixteenth  Season  in  Baltimore. 

Hr.  WILHELfl  QERICKE,  Conductor. 


SECOND   CONCERT, 

TUESDAY   EVENING,   DECEMBER    11,   1900, 

AT   8.15   PRECISELY. 


PROGRAflflE. 

Karl  Maria  von  Weber        -        -        -        Overture  to  u  Euryanthe  " 

Lachner    -----         Aria  from  u  Katarina  Cornaro " 


Bedrich  Smetana  Symphonic  Poem,  "  From  Bohemia's  Groves  and 

Meadows,"  from  the  Cyclus,  "  My  Country," 
No.  4 

Richard  Wagner  -  Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love-Death,  from 

"Tristan  and  Isolde" 

Isolde,  Miss  TERNINA. 

Intermission. 


Johannes  Brahms         -         -         Symphony  No.  J,  in  C  minor,  Op.  6S 

I.    Un  poco  sostenuto  (C  minor)     -         -                ■    -  6-8 

Allegro  (C  minor)       ------  q-q 

II.    Andante  sostenuto  (E  major)     -  3-4 

III.  Un  poco  Allegretto  e  grazioso  (A-flat  major)    -  2-4 
L' Istesso  tempo  (B  major)         -         -         -         -  6-8 

IV.  Adagio  (C  minor)       -          -         -         -         -         -  4-4 

Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (C  major)        -  4-4 


SOLOIST: 

Miss  TERNINA. 
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PIANOS 


GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT 


DISTINCT  ART  CREATIONS 

IMITATING    NONE,    BUT    POSSESSING 
INDIVIDUAL   QUALITIES  WHICH  MAKE 
THEM  THE  BEST  NOW  MANUFACTURED 

Everett  Piano  Co. 

BOSTO/N,  MASS. 

New  York  Warerooms,  141  =  143  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 


Overture  to  "  Eurvanthe  " Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  on  Dec.  iS,  1786;  died  in 

London  on  June  5,  1826.) 

Euryanthe,  grand  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Wilhelmine 
von  Chezy,  the  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  was  given  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Court  Opera  House  in  Vienna  on  October  25,  1823.  It  was 
produced  in  Berlin  on  December  23,  1825,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  Wei- 
mar and  Dresden.  A  terribly  garbled  version,  arranged  by  the  notorious 
Castil-Blaze,  with  interpolations  from  the  music  of  Oberon,  was  brought  out 
at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris  on  April  6,  1831.  The  opera  was 
first  given  in  London  at  Covent  Garden  on  June  29,  1833.  A  correct  ver- 
sion of  the  music,  but  with  a  new  French  text,  prepared  by  de  Saint-Georges 
and  de  Leuven,  was  brought  out  at  the  The'atre-Lyrique  in  Paris  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1857  '■>  this  should  count  as  the  first  real  performance  of  the  work 
in  France.  Eurya7ithe  was  first  given  in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  December  23,  1887. 

Euryanthe  has  been  called  at  once  Weber's  greatest  masterpiece  and  his 
greatest  fiasco.  In  it  he  departed  from  the  traditional  form  of  German 
opera,  in  which  the  musical  numbers  were  connected  by  spoken  dialogue, 
substituting  musical  recitative  for  the  latter,  according  to  Italian  tradition 
and  that  of  the  French  grand  opera.  The  work  was  nowhere  well  received 
by  the  public,  Weber's  free  dramatic  treatment  of  the  recitative  and  the 
scena  being  considerably  in  advance  of*  the  age;  and  the  libretto  was  too 
miserably  poor  to  be  acceptable  even  after  the  music  had  come  to  be  better 
understood.  The  text  is  based  on  an  old  French  romance,  Histoire  de 
Gerard  de  Nevers  et  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryant  de  Savoie,  sa  mie.  Com- 
mentators have  more  than  once  pointed  out  the  striking  general  similarity 
between  the  characters  of  Adolar  and  Euryanthe,  and  Lysiart  and  Eglan- 
tine in  Euryant/ie,  and  those  of  Lohengrin  and   Elsa,  and  Telramund  and 


<A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 
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nia or  other  nerve-destroying  conditions. 
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Ortrud  in  Wagner's  Lohengrin.     The  overture  is  the  only  part  of  the  opera 
that  has  well  maintained  its  place  in  the  standard  repertory. 

The  overture,  in  E  flat  major,  opens  with  one  of  those  impetuous  rushes 
of  the  whole  orchestra  which  were  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Weber.  In- 
deed the  first  two  phrases  of  the  overture  to  Euryanthe  are  surpassed  in 
brilliancy  and  dash  only  by  the  corresponding  phrases  in  the  Allegro  con 
fuoco  of  the  overture  to  Oberon.  After  this  startling  exordium  the  united 
wind  instruments  expose  a  commanding  theme  in  full  harmony,  a  theme 
taken  from  a  passage  of  Adolar's  in  the  first  finale  of  the  opera.  It  is  car- 
ried through  with  incomparable  brilliancy,  the  strings  soon  coming  in  with 
some  energetic  passage -work  on  figures  taken  from  it  and  from  the  initial 
onslaught  of  the  full  orchestra  ;  the  rhythms  are  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
vigorous  character  —  rapid  triplets  and  nervous  dotted  eighths  and  six- 
teenths ;  but  now  comes  one  of  those  sharp  contrasts  of  which  Weber's 
wonderful  dramatic  sense  made  him  the  consummate  master.  A  mighty 
fortissimo  B-flat  of  the  entire  orchestra,  arousing  tattoo  of  the  kettle-drums, 
and  a  quieter  transitional  phrase  of  the  'celli  lead  over  to  a  gracefully 
buoyant  and  tender  second  theme,  softly  sung  by  the  first  violins  over  the 
simplest  of  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings.  The  poignant  dramatic 
effect  does  not  reside  merely  in  the  ordinary  contrast  between  a  martial 
tune  and  a  love  melody,  between  fortissimo  and  piano,  but  far  more  in  that 
between  the  nervously  energetic  rhythms  of  the  first  theme  and  the  serene 
absence  of  any  rhythmic  device  whatever  in  the  accompaniment  .of  the 
second.  This  second  theme  seems  to  float  calmly  past  us  as  on  the  un- 
ruffled waters  of  some  mountain  lake.  After  the  opening  phrases  of  the 
second  theme  the  accompaniment  grows  more  rhythmically  animated,  with 
flowing  arpeggj  in  the  second  violins  and  'celli.  Then  the  brilliant  initial 
rush  of  the  orchestra  returns  once  more,  a  strong  climax  is  reached,  and 
then  all  gradually  dies  away  to  silence  over  an  organ-point  on  B-flat,  the 
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strings  persistently  harping  on  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  eighth  and  six- 
teenth. 

Now  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  originally  poetic  episodes  in  all 
Weber.  The  passage  is  borrowed  from  Eglantine's  vision  of  old  Emma's 
ghost,  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  but  has  here  an  entirely  sylvan  charac- 
ter of  twilight  mystery.  In  slow  Largo  eight  violins  soli  e  con  sordini  play 
the  most  mysterious  sustained  harmonies  in  scarcely  audible  pianissimo, 
the  violas  soon  entering  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo,  like  the  soft 
rustling  of  leaves.* 

After  this  brief  largo  episode  we  come  to  the  free  fantasia  ;  the  original 
tempo,  Allegro  marcato  molto  con  fuoco,  returns,  and  the  'celli  and  double- 
basses  softly  take  up  an  inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments in  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  This  theme  is  then  worked  out 
fugally  in  conjunction  with  a  vigorously  rhythmic  counter-subject.  This 
fugato  constitutes  the  whole  free  fantasia. 

The  third  part  is  a  tolerably  exact  reproduction  of  the  first,  save  that  the 
martial  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  is  omitted,  and  the  second  theme 
now  comes  in  fortissimo  in  the  tonic  E-flat  major  in  the  entire  orchestra. 
An  exuberantly  brilliant  coda  closes  the  whole.  This  overture  is  scored 
for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, 1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Symphonic    Poem,    "From    Bohemia's   Groves   and    Meadows"    ("My 
Country,"  No.  4) Bedrich  Smetana. 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  on  March  2,  1824;  died  in  Prag  on  May  12,  1884.'! 

Ma  Vlast  ("My  Country")  is  one  of  Smetana's  most  important  orches- 
tral works  ;  it  is  a  cyclus  of  six  symphonic  poems,  the  several  titles  of  which 
are  as  follows  :  — 

*  It  is  this  famous  passage  that  Wagner  transcribed  for  brass  instruments  in  the  Funeral  Symphony  he 
wrote  for  the  burial  of  Weber's  remains  in  Dresden  in  1844  —  the  muffled  snare-drums  doing  duty  for  the 
tremolo  on  the  violas  in  the  original. 
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I.     Vysehrad  (a  fortress  in  Bohemia). 
II.     Vltava  (the  river  Moldau). 

III.  Sarka  (the  noblest  of  the  mythical  Bohemian  Amazons). 

IV.  Z  Ceskych  Luhuv  a  Hajuv  (From  Bohemia's  Groves  and  Mead- 
ows). 

V.     Tabor  (the  fortress  of  the  Hussite  warriors). 

VI.  Blanik  (the  mountain  on  which  the  Hussite  heroes  sleep,  awaiting 
their  resurrection  and  renewed  fight  for  the  Faith). 

The  score  of   Z  ceskych  luhuv  a  hajuv  is  prefaced  as  follows  :  —   v 

"On  a  fine  summer  day  we  stand  in  Bohemia's  blessed  fields,  whose 
lovely  scent  of  flowers  and  cool  breezes  fill  us  with  inspiration.  From 
the  general  plenitude  of  enjoyment  and  gladness  resounds  the  natural, 
blissful  tone  of  country  contentment.  Far  from  the  rush  of  the  human 
wave,  we  are  led  into  a  shady,  quiet  grove.  Fanned  by  the  light  breeze, 
the  lisping  of  leaves  and  twigs  is  wafted  farther  and  louder,  until  the 
whole  wood  resounds  with  echoes,  with  which  is  mingled  the  twittering 
song  of  birds  in  endless  harmony.  In  this  Hymn  of  Nature  sound  from 
afar  ecstatic  horn-tones.  A  strong  gust  of  wind  interrupts  this  solemn 
stillness,  and  brings  to  our  ear  the  festal  tones  of  country  merry-making  ; 
they  draw  ever  nearer,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
feast  of  the  country-folk,  who  divert  themselves  with  music  and  dancing 
and  are  glad  to  live.  Their  gladness  and  enjoyment  of  life  spread  them- 
selves, in  the  shape  of  the  eternally  fresh  National  Song,  even  over  the 
farthest  meadows  of  Bohemia." 

As  the  form  of  the  composition  is  perfectly  free,  this  introduction  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  take  the  place  of  a  technical  analysis. 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, and  the  usual  strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 
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Prelude    and    Isolde's    Love-Death,   from  "Tristan    and    Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner. 

(Born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22,  1813  ;  died  in  Venice  on  February  13,  1883.) 

Tristan  und  Isolde,  action  ("  H ana ''lung''')*  in  three  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  Hans  von  Billow's  direc- 
tion at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich  on  June  10,  1865.  Wagner  completed 
the  score  in  1859,  interrupting  his  work  on  the  music  of  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  —  in  which  he  had  got  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  act 
of  Siegfried — to  turn  his  hand  to  a. work  of  less  unusual  dimensions  which 
might  again  bring  him  into  immediate  contact  with  the  opera-going  public. 
But  the  musical  style  of  Tristan  turned  out  to  be  so  novel  and  unprece- 
dented that  singers  and  managers  were  very  shy  of  undertaking  the  work. 
It  was  once  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  but  abandoned  after 
upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  as  "impracticable  "  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Lud- 
wig  II.,  of  Bavaria,  ordered  its  performance  in  1865  that  it  saw  the  light 
of  publicity.  It  was  the  first  published  and  performed  work  of  Wagner's 
in  his  third  manner. 

The  prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (Slow  and  languishingly)  in  A 
minor  (6-8  time),  is  fashioned  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  that  to 
Lohengri?i :  it  presents  a  long-drawn,  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the  most  re- 
sounding fortissimo,  and  then  a  somewhat  shorter  decrescendo  back  to  pia- 
nissimo. It  consists  of  the  polyphonic  working-out  and  interweaving  of  two 
principal  themes :  the  LovE-POTiON-motive.  and  the  motive  of  Tristan's 

*The  German  word  Handlung  literally  means  transaction  —  in  the  business  sense.  But  this  restricted 
specific  meaning  is  not  its  only  ome,  even  in  common  parlance. 
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Love-glance.*  It  is  perfectly  free  in  form,  and  continuous  in  musical 
development.  It  ends  on  the  dominant  of  C  minor  (the  note  G),  being  en- 
chained with  the  opening  measures  of  the  first  act  of  'the  drama.  It  is 
scored  for  3  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  oboes, 
1  English-horn,  2  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I  think  it  was  Franz  Liszt  who  first  gave  the  name  of  Jsoldens  Liehestod 
(Isolde's  Love-death)  to  the  music  of  Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's 
body  in  the  last  scene  of  the  third  act.  Certainly  this  title  was  first  pul> 
lished  to  his  pianoforte  transcription  of  the  passage.  It  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  play  the  orchestral  part  of  this  scene  as  concert-music  in  con- 
nection with  the  prelude,  omitting  the  voice-part.  This  enchaining  of  the 
two  movements  is  even  invited  by  the  fact  of  the  prelude's  ending  on  the 
dominant  of  C  minor,  after  which  the  opening  A-flat  major  chord  of  the 
"  Love-death "  comes  quite  naturally  by  a  simple  deceptive  cadence.f 
The  music  of  the  "  Love-death"  is  but  an  extended  development  of  the 
last  pages  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act.  It  is  scored  for  the 
same  orchestra  as  the  prelude,  with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 


Symphony  No.   i,  in  C  minor,  Opus  68      .     .     .     Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833  '■>  died  m  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 
This  symphony  was  first  played  in  public  at  Carlsruhe  on  November  4, 
1876  ;  it  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  the  symphony  concert  given  by  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association  on  January  3,  1878.     Its  production  in  Ger- 

*The  listener  will  recognize  this  motive  as,  note  for  note,  the  same  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  phrases 
in  the  second  theme  of  'Bine  Faust-Ouverture .  The  resemblance  is,  however,  probably  a  mere  coincidence. 
ZA &  i)I  think  von  Biilow  was  the  only  conductor  who  habitually  played  the  extended  concert-version  of  tke 
prelude  in  connection  with  the  Liebestod.  His  reason  for  doing  so  is  hard  to  discover;  for  the  coucert- 
version  of  the  prelude  ends  in  A  major,  after  which  the  opening  A-flat  major  chord  of  the  L  iebestod  comes 
as  a  slap  in  the  face. 
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many  marked  the  turning-point  in  the  composer's  reputation  :  the  work 
placed  him  at  once  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame  ;  it  was  even  dubbed  "  the 
tenth  symphony "  by  some  enthusiasts  —  in  allusion  to  Beethoven's  nine. 

This  seems  somehat  curious  now,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  character 
of  the  work ;  for  it  is  the  profoundest  of  all  Brahms's  orchestral  composi- 
tions, and  the  one  which  —  one  theme  in  the  last  movement  excepted  — 
has  in  it  the  fewest  elements  of  popularity.  But  his  other  symphonies 
were  not  written  then  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  profundity  and  what  must  then 
have  seemed  the  obscurity  of  some  portions  of  it,  the  true  greatness  of  this 
one  could  not  escape  recognition  from  the  musical  elite  of  the  world.  In 
it  the  great  composer  shows  himself  at  his  greatest,  as  also  in  his  most 
characteristic  vein. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  ( Un  poco  sostenuto 
in  C  minor,  6-8  time),  which  is  a  striking  example  of  the  modern  system  of 
orchestral  scoring,  as  contrasted  with  the  classical.  The  first  eight  meas- 
ures are  in  pure  four-part  writing,  scored  for  full  orchestra  (without  trom- 
bones). For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  us  call  the  four  parts  in  the  harmony 
by  their  generally  accepted  names  respectively, —  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass.  According  to  the  classical  system  of  scoring,  as  commonly  adopted 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  the  first  violins  would  have  played  the 
soprano,  the  second  violins  the  alto,  the  violas  the  tenor,  and  the  xelli  and 
double-basses  the  bass  ;  the  wind  instruments  would  either  have  doubled 
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some  of  these  parts  (in  the  unison  or  octave)  or  else  have  sustained  plain 
chords,  merely  adding  their  color  to  the  general  ensemble.  But  Brahms 
here  disposes  his  orchestra  quite  differently :  he  gives  the  soprano  to  the 
first  and  second  violins  and  the  'celli,  letting  this  large  mass  of  stringed 
instruments  play  the  part  doubled  in  two  octaves  ;  he  divides  his  violas  and 
the  several  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  between  the  alto 
and  tenor  parts,  the  first  three  pairs  of  wind  instruments  doubling  them  an 
octave  higher  than  the  violas  and  bassoons  ;  the  bass  (which  is  here  a  long- 
sustained  pedal-C)  he  gives  to  the  double-basses,  double-bassoon,  and 
horns.  This  massing  together  of  a  large  body  of  instruments  of  one  char- 
acter upon  one  part,  and  of  correspondingly  large  masses  of  instruments  of 
another  character  upon  other  parts,  gives  the  orchestra  an  enormous 
power ;  no  such  volume  of  tone  could  have  been  got  from  the  same  orches- 
tra by  the  older  methods  of  scoring. 

The  exceedingly  chromatic  character  of  the  harmony  in  this  passage, 
bristling  as  it  does  with  dissonances,  makes  a  very  perfect  performance 
necessary,  if  it  is  to  sound  clear.  The  theme  it  is  based  on  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  figure  (running  on  the  component  notes  of  the  diminished 
7th  chord,  A-flat,  B-natural,  F,  A-flat  —  omitting  the  D)  of  which  we 
shall  hear  more  anon.  Indeed,  the  next  several  measures  of  the  intro- 
duction contain  much  that  reappears  in  the  body  of  the  movement.  After 
some  subtile  enharmonic  transitions,  the  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  outline  a 
figure  which  will  soon  be  recognized  as  characteristic  in  the  principal 
theme  of  the  ensuing  Allegro ;  this  figure,  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  on 
the  notes  G  and  E-flat,  has  the  peculiarity  that,  of  itself,  it  indicates  no 
determinate  tonality ;  its  two  notes  may  stand  either  as  the  fundamental 
and  3d  of  the  chord  of  E-flat  major  or  as  the  3d  and  5th  of  the  chord  of 
C  minor.  It  depends  upon  whether  there  is  an  accompanying  C  or  B-flat 
in  the  other  parts  to  determine  to  which  key  it  belongs.     Here  it  is  dis- 
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tinctly  in  C  minor.  The  four-part  chromatic  wail  of  the  opening  measures 
returns;  and  an  idyllic  phrase  in  the  oboe,  answered  by  the  xelli,  leads 
immediately  to  the  Allegro. 

The  Allegro  begins  with  four  introductory  measures  in  which  we  recog- 
nize the  first  part  of  the  chromatic  wail  of  the  slow  introduction,  now 
changed  to  a  strident  shriek,  almost  a  snarl ;  then  comes  the  first  theme, 
the  rising  arpeggio  figure  on  the  tonic  harmony  followed  by  a  descending 
arpeggio  on  the  dominant  harmony,  over  what  we  will  henceforth  call  the 
"  shriek-motive  "  in  the  bass.  The  second  phrase  of  the  theme  is  made  up 
of  the  threatening  A-flat,  B-natural,  F,  A-flat  we  have  already  heard  in  the 
introduction,  followed  by  the  same,  enharmonic  transitions  as  there.  The 
development  which  ensues  consists  of  what  is  essentially  a  working-out  of 
these  four  figures  in  free  double  counterpoint,  further  variety  being  gained 
by  the  figures  themselves  being  taken,  now  motu  recto,  now  ?notu  contrario. 
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A  modulation  to  the  relative  E-flat  major  ushers  in  the  second  theme  in 
the  oboe,  a  pathetic,  wailing  melody,  the  plastic  form  of  which  is,  it  must 
be  admitted,  rather  vague  ;  it  soon  takes  the  shape  of  short  calls  from  the 
wood-wind,  answered  by  the  horns.  The  sudden  entrance  of  the  conclu- 
sion-theme is  a  stroke  of  genius;  just  as  the  second  theme  is  dying  away 
into  nothing,  the  violas  enter  with  a  sudden  descending  triplet  beginning 
on  G-flat,  against  a  chord  of  F,  A-natural,  C,  E-flat,  in  the  other  strings 
pizzicati.  This  utterly  unexpected  minor  9th  in  the  middle  of  the  harmony 
is  absolutely  blood-curdling.  Double  counterpoint  once  more !  the  new 
figure  is  worked  up  now  in  the  upper  voice,  now  in  the  bass,  against  an 
inversion  of  the  initial  one  of  the  first  theme,  finally  against  itself  in  imita- 
tion ;  a  short  climax  leads  to  the  double-bar  and  repeat,  and  with  these  to 
the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 

The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  exceedingly  elaborate ;  it  runs  wholly  on 
figures  taken  from  the  themes  announced  in  the  first  part,  treated  in  all  the 
forms  and  with  all  the  devices  of  single  and  double  counterpoint,  without 
an  irrelevant  episode.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  led  up  to  by  a 
long,  strenuous  climax,  and  differs  little  from  the  first  part,  save  in  the  tra- 
ditional changes  of  key  and  more  extended  development  of  some  portions. 
A  short  Coda,  poco  sostenuto,  closes  the  movement,  the  whole  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  stoutly-knit,  impassioned,  one  might  almost  say  inexorable, 
pieces  of  writing  Brahms  —  or  any  one  else  for  that  matter  —  ever  put 
upon  paper. 

The  second  movement  {Andante  sostenuto,  in  E  major,  3-4  time)  contains 
the  development  of  a  serious,  profoundly  expressive  theme  in  a  rather  free 
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form,  interspersed  with  other  cognate  motives  and  episodes  of  passage- 
work.  The  principal  theme  is  the  backbone  of  the  movement,  and  is 
treated  with  great  elaboration. 

The  third  movement  ( Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  in  A-fiat  major,  2-4 
time)  takes  the  place  of  the  traditional  Scherzo,  albeit  it  has  little  of  the 
scherzo  character.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  comprises  the  working- 
out  of  three  themes  in  contrasted  rhythms,  the  first  of  which  is  given  out 
by  the  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'celli. 
The  second  part  brings  in  a  new  theme  in  6-8  time,  the  rhythm  and  even 
some  figures  of  which  reappear  in  the  third  part  in  conjunction  with  the 
first  three  themes.  The  character  of  the  movement  is  generally' cheerful 
and  pastoral. 

The  Finale  opens  with  an  introductory  Adagio  which  has  this  in  common 
with  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement,  that  in  it  we  find  pre- 
monitory suggestions  of  the  themes  of  the  main  body  of  the  movement. 
It  forms  a  free  dramatic  prelude.  With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo 
changes  to  Piu  andante,  and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes 
in  all  Brahms.  Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn 
and  afterward  the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character 
of  which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation,  ac- 
cording to  the  instrument  that  plays  it ;  the  coloring  is  enriched  by  the 
solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  composer's  brain, 
and  surmise  what  special  outside  source  his  inspiration  may  have  had ;  but 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful  episode  may  have  been 
suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine-horn,  as  it  awakens  the 
echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of  the  high  passes  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what  the  episode  recalls  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones  and  their  echoes.     A  short,  solemn, 
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even  ecclesiastical  interruption  by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more 
thematic  importance.  As  the  horn-tones  gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud- 
like harmonies  in  the  strings  sink  lower  and  lower, —  like  mist  veiling  the 
landscape, —  an  impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con 
brio  (in  C  major,  4-4  time). 

The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us  mysterious  hints  at  what 
is  to  come ;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the  strings  the  most  joyous,  ex_ 
uberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn  to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its 
phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by  sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into 
strains  from  the  similar  melody  in  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  ninth  sym- 
phony. One  cannot  call  it  plagiarism  :  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same 
thing.  This  melody  is  repeated  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  in  the  strings  ;  and  just  as  the  climax  is  reached  and  you 
expect  it  to  be  repeated  once  more  by  the  full  orchestra  in  resounding 
fortissimo,  its  first  section  is  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  a  new  theme,  and 
the  regular  Rondo-finale  begins,  and  is  carried  out  in  a  form  for  which 
Brahms  has  shown  a  peculiar  predilection.  In  this  rondo  all  the  themes 
hinted  at  in  the  introduction  are  introduced  and  developed,  together  with 
some  new  ones.  In  stoutness  of  structure  it  vies  with  the  first  movement, 
while  in  brilliancy  it  surpasses  it.  It  is  a  fitting  crown  to  a  symphony 
which,  as  a  whole,  represents  more  thought  and  work  than  would  go  to 
make  a  dozen  ordinary  ones.  This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2 
oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  trombones 
appear  in  the  Finale  only.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 
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2.  For  a  piece  for  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, with  or  without  solo  voice  parts. 

3.  For  a  piece  of  chamber  music,  for  any  combination 
of  instruments. 

The  term  "American  composers  "  is  restricted  to  those 
born  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  compositions  offered  for  prizes  are  to  be  submitted 
on  or  before  May  1,  1901,  and  will  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Judges  appointed  by  Mr.  Paderewski,  namely:  Messrs.  W. 
Gericke,  B.  J.  Lang,  Carl  Zerrahn,  W.  F.  Apthorp,  of  Bos- 
ton; Messrs.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  W.  Henderson,  H.  T.  Finck, 
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Haven. 

The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Judges  is  to 
be  binding  on  all  parties  concerned. 
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SECOND  CONCERT, 
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AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven         -        Symphony  No*  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor)         -  2-4 

II.  Andante  con  moto  (A-flat  major)       -  3-8 

III.  Allegro  (C  minor)     ------  3-4 

Trio  (C  major)    -------  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  (C  major)      ------         4-4 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowski       Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No*  f ,  in  B-flat 

minor,  Op*  23 

I.    Andante  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso  (B-flat  minor) 

Allegro  con  spirito  (B-flat  minor) 
II.    Andantino  semplice  (D-flat  major) 
Allegro  vivace  assai  (D  minor) 

III.  Allegro  con  fuoco  (B-flat  minor) 

Intermission* 

Georges  Bizet  -        -        Little  Suite,  "  Children's  Games,"  Op*  22 

I.    March  (Trumpeter  and  Drummer):  Allegretto  mo- 
derator minor)  ------  4.4 

II.  Cradle  Song  (The  Doll):  Andantino  quasi  Andante 

(B  major)       _-_-_-_         e-8 

III.  Impromptu  (The  Top):  Allegro  vivo  (A  minor)  -         2-4 

IV.  Duet  (Little  Husband,  Little  Wife):  Andantino 

(B-flat  major)         ------  2-4 

V.    Galop  (The  Ball) :  Presto  (A  major)    -  2-4 

Richard  Wagner         -  -         -       Overture  to "  Tannhauser " 


SOLOIST: 

Mr*  GEORGE  W*  PROCTOR* 
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Symphony  Xo.  5,  in  C  minor,  Opus  67     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn,  probably  on  Dec.  16,  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 
The  date  at  which  this  symphony  was  written  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  both  it 
and  the  Pastoral  (No.  6,  in  F  major),  were  completed,  or  at  least  brought 
near  completion,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  that  most  of  the 
work  on  them  was  done  at  Heiligenstadt  and  in  the  country  between  there 
and  Kahlenberg.  Beethoven's  visit  to  Eisenstadt  in  September  of  the  same 
year  was  probably  devoted  entirely  to  bringing  out  the  C  major  Mass,  opus 
86  ;  so  that  he  had  no  time  to  work  on  the  symphonies  there.  The  first 
performance  of  the  C  minor  symphony  was  at  a  concert  given  by  Beethoven 
at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  22,  1808.  The  con- 
cert was  a  memorable  one ;  every  number  on  the  program  was  then  given 
for  the  first  time  in  Vienna,  and  the  program  included,  beside  the  sym- 
phony mentioned,  the  Pastoral  symphony ;  the  pianoforte  concerto  No.  4, 
in  G  major,  opus  58:  the  choral  fantasia,  opus  80;  two  extracts  from  the 
C  major  Mass;  the  concert  aria.  "  Ah  !  perfido"  and  a  free  improvisation 
on  the  pianoforte.  Artistically,  the  concert  was  rather  disastrous  :  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  program  and  the  unusual  difficulty  of  the  music  made 
due  preparation  impossible,  and  the  performance  was  generally  bad  ;  add 
to  this  that  it  was  an  exceptionally  cold  day,  and  the  theatre  not  heated ; 
the  audience  was  as  cold  as  the  hall ! 

The  first  movement  of  the  symphony,  Allegro  con  brio  in  C  minor  (2-4 
time)  opens  grandly  with  three  G's  followed  by  a  long-held  E-flat  fortissimo 
in  all  the  strings  and  clarinets.    What  is  the  key  ?    The  ear  is  in  doubt ;  is 
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it  C  minor,  or  E-flat  major,  or  possibly  G  minor  ?  The  next  two  measures, 
three  F's  followed  by  a  long-held  D,  strike  out  the  possibility  of  G  minor ; 
but  it  still  may  be  either  C  minor  or  E-flat  major  !  The  popular  legend 
that  Beethoven  intended  this  grand  exordium  of  the  symphony  to  sugges. 
'*  Fate  knocking  at  the  gate  "  is  apocryphal ;  Beethoven's  pupil,  Ferdinand 
Ries,  was  really  the  author  of  this  would-be-poetic  exegesis,  which  Beetho- 
ven received  very  sarcastically,  when  Ries  imparted  it  to  him.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  conductors  as  to  the  manner  of 
playing  these  four  opening  measures.  Some  take  them  in  strict  allegro 
tempo,  like  the  rest  of  the  movement ;  others  take  the  liberty  of  playing 
them  in  a  much  slower  and  more  stately  tempo ;  others  again  take  the 
three  G's  and  the  F's  molto  ritarda?ido,  arguing  that,  although  taking  the 
four  measures  in  a  stately  Largo  is  not  permissible, —  there  being  no  indi- 
cation in  the  score  to  authorize  it, —  the  "  holds  "  over  the  E-flat  and  the  D 
do  (at  least  tacitly)  authorize  ritardandos  on  the  three  E-flats  and  the  three 
F's,  according  to  the  old  rule  :  "  You  may  always  make  a  ritardando  be- 
fore a  hold."  And,  if  this  retarding  of  the  tempo  is  cleverly  managed,  it 
comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing,  in  point  of  effect,  as  the  stately  Largo, 
for  which  there  is  no  authority  in  the  score ;  it  is  beating  the  devil  round 
the  bush. 

These  four  grand  introductory  measures  are  immediately  followed  by 
the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  of  which  they  furnish  the  principal  figure 
The  construction  of  this  theme  is  peculiar :  it  is  really  composed  of  noth- 
ing but  free  contrapuntal  imitations  on  the  figure  of  the  introductory  meas- 
ures ;  but  these  imitations  follow  one  upon  the  other  with  such  rhythmic 
regularity  that,  to  the  ear,  they  form  the  several  successive  sections  and 
phrases  of  a  regularly  constructed  melody,  or  theme.  No  single  part  in  the 
orchestra  plays  this  melody ;  but  take  the  eighth-note  figures  which  appear 
successively  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  first  violins,  and  write  them 
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out  in  order  on  a  single  staff  (as  one  part),  and  you  have  the  theme.  This 
theme  is  briefly  developed  in  two  periods,  followed  by  some  brilliant  pas- 
sage-work for  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  still,  on  the  principal  figure,  end- 
ing on  the  first  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  of  the  relative  key 
of  E-flat  major.  Now  the  second  theme  enters  fortissimo  on  the  horns ;  its 
opening  phrase  is  but  a  melodic  extension  of  the  principal  figure  of  the 
first  theme,  but  this  is  responded  to  by  a  more  lovely  phrase,  full  of  the 
truest  Beethovenish  sentiment,  which  is  worked  up  in  a  crescendo  climax, 
leading  to  an  unspeakably  brilliant  and  dashing  antithesis.  There  is  no 
conclusion-theme,  the  short  concluding  period  being  formed  by  some 
strong  passage-work  on  the  principal  figure  of  the  first  theme.  The  first 
part  of  the  movement  ends  in  E-flat  major,  and  is  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  is  not  very  long,  although  of  sufficient  length  to  be  in 
proportion  with  the  short  first  part  of  the  movement.  It  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  a  contrapuntal  working-out  of  the  first  theme,  in  which  working- 
out,  however,  new  melodic  developments  keep  cropping  up.  Toward  the 
end,  the  initial  figure  of  the  second  theme  —  which,  as  will  be  remembered, 
is  but  another  version  of  that  of  the  first  —  comes  in  for  a  brief  contra- 
puntal elaboration,  which  is  followed  by  the  characteristically  Beethoven- 
ish "  moment  of  exhaustion,"  the  working-out  gradually  dying  away  in 
mysterious,  unearthly  antiphonal  harmonies  between  the  strings  and  wood- 
wind. Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  first  theme  reasserts  itself  in  fortissimo, 
and  we  pass  on  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

This  part  is  quite  regular  in  its  relations  to  the  first,  the  second  theme 
now  coming  in  the  tonic,  C  major.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
development  of  the  first  theme  is  now  accompanied  by  a  more  sustained, 
cantabile  counter-theme, —  a  device  of  which  Mendelssohn  was  particularly 
fond  (vide  the  third  part  of  the  first  movement  of  his  Scotch  symphony), — 
and  one  of  the  long  holds  is  elaborated  into  a  beautiful  little  cadenza  for 
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the  oboe.  The  change  of  key  for  the  second  theme  necessitates  a  change 
in  the  instrumentation  also  :  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement  the  second 
theme  entered  fortissimo '  in  the  horns,  in  E-flat  major;  here,  in  the  third 
part,  where  it  enters  in  C  major,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
plain  E-flat  horns  to  play  it,  so  that  Beethoven  —  unwilling  to  make  his 
horn-players  change  their  crooks  for  only  a  few  measures — found  himself 
forced  to  transfer  the  passage  to  the  bassoons.  The  result  is  rather  un- 
fortunate, for  the  bassoons  sound  somewhat  veiled  and  timid,  in  compari- 
son with  the  boldly  assertive  horns  in  the  first  part.  But  composers  of 
Beethoven's  day  were  not  infrequently  forced  to  make  concessions  of  this 
sort.     The  movement  ends  with  a  long  and  exceedingly  brilliant  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto  in  A-flat  major  (3-8  time),  is  in 
the  form  of  the  rondo  with  variations.  It  opens  with  the  announcement  of 
its  first  theme,  a  stately  and  expressive  melody,  sung  in  unison  by  the 
violas  and  'celli  over  a  simple  pizzicato  bass  in  the  double-basses,  the  clos- 
ing phrase  being  considerably  developed  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind, 
then  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings  together.*  This  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  theme,  an  heroic,  quasi-martial  phrase  in  A-flat  major, 
given  out  in  harmony  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  violins,  over  a  triplet 
arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the  violas,  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  This  theme 
closes  with  a  bold  modulation  to  C  major,  and  is  forthwith  repeated  fortis- 
simo in  this  key  by  the  oboes,  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle  drums,  while  all 
the  violins  and  violas  unite  upon  the  accompanying  triplet  figure.  A 
short  conclusion-phrase  in  mysterious  pianissimo  chromatic  harmony,  in  the 
strings  (without  double-basses)  and  bassoons,  closes  the  period  with  a  half- 
cadence  to  the  dominant  of  A-flat  major. 

*  The  gradual  growth  of  this  theme  in  Beethoven's  mind  is  to  be  followed  very  fully  in  his  sketch-books  ; 
it  is  a  rine  and  characteristic  example  of  his  laborious  and  carefully  self-criticising  method  of  composition. 
The  first  form  in  which  this  noble  theme  appears  in  the'sketch-books  is  as  trivial  and  commonplace  as  possible, 
every  subsequent  charge  it  goes  through  is  an  improvement,  until  we  at  last  find  it  in  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  symphony. 
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The  second  period  corresponds  exactly  to  the  first,  it  being  the  first 
variation  thereof.  The  first  theme  appears  in  a  figural  variation  in  the 
violas  and  'celli  (even  sixteenth-notes)  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings  and  a  sustained  counter-phrase  in  the  clarinet.*  The 
variation  of  the  second  theme  consists  simply  of  substituting  arpeggj  in 
thirty-second-notes  for  the  triplet  arpeggj  in  sixteenth-notes. 

In  the  third  variation,  which  follows,  we  have  the  theme  figurally  varied 
in  running  thirty-second-notes  in  the  violas  and  'celli,  the  counter-phrase 
now  coming  in  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  in  double  octaves,  the  varied 
theme  soon  passing  into  the  first  violins,  then  into  the  basses,  against  full 
harmony  in  repeated  sixteenth-notes  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra ;  this 
extends  the  first  theme  to  three  times  its  original  length.  Next  follows 
a  little  interlude  of  passage-work  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  theme  in  the 
wood- wind.  Then  the  full  orchestra  precipitates  itself  fortissimo  upon  the 
second  theme  (in  C  major)  in  grand  plain  harmony.  Then  follows  a  brief 
episode  in  the  shape  of  a  staccato  melodic  variation,  based  on  the  initial 
figure  of  the  first  theme,  in  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  bassoon,  over  plain  pizzi- 
cato chords  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  basses,  and  waving  arpeggj  in 
the  first  violins. f  Some  crescendo  scale-passages  lead  to  a  fortissimo  reap- 
pearance of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  theme 

*  One  of  the  progressions  in  this  clarinet  obligato  gave  rise,  according  to  Berlioz,  to  one  of  F^tis's  at- 
tempted "  corrections  in  the  French  edition  of  the  score,  which  he  was  editing.  The  clarinet  part  begins 
with  a  long-sustained  E-flat,  which,  in  the  fourth  measure,  forms  a  suspended  4th  over  the  B-flat  ia  the  bass, 
and  a  major  9th  over  the  D-flat  in  the  melody.  According  to  the  accepted  rules  of  harmony,  these  dissonances 
ought  to  be  resolved  by  the  E-flat  in  the  clarinet  falling  to  D-flat  (3rd  of  the  bass  and  octave  of  the  melody)  on 
the  third  beat  of  the  measure.  But  Beethoven  has  held  this  E-flat  throughout  the  measure,  and  made  it 
progress  upward  to  E-natural  in  the  fifth  measure,  forming  the  3rd  of  the  cho.d  of  the  dominant  7th  of  F 
major.  This  upward  progression  of  a  suspended  dissonant  note  seemed  at  first  an  unpardonable  crime  to  F£tis  ; 
but  he  afterwards  thought  the  passage  over  and  found  it  to  be  an  exemplification  of  an  as  yet  unformulated 
law  of  harmony.  This  law  he  then  proceeded  to  formulate  as  follows  in  his  Traiti  (THarmonie :  "  A  dissonant 
note,  instead  of  falling  one  degree  to  a  consonant  interval,  mav  progress  upward  by  a  semi-tone,  whenever,  by 
so  doing,  it  produces  a  passing  modulation  to  another  key."  This  is  just  what  Beethoven's  ascending  E-flat 
does  :  the  E-natural  it  moves  to  produces  a  passing  modulation  from  A-flat  major  to  F  major. 

t  Lovers  of  musical  coincidences  may  be  interested  to  know  that  both  the  waving  arpeggj  and  the  harmony 
of  this  passage  (which  contains  some  very  characteristic  and  beautiful  modulations)  are  to  be  found,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  rhythm,  in  the  Trio  of  a  Minuet  in  one  of  Boccherini's  quintets;  only  the  staccato  melody  is 
wanting. 
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now  appearing   in   close   imitation  (not    quite   strict   canon)  between   the 
violins  and  the  wood-wind.     A  long  coda  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  in  C  minor  (3-4  time),  is  a  scherzo  with 
trio,  although  not  so  named  in  the  score.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Beethoven  scherzo :  the  rapid  tempo,  the  tricksy  effects  of  modulation 
and  instrumentation,  the  brilliant  humor.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  diabolic 
of  Beethoven's  scherzi ;  Berlioz  has  likened  it  to  a  scene  from  the  witches, 
Sabbath  on  the  Brocken.*  The  first  theme  is  eighteen  measures  long,  the 
two  measures  over  and  above  the  regulation  sixteen  measure  cut  being 
added  to  the  third  phrase.  The  thesis  is  given  out  pianissimo  by  the  basses 
in  octaves,  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns  answering  with  the  antithesis 
in  full  harmony.  This  first  theme  is  immediately  followed  by  the  second,  a 
bolder  phrase,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  two  horns  in  unison  over  a  stac- 
cato accompaniment  in  the  strings,  beginning  in  C  minor,  but  soon  modu- 
lating to  E-flat  minor,  and  carried  by  the  full  orchestra  through  G-flat 
major  back  to  E;flat  minor  again,  each  phrase  ending  on  the  dominant  by 
half  cadence.  These  two  themes  are  worked  up,  together  and  in  alterna- 
tion, with  some  elaborateness  in  the  way  of  running  counterpoint,  to  the 
end  of  the  Scherzo,  in  C  minor. 

The  Trio  (same  time  and  tempo)  in  C  major  is  a  well  worked-out  fugato 
on  an  energetic  subject  of  humorous,  almost  comic  character,  the  fugued 
writing  being,  however,  strictly  adapted  to  the  regular  scherzo  form  of  two 
repeated  sections.  Then  comes  the  repetition  of  the  Scherzo.  The  treat- 
ment is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  first  working-out,  the  instru- 
mentation being  totally  different,  now  running  to  pizzicati  in  the  strings 
and  staccato  phrases  in  the  wood-wind,  the  whole  being  kept  steadily  in 
pianissimo.       Some  little  clucking  notes  in  the  upper  register  of  the  bas- 

*  Here  is  another  curious  roircidence.  The  first  nine  notes  (filling  four  measures)  of  the  principal  theme 
of  this  scherzo  are  identical  (barring  the  difference  of  key)  with  the  first  nine  notes  of  the  theme  of  the  Finale 
in  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony.  But  the  rhythm  is  so  utterly  different  that  the  ear  perceives  no  similarity 
whatever  between  the  two  themes. 
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soons  have  a  peculiarly  weird,  diabolicocomic  effect.  The  elaborate 
working-out  of  the  second  theme  at  last  merges  into  a  long  dominant 
organ-point  in  the  basses,  while  the  kettle-drums  as  persistently  keep  ham- 
mering away  at  the  tonic,  over  which  the  first  violins  keep  reiterating  a 
figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  in  even,  dead  pianissimo ;  then  come 
eight  measures  of  crescendo,  leading  over  to  the  finale,  with  which  the 
Scherzo  is  connected,  without  any  intermediate  wait. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  a  grand 
triumphant  march-like  theme,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra. 
This  heroic  theme  is  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  always  fortissimo 
and  by  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra,  until  it  is  followed  by  an  equally 
heroic,  and  somewhat  more  distinguished  second  theme,  also  in  C  major. 
This  theme  is  more  briefly  developed,  still  in  fortissimo,  until  it  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  a  more  vivacious,  if  not  more  brilliant,  third  theme  in  the  domr 
nant,  G  major.  In  this  third  theme,  in  which  phrases  us.  piano  keep  alter- 
nating with  others  in  forte,  the  rhythm  changes  to  what  is  essentially  12-8 
time ;  its  development  ends  with  a  climax  of  the  full  orchestra  in  the  origi- 
nal 4-4  rhythm  of  the  movement,  leading  to  a  fourth,  or  conclusion-theme, 
also  in  G  major,  first  announced  by  the  middle  strings,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
soons, with  brisk  little  squib-like  counter-figures  in  the  first  violins,  and  then 
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briefly  developed  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  in  the  tonic,  C  major.     This  first  part  is  repeated. 

Then  follows  a  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  third  theme,  in  the  triplet 
rhythm,  is  most  elaborately  worked  out,  the  development  leading  at  last  to 
a  tremendous  climax  which  closes  the  free  fantasia  in  the  dominant  key  of 
G  major.  Now  comes  a  curious  and  wholly  original  episode  ;  the  theme  of 
the  Scherzo  returns,  and  is  worked  up  briefly  in  a  new  way,  with  new  or- 
chestration, ending  with  a  passage  of  long-sustained  pianissimo  and  then 
crescendo,  very  similar  to  the  one  which  led  over  from  the  Scherzo  itself  to 
the  Finale.  Indeed,  this  passage  here  leads  to  the  triumphant  return  of 
the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

This  third  part  is  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  save  that  the 
third  and  conclusion  themes  now  come  in  the  tonic.  The  concise  develop- 
ment of  the  conclusion-theme  leads  immediately  to  the  Coda,  which  begins 
with  some  brisk  passage-work  on  the  third  theme,  worked  up  to  a  climax 
which  leads  to  a  strong,  and  strongly  insisted-on,  half-cadence  in  the  tonic 
key.  This  is  followed  by  a  fortissimo  announcement  of  a  figure  from  the 
second  theme  by  the  bassoons,  answered  "piano  do  Ice  "  by  the  horns.  This 
figure,  which  is  taken  from  the  antithesis  of  the  second  theme  (as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  first  and  third  parts  of  the  movement),  now  appears  as  the 
thesis  of  what  might  almost  be  called  a  new  theme,  and  is  worked  up  in 
two  successive  climaxes,  the  second  of  which,  going  crescendo poco  a  poco  e 
sempre  piu  allegro,  leads  to  the  final  "  apotheosis  "  of  the  symphony.  Presto 
in  C  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  conclusion-theme  is  worked  up  with  the 
utmost  energy,  in  true  Beethoven  fashion, —  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
peroration  to  the  Egmont  and  third  Lconore  overtures ;  only  that  here  —  as 

later  in  the  finale  to  the  eighth  symphony,  in  F  major  —  Beethoven  seems 
absolutely  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  stop,  and  keeps  hammering  away 
at  full  chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  for  forty  measures,  in  sheer  mad 
jubilation. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  i,  in  B-flat  minor,  Opus  23. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky. 

(Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Ural  district,  Russia,  on  April  25,  1840; 

died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  Nov.  6,  1893.) 

This  concerto  was  publicly  played  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall  by  Hans  von  Bulow  on  October  25,  1875  ;  tne  orches- 
tra was  conducted  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.  This  was  probably  the  only  time  in  the 
history  of  our  city  that  an  important  work  by  a  great,  world-famous  com- 
poser has  been  actually  brought  out  here.*  The  present  writer  was  one  of 
the  small  knot  of  musicians  and  music-lovers  present  at  the  first  rehearsal. 
None  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  puissant  impression  made  by  the  first  few 
measures  — the  opening  horn-phrase,  the  crashing  chords  of  the  orchestra, 
and  then  that  grand  melody  of  the  violins  and  'celli.  We  had  no  idea  of 
what  von  Billow  was  playing,  but  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  here 
was  something  by  a  new  man ;  questions  were  showered  upon  little  Wer- 
tembheimer  (von  Bulow's  business  agent),  as  he  passed  through  the  hall. 
"  Tchaikovsky,  Tchaikovsky,"  was  the  hurriedly  whispered  reply,  accom- 
panied by  looks  full  of  important  augury.  Who  Tchaikovsky  was,  few  if 
any  of  us  then  knew ;  this  outlandish  name,  which  most  of  us  even  failed 
to  catch,  told  us  nothing.  But,  before  the  rehearsal  was  over,  it  had  be- 
come evident  enough  that  this  new  Tchaikovsky  was  somebody. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  long  introduction  Andante  non  troppo 
e  motto  maestoso  (3-4  time).  This  introduction  is  based  and  developed 
wholly  on  a  theme  of  its  own.  It  opens  in  B-flat  minor  with  six  measures 
of  preluding  by  the  full  orchestra  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  theme, 
given  out  fortissimo  by  all  the  horns  in  unison  against  crashing  chords. 
This  short  prelude  ends  with  a  modulation  to  the  relative  D-flat  major  — 
in  which  key  the  introduction  properly   is  —  upon   which  the  pianoforte 

•There  was  another  "  first"  connected  with  the  history  of  this  concerto:  the  first  cablegram  ever  sent 
from  Boston  to  Moscow  was  from  von  Bulow  to  Tchaikovsky,  announcing  the  success  of  the  work. 
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comes  in  with  great  swept  chords  accompanying  the  majestic  theme,  which 
is  sung  by  the  first  violins  and  'celli  in  octaves,  the  wood-wind  and  horns 
supplying  a  background  of  sustained  harmony.  Then  the  pianoforte  takes 
up  the  theme,  with  considerable  figural  ornamentation,  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  in  the  strings  and  a  background  of  sustained  harmony  in 
the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horn.  But  the  solo  instrument  soon  leaves  the 
melody  half-developed  to  work  out  a  short  unaccompanied  cadenza  on  its 
initial  figure  ;  after  which  a  series  of  close  imitations  on  this  figure  between 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  lead  to  a  complete  repetition  of  the  great  D-flat 
major  theme  by  all  the  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  in  double  octaves  against 
sustained  harmonies  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  staccato  chords  in  the 
trumpets  and  trombones  with  short  rolls  on  the  kettle-drums,  and  a  brilliant 
series  of  repeated  chords  (in  the  nervous  rhythm  of  the  dotted  sixteenth 
and  thirty-second)  on  the  pianoforte.  Then  follows  a  brief  coda,  in  which 
the  theme  dies  away  in  the  strings  against  descending  arpeggj  in  full  har- 
mony in  the  pianoforte  and  ascending  ones  in  the  flutes  and  clarinet. 
Soft,  solemn  harmonies  in  the  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones  lead  over 
to  the  key  of  B-flat  minor  and  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  This 
magnificent  introduction  was  what  first  established  Tchaikovsky's  reputa- 
tion here  ;  a  reputation  which  waned  considerably  during  many  succeed- 
ing years,  until  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Pathetic  symphony  came  to 
restore  it  and  raise  it  higher  than  ever. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  con  spirito  in  B-flat  minor  (4-4 
time),  opens  with  six  measures  of  preliminary  preluding  of  the  pianoforte, 
on  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  —  the  peculiarly  nervous,  jerky  rhythm  of 
the  first  two  eighth-notes  of  a  triplet,  followed  by  an  eighth-rest ;  the  same 
rhythm  that  we  find  in  the  famous  violin  accompaniment  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Wagner's  Tannhauser  overture.  With  the  seventh  measure  a  string 
accompaniment  in  plain  chords  sets  in,  and  the  theme  proper  begins ;  a 
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most  original  theme,  full  of  rude  Cossack  uncouthness.  Some  transitional 
passage-work  of  the  orchestra,  accompanied  by  flowing  arpeggj  in  the 
pianoforte,  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the  solo  instrument  in 
rapid  "  double-shuffle  "  octaves  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the 
strings.  As  the  theme  dies  away  in  the  depths  of  the  pianoforte,  the  wood- 
wind and  horns  announce  the  expressive,  sighing  second  theme  —  still  in 
B-flat  minor — which  the  solo  instrument  soon  takes  up  and  repeats  by 
itself.  Then  the  muted  strings  announce  a  sensuous,  half-dreamy,  half, 
caressing  subsidiary  in  A-flat  major  (dominant  of  the  relative  major),  the 
pianoforte  coming  in  between  the  phrases  with  little  sighing  reminiscences 
of  the  second  theme.  This  is  followed  by  an  extended  development  of  the 
second  theme  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra  together,  leading  to  a  strong 
cadenza-like  transitional  passage,  after  which  the  sensuous  subsidiary 
returns  in  the  muted  strings,  now  adorned  with  running  counterpoint  in 
triplets,  and  is  further  developed  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra  together. 
Long-flowing  arpeggj  of  the  solo  instrument  against  sustained  chords  of 
A-flat  major  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns  bring  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment to  a  calm,  voluptuous  close. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  with  a  long-drawn  contrapuntal  working-out  of 
figures  from  the  subsidiary  and  the  first  theme  by  the  orchestra,  rising 
crescendo  e  semp?-e  piii  crescendo  to  an  overwhelming  climax.  Then  the 
pianoforte  sets  in  with  a  tremendous  cadenza  on  figures  from  the  second 
theme,    from    which  a  new  motive  is  gradually  developed  and  forthwith 
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worked  out  with  the  greatest  energy  by  solo  instrument  and  orchestra 
together.  After  a  while  the  working-out  reverts  to  the  subsidiary  and 
first  theme  in  the  orchestra  against  brilliant  passage-work  in  the  piano- 
forte, until  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  integrity  in  the  tonic,  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  appeared  on  its  second  repetition  in  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. 

Here  the  third  part  begins  ;  its  development  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  the  first  part.  The  second  theme,  which  now  appears  in  B-flat  major,  is 
far  more  extendedly  treated,  leading  to  a  long  cadenza  (most  of  which  is 
often  cut  out  in  performance) ;  then  the  subsidiary  returns,  also  in  B-flat 
major,  and  is  worked  up  in  climax  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra  as  a  conclu- 
sion-theme, this  new  development  forming  the  coda  of  the  movement. 

The  second  movement,  Andantino  semplice  in  D-flat  major  (6-8  time), 
might  almost  be  called  a  slow  movement  and  scherzo  in  one.  It  begins 
with  a  simple  little  lullaby  melody,  sung  by  the  flute  to  plain  pizzicato 
chords  in  the  muted  strings ;  this  melody  is  then  repeated  by  the  pianoforte 
to  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  string  accompaniment.  Then  follows  a  curi- 
ous second  theme,  principally  in  D  major,  — it  makes  one  think  rather  of 
the  Christmas  music  of  some  weird  pifferari  of  the  Steppes, —  given  out  first 
by  the  oboe,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  then  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte,  while 
scraps  of  the  tender  first  theme  return  in  various  orchestral  instruments. 
Then  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  integrity  in  D-flat  major  in  the  'celli 
against  an  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the  solo  instrument.  Now  the 
tempo  changes  to  Allegro  vivace  assai,  and  the  key  to  D  minor  ;  we  come  to 
the  second  part  of  the  movement  —  which,  as  I  have  said,  might  be  called 
a  scherzo  in  itself.  After  some  tricksy  preluding  in  the  pianoforte,  the 
violas  and  'celli  come  in  with  the  daintiest  waltz-theme,  which  is  worked  up 
with  considerable  elaborateness  by  the  strings,  and  now  and  then  some  of 
the  wood-wind,  against  an  undulating  figural  accompaniment  in  the  solo  in- 
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strument.  Then,  after  a  cadenza  of  the  pianoforte,  the  simple  lullaby 
melody  of  the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  D-flat  major,  and  is  devel- 
oped rather  more  elaborately  than  before  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  con  fuoco  in  B-flat  minor  (3-4  time),  is  a 
rousing  rondo  on  three  themes.     Its  plan  is  this : 

After  four  measures  of  fitful  orchestral  preluding,  the  pianoforte  an- 
nounces and  carries  through  the  first  theme  —  a  rude,  boisterous  dance- 
tune,  full  of  Cossack  fierceness —  at  first  alone,  then  against  contrapuntal 
counter-phrases  in  the  strings  pizzicati  and  the  wood-wind.  Then  the 
pianoforte  repeats  part  of  the  theme  in  somewhat  fuller  writing,  over  a 
pizzicato  accompaniment  in  plain  chords  —  these  chords  falling  upon  the 
first  beat  and  the  second  half  of  the  second,  so  that  the  accompaniment 
seems  to  be  in  6-8  time,  while  the  theme  is  in  3-4. 

This  extended  exposition  of  the  first  theme  is  immediately  followed  by 
that  of  the  second,  which  comes  in  a  resounding  fortissimo  orchestral  tutti 
in  G-flat  major.  This  second  theme,  in  much  the  same  rhythm  as  the  first, 
has  an  accent  of  the  wildest  joviality ;  it  is  perhaps  rather  canaille  in  char- 
acter —  like  the  opening  theme  in  Bizet's  Carmen  —  but  is  none  the  less 
strikingly  characteristic  and  consonant  with  the  general  temper  of  the 
movement.  After  its  simple  exposition  by  the  full  orchestra,  it  is  taken 
up  and  briefly  developed  by  the  pianoforte,  its  development  being  unex- 
pectedly cut  short  by  the  apparition  of  the  third  theme  in  the  violins. 
This  triumphant  melody  in  D-flat  major  (relative  major  of  the  tonic)  is 
concisely  exposed  by  the  violins  in  octaves"  over  syncopated  chords  in  the 
horns  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  It  is  then  developed  by  the  pianoforte  against 
a  quiet  harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  strings. 

Soon  the  first  theme  returns  in  the  solo  instrument  (and  in  the  tonic), 
the  orchestra  pitting  a  new  contrapuntal  counter-figure  against  it,  a  figure 
in  the  lightly-skipping  rhythm  of  the  dotted  sixteenth  and  thirty-second. 
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Some  arduous  working-out  now  ensues,  in  which  both  solo  instrument  and 
orchestra  take  part,  leading  to  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  second  theme  as 
an  orchestral  tutti  in  A-flat  major. 

What  next  follows  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  what  has  gone  before :  brief 
development  of  second  theme  (in  G-natural  major)  by  the  pianoforte,  re- 
appearance and  development  of  third  theme  (in  E-flat  major),  and  return 
and  still  further  working-out  of  first  theme  (in  the  tonic,  B-flat  minor). 
This  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  three-theme  rondo. 

The  second  working-out  of  the  first  theme  against  the  skipping  counter- 
figure  leads  over  to  some  protracted  developments  in  the  orchestra  on  the 
counter-figure  just  mentioned  and  another,  taken  from  the  third  theme, 
over  a  long  dominant  organ-point  (F).  This  long  orchestral  climax  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  rushing  octave-passages  in  the  solo  instrument,  which  lead 
to  a  triumphant  return  of  the  third  theme,  fortissimo  in  pianoforte  and  or- 
chestra together,  in  the  tonic,  B-flat  major.  After  this  the  tempo  changes 
to  Allegro  vivo,  and  a  rushing  coda  on  the  first  theme  ends  the  movement. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  a  set  of  3  kettle- 
drums, and  the  usual  strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Biilow. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

LEGENDS. 


The  prehistoric  ancients  were  not  the  only  ones  to  make  demigods  out 
of  their  heroes,  nor  were  they  alone  in  worshipping  such  demigods  for 
things  they  had  never  done.  The  cumulative  snowball  of  on  dit  which 
gradually  becomes  Tradition,  and  out  of  which  a  good  half  of  so-called 
History  is  made,  has  a  way,  now  and  then,  of  rolling  down  the  hill  of 
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Fancy  and,  when  it  gets  to  the  bottom,  is  found  to  be  no  longer  History, 
but  mere  Legend. 

In  the  world  of  Art,  how  many  great  figures  have  not  become  so  o'er- 
crusted  with  legends  that  their  true  shape  and  color  is  no  longer  clearly 
discernible  ?  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  artists  who  have  wrought  in 
the  great,  but  evanescent  arts  of  musical  or  dramatic  performance  — 
singers,  players,  actors.  What  do  we  now  really  know  about  the  singers 
and  actors  of  bygone  ages  ?  What  calls  itself  History  is  loquacious  about 
them ;  but  how  much  of  what  it  tells  of  them  is  true  ?  How  much, 
whether  true  or  not,  really  means  anything  definite  to  us  today  ? 

For  a  bygone  fact  to  be  a  fruitful  field  for  historical  research,  it  must 
have  left  some  foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  Time  ;  nay  more,  such  traces  of 
it  must  have  a  certain  distinctness,  else  they  are  to  us  mere  foot-prints, 
giving  no  indication  of  genus  nor  species.  Plausible  History  is  full  of 
accounts  of  such.  Old  Radulf  von  Tongern,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
writes  that  the  Gregorian  Chaunt  is  entirely  different  from  the  Ambrosian, 
the  latter  being  "solemn  and  vigourous,"  the  former,  "more  simply  sweet 
and  well-ordered."'  Mere  words  to  us,  devoid  of  all  meaning.  The  neumic 
notation  in  which  the  old  chaunts  were  written  shows  us  no  difference 
whatever  between  the  two  kinds  ;  what  difference  there  was  must  have 
been  largely  in  the  style  of  singing ;  and  who  knows  today  how  they  were 
sung  in  Radulf's  time?  What  was  it  that  he  called  "sweet,"  and  what, 
"vigourous  "  ? 

Pistocchi,  who  founded  a  singing-school  in  Bologna  about  1700,  and  his 
pupil  Bernacchi  have  generally  been  called  the  Fathers  of  Italian  Singing, 
of  the  bel  canto.  Were  they  really  that  ?  was  there  no  bel  canto  before 
them  ?  We  know  that  one  Vittoria  Archilei,  who  sang  in  Florence  in 
1695,  and  was  esteemed  the  "  leading  songstress  of  the  day,"  was  criticised 
by  Orazio  Vecchi  for  overloading  and  distorting  the  written  melody  with 
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long  flourishes  —  just  like  a  modern  diva;  but  how  did  she  sing  them? 
how  well  or  how  ill  ?  what  was  her  pose  de  voix  ?  None  can  tell  us.  We 
must  even  take  it  on  faith,  from  contemporary  accounts,  that  Farinelli  was 
a  great  singer ;  and  he  came  a  generation  after  Pistocchi.  We  still  have 
the  music  he  sang,  and  that  tells  us  something:  —  what  he  did  with  his 
voice.  But  what  should  we  now  think  of  the  way  he  did  it  ?  Farinelli 
has  passed  into  a  legend ;   History  has  only  half  a  hold  upon  him. 

Nor  do  we  have  to  go  back  centuries  to  find  History  alloyed  with 
Legend.  A  generation  or  two  is  enough  to  make  contemporary  accounts 
of  great  singers  almost  unmeaning.  Take  Jenny  Lind,  whom  our  fathers 
and  mothers  heard  and  wept  over.  The  echo  of  her  greatness  reaches 
even  our  ears.  But,  when  we  try  to  come  down  to  any  definite  point, 
we  find  different  accounts  of  her  hard  to  reconcile  with  one  another. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  read  of  her  magnetic  genius  and  the  wondrous  feats 
of  vocal  gymnastics- she  performed  in  parts  like  Lucia  ;  on  the  other,  that 
her  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth "  was  nothing  short  of  sublime, 
even  archangelic.  Now,  I  really  wonder  how  she  sang  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth."  The  only  account  I  ever  heard  that  had  even  a  shadow 
of  definiteness  in  it  is  the  reported  exclamation  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  heard  her  sing  the  great  song  in  the  hall  over  the  Fitchburg  Railway 
station  in  Boston  :  "  I  tell  you,  she  would  hold  on  to  that  '  know '  as  if 
she  would  never  let  go  of  it !  "  The  deuce  she  would !  Rather  a  queer 
thing  to  do  in  Handel's  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  it  seems  to 
me  !     It  does  not  encourage  one's  faith  in  Jenny  Lind's  Handelian  singing. 

About  this  same  Jenny  Lind,  Mendelssohn  —  who  was  so  in  love  with 
a  particular  note  in  her  voice  that  he  filled  his  "  Hear  ye,  Israel "  full  of 
F-sharps  for  her  especial  benefit  —  once  said  to  a  friend:  "  Her  singing 
of  her  native  Swedish  folk-songs  is  as  wonderfully  artistic  a  performance 
as  I  ever  heard  of  anything  by  anybody.     But  I  have  noticed  that,  the 
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higher  this  extraordinary  singer  mounts  in  the  hierarchy  of  Music,  the 
less  satisfyingly  she  sings !  "  All  of  which  leads  us  to  take  the  Jenny 
Lind  legends  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Legend  is  a  magnifying  lens  through  which  to  look  upon  bygone 
splendours  ;  and,  the  farther  off  the  object,  the  bigger  it  looks  to  us. 
May  there  not  be  some  truth  in  the  suspicion  that  we  have  as  great 
singers,  players,  and  actors  today  as  the  world  ever  knewT  ?  Only,  we 
look  at  them  through  no  magnifying-glass.  Who  shall  say  that  the  great 
singing  which  drew  tears  from  every  eye  a  century  ago  would  not  make 
us  smile  sardonically  now  ? 

ON    A    CERTAIN    PHASE   OF   MUSICAL    HABIT. 

The  relation  of  an  artist  to  his  art  is,  in  a  very  essential  respect,  one  of 
conquest.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  performing  artist — the  singer  or 
player  —  whose  technique  is  a  physical,  or  largely  a  physical,  matter,  in- 
volving quick  and  accurate  muscular  response  to  the  message  brought  by 
the  nerves  from  the  brain.  The  player's  or  singer's  training  is  a  constant 
process  of  conquest  over  certain  difficulties;  and  his  professional  work,  an 
equally  constant  maintaining  of  that  conquest.  Like  freedom,  technical 
proficiency  is  to  be  maintained  only  at  the  price  of  constant  vigilance. 

Xo  doubt  all  singers  and  players  who  deserve  to  be  called  artists  are 
quite  willing  to  pay  this  price.  But  all  human  beings  are,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  amenable  to  the  law  of  inertia ;  we  all  have  something  of  the 
shirk  latent  in  us  somewhere,  and  tend  instinctively  to  move  on  the  side  of 
the  least  resistance.  It  has  been  said  that  no  artistic  technique  is  of  much 
real  value  until  it  has  become  automatic,  until  the  performer  can  make 
play  with  it  quasi-unconsciously,  as  an  unconscious,  or  subconscious,  means 
toward  an  artistic  end.  Most  of  us,  without  being  in  the  least  artists,  know 
by  experience  wrhat    automatic   technique  is;    we  even   know  it   so  well 
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that  we  have  forgotten  it.  Think,  for  instance,  of  our  technique  with  the 
knife  and  fork.  Most  of  us  have  little,  or  no,  difficulty  in  getting  what 
meat  we  want  off  a  mutton  chop ;  we  are  not  tempted  to  take  the  bone  in 
our  fingers,  and  gnaw  it  like  a  dog  —  as  the  easier  method.  Our  knife- 
and-fork  technique  has  become  so  automatic  that  our  use  of  those  imple- 
ments is  purely  instinctive  —  or  seems  so.  Yet  can  we  not  remember 
what  an  awful  process  that  learning  to  use  a  knife  and  fork  was  in  our 
childhood  ?  how  the  tenderest  steak  would  turn  the  knife,  how  the  fork,  in 
our  attempts  to  hold  down  our  prey,  would  skreak  horridly  along  the 
plate  ?  And,  upon  the  whole,  how  our  wrists  would  ache  ?  Would  we 
not  —  if  we  had  anything  of  the  old  Adam  in  us  —  lay  down  both  weapons 
and  take  the  bone  in  our  fingers,  when  no  one  was  looking?  I  think  many 
of  us  remember  having  the  shirk  in  our  nature  come  to  the  surface  on  such 
occasions. 

Yes,  there  is  something  of  the  shirk  at  the  bottom  of  most  natures ;  also, 
Man  is  a  creature  of  habit  —  with  a  Satanic  bent  for  contracting  bad  ones. 
Who  was  it  that  said  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  good  habit  ?  Who- 
ever he  was,  he  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  human  nature. 

What  I  purpose  speaking  about  here  is  certain  tricks,  habits, —  call  them 
what  you  will, —  in  playing  upon  musical  instruments  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  result  of  a  player's  inborn  inertia  intermitting  that  vigilance  which 
he  ought  to  exercise  over  a  technique  that  has  not  become  absolutely 
and  completely  automatic.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  tricks,  or  habits, 
are  often  formed  in  the  period  of  an  artist's  tutelage,  but  are  so  thoroughly 
formed  that  they  survive,  though  the  artist  himself  may  not  be  conscious 
of  them.  That  is,  certain  technical  faults  are  liable  to  become  automatic 
as  well  as  technical  excellences.  And  I  fully  believe  that  the  artist  is,  in 
almost  every  case,  wholly  unconscious  of  them. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  of  all  players  upon  instruments,  organists 
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are  the  most  exposed  to  contracting  bad  habits.  This  is  quite  natural. 
The  modern  organist  has  to  do  with  a  most  complicated  instrument ; 
almost  every  addition  to  the  organ,  almost  every  invention  which  gives 
the  player  greater  command  over  his  instrument,  gives  him  also  one  more 
thing  to  think  of.  Moreover,  the  organ  is  the  instrument  which  has,  by 
a  not  unnatural  fatality,  been  most  diverted  from  its  native  and  proper 
sphere,  the  instrument  on  which  the  player  is  tempted  to  do  the  most 
things  that  can  be  done  better  on  other  instruments.  Consider  what  the 
modern  school  of  so-called  "orchestral  playing"  attempts,  and  you  will 
see  this  to  be  true.  The  fact  stands  that  the  modern  organist  has  a  vast 
number  of  things  to  think  of  beside  the  mere  playing  he  does  with  his 
hands  and  feet  —  drawing  and  pushing-in  stops,  combination  pedals, 
swell,  etc.,  etc.  Again,  the  modern  organist  is  less  in  touch  with  other 
musicians  than  any  other  musical  performer  today ;  the  literature  of  his 
instrument  interests  him  alone,  other  musicians,  as  a  rule,  care  nothing 
about  it.  The  result  is  that  organists  seldom  come  face  to  face  with 
criticism,  save  from  other  organists.  Each  one  hears  more  of  his  own 
playing  than  of  any  one  else's ;  and  he  thus  becomes  so  inured  to  his  own 
technical  faults,  his  own  unmusical  habits,  that  he  is  not  only  quite 
unconscious  of  them,  but  even  fails  to  recognize  them  in  others.  If  he 
has,  for  instance,  been  for  years  aad  years  in  the  habit  of  allowing  himself 
a  few  extra  seconds  for  changing  registration  between  two  phrases,  he  will 
probably  not  notice  it  when  he  hears  another  organist  do  the  same  thing. 
But  he  would  cry  out  in  horror,  if  an  orchestra  were  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort ;  if,  for  example,  an  oboist  were  to  begin  to  screw  his  instrument 
together  and  put  in  the  reed  just  at  the  moment  when  he  ought  to  attack 
his  phrase.  Most  organists  have  so  long  shirked  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities that  rest  upon  all  reputable  musical  performers  that  such,  shirking 
has  become  a  fixed  habit  with  them,  they  are  no  longer  conscious  of  it  as 
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shirking,  and  have  even  come  to  consider  it  as  naturally  and  inevitably 
part  and  parcel  of  all  organ-playing.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that 
many,  if  not  most  organists  today  stand  things  in  their  own  playing,  and 
in  that  of  their  fellows,  that  they  would  not  think  of  standing  for  a  moment 
in  a  performance  on  any  other  instrument. 

Take  pianists.  How  many  pianists  have  you  ever  heard  who  invariably 
phrased  a  series  of  full  chords,  the  top  notes  of  which  formed  a  melody, 
exactly  as  they  would  have  phrased  it  if  their  right  hand  had  had  nothing 
to  play  but  that  melody  itself  ?  I  have  heard  a  good  many  pianists,  great 
and  small,  and  I  cannot  remember  a  single  one  who  always  did  this. 
Rubinstein  probably  came  the  nearest  to  it  of  any.  But,  if  a  pianist  has 
to  play  melody  and  accompanying  harmony  together,  ought  he  not  by 
rights  to  phrase  the  melody  as  it  should  be  phrased  ?  Ought  the  fact  of 
his  having  to  play  the  accompaniment  influence  his  melodic  phrasing  in 
the  least?  Surely  not.  But  there  is  a  technical  difficulty  in  the  matter; 
before  the  "  great  "  pianist  has  formed  his  automatic  technique,  his  ear 
has  grown  so  accustomed  to  bad  phrasing  in  full  chord  passages  that  he 
fails  to  notice  it,  it  seems  to  him  a  natural  part  of  pianoforte-playing,  a 
thing  "  everybody  does.  " 

Take  the  phrasing  of  many  otherwise  admirable  violinists.*  I  am 
morally  certain  that  some  traits  of  phrasing  which  are  common  to  nearly 
all  violinists  —  and  to  great  ones  among  them,  too  —  are  solely  the  result 
of  certain  difficulties  in  violin  technique,  certain  difficulties  that  are 
inherent  in  the  instrument.  I  may  have  been  wrong  in  attributing  such 
lapses  from  pure  melodic  phrasing  to  the  shortness  of  the  violin  bow;  for 
I  have  been  told  that  a  violinist  can  hold  a  tone  longer  with  his  bow  than 
any  singer  can  with  his  breath.  Though,  for  matter  of  that,  I  would  defy 
any  violinist  living  to  play  certain  sixteen  measures  in  Chopin's  D-flat  waltz 
in  a  single  bow,  as  Mrs.  Charles  Moulton  used  to  sing  them  in  a  single 
breath  !  Then,  the  change  of  bow  may  not  be  the  chief  difficulty,  after  all ; 
probably  a  far  more  serious  one  is  the  change  of  string.  I  have  heard  a 
very  brilliant  and  much  admired  virtuoso  on  the  instrument  say  that  you 

*  Years -ago  I  touched  upon  this  very  subject,  and  was  well  hauled  over  the  coals  for  it  by  some 
critics.  But  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion  since;  and  conversations  I  have  had  with  acknowl- 
edged masters  of  the  violin  have  only  confirmed  me  in  it.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  have  confessed 
the  cape. 
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never  could  really  tell  what  a  string  was  going  to  do  until  your  bow  had 
touched  it.  But,  be  the  particular  difficulty  what  it  may,  the  fact  stands 
—  at  least,  in  my  experience  —  that  such  perfection  of  melodic  phrasing  as 
you  hear  from  the  best  Italian  singers,  say,  Adelina  Patti  in  her  prime,  is 
exceedingly  rare  with  players  on  stringed  instruments  —  violinists  and 
'cellists.  And  in  this  I  am  not  speaking  by  any  means  of  the  rank  and 
file,  but  of  artists  who,  by  inborn  and  cultivated  musicianship,  have  every 
right  to  phrase  at  least  as  well  as  Adelina  Patti ;  and  of  men,  too,  whose 
technique  ranks  them  in  the  virtuoso  class.  I  can  explain  it  on  no  other 
grounds  than  that  a  lack  of  that  eternal  vigilance  which  every  artist  should 
exercise  has  allowed  certain  blemishes  to  creep  into  their  technical  au- 
tomatism, and  that  they  have  grown  so  used  to  the  musical  results  of  these 
blemishes  that  they  are  no  longer  conscious  of  them  —  either  in  their  own 
playing  or  in  that  of  others.  In  a  word,  they  have  come  to  regard  that 
sort  of  phrasing  as  a  natural  part  of  string  playing.  But  I  think  that, 
should  they  hear,  say,  a  clarinettist  phrase  as  they  and  their  compeers 
often  do,  they  would  prick  up  their  ears. 

This  phase  of  musical  habit  is  probably  the  most  insidious  of  all :  the 
fatal  getting  accustomed  to  what  are  in  reality  nothing  but  the  effects  of 
one's  own  shirking.  The  pupil  has  to  think  so  hard  of  his  technique,  it 
has  become  so  little  automatic,  that  he  is  habitually  only  half  conscious  of 
the  higher  musical  side  of  his  own  playing.  But  he  does  hear  his  own 
playing,  for  all  that;  and  what  he  hears  makes  little  by  little  a  lasting 
impression  upon  his  mind.  His  ear  thus  becomes  used  to  faults  of 
which  he  is  only  subconscious  at  the  time ;  and  these  faults,  when  result- 
ing from  technical  lapses,  do  not  warn  him  of  the  technical  imperfection 
in  which  they  originate.  The  technical  lapse  accordingly  becomes  part 
and  parcel  of  the  automatism  which  he  later  acquires.  And  he  goes  to 
his  grave  quite  unconscious  of  it.  All  of  which  suggests  that  the  phono- 
graph may  have  its  use  ! 

Little  Suite,  "Children's  Games,"  Opus  22       .     .     Georges  Bizet. 

(Born  in  Paris  on  Oct.  25,  1838;  died  at  Bougival  on  June  3,  1875.) 
The  first  movement,  Marche  :  Allegretto  moderate  in  C  minor  (4-4  time), 
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is  entitled  "  Trompette  et  Tambour  (Trumpeter  and  Drummer)."  It  pre- 
sents the  gradual  crescendo  and  then  decrescendo  development  of  a  dainty 
march-theme,  interspersed  with  brisk  trumpet-calls,  while  the  snare-drum 
is  heard  keeping  up  its  regular  ran-tan  in  the  distance.  This  movement  is 
scored  for  i  flute,  i  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  and  the 
usual  strings. 

The  second  movement,  Berceuse  :  Andantino  quasi  andante  in  B  major 
(6-8  time),  is  entitled  "La  Poupee  (The  Doll)."  In  it  a  simple  little 
melody  is  developed,  now  in  the  muted  violins,  now  in  this  or  that  wooden 
wind  instrument,  over  a  gently  rocking  figure  in  the  muted  'celli.  The 
movement  is  short  and  perfectly  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  1  flute,  1 
piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  third  movement,  Impromptu :  Allegro  vivo  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  is 

entitled  "La  Toupie  (The  Top)."  Against  a  persistent  buzzing  of  the 
violas,  a  bright  little  dance-tune  is  played,  now  by  the  wood-wind,  now  by 
the  strings  pizzicati.  The  music  is  picturesquely  suggestive,  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  follow  the  first  brisk  whizz  of  the  string,  as  the  top  is  set  a-going, 
the  top's  gradually  settling  down  to  its  droning  hum,  its  skimming  over  the 
floor  to  a  wobbling  death.  Then  it  is  wound  up  again,  and  the  spinning  is 
repeated.  This  movement  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  preced- 
ing one,  with  the  addition  of  2  trumpets  and  1  pair  of  kettle-drums. 

The  fourth  movement,  Duo :  Andantino  in  B-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is 
entitled  "  Petit  mari,  petite  femme  (Little  Husband,  Little  Wife)."  It  is  a 
tender  little  duet  between  the  first  violins  and  the  'celli,  to  a  plain  harmonic 
accompaniment  in  the  other  strings.     It  is  scored  for  strings  only. 

The  fifth  movement,  Galop :  Presto  in  A  major  (2-4  time),  is  entitled 
"  Le  Bal  (The  Ball)."  It  is  a  rushing  galop  on  a  dainty  theme,  worked  up 
with  great  spirit  and  dash.  It  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  third 
movement. 

The  score  of  this  suite  bears  no  dedication. 
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Overture  to  "  Tannhauser  " Richard  Wagner. 

Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  IVartburg,  romantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  the 
composer's  direction  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  19,  1845. 
The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out  and  the  overture  connected  with  an 
entirely  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance  of 
the  work,  in  a  French  translation,  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris 
on  March  13,  1861.  Ever  since  the  remodelled  Paris  version,  the 
overture  in  its  original  shape  may  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture,  no 
longer  authentically  connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso  in  E 
major  (3-4  time),  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "  Begliickt  darf  men  dich, 
o  Heimath,  ich  schauen"  from  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  is  given  almost 
entire ;  at  first  piano  by  the  lower  wood-wind  and  horns,  then  fortissimo 
with  the  melody  in  the  three  trombones,  against  a  persistent  whirling 
figure  in  the  violins,  then  dying  away  again  to  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets 
and  bassoons.  The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  in  E  major  (4-4 
time),  begins  suddenly,  before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  chant,  with 
its  spirally  ascending  first  theme  in  the  violas  against  high  tremolos  in  the 
violins.  This  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  entirely  with  bac- 
chanalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.     It  is 
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followed  by  a  first  subsidiary  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate,  sighing  figure 
in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  'celli, 
which  soon  leads  to  the  heroic  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song  to 
Venus,  "  Dir  tone  Lob  J '"  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  in  the  dominant,  B 
major.  This  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  bacchanalian  music  of  the 
first  theme,  leading  after  a  while  to  a  pianissimo  episode  in  which  the 
clarinet  sings  the  melody  of  Venus's  appeal  to  Tannhauser,  "  Geliebter, 
komm\  sie/i'  dort  die  Grotte"  in  the  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  This 
takes  the  place  of  the  regular  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with 
the  passionate  first  subsidiary,  which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme, 
now  in  the  tonic,  E  major,  after  which  the  bacchanalian  music  returns 
more  wildly  than  ever.  After  some  very  stormy  developments,  the  figure 
of  the  violins,  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  in  the  intro- 
duction, returns  in  a  more  rapidly  whirling  version,  and  soon  the  coda 
begins,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chant  is  repeated,  as  in  the  introduction, 
the  violin  figure  growing  more  and  more  rapid  as  the  last  fortissimo  verse 
of  the  chant  is  given  out  by  the  three  trombones  and  three  trumpets  in 
unison,  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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Paderewski 

Fund  for  American  Composers* 

Competition  of  1 900- 1901* 


Three  prizes  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  each  are 
offered  for  the  current  year  for  the  best  compositions  sub- 
mitted by  American  composers,  as  follows :  — 

1.  For  a  piece  for  full  orchestra. 

2.  For  a  piece  for  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, with  or  without  solo  voice  parts. 

3.  For  a  piece  of  chamber  music,  for  any  combination 
of  instruments. 

The  term  "American  composers  "  is  restricted  to  those 
born  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  compositions  offered  for  prizes  are  to  be  submitted 
on  or  before  May  1,  1901,  and  will  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Judges  appointed  by  Mr.  Paderewski,  namely:  Messrs.  W. 
Gericke,  B.  J.  Lang,  Carl  Zerrahn,  W.  F.  Apthorp,  of  Bos- 
ton; Messrs.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  W.  Henderson,  H.  T.  Finck, 
J.  Huneker,  of  New  York ;  and  Prof.  S.  Sanford,  of  New 
Haven. 

The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Judges  is  to 
be  binding  on  all  parties  concerned. 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  competition 
should  be  addressed  to 

OTTO    ROTH,  Secretary, 

Back  Bay  P.O.,  Box  174, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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The 

Burton   Holmes 

Lectures 

With  Illustrations  in  Color  and  Appropriate 

Motion  Pictures 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
FIVE  FRIDAY  EVENINGS,  beginning  March  I,  at  8- 15 

The  Lectures  to  be  given  in  the  following  order:  — 

The  Edge  of  China 

Friday,  March  J 

Mokiland 

Friday,  March  8 

Paris  Exposition 

Friday,  March  J  5 

The  Wonders  of  Thessaly 

Friday,  March  22 

Oberamergau  in  1900 

Friday,  March  29 

The  Sale  of  Course  Tickets  opens  Monday,  February  18,  at  9  a.m.,  at 
The  Heppe  Piano  Rooms,  1 1 1 5  Chestnut  Street. 

Course  Ticket,  securing  to  the  holder  the  same  reserved  seat  at  each  of 
the  five  lectures  of  the  course,  $3.50,  $2.00,  and  $1.50,  according  to 
location. 

Single  Tickets,  $1.00,  75c,  and  50c,  will  be  on  sale  on  and  after  Mon- 
day, February  25,  at  9  a.m. 

Mail  Orders  addressed  to  Miss  Harris,  The  Heppe  Piano  Rooms,  11 15 
Chestnut  Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt. 
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BOStOn  ,        CARNEGIE    HALL, 


NEW  YORK. 


Symphony  S 

•^  *•  A         Twentieth  Season,   1900-1901. 

Orchestra 


Fifteenth  Season  in  New  York. 


fir.  WILHELfl  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


SECOND   CONCERT, 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEHBER    13, 

AT  8.15. 


PROGRAflHE. 


Johannes  Brahms        -        -        Symphony  No.  l>  in  C  minor,  Op.  6& 

I.    Un  poco  sostenuto  (C  minor)     -  6-8 

Allegro  (C  minor)       -         -         -         -         -  -         6-8 

II.    Andante  sostenuto  (E  major)    -  3-4 

III.  Un  poco  Allegretto  e  grazioso  (A-flat  major)  -          2-4 
L'  Istesso  tempo  (B  major)         -  6-8 

IV.  Adagio  (C  minor)       ------  4-4 

Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (O  major)  -          4-4 

Robert  Schumann     -  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

I.    Allegro  affettuoso  (A  minor)     -         -         -         -         4-4 

II.    Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso  (F  major)         -  2-4 

III.    Allegro  vivace  (A  major)  -----  3-4 

Intermission. 

Bedrich  Smetana  Symphonic  Poem,  "  From  Bohemia's  Groves  and 

Meadows/'  from  the  Cyclus,  "  My  Country/' 
No.  4 

Richard  Wagner         -  -      Overture  to  u Tannhauser " 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH. 


The  Pianoforte  is  an  Everett. 


For  the  Programme  of  the  Second  Matinee,  Saturday  afternoon, 

December  15,  see  page  15, 
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CHICAGO 


Symphony  No.   i,  in  C  minor,  Opus  68      .     .     .     Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833 ;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  public  at  Carlsruhe  on  November  4, 
1876  ;  it  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  the  symphony  concert  given  by  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association  on  January  3,  1878.  Its  production  in  Ger- 
many marked  the  turning-point  in  the  composer's  reputation  ;  the  work 
placed  him  at  once  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame ;  it  was  even  dubbed  "  the 
tenth  symphony"  by  some  enthusiasts  —  in  allusion  to  Beethoven's  nine. 

This  seems  somehat  curious  now,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  character 
of  the  work ;  for  it  is  the  profoundest  of  all  Brahms's  orchestral  composi- 
tions, and  the  one  which  —  one  theme  in  the  last  movement  excepted  — 
has  in  it  the  fewest  elements  of  popularity.  But  his  other  symphonies 
were  not  written  then  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  profundity  and  what  must  then 
have  seemed  the  obscurity  of  some  portions  of  it,  the  true  greatness  of  this 
one  could  not  escape  recognition  from  the  musical  elite  of  the  world.  In 
it  the  great  composer  shows  himself  at  his  greatest,  as  also  in  his  most 
characteristic  vein. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  ( Un  poco  sostenuto 
in  C  minor,  6-8  time),  which  is  a  striking  example  of  the  modern  system  of 
orchestral  scoring,  as  contrasted  with  the  classical.  The  first  eight  meas*- 
ures  are  in  pure  four-part  writing,  scored  for  full  orchestra  (without  trom- 
bones). For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  us  call  the  four  parts  in  the  harmony 
by  their  generally  accepted  names  respectively, —  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass.  According  to  the  classical  system  of  scoring,  as  commonly  adopted 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  the  first  violins  would  have  played  the 
soprano,  the  second  violins  the  alto,  the  violas  the  tenor,  and  the  'celli  and 
double-basses  the  bass ;  the  wind  instruments  would  either  have  doubled 
some  of  these  parts  (in  the  unison  or  octave)  or  else  have  sustained  plain 
chords,  merely  adding  their  color  to  the  general  ensemble.     But  Brahms 
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here  disposes  his  orchestra  quite  differently :  he  gives  the  soprano  to  the 
first  and  second  violins  and  the  'celli,  letting  this  large  mass  of  stringed 
instruments  play  the  part  doubled  in  two  octaves  ;  he  divides  his  violas  and 
the  several  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  between  the  alto 
and  tenor  parts,  the  first  three  pairs  of  wind  instruments  doubling  them  an 
octave  higher  than  the  violas  and  bassoons  ;  the  bass  (which  is  here  a  long- 
sustained  pedal-C)  he  gives  to  the  double-basses,  double-bassoon,  and 
horns.  This  massing  together  of  a  large  body  of  instruments  of  one  char- 
acter upon  one  part,  and  of  correspondingly  large  masses  of  instruments  of 
another  character  upon  other  parts,  gives  the  orchestra  an  enormous 
power ;  no  such  volume  of  tone  could  have  been  got  from  the  same  orches- 
tra by  the  older  methods  of  scoring. 

The  exceedingly  chromatic  character  of  the  harmony  in  this  passage, 
bristling  as  it  does  with  dissonances,  makes  a  very  perfect  performance 
necessary,  if  it  is  to  sound  clear.  The  theme  it  is  based  on  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  figure  (running  on  the  component  notes  of  the  diminished 
7th  chord,  A-flat,  B-natural,  F,  A-flat  —  omitting  the  D)  of  which  we 
shall  hear  more  anon.  Indeed,  the  next  several  measures  of  the  intro- 
duction contain  much  that  reappears  in  the  body  of  the  movement.  After 
some  subtile  enharmonic  transitions,  the  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  outline  a 
figure  which  will  soon  be  recognized  as  characteristic  in  the  principal 
theme  of  the  ensuing  Allegro  ;  this  figure,  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  on 
the  notes  G  and  E-flat,  has  the  peculiarity  that,  of  itself,  it  indicates  no 
determinate  tonality ;  its  two  notes  may  stand  either  as  the  fundamental 
and  3d  of  the  chord  of  E-flat  major  or  as  the  3d  and  5th  of  the  chord  of 
C  minor.  It  depends  upon  whether  there  is  an  accompanying  C  or  B-flat 
in  the  other  parts  to  determine  to  which  key  it  belongs.  Here  it  is  dis- 
tinctly in  C  minor.  The  four-part  chromatic  wail  of  the  opening  measures 
returns ;  and  an  idyllic  phrase  in  the  oboe,  answered  by  the  'celli,  leads 
immediately  to  the  Allegro. 
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The  Allegro  begins  with  four  introductory  measures  in  which  we  recog- 
nize the  first  part  of  the  chromatic  wail  of  the  slow  introduction,  now 
changed  to  a  strident  shriek,  almost  a  snarl ;  then  comes  the  first  theme, 
the  rising  arpeggio  figure  on  the  tonic  harmony  followed  by  a  descending 
arpeggio  on  the  dominant  harmony,  over  what  we  will  henceforth  call  the 
"  shriek-motive  "  in  the  bass.  The  second  phrase  of  the  theme  is  made  up 
of  the  threatening  A-flat,  B-natural,  F,  A-flat  we  have  already  heard  in  the 
introduction,  followed  by  the  same  enharmonic  transitions  as  there.  The 
development  which  ensues  consists  of  what  is  essentially  a  working-out  of 
these  four  figures  in  free  double  counterpoint,  further  variety  being  gained 
by  the  figures  themselves  being  taken,  now  motu  recto,  now  motu  contrario. 
A  modulation  to  the  relative  E-flat  major  ushers  in  the  second  theme  in 
the  oboe,  a  pathetic,  wailing  melody,  the  plastic  form  of  which  is,  it  must 
be  admitted,  rather  vague  ;  it  soon  takes  the  shape  of  short  calls  from  the 
wood-wind,  answered  by  the  horns.  The  sudden  entrance  of  the  conclu- 
sion-theme is  a  stroke  of  genius ;  just  as  the  second  theme  is  dying  away 
into  nothing,  the  violas  enter  with  a  sudden  descending  triplet  beginning 
on  G-flat,  against  a  chord  of  F,  A-natural,  C,  E-flat,  in  the  other  strings 
pizzicati.  This  utterly  unexpected  minor  9th  in  the  middle  of  the  harmony 
is  absolutely  blood-curdling.  Double  counterpoint  once  more !  the  new 
figure  is  worked  up  now  in  the  upper  voice,  now  in  the  bass,  against  an 
inversion  of  the  initial  one  of  the  first  theme,  finally  against  itself  in  imita- 
tion ;  a  short  climax  leads  to  the  double-bar  and  repeat,  and  with  these  to 
the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 

The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  exceedingly  elaborate ;  it  runs  wholly  on 
figures  taken  from  the  themes  announced  in  the  first  part,  treated  in  all  the 
forms  and  with  all  the  devices  of  single  and  double  counterpoint,  without 
an  irrelevant  episode.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  led  up  to  by  a 
long,  strenuous  climax,  and  differs  little  from  the  first  part,  save  in  the  tra- 
ditional changes  of  key  and  more  extended  development  of  some  portions. 
A  short  Coda,  poco  sostenuto,  closes  the  movement,  the  whole  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  stoutly-knit,  impassioned,  one  might  almost  say  inexorable, 
pieces  of  writing  Brahms  —  or  any  one  else  for  that  matter  —  ever  put 
upon  paper. 

The  second  movement  {Andante  sostenuto,  in  E  major,  3-4  time)  contains 
the  development  of  a  serious,  profoundly  expressive  theme  in  a  rather  free 
form,  interspersed  with  other  cognate  motives  and  episodes  of  passage- 
work.  The  principal  theme  is  the  backbone  of  the  movement,  and  is 
treated  with  great  elaboration. 

The  third  movement  (JJn  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  in  A-flat  major,  2-4 
time)  takes  the  place  of  the  traditional  Scherzo,  albeit  it  has  little  of  the 
scherzo  character.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  comprises  the  working- 
out  of  three  themes  in  contrasted  rhythms,  the  first  of  which  is  given  out 
by  the  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'celli. 
The  second  part  brings  in  a  new  theme  in  6-8  time,  the  rhythm  and  even 
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some  figures  of  which  reappear  in  the  third  part  in  conjunction  with  the 
first  three  themes.  The  character  of  the  movement  is  generally  cheerful 
and  pastoral. 

The  Finale  opens  with  an  introductory  Adagio  which  has  this  in  common 
with  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement,  that  in  it  we  find  pre- 
monitory suggestions  of  the  themes  of  the  main  body  of  the  movement. 
It  forms  a  free  dramatic  prelude.  With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo 
changes  to  Piii  anda?ite,  and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes 
in  all  Brahms.  Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn 
and  afterward  the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character 
of  which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation,  ac- 
cording to  the  instrument  that  pl#ys  it ;  the  coloring  is  enriched  by  the 
solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  composer's  brain, 
and  surmise  wrhat  special  outside  source  his  inspiration  may  have  had ;  but 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful  episode  may  have  been 
suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine-horn,  as  it  awakens  the 
echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of  the  high  passes  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what  the  episode  recalls  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones  and  their  echoes.  A  short,  solemn, 
even  ecclesiastical  interruption  by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more 
thematic  importance.  As  the  horn-tones  gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud- 
like harmonies  in  the  strings  sink  lower  and  lower, —  like  mist  veiling  the 
landscape, —  an  impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  via  con 
brio  (in  C  major,  4-4  time). 

The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us  mysterious  hints  at  what 
is  to  come ;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the  strings  the  most  joyous,  ex- 
uberant Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn  to  Joy,  wThich  in  some  of  its 
phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by  sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into 
strains  from  the  similar  melody  in  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  ninth  sym- 
phony. One  cannot  call  it  plagiarism  :  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same 
thing.  This  melody  is  repeated  in  the  wood- wind  and  horns  over  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  in  the  strings  ;  and  just  as  the  climax  is  reached  and  you 
expect  it  to  be  repeated  once  more  by  the  full  orchestra  in  resounding 
fortissimo,  its  first  section  is  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  a  new  theme,  and 
the  regular  Rondo-finale  begins,  and  is  carried  out  in  a  form  for  which 
Brahms  has  shown  a  peculiar  predilection.  In  this  rondo  all  the  themes 
hinted  at  in  the  introduction  are  introduced  and  developed,  together  with 
some  new  ones.  In  stoutness  of  structure  it  vies  with  the  first  movement, 
while  in  brilliancy  it  surpasses  it.  It  is  a  fitting  crown  to  a  symphony 
which,  as  a  whole,  represents  more  thought  and  work  than  would  go  to 
make  a  dozen  ordinary  ones.  This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2 
oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  trombones 
appear  in  the  Finale  only.     The  score  bears  no  dedication.  
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Opus  54. 

Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  18 10;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 

on  July  29,  1856.) 

This  concerto  was  written  in  1845.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  affet- 
tuoso  in  A  minor  (4-4  time),  although  essentially  in  the  sonata  form,  is 
somewhat  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  its  thematic  material.  It  begins, 
after  a  sharp  stroke  on  the  dominant,  E,  by  the  orchestra,  with  a  short 
preluding  phrase  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  immediately  to  the  exposition 
of  the  first  period  (thesis)  of  the  first  theme  by  the  wind  instruments  in 
the  orchestra ;  this  thesis  ends  with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant ;  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  (almost  a  note-for- 
note  repetition  of  the  thesis)  in  the  pianoforte,  the  phrase  closing  on  the 
tonic.  This  theme  is  characteristically  Schumannesque,  especially  in  some 
rather  complicated  syncopations  in  its  second  and  fourth  phrases.  Its 
simple  exposition  is  followed  by  some  passage-work  in  the  solo  instru- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  during  which  a  figure  keeps  cropping 
up  which  soon  crystallizes  into  a  first  subsidiary,  appearing  at  the  end  of 
a  short  climax  as  a  glowing  tutti  in  F  major.  It  is  followed  by  some  ca- 
nonical developments  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  same  in  'the  relative  C  major.  This  closes  the  first  section 
of  the  first  part  of  the  movement ;  now  comes  the  second  theme.  But  this 
second  theme  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a  new  version  of  the  first,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  relative  C  major,  worked  up  at  considerable  length 
by  the  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  leading  at  last  to  a  second  subsidiary, 
which  is  in  its  turn  nothing  but  a  new  version  of  the  first  subsidiary,  ap- 
pearing like  it  in  its  full  splendor  in  a  strong  orchestral  tutti.  There  is  no 
conclusion-theme,  and  this  tutti  on  the  second  subsidiary  closes  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  So  we  have  this  peculiarity  that,  although  this  first 
part  of  the  movement  is  quite  regular  in  its  being  subdivided  into  sharply 
defined  periods, —  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  followed  by  its  subsidiary ; 
the  second  theme  in  the  relative  major,  also  followed  by  its  subsidiary, — 
the  second  theme  is  so  evidently  and  directly  derived  from  the  first  that  it 
can  be  considered  as  nothing  but  a  new  development  of  Lit,  and  the  second 
subsidiary  is  quite  as  directly  derived  from  the  first  subsidiary. 

The  free  fantasia  begins,  Andante  espressivo  in  A-flat  major  (6-4  time), 
with  some  nocturne-like  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  the 
pianoforte  and  the  clarinet ;  but  the  tempo  soon  changes  back  to  Allegro, 
and  some  imitative  developments  ensue,  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
on  the  little  preluding  passage  that  introduced  the  first  theme  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement.  A  modulation  back  to  C  major  leads  to  a  long 
development  —  rather  than  working-out  —  of  the  second  theme  by  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  the  development  going  on  in  crescendo  climax  up  to  fortis- 
simo, then  gradually  diminishing  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wind 
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instruments,  in  the  tonic  A  minor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of 
the  movement.  This  third  part  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first, 
the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major.  An  elaborate  unac-. 
companied  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument,  written  by  Schumann  himself, 
connects  it  with  the  coda,  Allegro  molto  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  which  con- 
sists of  some  new  developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  by  the 
orchestra,  accompanied  by  the  pianoforte. 

The  second  movement,  Intermezzo  :  Andantino  grazioso  in  F  major  (2-4 
time),  is  in  the  simplest  romanza  form.  Its  first  period  consists  of  a  series 
of  coy,  graceful  questions  and  answers  between  solo  instrument  and  or- 
chestra; the  second,  or  intermediate  period,  of  more  passionate  cantabile 
phrases  in  the  'celli,  violins,  and  other  orchestral  instruments,  accompanied 
in  arpeggj  by  the  pianoforte  and  interspersed  with  reminiscences  of  the 
first  period.  The  first  period  is  then  virtually  repeated,  closing  with  some 
transitional  hints  at  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  —  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  coda  —  leading  immediately  over  to  the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  is,  like  the 
first,  in  the  sonata  form.  After  a  few  preluding  measures  on  the  first  theme 
between  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  the  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  brill- 
iant, waltz-like  theme,  following  it  with  a  more  florid  subsidiary  of  passage- 
work.  A  modulation  to  the  dominant  E  major  introduces  the  second 
theme,  given  out  at  first  by  the  orchestra,  then  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte 
and  continued  in  figural  variation.  This  theme  is  in  so  persistently  synco- 
pated a  rhythm,  and  the  syncopations  are  so  regular,  that,  to  the  ear,  it 
seems  to  be  in  3-2   time  without  any  syncopations  at  all.*     It  is  followed 

*So  deceptive  is  the  persistent  syncopation  in  this  theme,  and  so  strongly  does  it  tend  to  impress  a 3-2  — 
instead  of  a  3-4  —  time  upon  the  ear,  that  it  is  often  hard  to  recognize  any  connection  between  the  rrnlhm  of 
the  music  and  the  conductor's  beat.  Indeed  many  a  young  and  inexperienced  orchestral  conductor  has  come 
to  grief  over  this  passage,  allowing  his  beat  to  follow  his  ear  instead  of  the  printed  music  in  the  score.  When 
Biilow  first  rehearsed  this  concerto  in  London  in  1873-74,  under  a  conductor  who  shall  be  nameless,  every- 
thing went  to  pieces  when  they  came  to  this  second  theme  in  the  finale :  the  conductor  completely  lost  his 

head,  and  could  not  beat  straight  until  Bulow,  in  a  rage,  called  out  to  him  :   "  Mr.  C ,  Mr.  C ,  will  you 

please  try  to  imagine  that  you  are  beating  time  to  //  Bacio  by  Arditi  ?''     This  gave  the  hapless  conductor  the 
clew  to  the  right  beat,  and  all  went  well  from  that  moment. 


♦    ♦ 


Steinertone . . 

GRAND  PIANOS. 


Unequalled  tone  production. 

Unexcelled  repetition,  grandest  tone,  and  absolute  control  of  the  hammer. 
Absence  of  feeling  of  the  hammer  release. 
A  noiseless  action. 

The  Steinertone  stands  unique,  and  is  the  greatest  of  all  grand  pianos. 
It  is  adapted  for  concert  and  ensemble  playing,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  as  an  instru- 
ment for  home  use. 

By  all  means  examine  the  Steinertone  before  you  buy  another  piano. 
Prices  are  in  keeping  with  the  grade  of  the  instrument. 

130  FIFTH  AVENUE,  corner  of  18th  Street,     -        -        -        NEW  YORK. 
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■  by  a  second  subsidiary,  elaborately  worked  up  in  florid  passage-work  by 
the  pianoforte,  and  full  of  shif tings  between  the  plain  rhythm  of  the  first 
theme  and  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  second.  A  short  conclusion- 
theme,  introduced  by  a  return  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
orchestra,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  free  fantasia,  beginning  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first 
theme,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  more  or  less  brilliant  passage-work  in 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  on  the  conclusion-theme  and  the  subsidiaries. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  the  subdominant,  D  major,  with  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  as  an  orchestral  tutti;  but  this  irregular  beginning 
allows  of  the  part's  being  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  the  second  theme 
now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major ;  *  and  it  is  in  fact  such  a  repetition, 
except  in  some  few  changes  of  instrumentation.  A  long  and  exceedingly 
brilliant  coda  begins  with  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  A  major 
as  an  orchestral  tutti;  after  which  the  pianoforte  works  up  new  versions 
of  the  sudsidiaries  and  of  the  conclusion-theme  in  climax  after  climax,  with 
truly  Schumannesque  persistency. 

It  has  often  been  commented  on  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  brilliancy 
of  most  of  this  concerto,  the  pianoforte  part  is  written  almost  throughout 
in  the  medium  of  the  instrument,  thus  gaining  little  strength  from  the 
heavy  lower  register  and  little  brilliancy  from  the  upper  register  thereof. 
This  keeping  the  pianoforte  part  so  nearly  constantly  in  the  modest 
medium  register  of  the  instrument  tends  so  to  throw  it  into  the  shade  that 
Liszt  once  said  jokingly  of  the  concerto:  "So  now  we  have  a  concert  sans 
piano,  X.oo\" — in  allusion  to  Schumann's  F*  minor  sonata,  opus  14,  which 
was  originally  published  as  Concert  sans  Orchestre.  The  orchestral  part 
of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

Symphonic    Poem,    "From    Bohemia's   Groves  and   Meadows"    ("My 
Country,"  No.  4) Bedrich  Smetana. 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  on  March  2,  1824;  died  in  Prag  on  May  12,  1884.) 
Ma  Vlast  ("  My  Country ")  is  one  of  Smetana's  most  important  orches- 
tral works  ;  it  is  a  cyclus  of  six  symphonic  poems,  the  several  titles  of  which 
are  as  follows  :  — 

I.     Vysehrad  (a  fortress  in  Bohemia). 
II.     Vltava  (the  river  Moldau). 
III.     Sarka  (the  noblest  of  the  mythical  Bohemian  Amazons). 

*  Remember  that,  in  the  first  part  the  first  theme  came  in  the  tonic  A  major,  and  the  second  theme,  in 
the  dominant  E  major;  in  the  third  part,  the  first  theme  comes  in  the  subdominant  D  major,  and  the  second, 
in  the  tonic  A  major.     This  satisfies  the  proportion 

Tonic:  Dominant= Subdominant :  Tonic 
and  there  is  no  need  of  any  modulating  extension  or  contraction  of  the  first  theme  or  its  subsidiary  in  the 
third  part,  so  as  to  get  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic. 
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IV.  Z  Ceskych  Luhuv  a  Hajuv  (From  Bohemia's  Groves  and  Mead- 
ows). 

V.     Tabor  (the  fortress  of  the  Hussite  warriors). 

VI.  Blanik  (the  mountain  on  which  the  Hussite  heroes  sleep,  awaiting 
their  resurrection  and  renewed  fight  for  the  Faith). 

The  score  of   Z  ceskych  luhuv  a  hdjuv  is  prefaced  as  follows  :  — 

"  On  a  fine  summer  day  we  stand  in  Bohemia's  blessed  fields,  whose 
lovely  scent  of  flowers  and  cool  breezes  fill  us  with  inspiration.  From 
the  general  plenitude  of  enjoyment  and  gladness  resounds  the  natural, 
blissful  tone  of  country  contentment.  Far  from  the  rush  of  the  human 
wave,  we  are  led  into  a  shady,  quiet  grove.  Fanned  by  the  light  breeze, 
the  lisping  of  leaves  and  twigs  is  wafted  farther  and  louder,  until  the 
whole  wood  resounds  with  echoes,  with  which  is  mingled  the  twittering 
song  of  birds  in  endless  harmony.  In  this  Hymn  of  Nature  sound  from 
afar  ecstatic  horn-tones.  A  strong  gust  of  wind  interrupts  this  solemn 
stillness,  and  brings  to  our  ear  the  festal  tones  of  country  merry-making ; 
they  draw  ever  nearer,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
feast  of  the  country-folk,  who  divert  themselves  with  music  and  dancing 
and  are  glad  to  live.  Their  gladness  and  enjoyment  of  life  spread  them- 
selves, in  the  shape  of  the  eternally  fresh  National  Song,  even  over  the 
farthest  meadows  of  Bohemia." 

As  the  form  of  the  composition  is  perfectly  free,  this  introduction  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  take  the  place  of  a  technical  analysis. 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, and  the  usual  strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 

IMPORTA/NT    /NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


C.  V.  Stanford's  Choral  Song,  "THE    LAST    POST." 

Performed  with  great  success  at  State  Concert,  Buckingham  Palace. 

Liza  Lehmann's  New  Cycle  for  Solo  Voices, 

"THE    DAISY   CHAIN." 

A  work  which  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "  The  Persian  Garden," 
by  the  same  composer. 

Charles  Willeby's  Cycle  of  Song, 

"HAWTHORN   AND    LAVENDER." 

Frances  Korbay's  TWELVE    MAGYAR   SONGS. 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9  East  1 7th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Overture  to  "  Tannhauser  " Richard  Wagner. 

2a?tnhauser  und  der  Sdngerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,  romantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  the 
composer's  direction  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  19,  1845. 
The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out  and  the  overture  connected  with  an 
entirely  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance  of 
the  work,  in  a  French  translation,  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris 
on  March  13,  186 1.  Ever  since  the  remodelled  Paris  version,  the  over- 
ture in  its  original  shape  may  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture,  no  longer 
authentically  connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture   opens  with   a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso   in  E 

major  (3-4  time),  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Beglilckt  darf  nun  dich, 

0  Heimath,  ich  schauen"  from  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  is  given  almost 

entire ;    at  first  piano  by  the  lower  wood-wind  and  horns,  then  fortissimo 

with  the  melody  in  the  three  trombones,    against    a   persistent   whirling 

figure  in  the  violins,  then  dying  away  again  to  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets  ■ 
and  bassoons.  The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  in  E  major  (4-4 
time),  begins  suddenly,  before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  chant,  with 
its  spirally  ascending  first  theme  in  the  violas  against  high  trei7iolos  in  the 
violins.  This  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  entirely  with  bac- 
chanalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  It  is 
followed  by  a  first  subsidiary  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate,  sighing  figure 
in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  'celli, 
which  soon  leads  to  the  heroic  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song  to 
Venus,  "  Dir  tone  Lob  / "  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  in  the  dominant,  B 
major.  This  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  bacchanalian  music  of  the 
first  theme,  leading  after  a  while  to  a  pianissimo  episode  in  which  the 
clarinet  sings  the  melody  of  Venus's  appeal  to  Tannhauser,  "  Geliebter, 
komm\  sienJ  dort  die  Grotte,"  in  the  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  This 
takes  the  place  of  the  regular  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with 
the  passionate  first  subsidiary,  which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme, 
now  in  the  tonic,  E  major,  after  which  the  bacchanalian  music  returns 
more  wildly  than  ever.  After  some  very  stormy  developments,  the  figure 
of  the  violins,  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  in  the  introduction, 
returns  in  a  more  rapidly  whirling  version,  and  soon  the  coda  begins,  in 
which  the  pilgrims'  chant  is  repeated,  as  in  the  introduction,  the  violin 
figure  growing  more  and  more  rapid  as  the  last  fortissimo  verse  of  the 
chant  is  given  out  by  the  three  trombones  and  three  trumpets  in  unison, 
to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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SECOND   HATINEE, 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEflBER  15, 

AT  2.30. 


PROGRAMME. 


Karl  Goldmark        -        -     Symphony  No.  2,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  35 

I.    Allegro  (E-flat  major)         -  -  3-4 

II.    Andante  (A-flat  minor)  \-  -          3-4 

III.  Allegro  quasi  Presto  (E  major)  -  -          -          6-8 
Trio:  Moderato  (A-flat  major)    -  3-4 

IV.  Andante  assai  (A  minor)  -  -          3-4 
Allegro  alia  breve  (E-flat  major)  -  2-2 


Johannes  Brahms  -         -  Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

I.    Allegro  non  troppo  (D  major)    -  3-4 

II.    Adagio  (F  major)        ______  2-4 

III.    Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace  (D  major)     2-4 


Intermission. 

Sergei  Taneyeff  Overture  to  "  The  Oresteia  "  of  Aeschylus,  Op.  6 

(First  time.) 

Franz  Liszt     -----        Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2 

(Scored  by  KARL  MULLER-BERGHAUS.) 


SOLOIST : 
Mr.  FRANZ  KNEISEL. 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  E-flat  major,  Opus  35    ?  .      .      Karl  Goldmark. 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  on  the  Platten-See,  Hungary,  on  May  18,  1830  ;■ 
still  living  in  Vienna.) 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  of  the  first  performance  of  this 
symphony  in  Vienna.  It  was  played  in  Dresden  in  December,  1887,  and 
given  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  by  the 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Gericke,  on  April  7,  1888. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  in  E-flat  major  (3-4  time),  begins  without 
an  introduction  with  the  first  theme,  given  out  pianissimo  in  full  harmony 
by  the  strings,  and  swelling  to  forte  toward  the  end.  It  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  strong  subsidiary,  which  is  in  three  sections  :  vigourous  pas- 
sage-work in  all  the  strings  in  octaves,  accompanied  by  chords  in  the  wind 
instruments ;  close  imitations  (not  quite  strict  canon)  between  violins  and 
basses  on  a  new  figure ;  a  brilliant  closing  outburst  of  the  full  orchestra. 
A  short  transitional  period  on  a  sighing  figure  leads  over  to  the  entrance 
of  the  second  theme.  This  enters  piano  dolce  in  the  dominant,  B-flat 
major,  in  the  'celli,  beneath  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  middle  strings, 
and  is  developed  at  considerable  length  by  various  groups  of  instru- 
ments, one  or^  two  new  counter-figures  being  pitted  against  it  contra- 
puntally.     This  development  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a 

close  in  the  dominant,  pianissimo.  The  free  fantasia  begins  as  if  it  were 
to  be  the  repeat  of  the  first  part,  following  its  pattern  exactly  up  to 
through  the  first  section  of  the  subsidiary ;  but  here  the  working-out 
begins,  and  is  carried  through  with  considerable  contrapuntal  elaboration. 
The  third  part  begins  regularly  with  the  pia?io  return  of  the  first  theme  in 
the  tonic,  and  is,  barring  some  curtailments  and  extensions,  a  tolerably 
exact  recapitulation  of  the  first  part,  the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the 
tonic.     A  longish  coda  closes  the  movement  fortissimo  e  prestissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  A-flat  minor  (3-4  time),  opens  with 
its  first  theme,  given  out  in  harmony  by  the  strings,  the  antithesis  being 
in  the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  This  is  followed  by  some  strong  subsidiary 
passage-work  in  the  full  orchestra,  which  in  turn  leads  to  the  second 
theme  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  in  E-flat  minor  and  G-flat  major — an- 

BREITKOPF   &   HARTEL, 

MUSIC   DEALERS 
AND    IMPORTERS. 

Oldest  Established  Music  Publishing  House.    Founded  1719  in  Leipzig. 

New  York  Branch,  -  -  11  EAST  16th  STREET. 
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swered  by  the  strings  and  wind  in  F-sharp  minor  and  A  major.  A  third, 
cantabile  theme  soon  comes  in  strings  and  wind,  espressivo  molto  in  E-flat 
major.  Then  follow  some  extended  developments  on  still  a  fourth  theme 
(derived,  however,  from  the  first)  in  E-flat  minor,  sung  by  the  wood-wind 
against  arpeggj  in  the  strings.  This  leads  to  a  forte  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns,  in  the  tonic,  A-flat  minor. 
From  this  point  on,  the  preceding  developments  are  recapitulated,  with 
some  condensations,  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  theme  (now  in  the  tonic, 
A-flat  major,  the  second  having  come  in  A-flat  minor  and  C-flat  major,  in 
the  brass)  ;  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  brief  coda. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  quasi  Presto  in  E  major  (6-8  time),  is  in 
reality  the  scherzo  of  the  symphony,  although  not  so  called.  The  first 
part  consists  of  the  free  development  of  a  single  theme  of  rather  tarantella 
character.  The  trio,  Moderato  in  A-flat  major  (3-4  time),  comprises  the 
development  of  two  themes  :  the  first  a  cantabile  melody  sung  by  the 
trumpet,*  the  second,  a  more  Zandler-Mke  theme,  in  E  major,  developed 
by  the  wood-wind  and  strings  ;  after  this,  the  trumpet  phrase  is  repeated. 
Then  follows  a  repetition  of  the  whole  first  part. 

The  fourth  movement  opens  with  an  introduction,  Andante  assai  in  A 
minor  (3-4  time),  which  soon  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement, 
Allegro  alia  breve  in  E-flat  major  (2-2  time).  This  is  a  rondo,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  the  oft-repeated  first  theme  alternates  with  three  other 
secondary  ones.  The  form  is  quite  regular,  the  second  part  of  the  move- 
ment corresponding  well  to  the  first. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums  and 
the  usual  strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 

*  When  the  symphony  was  first  brought  out  in  Vienna,  this  melody  of  the  trumpet  led  some  wags  to 
christen  the  whole  work  the  Sizckingen  symphony  —  in  allusion  to  Nessler's  opera,  Der  Trompeter  von 
Sackingen. 


"  MADE  from  the  Bean 


»» 


AND 


COCOA  CHOCOLATE 
Pure!Healtl\ful!  Strengthening! 

Sold  at  our  Stores  ar\d 

by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  major,  Opus  77      .     .     Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833 ;  still  living  in  Vienna.) 
This  concerto  was  written  about  1888-89.  The  first  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo  in  D  major  (3-4  time),  begins  with  the  announcement  of  the 
first  theme  by  the  violas,  'celli,  bassoons,  and  horns  in  octaves,  the  devel- 
opment being  carried  on  by  the  entire  orchestra  in  full  harmony.  In  the 
development  of  this  theme  we  find  a  characteristic  instance  of  Brahms's 
fondness  for  modulation  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  composition  —  in  which 
matter  he  had  a  good  example  in  Beethoven.  The  opening  phrase  in 
octaves  is  in  D  major,  ending  on  the  full  chord  of  the  dominant;  the 
second  phrase,  in  the  oboes,  accompanied  by  the  strings  and  horns,  begins 
abruptly  in  C  major,  and  then  works  its  way  back  to  A;  the  third  phrase, 
in  the  strings  and  wood-wind  in  octaves,  begins  in  D  minor,  then  breaks 
out  into  full  harmony  in  D  major,  in  which  key  the  development  continues. 
A  more  tranquil  second  theme  follows  in  the  tonic,  D  major,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  a  conclusion-theme  in  F  major,  in  a  new  and  more 
vivacious  rhythm.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  orchestral  ritornello  is  in  the 
form  of  the  first  part  of  a  sonata-movement.  Usually  the  solo  instrument 
comes  in  on  the  "  repeat "  of  this  first  part.     But  in  this  concerto,  Brahms 
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PROGRAM.—  December  20. 

Part  I. 

IN  EXITU  ISRAEL,  Samuel  Wesley 
SALVE  REGINA  .  .  F.  X.  Arens 
ANCIENT     BOHEMIAN    CHRISTMAS 

CAROLS 
MISSA  PAP^E  MARCELLI,  Palestrina 

Part  II. 

CONCERTO   FOR   TWO    SOLO 

VIOLINS        ....         Bach 

Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  Mr.  David  Marines, 
and  String  Orchestra. 

Part  III. 
IM  HERBST                j 
LETZTES  GLUECk}       '.     '      i5ranms 
SPRING  SONG          .        .        .    Kopylow 
SUNRISE Taneyeff 
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1900.— THIRD  SEASON.— 1901. 


Symphony  Concerts 

With  explanations  by  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  FRANK  DAMROSCH 

Carnegie  Hall,  Saturday  Afternoons,  at  2.30  o'clock 

December  29,  January  12,  February  9, 
flarch  2,  flarch  30 


CHRISTMAS   CONCERT,  DECEMBER   29. 
PROGRAMME. 

March  of  the  Kings,  from  "  Christus,"  .....         Liszt 

Two  Christmas  Songs  : 

a.  "  Three  Kings  have  journeyed,"      ....  Cornelius 

b.  "  Silent  Xight,  Holy  Night,"  ....     Old  German  Song 

Pastoral  Scene,  from  "  The  Messiah," Handel 

a.  Pastoral  Symphony. 

b.  Recitative,  "  There  were  Shepherds." 

c.  Chorus,  "  Glory  to  God." 

"  Hallelujah  "  Chorus,  from  "  Messiah,"  ....      Handel 

SOLOIST,  Mrs.  Hissam  de  Moss.     And  Full  Chorus. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TICKETS 

First  tier  box  (6  tickets),  $60.  Second  tier  box  (8  tickets),  $40. 

1  course  ticket  in  first  tier  box,  $10.       1  course  ticket  in  second  tier  box,  $5. 

Parquet,  $0.  Balcony,  $1.50. 

SINGLE  TICKETS. 
Seats  in  first  tier  box,  $1.50.    Parquet,  $1.25.    Seats  in  second  tier  box,  $1. 

Balcony,  50  cents. 

The  Society  announces  that  it  has  opened  an  office  at  No.  388  Fifth  Avenue  (near  36th 
Street),  where  all  tickets  are  on  sale,  and  where  programmes  and  all  information  can  be 
obtained. 

Tickets  WILL  NOT  be  sold  at  the  Box  Office  of  Carnegie  Hall  until  1  o'clock  p.x.  upon  the 
day  of  each  concert. 

THE  object  of  these  concerts  is  to  teach  young  people,  students,  and  music- 
lovers  to  listen  intelligently  to  music,  to  cultivate  their  taste,  and  to  enable 
them  to  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  works  of  great 
composers. 

The  programmes  for  this  season  have  been  selected  with  a  view  not  only  of 
demonstrating  the  various  musical  forms,  but  also  of  showing  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  express  poetic  ideas  in  music. 

Each  group  of  compositions  is  intended  to  illustrate  a  special  feature,  which 
will  form  the  point  of  view  in  the  explanations  accompanying  each  number. 

The  second  concert  of  the  series,  occurring  during  Christmas  week,  will  be  de- 
voted to  music  appropriate  to  the  season.  Choral  music  will  be  a  special  feature 
of  this  concert. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 
Miss  Laura  J.  Post,  Chairman  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Lee  Miss  Clara  B.  Spence 

Mrs.  Robert  Abbe  Mrs.  Charles  Howland  Russell  Mrs.  Edward  Wasserman 

Mrs.  John  Jay  Chapman  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Rice  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch 

Miss  Natalie  Curtis  Mrs.  Henry  Seligman 
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has  given  the  solo  violin  forty-six  measures  of  introductory  cadenza,  accom- 
panied by  the  orchestra, —  covering  twelve  pages  of  the  full  score,—  before 
it  takes  up  the  first  theme,  and  the  regular  development  of  the  "  repeat " 
begins.  After  this  the  development  of  the  "  repeat "  goes  on  regularly,  if 
somewhat  more  concisely  than  in  the  ritornello,  the  solo  violin  now  playing 
the  themes,  now  embroidering  them  with  elaborate  figuration. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  with  a  strong  orchestral  tutti  in  A  minor,  and  is 
carried  on  for  some  time  by  the  orchestra  alone.  Then  the  solo  instru- 
ment enters,  and  the  working-out  is  continued  between  it  and  the  or- 
chestra. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins  regularly  with  the  return  of  the 
first  theme  in  the  tonic  as  an  orchestral  tutti ;  the  solo  violin  soon  enters, 
however,  and  the  development  adheres  closely  enough  to  the  general 
scheme  of  the  first  part.  There  is  a  brilliant  coda,  beginning  with  a  fiery 
orchestral  tutti,  after  the  first  thirteen  measures  of  which  Brahms  has  left 
room  for  the  introduction  of  an  unaccompanied  cadenza  for  the  solo  violin 
—  according  to  old-time  fashion. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  in  F  major  (2-4  time),  is  a  romanza,  the 
principal  cantilena  of  which  is  first  played  through  by  the  oboe,  accom- 
panied by  other  wind  instruments,  then  taken  up  in  a  varied  shape  by  the 
solo  violin.  After  this  double  presentation  of  the  principal  theme,  the 
solo  violin  takes  up  a  more  passionate  second  theme  and  develops  it  at 
some  length  with  many  brilliant  flourishes ;  the  development  passes 
through  several  different  keys,  the  modulations  being  frequent.  At  last 
the  tonic,  F  major,  is  returned  to  ;  the  principal  theme  comes  back,  now 
sung  by  the  solo  violin,  now  by  the  orchestra  against  elaborate  figural 
embroidery  in  the  solo  instrument.  A  short  coda  closes  the  movement. 
This  movement  is  in  the  aria  form  in  its  simplest  estate  :  first  theme, 
second  theme  in  another  key,  and  return  of  first  theme. 

POR    CHRISTMAS. 

ALL  LITTLE  SINGERS  WANT  SIXTY   SONGS 
FROM  THE   HOUSE  IN  THE  WOOD 

This  is  the  house  that  tTacJe  built 

Or   riOTHER   GOOSE'S   JUBILEE 

Words  by  ITOTHER  GOOSE  AN  OPERA  FOR  CHILDREN  Husic  by  L.  E.  ORTH 

The  most  singable,  child-pleasing,  and  largest  collection  of  Mother  Goose 
songs  in  print. 

"The  naive,  inconsequential  prattle  of  childhood,  with  its  deliciously  unconscious  humor,  has  in  no  other 
form  so  crystallized  itself  as  in  the  gathering  of  child-lore  that  passes  under  the  name  of  Mother  Goose.  Frag- 
ments of  this  rather  vaguely  defined  collection  of  rhymes  and  jingles  have  from  time  to  time  been  set  to  music, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  woman  of  Boston,  the  traditional  home  of  the  original  Mother  Goose,  to  make, 
under  the  title  of  '  Sixty  Songs  from  the  House  in  the  Wood,'  the  largest  collection  in  song  form  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  print, —  a  collection  that  promises  to  find  as  permanent  a  place  in  child  life  as  the  rhymes  them- 
selves." 

Special  introduction  price,  50  cents.      Regular  price,  $1.00. 

Until  January  30,  1901,  all  orders  will  be  filled  at  the  introduction  price,  50  cents.  After  that  date  no 
copies  will  be  sold  for  less  than  the  regular  price,  $1.00.      Send  all  orders  to 

OLIVER  DITSON  COilPANY,  Room  100,  Ditson  Building,  Boston,  riass. 
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The  third  movement,  Allegro  gioeoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace  in  D  major 
(2-4  time),  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo  on  three  themes.  It  is  worked  up 
with  Brahms's  habitual  and  characteristic  energy  and  elaboration,  and  con- 
tains brilliant  work  for  the  solo  instrument  —  double-stopping  on  the  first 
theme,  florid  running  scale-passages  and  arpeggj,  etc. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clar- 
inets, 2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim. 


Sergei  Taneyeff  was  born  in  Russia  on  November  13,  1856,  and 
studied  under  Nicolai  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikovsky.  He  is  professor  of 
theory  and  composition  at  the  Conservatory  in  Moscow.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished pianist ;  his  three-act  opera,  Oresteia,  was  respectfully  re- 
ceived in  Sr.  Petersburg  in  1895. 


Overture  to  "  The  Oresteia  "  of  ^Eschylus,  Opus  6. 

Sergei  Taneyeff. 

(Born  in  Russia  on  Nov.  13,  1856 ;  still  living.) 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  published  score  of  this  overture  is  printed  the  fol- 
lowing Notice  :  — 

"  The  themes  of  this  overture  are  taken  from  S.  Taneyeff 's  musical 
trilogy  of  Oresteia,  the  libretto  of  which  is  after  the  drama  of  ^Eschylus. 

"  ^Eschylus  borrowed  the  subject  of  his  trilogy  (composed  of  three  trag- 
edies :  Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  and  Eumenides)  from  the  story  of  the 
Atrides.  The  story  of  this  family  is  a  dark  and  bloody  story :  crime  en- 
genders crime  and  gives  crime  new  birth.  The  inexorable  Eumenides 
torture  the  criminal  with  remorse.  The  established  custom  of  hereditary 
vengeance  prepares  an  avenger  in  the  person  of  the  victim's  nearest  rela- 
tion. He,  having  done  his  bloody  deed,  falls  under  the  power  of  the 
Eumenides,  who  have  established  their  dwelling  in  the  very  palace  of 
the  Atrides,  awaiting  his  turn  when  he  is  fated  to  fall,  himself  the  victim 
of  a  new  vengeance.  These  accumulated  crimes  at  last  fill  the  gods  of 
Olympus  with  horror,  and,  to  put  an  end  to  these  bloody  customs,  Apollo 
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and  Athene  form  the  tribunal  of  the  Ephors,  to  whom  they  confide  the 
care  of  judging  and  punishing  the  guilty.  A  new  era  of  peace  and  justice 
begins  for  mortals.  This  glorious  victory  of  the  principles  of  good  over 
the  dark  chaos  of  violence  and  vengeance  ends  the  trilogy  of  ^Eschylus." 

From  which  it  would  appear  that  this  composition  is  not  the  overture  to 
Taneyeff's  opera,  but  a  concert  piece  based  on  themes  taken  therefrom.* 

The  overture  begins  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante  in  E  minor  (3-4 
time),  which  is  based  on  two  prominent  themes.  The  first  is  given  out 
immediately  by  the  'celli  and  bassoons,  and  answered  even  before  it  ends 
by  its  own  diminution  in  the  violas.  Later  on  the  principal  figure  of  this 
theme  appears  also  in  double  diminution,  as  running  counterpoint.  The 
second  theme,  a  rising,  imploring  melody,  appears  some  twenty-two  meas- 
ures later  in  the  clarinet.  These  two  themes  —  or  figures  —  are  worked  up 
dramatically,  amid  trumpet-calls ;  toward  the  close  of  the  introduction,  a 
new  version  of  the  first  theme  appears  softly  in  the  bassoon. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  entirely  free  in  form.  It  begins, 
Allegro  vivace  e  confuoco  in  E  minor  (2-2  time),  with  a  fierce  theme,  which 
is  really  nothing  but  a  rhythmic  variant  of  the  first  theme  of  the  introduc- 
tion. This  is  worked  up  with  great  energy  for  some  time,  the  period 
closing  with  a  resounding  reappearance  of  the  first  form  of  the  theme  in 
the  trumpets  and  trombones.  The  next  section,  Allegro  moderato  in  G 
minor  (2-2  time),  brings  in  a  second  theme  of  quieter  character,  pianissimo 
in  the  flutes,  clarinets,  and  muted  horns,  over  running  counterpoint  in  the 
lower  strings ;  the  passage  debouches  into  an  Andante  (3-4  time),  in  which 
the  muted  strings  play  another  variant  of  the  first  theme  (which  has,  by 
the  way,  already  appeared  in  the  introduction),  leading  to  a  return  of  the 
Allegro  vivace  e  confuoco  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  first  theme  of  the  move- 
ment is  worked  out  together  with  the  second  theme.  After  a  long  climax, 
ending  with  a  fortissimo  stroke  on  the  cymbals  and  a  pause  in  the  whole 
orchestra,  the  horns  announce  a  third  theme  fortissimo  against  tremulous 
harmonies  in  the  strings.  Then  the  working-out  continues.  Next  comes  an 
Andante  ma  non  troppo  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  in  which  a  fourth  theme  is 
given  out  in  harmony,  piano  in  the  flutes  and  oboe,  the  several  phrases 
being  separated  by  long-sustained  chords  in  the  strings  —  all  playing  in 
the  highest  "  artificiaFharmonics  " — with  accompanying  arpeggj  on  the 
harp.  Then  a  fifth  theme,  of  similar  character,  appears  and  is  worked  up  in 
suave  harmonies  by  [the  strings  and  wind,  the  pianoforte  and  harps  accom- 

*The  opera  itself  is  differently  mentioned  by  different  authorities:  both  as  a  "three-act  opera"  and  as  a 
"  musical  trilogy. "  j 
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panying  with  arpeggj  and  glissando  scales.  The  development  proceeds  in 
gradual  climax  up  to  the  close  of  the  overture,  in  E  major.  Fifteen  meas- 
ures from  the  end,  still  another  theme  is  hinted  at  — Andante  maestoso  (6-4 
time)  —  probably  a  brief  allusion  to  something  in  the  opera,  for  its  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  overture  is  not  apparent. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  cymbals,  bass-drum, 
triangle,  tam-tam,  Glockenspiel,  pianoforte,  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Anton  Arensky. 


Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  2 .     Franz  Liszt# 

(Scored  for  Orchestra  by  Karl  Muller-Berghaus.) 

This,  the  most  popular  of  Liszt's  Hungarian  rhapsodies  for  the  piano- 
forte, has  been  twice  arranged  for  orchestra.  In  the  original  version  for 
pianoforte  solo,  the  opening  movement,  Lassan :  Lento  a  capriccio  and 
Andante  mesto  (2-4  time),  is  in  C-sharp  minor,  and  the  ensuing  one,  Friska : 
Vivace  and  Tempo  ginsto  vivace  marcato  assai  (2-4  time),  in  F-sharp  minor 
and  F-sharp  major.  In  the  orchestral  version  played  at  this  concert, 
Muller-Berghaus  has  transposed  these  movements  to  C  minor,  F  minor, 
and  F  major  respectively.      In  another  orchestral  version,  made  by  Liszt 


Mint  Jujubes. 


A  Throat   Comfort  for 
Singers  and  Smokers. 

Relieve  Coughs  and 
Throat  Irritations. 

ON   SALE   EVERYWHERE. 
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STEINWAY    &    SONS 

Manufacturers    of  GRAND    and 
UPRIGHT    PIANOS. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been  officially  ap- 
pointed by  patents  and  diplomas,  which  are  displayed  for  public  inspection  a*- 
their  warerooms,  manufacturers  to 

His  Majesty,  NICHOLAS  II.,  CZAR  OF  RUSSIA. 

#  ■ 

His  Majesty,  WILLIAM    II.,  EMPEROR   OF   GERMANY 
and  KING   OF   PRUSSIA. 

mi  — ■  in 

His  Majesty,  FRANZ  JOSEPH    I.,  EMPEROR   OF  AUSTRIA 
and    KING   OF   HUNGARY. 

hi  iimbih 

Her  Majesty,  VICTORIA,  QUEEN   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN. 


Their  Royal  Highnesses, 

THE   PRINCE   AND   PRINCESS   OF  WALES, 

and  THE   DUKE   OF   EDINBURGH. 

|||i—  HI 

His  Majesty,  OSCAR   II.,  KING   OF   SWEDEN   AND    NORWAY, 

III  —'111 

His  Majesty,  UMBERTO    I.,  KING   OF   ITALY. 

Ill —  HI 

His  Majesty,  MOUSAFFER-ED-DIN,  SHAH    OF   PERSIA. 

ne  ■■■■Mi 
Her  Majesty,  MARIA   CHRISTINA,  QUEEN   REGENT   OF    SPAIN. 

+♦»  +*+ 

His  Majesty,  ABDUL    HAMID    II.,  SULTAN    OF   TURKEY. 


Illustrated  catalogues  mailed  free  upon  application. 

STEINWAY    &    SONS, 

Warerooms,  Stein  way  Hall,  107  &  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York, 
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himself,  assisted  by  Franz  Doppler,  these  movements  are  respectively 
transposed  to  D  minor,  G  minor,  and  G  major. 

The  two  principal  movements  in  this  rhapsody  are  the  regular  Lassan  (or 
Zassu)  and  Friska  (or  Friss)  —  that  is,  slow  movement  and  quickstep  —  of 
the  Hungarian  Csdrdds* 

The  former  opens  with  some  stern  recitative-like  phrases,  given  out  forte 
by  the  clarinets,  violins,  and  violas  in  unison,  accompanied  by  strong  chords  , 
in  the  horns,  trombones,  and  basses.  Then  follows  an  Andante  mesto,  in 
which  an  expressive,  mournful  melody  is  sung  by  the  same  instruments  to 
a  very  similar  accompaniment ;  a  more  graceful  and  tender  version  of  the 
same  theme  soon  coming  —  after  a  clarinet  cadenza  —  in  E-flat  major  in 
the  flutes  and  oboes  in  3rds.  Then  comes  a  Fiu  mosso,  in  which  the  pic- 
colo-flute, flute,  harp,  and  violas  sketch  out  one  of  the  themes  of  the  coming 
Friska  in  C  minor,  to  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings  and  the 

cheerful  tinkling  of  the  triangle  and  Glockenspiel.  The  same  theme  is 
then  taken  up  in  a  more  lively  rhythm  by  the  first  violins  and  some  of  the 
wood-wind,  leading  to  a  short  cadenza  for  the  clarinet,  which  ushers  in 
a  return  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  is  now  repeated  with  but 
little  variation,  the  major  version  of  the  andante  melody  now  coming  in 
A-flat  major.  Some  soft  recitative-phrases  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses 
bring  the  movement  to  a  hushed  close  on  the  dominant  of  the  principal 
key. 

*  The  name  Csdrdds  is  derived  from  Csdrdd,  the  name  of  a  famous  house  of  entertainment  on  the  Puszta 
(plain),  where  this  national  dance  was  first  performed. 

ORATORIO   SOCIETY  of   New  York. 

Founded  by  Leopold  Damrosch. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH    SEASON,  1900-1901.      FRANK   DAMROSCH,  Conductor. 


Second  Concert,  December  26  and  27,  1900. 

THE  HESSIAH. 

Soloists :  Madame  Lillian  Blauve'lt,  Mrs.  Morris  Black,  Messrs. 
H.  Evan  Williams  and  David  Bispham. 

Third  Concert,  April  4,  1901. 
DVORAK  •    Requiem  Mass 


For  further  information  address 

F.  H.  COMSTOCK,  Treasurer,  36  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Friska  opens,  Vivace  in  F  minor,  with  the  theme  heard  episodically 
in  the  foregoing  movement,  now  given  out  by  the  oboe  against  swept 
arpeggj  in  the  violins,  with  little  alternate  chirpings  in  the  piccolo-flute  and 
clarinet.  Then  follows  a  long  crescendo  climax  on  a  dominant  organ-point 
in  the  upper  voice,  the  tempo  gradually  increasing  in  rapidity,  the  violins 
repeating  their  tremulous  sixteenth-notes  with  more  and  more  agility,  and 
the  scoring  growing  fuller  and  fuller,  until  the  whole  orchestra  launches  out 
in  forte  upon  the  principal  theme  of  the  Friska  in  F  major  —  a  brilliant,  if 
somewhat  can-canesque,  dance-tune,  Tempo  giusto  vivace  marcato  assai. 
This  theme,  with  one  or  two  dashing  subsidiaries,. is  worked  up  freely  with 
immense  energy  and  dash.  Toward  the  end  there  is  a  momentary  lull  in 
the  mad  dancing,  and  a  plaintive  little  variant  of  one  of  the  themes  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  clarinet  and  bassoon  in  octaves,  in  F  minor ;  then, 
after  a  brief  pause  of  the  whole  orchestra,  comes  the  rushing  coda,  Pres- 
tissimo in  F  major. 

This  arrangement  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, 1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  Glockenspiel,  snare-drum,  triangle,  bass- 
drum  and  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 


The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Programme, 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by 
William  F.  Apthorp,  will  be  sent  by  mail 
each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 
had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before 
the  last  concert.  Address  all  communica- 
tions to 

F.  R.  COnEE, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Mendelssohn  Hall,    -     =     -     119  West  40th  Street. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  AT  2.30  P.M. 


THE  K/NEISEL  QUARTET. 


Franz  Kneisel,  ist  Violin. 
Karl  Ondricek,  2d  Violin. 


Louis  Svecenski,  Viola. 

Alwin  Schroeder,  Violoncello. 


Haydn 
Beethoven 

Schumann 


PROGRAMME. 

Quartet  in  G  major,  Op.  77,  No.  1 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  47  (Kreutzer  Sonata) 

Quintet  for  Piano,  Two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello, 
in  E-flat  major,  Op.  44. 


Assisting  Artist,  fir.  HAROLD   BAUER. 

IThe  Piano  used  is  a  Mason  &  Hamlin. 
Tickets  at  Schuberth's,  23  Union  Square. 


riUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


WM,  S.  HAYNES, 

Manufacturer  and  Repairer  of 

Boehm  Flutes  and  Piccolos 

Recommended  by  all  the  leading  artists. 
180  and  186  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Miss   MARIE   L.  EVERETT, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Holds  a  recent  Dipl&me  Sup6rieur 
from  Madame  Marchesi,  Paris. 

The  Copley,     -     -     Copley  Square. 


Mme.  ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 

WILL  ACCEPT  ENGAGEMENTS  AFTER 
JANUARY  1,  1901. 

CHICKERING  PIANO  USED. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Fred.  R.  Comee, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 


Daly    Lenten    Lectures 

<BY 

Burton  Holmes 

(Successor  to  JOHN  L.  STODDARD)  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of 

Daniel  Frohman  at 

Daly's  Theatre    and    Mendelssohn    Hall* 

Two  Matinee  Courses  at  Daly's  Theatre  and  Two  Evening  Courses 
at  Mendelssohn  Hall.    Exactly  alike* 

Each  Course  Consisting  of  Five  Lectures,  with  Illustrations  in   Color  and 
Appropriate  MOTION    PICTURES. 

The  Subjects  of  Each  Course  will  be : 

/,  The  Edge  of  China.- II.  Moki Land. 
III.  Paris  Exposition. 
IV.  The  Wonders  of  Thessaly. 
V.   Oberamergau. 

Course  A.      Five  Monday  Afternoons  at  Daly's,  beginning  February  25,  at  3. 
Course  B.      Five  Tuesday  Afternoons  at  Daly's,  beginning  February  2  6,  at  3 . 

Course  C.      Five  Wednesday  Evenings  at  Mendelssohn  Hall,  beginning 

February  27,  at  8.30. 
Course  D,      Five  Thursday   Evenings    at    Mendelssohn  Hall,  beginning 

February  28,  at  8.30. 

The  Sale  of  Course  Tickets  for  ALL  these  lectures  opens  Monday, 
February  11,  at  9  a.m.,  at  Box  Office,  Daly's  Theatre. 

Course  Ticket,  securing  to  the  holder  the  same  reserved  seat  at  each  of 

the  five  lectures  of  any  course,  $5.00,  $4.00,  and  $3.00,  according  to 

location. 
Single  Tickets  to  any  lecture   of  the  course,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75c,  will 

be  on  sale  on  and  after  Monday,  February  18,  at  9  a.m. 

Unreserved  seats,  50c,  on  sale  only  on  day  of  lecture. 
Mail  Orders  forwarded   to    Dalv's  Theatre,  addressed  to  Louis  Francis 

Brown,  will  receive  prompt  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 
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Paderewski 

Fund  for  American  Composers* 

Competition  of  1900-1901. 


Three  prizes  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  each  are 
offered  for  the  current  year  for  the  best  compositions  sub- 
mitted by  American  composers,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  For  a  piece  for  full  orchestra. 

2.  For  a  piece  for  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, with  or  without  solo  voice  parts. 

3.  For  a  piece  of  chamber  music,  for  any  combination 
of  instruments. 

The  term  "American  composers  "  is  restricted  to  those 
born  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  compositions  offered  for  prizes  are  to  be  submitted 
on  or  before  May  1,  1901,  and  will  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Judges  appointed  by  Mr.  Paderewski,  namely:  Messrs.  W. 
Gericke,  B.  J.  Lang,  Carl  Zerrahn,  W.  F.  Apthorp,  of  Bos- 
ton; Messrs.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  W.  Henderson,  H.  T.  Finck, 
J.  Huneker,  of  New  York;  and  Prof.  S.  Sanford,  of  New 
Haven. 

The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Judges  is  to 
be  binding  on  all  parties  concerned. 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  competition 
should  be  addressed  to 

OTTO    ROTH,  Secretary, 

Back  Bay  P.O.,  Box  174, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BROOKLYN. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mr.  WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Twentieth  Season,  1900-1901. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 


Friday  Evening,  December  14,  1900, 


AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


"With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  fay  William  F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER. 
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Established 
1823 


Established 
1823 
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PIANOFORTE    MAKERS 


RECIPIENTS  OF 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Nine 

FIRST  MEDALS 
AND  AWARDS 

These   Celebrated   Instruments 
are  To-day  better  than  ever 

REPRESENTED     BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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DOStOn  ,       ACADEMY  OF  flUSIC, 

Symphony  f       Brooklyn. 

A     Twentieth  Season,  1900-igoi. 
■    If^f*  rl^^l   fl*£!  Thirteenth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 

fir.  WILHEU1   QERICKE,  Conductor. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  14, 

AT  8.15. 


PROGRAfiriE. 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy        Overtur e,  u  Sea-Calm  and  Prosperous 

Voyage,"  Op.  27 

Johannes  Brahms        -        -     Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

I.    Allegro  non  troppo  (D  major)   -  3-4 

II.    Adagio  (P  major)        ------  2-4 

III.    Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace  (D  major)     2-4 

Georges  Bizet  -        -        Little  Suite,  u  Children's  Games,"  Op.  22 

I.    March  (Trumpets  and  Drums) :  Allegretto  mo- 

derato  (C  minor)  -         -  -         -         -         -         4-4 

II.    Cradle  Song  (The  Doll):  Andantino  quasi  Andante 

(B  major)       -------         e-8 

III.  Impromptu  (The  Top):  Allegro  vivo  (A  minor)  -  2-4 

IV.  Duet  (Little  Husband,  Little  Wife):  Andantino 

(B-flat  major)         ------  2-4 

V.    Galop  (The  Ball) :  Presto  (A  major)    -  2-4 

Intermission. 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven        -        Symphony  No.  J,  in  C  major,  Op.  2 \ 

I.    Adagio  molto  (C  major)    -----  4-4 

Allegro  con  "brio  (C  major)         -  2-2 

II.    Andante  cantabile  con  moto  (F  major)       -  -  3-8 

III.  Menuetto  :  Allegro  molto  e  vivace  (C  major)    -  3-4 
Trio  (C  major)  -------  3-4 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  (C  major)  -----  2-4 

Allegro  molto  e  vivace  (C  major)  -         -         2-4 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  FRANZ  KNEISEL. 
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DISTINCT    ART    CREATIONS 

IMITATING  NONE,   BUT   POSSESSING 
INDIVIDUAL   QUALITIES   WHICH   MAKE 
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Everett  Warerooms 
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CHICAGO 


Overture,  "Sea-Calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  Opus  27. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  Feb.  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig  on  Nov.  4,  1847.) 

This  concert-overture  was  written  in  1828,  and  the  score  published  in 
1835.  The  once  usual  translation  of  the  title,  "Calm  Sea  and  Happy 
Voyage,"  does  not  quite  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original  German, 
"  Meeresstille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt."  The  composition,  although  strictly  in 
the  overture-form,  presents  a  succession  of  two  tone-pictures  of  utterly 
different  things.  The  slow  introduction  {Adagio »,  in  D  major,  4-4  time) 
paints  in  tones  a  dead  calm  at  sea ;  the  main  body  of  the  overture  (Molto 
allegro  vivace,  in  D  major,  2-2  time)  painting  the  ship's  prosperous  voyage 
in  a  fair  breeze,  ending  with  a  short  coda  {Allegro  maestoso,  in  D  major,  4-4 
time)  representing  the  coming  into  port,  dropping  anchor,  and  the  salutes 
to  and  from  the  shore. 

The  introduction  is  based  mainly  on  a  theme  which  appears  later  in  the 
main  body  of  the  work.  As  a  picture  of  a  dead  sea-calm,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vivid  in  all  tone-painting ;  as  a  certain  commentator  once  said  of  it 
the  music  "  makes  you  feel  the  lazy  rolling  of  the  vessel ;  you  can  almost 
smell  the  bilge- water ! "  It  ends  with  some  flute-calls  which  have  been 
variously  interpreted;  are  they  "whistling  for  the  wind,"  the  cry  of  some 
solitary  sea-bird,  or  merely  an  eloquent  expression  of  dead  silence  and 
solitude  ? 

With  the  main  body  of  the  overture  a  breeze  springs  up  ;  some  more  and 
more  vivacious  passage-work  —  the  syncopated  F's  on  the  horn  at  the  be- 
ginning might  be  taken  as  suggestive  of  a  fog-horn,  were  it  not  that  the 
preceding  Adagio  has  plainly  been  all  bright  sunlight  —  leads  up  to  a  cli- 
max, after  which  the  first  theme  sets  in  piatio  in  the  wind  instruments,  ac- 
companied by  the  strings  pizzicati ;  in  the  second  member  of  this  theme 
the  opening  figure  of  the  introduction  is  recognizable  (all  the  strings  in 

<A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  affords  quick 
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unison  and  octaves),  alternating  with  flowing  wpeggj  in  the  flute  and  clari- 
nets. This  theme  is  especially  suggestive  of  the  gurgling  and  sparkling 
of  the  water  along  the  ship's  side,  while  she  sails  fast  in  a  fair  breeze. 
Some  brilliant  passage-work  leads  to  a  fortissimo  repetition  of  the  theme 
by  the  full  orchestra,  and  the  first  subsidiary,  which  is  treated  in  imitation 
by  the  first  violins  and  basses,  in  A  major.  A  series  of  diminishing  trills, 
alternating  between  the  strings  and  wood-wind,  lead  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme  in  A  major,  in  the  'celli,  later  in  the  wood-wind,  in  which 
we  again  recognize  a  modification  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  slow  intro- 
duction. After  the  theme  has  been  taken  up  and  carried  through  by  the 
strings,  some  passage-work  leads  to  the  conclusion-theme,  a  set  of  loud 
calls  on  tonic  and  dominant  in  the  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums. 
The  free  fantasia  runs  mostly  on  the  first  subsidiary  and  the  second  theme, 
which  are  worked  out  much  in  the  manner  employed  by  Beethoven  in  his 
overture  to  Leonore,  No.  3,  long-held  harmonies  in  the  full  orchestra  alter- 
nating with  repetitions  of  a  figure  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  themes  by 
separate  instruments  or  small  groups  of  instruments.  The  third  part  of 
the  overture  is  considerably  stunted,  the  second  theme  being  entirely 
omitted  from  it ;  it  soon  merges  into  the  coda,  in  which  all  the  realistic 
items  of  dropping  anchor,  trumpet  and  cannon  salutes  from  the  ship, 
re-echoed  by  horn-calls  from  the  shore,  etc.,  etc.,  are  depicted  with  marvel- 
lous ingenuity.  The  ship's  slowly  and  majestically  sliding  into  the  dock 
and  coming  up  to  the  wharf,  in  the  last  three  measures,  may  be  called 
a  gem  of  musical  imagery  in  itself. 

Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  written  and  scored  this  overture  before  he 
had  ever  seen  the  sea ;  if  so,  the  descriptions  he  had  read  of  it  stood  him 
in  wondrously  good  stead ;  for  there  is  not  a  note  in  the  work  that  is 
not  redolent  of  the  ocean.     The  overture  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2 
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flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon  and  serpent #  (the 
latter  being  now  replaced  by  a  bass-tuba),  2  horns,  2  trumpets, ,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  major,  Opus  77      .      .     Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  still  living  in  Vienna.) 
This  concerto  was  written  about  1888-89.  The  ^rs^  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo  in  D  major  (3-4  time),  begins  with  the  announcement  of  the 
first  theme  by  the  violas,  'celli,  bassoons,  and  horns  in  octaves,  the  devel- 
opment being  carried  on  by  the  entire  orchestra  in  full  harmony.  In  the 
development  of  this  theme  we  find  a  characteristic  instance  of  Brahms's 
fondness  for  modulation  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  composition  —  in  which 
matter  he  had  a  good  example  in  Beethoven.  The  opening  phrase  in 
octaves  is  in  D  major,  ending  on  the  full  chord  of  the  dominant;  the 
second  phrase,  in  the  oboes,  accompanied  by  the  strings  and  horns,  begins 
abruptly  in  C  major,  and  then  works  its  way  back  to  A ;  -the  third  phrase, 
in  the  strings  and  wood-wind  in  octaves,  begins  in  D  minor,  then  breaks 
out  into  full  harmony  in  D  major,  in  which  key  the  development  continues. 
A  more  tranquil  second  theme  follows  in  the  tonic,  D  major,  to  be  fol- 

*  The  now  obsolete  serpent  was  a  wind  instrument  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  leather ;  it  had  an 
open  mouth-piece,  and  is  therefore  to  be  classed  as  a  brass  instrument,  notwithstanding  the  material  of  which 
it  was  made.  Its  serpentine  tube  —  whence  its  name  —  was  pierced  with  holes,  some  of  which  were  stopped 
by  the  player's  fingers,  others  by  a  mechanism  of  keys.  The  serpent  was  in  B-flat,  that  is,  it  produced  tones 
a  whole-tone  lower  than  the  written  notes.  Its  scale  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  ophicleide,  from  B  below 
the  staff  in  the  bass  cleff  up  to  C  above  the  staff,  with  all  the  chromatic  intervals;  it  was  somewhat  less  so- 
norous, agile,  and  true  in  pitch  than  the  ophicleide.  Three  of  its  notes  (D,  A,  D)  were  much  stronger  than  the 
rest,  and  it  took  no  little  skill  on  the  player's  part  to  modify  their  sonority.  The  serpent  survived  in  some 
churches  in  Frence  and  Italy  long  after  it  had  vanished  from  the  orchestra.     Berlioz  writes  of  it :  — 

"  The  essentially  barbarous  tone  of  this  instrument  would  better  have  befitted  the  ceremonies  of  the  san- 
guinary cult  of  the  Druids  than  those  of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  which  it  still  figures,  a  monstrous  monument 
of  the  stupidity  and  coarseness  of  feeling  and  taste  which  have,  from  time  immemorial,  directed  the  application 
of  the  art  of  music  to  the  Divine  Service.  We  must  except  only  the  case  where  the  serpent  is  used  in  masses 
for  the  dead  to  double  the  terrible  plain-chaunt  of  the  Dies  Irae.  Its  cold  and  abominable  howling  is  then 
doubtless  appropriate,  it  even  seems  to  assume  a  sort  of  lugubrious  poetic  character,  in  accompanying  those 
words  which  breathe  forth  all  the  terrors  of  death  and  of  the  vengeance  of  a  jealous  God.  It  may  be  said, 
too,  that  it  would  be  well  placed  in  profane  compositions  when  ideas  of  this  nature  are  to  be  expressed, —  but 
only  then.  It  blends  ill,  moreover,  with  the  other  tones  of  the  orohestra  and  with  voices;  and  the  bass-tuba 
and  even  the  ophicleide  are  far  preferable  as  a  bass  to  a  mass  of  wind  instruments." 


IMPORTANT   NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 
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lowed  in  turn  by  a  conclusion-theme  in  F  major,  in  a  new  and  more 
vivacious  rhythm.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  orchestral  ritornellq  is  in  the 
form  of  the  first  part  of  a  sonata-movement.  Usually  the  solo  instrument 
comes  in  on  the  "repeat"  of  this  first  part.  But  in  this  concerto,  Brahms 
has  given  the  solo  violin  forty-six  measures  of  introductory  cadenza,  accom- 
panied by  the  orchestra, —  covering  twelve  pages  of  the  full  score, —  before 
it  takes  up  the  first  theme,  and  the  regular  development  of  the  "  repeat " 
begins.  After  this  the  development  of  the  "repeat"  goes  on  regularly,  if 
somewhat  more  concisely  than  in  the  ritomeZZo,  the  solo  violin  now  playing 
the  themes,  now  embroidering  them  with  elaborate  figuration. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  with  a  strong  orchestral  tutti  in  A  minor,  and  is 
carried  on  for  some  time  by  the  orchestra  alone.  Then  the  so]o  instru- 
ment enters,  and  the  working-out  is  continued  between  it  and  the  or- 
chestra. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins  regularly  with  the  return  of  the 
first  theme  in  the  tonic  as  an  orchestral  tutti;  the  solo  violin  soon  enters, 
however,  and  the  development  adheres  closely  enough  to  the  general 
scheme  of  the  first  part.  There  is  a  brilliant  coda,  beginning  with  a  fiery 
orchestral  tutti,  after  the  first  thirteen  measures  of  which  Brahms  has  left 
room  for  the  introduction  of  an  unaccompanied  cadenza  for  the  solo  violin 
—  according  to  old-time  fashion. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  in  F  major  (2-4  time),  is  a  romanza,  the 
principal  cantilena  of  which  is  first  played  through  by  the  oboe,  accom- 
panied by  other  wind  instruments,  then  taken  up  in  a  varied  shape  by  the 
solo  violin.  After  this  double  presentation  of  the  principal  theme,  the 
solo  violin  takes  up  a  more  passionate  second  theme  and  develops  it  at 
some  length  with  many  brilliant  flourishes ;  the  development  passes 
through  several  different  keys,  the  modulations  being  frequent.  At  last 
the  tonic,  F  major,  is  returned  to ;  the  principal  theme  comes  back,  now 
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sung  by  the  solo  violin,  now  by  the  orchestra  against  elaborate  flgural 
embroidery  in  the  solo  instrument.  A  short  coda  closes  the  movement. 
This  movement  is  in  the  aria  form  in  its  simplest  estate  :  first  theme, 
second  theme  in  another  key,  and  return  of  first  theme. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace  in  D  major 
(2-4  time),  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo  on  three  themes.  It  is  worked  up 
with  Brahms's  habitual  and  characteristic  energy  and  elaboration,  and  con- 
tains brilliant  work  for  the  solo  instrument  —  double-stopping  on  the  first 
theme,  florid  running  scale-passages  and  arpeggj,  etc. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clar- 
inets, 2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  IT. 


To  the  casual  observer  the  course  pursued  by  the  Art  of  Music  from, 
say,  the  hey-day  of  sixteenth-century  Counterpoint  down  to  the  present 
time  seems  to  be  strewn  from  end  to  end  with  the  shattered  fragments 
of  exploded  rules.  And  said  casual  observer,  according  to  his  temper, 
is  impelled  either  to  glory  in  this,  as  evidence  of  a  larger  and  ever  larger 
conquest  of  liberty,  or  to  deplore  it,  as  indicating  a  continuous  progress 
toward  anarchy.  But  the  more  careful  and  profound  observer  descries 
in  it  something  quite  different  from  either  of  these  things  ;  to  him  the 
question  whether  the  course  pursued  by  the  art  has  been  glorious, 
toward  liberty,  or  shameful,  toward  anarchy,  is  so  overshadowed  by 
another  and  infinitely  more  significant  truth,  that  it  seems  to  have  little 
real  importance.  Such  an  observer  sees  clearly  enough  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Art  of  Music  has  been,  in  the  strictest  sense,  one  of 
Evolution ;  and  that  the  shattered  fragments  of  exploded  rules  that  lie 
by  the  wayside  mark,  in  every  instance,  neither  a  step  toward  liberty  nor 
anarchy,  but  solely  and  simply  the  conquest  of  a  new  truth. 

What  we  call  a  rule,  or  canon,  in  art  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt 
at  the  practical  expression  of  a  law ;  and,  as  laws  are  seldom  discovered 
otherwise  than  one  at  a  time,  often  only  part  or  portion  of  one  at  a  time, 
the  attempted  formulation   that  we  call   a  rule  will  be  no  more  than  the 
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practical  expression  of  just  so  much,  and  no  more,  of  the  law  as  has  been 
discovered.  Moreover,  as  it  is  a  known  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
rest,  as  it  were,  on  its  oars  after  a  new  discovery,  and  exploit  it  prac- 
tically as  far  as  possible,  before  taking  a  new  step  forward,  it  is  not 
strange  that  many  rules  should  have  crystallized  into  conventions  before  a 
new  discovery  came  to  prove  their  merely  partial  validity,  or  even  their  total 
fallacy.  And  that  such  new  discovery  often  has  a  hard  time  of  it  in  prov- 
ing the  fallacy  of  an  old  and  generally  accepted  convention,  history  has 
given  more  than  abundant  proof.  Most  of  us  have  recognized  this  fully 
enough.  But  what  too  few  of  us  have  recognized  is  that  nothing  save  the 
new  discovery  could  possibly  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  old  conven- 
tion, or  rule,  and  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  new  discovery,  the  rule  was 
quite  true,  valid,  viable,  and  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  case  as 
far  as  that  nature  was  known. 

To  take  a  striking  example,  too  many  of  us  nowadays  incline  short- 
sightedly to  laugh  at  the  manifold  rules  of  the  old  strict  single  counter- 
point, and  call  them  unnatural  and  superfluous.  They  are  thoroughly 
superfluous  now,  and  the  restrictions  they  put  upon  the  art  of  composition 
would  be  unnatural  today.  This  is  undeniable.  But  they  were  very  far 
from  superfluous  in  the  days  when  the  old  strict  counterpoint  was  at  its 
zenith,  and  the  restrictions  they  put  upon  composition  were  not  unnatural 
at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  firmly  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  tabooing  all  chromatic  progressions,  and 
forbidding  the  use  of  dissonances,  save  as  either  prepared  and  resolved 
syncopations  or  as  passing-notes,  are  now  seen  to  be  nothing  but  bits  of 
arbitrary  convention,  not  based  upon  the  true  nature  of  Music.  That  they 
are  not  based  upon  the  true  nature  of  Music  is  probably  true,  but  they 
were  not  merely  arbitrary  conventions  in  their  day,  for  they  were  firmly 
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based  upon  as  much  of  the  nature  of  Music  as  was  known  at  the  time. 
Our  modern  tonal  system  was  not  then  discovered,  and  all  music  was 
referred  to  the  modal  system.  No  doubt  this  modal  system  was  arbitrary 
and  purely  conventional  in  itself ;  it  was  established,  for  the  most  part, 
a  priori,  according  to  certain  preconceived  mathematical  principles,  most 
of  which  principles  had  no  real  and  natural  right  of  jurisdiction.  We  now 
see  that  there  is  no  inherent  musical  reason  in  selecting  at  random  a  series 
of  eight  consecutive  notes  —  dividing  the  octave  into  five  tones  and  two 
semitones  —  and  calling  the  first  and  last  of  them  Tonic,  and  the  fifth  of 
them,  Dominant.  The  principle  is  purely  arbitrary.  In  our  modern  tonal 
system,  you  can  distribute  the  five  tones  and  two  semitones  in  the  octave  to 
a  certain  extent  as  you  please,  almost  as  was  done  in  the  old  modal  system  ; 
but  you  can  not  arbitrarily  choose  your  Tonic  and  Dominant  as  you  please. 
Your  selected  series  of  eight  notes  actually  chooses  its  own  Tonic  and 
Dominant  for  you,  and  you  have  to  accept  them.  The  resulting  scale  will 
be  indefeasibly  a  natural  one,  bound  by  no  convention  whatever.* 

Now,  as  the  modal  system  was  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional  in 
itself,  as  all  the  old  modal  scales  were  merely  conventional  matters,  it 
followed  that  the  musical  character  and  nature  of  those  scales  could  not 
be  asserted  save  in  a  conventional  way.  If  you  set  out  to  define  a  gentle- 
man as  a  man  who  does  only  certain  conventional  things,  and  no  others, 
it  follows  from  your  definition  that  a  man  who  does  certain  unconven- 
tional things  is  not  a  gentleman.  If  you  establish  a  certain  purely  con- 
ventional series  of  notes  as  a  modal  scale,  the  music  written  in  that  mode 
must  do  nothing  to  contravene  the  convention  upon  which  the  mode  itself 
rests.  And  it  is  now  seen  that  the  particular  convention  upon  which  all 
the  old  modal  scales  rested  would  have  been  directly  contravened  by 
chromatic  progressions  and  by  the  employment  of  unprepared  and  unre- 
solved dissonances.  These  things  .may  not  be  in  the  least  unmusical, — 
they  have  long  since  been  proved  to  be  entirely  musical  and  natural, — 
but  they  are  absolutely  and  inveterately  unmodal.  And,  as  the  old  strict 
counterpoint  had  to  be  modal,  the  rules  forbidding  chromatic  progressions 
and  free  dissonances  were  not  in  the  least  arbitrary,  but  firmly  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  itself.  They  only  became  arbitrary  and  merely 
conventional  when  the  modal  basis  of  the  music  was  set  aside,  and 
modern  tonality  was  recognized  as  the  only  natural  basis,  f 

*  For  instance,  in  the  old  modal  system,  you  could  take  any  series  of  "white  notes"  (notes  represented  by 
the  white  keys  of  the  pianoforte  or  organ  keyboard),  beginning  and  ending  the  octave  where  you  pleased,  and 
call  the  series  a  scale,  with  its  Tonic  on  the  first  and  eighth,  and  its  Dominant  on  the  fifth  degree.  If  you 
began  and  ended  on  D,  then  D  was  the  Tonic,  and  A  the  Dominant,  and  so  on.  But,  in  our  tonal  system,  no 
matter  where  you  begin  and  end  your  series  of  "white  notes,"  your  Tonic  and  Dominant  are  always  the 
same  —  C  and  G.  The  position  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  no  longer  depends  upon  where  you  begin  your  octave, 
but  solely  upon  the  notes  themselves  of  which  the  octave  is  composed. 

t  Certain  modern  musical  archaeologists,  notably  in  France,  have  advocated  reviving  the  old  modes  in 
modern  music;  a  proposition  against  which  nothing  need  be  said.  But,  when  they  say — as  some  of  them 
do  —  that  the  use  of  an  old  mode  need  in  no  wise  restrict  the  composer's  employment  of  all  the  devices  of 
modern  harmony,  they  really  talk  nonsense.  For,  in  the  last  analysis,  all  the  devices  of  modern  harmony 
which  differentiate  it  from  the  old  modal  harmony  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  derived  from,  or  copied  after, 
the  free  chord  of  the  dominant  7th,  or  else  based  upon  a  chromatic  principle.  And  neither  the  free  chord  of 
the  dominant  7th  nor  any  chromatic  progression  is  at  all  compatible  with  the  old  modal  principle.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  free  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  that  overthrew  the  whole  modal  system,  and  acted  as  the  basis  of  the 
tonal  system.  An  attempt  to  revive  the  modal  system  with  free  dissonances  and  chromatic  progressions  is 
exactly  like  an  attempt  to  revive  the  political  feudal  system  with  universal  suffrage  I 
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To  come  down  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  let  us  consider  the  many 
rules  of  musical  form  which  gradually  became  less  and  less  regarded  as 
the  world  grew  older.  At  first  the  breaking  of  these  rules  was  looked 
upon  as  something  serious  by  academic  critics.  But  now  we  see  the  in- 
fraction to  have  been  quite  of  the  same  nature  as  the  older  breaking  of 
the  strict  contrapuntal  rules.  No  critic  could  justly  say  to  Bach,  Handel, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  or  any  of  the  great  tonal  contrapuntists  that  their  free 
dissonances  and  chromatic  progressions  were  unmusical;  the  most  they 
could  say  with  any  justice  was  that  their  counterpoint  was  not  strictly 
modal.  To  which  the  composers  would  only  have  had  to  reply :  "  Well, 
we  are  not  trying  to  write  modal  counterpoint !  "  In  like  manner,  if  a 
critic  says  today  to  Mr.  Richard  Strauss  :  "  Your  response  in  this  fugal 
exposition  is  wrong ;  it  comes  in  on  the  wrong  interval  for  a  tonal  re- 
sponse, and  the  mutation  is  in  the  wrong  place,"  all  Mr.  Strauss  has  to 
reply  is :  "  Well,  what  of  it  ?  I  am  not  trying  to  write  a  tonal  fugue  !  " 
The  most  a  modern  academic  critic  can  say  about  so-called  irregularities 
in  musical  form  is  :  "  If  you  do  so  and  so,  your  composition  will  not  be  a 
fugue  —  or  a  sonata,  or  a  rondo,  or  what  not  else  that  is  conventional." 
To  which  criticism  the  composer's  "  Well,  what  of  it  ? "  is  an  all-sufficient 
reply.  None  of  the  traditional  forms  of  composition  are  any  more  neces- 
sary to  Music  than  the  old  modes  were. 

And  now  let  us  take  up  one  more  point.  Are  not  some  of  the  things 
that  composers  do  today  really  unmusical  —  in  the  sense  of  contravening 
certain  laws  of  the  art  which  are  still  recognized  as  natural  and  valid  ? 
In  this  sense,  yes,  undoubtedly.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  make  them 
artistically  bad.  Why?  Because,  ever  since  the  Renaissance,  another 
artistic  principle  has  come  more  and  more  into  play,  setting  aside  the  old 
principle  of  absolute  conformity  to  an  ideal  type.  This  is  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Individualism. 
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What  we  today  generally  call  Beauty  is  something  very  vague  indeed ; 
few  of  us  even  have  perfectly  definite  and  clean-cut  notions  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  plastic  beauty.  This  vagueness  does  perhaps  no  harm, 
as  common  parlance  goes ;  but,  for  a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  well  to  have  clear  definitions  to  start  with.  In  such  arts  as 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Music,  plastic  Beauty  may  be  defined  as  con- 
formity to  what  Schopenhauer  calls  the  Platonic  Idea.  This  so-called 
Platonic  Idea  is  in  reality  little  else  than  what  we  call  the  Ideal  in  general. 
For  instance,  the  Platonic  Idea  of  Man  is  the  completely  perfect  man  in 
every  respect ;  the  man,  every  item  in  whose  physique  and  mental  equip- 
ment is  adequate  to  the  completest  performance  of  its  allotted  function,  to 
the  extent  of  not  interfering  with  the  equally  complete  performance  of  the 
allotted  function  of  any  other  item.  That  is,  the  Platonic  Idea  of  man  is 
the  universally,  spherically,  and  harmoniously  developed  man ;  in  philo- 
sophical aesthetics,  the  perfectly  beautiful  man.  In  a  like  sense,  the  Pla- 
tonic Idea  of  Music,  the  ideal  of  musical  beauty,  would  imply  an  accurate 
conformity  to  every  essential  law  of  the  art.  And  all  such  laws  are,  in  the 
end,  based  upon  the  inherent  nature  of  the  natural,  or  tonal,  scale. 

But,  in  Nature,  the  Platonic  Idea  is  practically  unrealizable ;  at  least, 
none  of  us  knows  of  its  ever  having  been  realized.  The  perfectly  beauti- 
ful man  is  not  only  an  abstraction,  but,  in  an  entirely  true  philosophical 
sense,  could  hardly  be  an  individual.  He  could  only  be  a  supreme  type, 
lacking  the  differentiating  features  which  constitute  individuality.  In 
Music,  which  is  not  wholly  a  natural  product,  complete  conformity  to  the 
Ideal  would  seem  to  be  more  possible ;  certainly  music  can  be  written  in 
which  no  single  essential  law  of  the  art  is  in  the  slightest  degree  contra- 
vened. But  the  principle  still  holds  good  that  conformity  to  the  musical 
Ideal  proceeds,  in  general,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  sharp  individualization. 
What  we  recognize  as  individual  traits  are  often  so  in  virtue  of  an  aberra- 
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tion  from  the  Ideal  —  that  is,  from  perfect  musical  beauty.*  And,  if  we 
establish  the  Ideal  as  normal,  Individualism  in  Music  will  often  be  ab- 
normal in  proportion  as  it  is  really  individual.  In  other  words,  Individual- 
ism may  depart  from  pure  plastic  beauty,  and  make  for  ugliness. 

And  one  of  the  most  salient,  as  well  as  the  most  fundamental, 
exhibitions  of  Individualism  in  Music  is  the  expression  of  individual  emo- 
tion. It  is  most  true  that,  in  the  average  human  being,  the  expression 
of  emotion  determines  a  certain  distortion  of  the  features,  which  distor- 
tion will  be,  in  general,  proportionate  to  the  violence  of  the  emotion. 
And  such  distortion  makes  for  ugliness,  for  a  departure  from  plastic 
beauty.  The  same  is  to  a  great  extent  true  in  Music ;  the  more  violent 
the  expression  of  emotion,  the  greater  will  be  the  departure  from  what 
may  be  called  the  standard  norm  of  plastic  beauty. 

Now  it  has  been  the  steady  tendency  of  modern  Art  to  value  individ- 
ualism of  expression,  individualism  of  conception  and  point  of  view, 
more  than  conformity  to  the  Platonic  Idea.  And  it  is  a  sufficient 
artistic  excuse  for  the  "  unmusical "  things  modern  composers  do  —  that 
is,  for  their  contraventions  of  essential  musical  laws  —  that  such  aberra- 
tions from  the  Platonic  Idea  are  often  necessary  for  the  expression  of 
individualism.  The  plastic  ugliness  is  condoned  by  the  psychic  beauty, 
by  the  poignant  truth  of  expression.  And  only  in  proportion  as  this 
plastic  ugliness  is  necessary  to  the  truth  of  expression  is  it  artistically 
defensible ;  which  necessity  must  be  decided  separately  in  every  case, 
you  can  set  up  no  general  rule  for  it. 

Yet,  while  recognizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  truth  of  this,  we  should 
not  forget  that  some  things  in  Music  are   "  musically "   abnormal,  even 

♦This  statement  may  seem  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact  that  certain  composers  have  succeeded  in  setting 
the  stamp  of  their  individuality  upon  their  works  without  in  the  least  departing  from  the  musical  Ideal.  But 
this  comes,  in  the  end,  from  their  never  embodying  in  their  music  the  -whole  of  the  Platonic  Idea.  Although 
no  essential  law  of  the  art  may  be  contravened,  no  departure  made  from  musical  beauty,  a  certain  amount  of 
individuation  is  still  possible  ;  for  one  composition  will  be  differentiated  from  another  by  the  fact  that  each  is 
only  a  partial  embodiment  of  the  Platonic  Idea.  One  factor  of  that  Idea  may  naturally  be  quite  different  from 
another.     An  incomplete  embodiment  of  ideal  beauty  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  departure  therefrom. 
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though  aesthetically  defensible  and  even  admirable.  Their  being  ab- 
normal may  be  nothing  against  them ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  they  are  abnormal.  A  pair  of  consecutive  5ths  may  be  the  greatest 
stroke  of  genius  in  a  composition,  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  impair 
the  validity  of  the  law  that  consecutive  5ths  (when  "  essential  ")  contravene 
the  principle  of  tonality.  It  only  proves  that  the  law  of  tonality  may 
be  at  times  broken  to  good  artistic  purpose. 


Little  Suite,  "Children's  Games,"  Opus  22       .     .     Georges  Bizet. 

(Born  in  Paris  on  Oct.  25,  1838;  died  at  Bougival  on  June  3,  1875.) 
The  first  movement,  Marche  :  Allegretto  moderato  in  C  minor  (4-4  time), 
is  entitled  "  Trompette  et  Tambour  (Trumpeter  and  Drummer)."  It  pre- 
sents the  gradual  crescendo  and  then  decrescendo  development  of  a  dainty 
march-theme,  interspersed  with  brisk  trumpet-calls,  while  the  snare-drum 
is  heard  keeping  up  its  regular  ran-tan  in  the  distance.  This  movement  is 
scored  for  1  flute,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  and  the 
usual  strings. 

The  second  movement,  Berceuse :  Andantino  quasi  a?idante  in  B  major 
(6-8  time),  is  entitled  "La  Poupke  (The  Doll)."  In  it  a  simple  little 
melody  is  developed,  now  in  the  muted  violins,  now  in  this  or  that  wooden 
wind  instrument,  over  a  gently  rocking  figure  in  the  muted  'celli.  The 
movement  is  short  and  perfectly  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  1  flute,  1 
piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  -horns,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  third  movement,  Impromptu ;  Allegro  vivo  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  is 
entitled  "La  Toupie  (The  Top)."  Against  a  persistent  buzzing  of  the 
violas,  a  bright  little  dance-tune  is  played,  now  by  the  wood-wind,  now  by 
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the  strings  pizzicati.  The  music  is  picturesquely  suggestive,  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  follow  the  first  brisk  whizz  of  the  string,  as  the  top  is  set  a-going, 
the  top's  gradually  settling  down  to  its  droning  hum,  its  skimming  over  the 
floor  to  a  wobbling  death.  Then  it  is  wound  up  again,  and  the  spinning  is 
repeated.  This  movement  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  preced- 
ing one,  with  the  addition  of  2  trumpets  and  1  pair  of  kettle-drums. 

The  fourth  movement,  Duo:  Anda?itUw  in  B-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is 
entitled  "  Petit  mari,  petite  femme  (Little  Husband,  Little  Wife)."  It  is  a 
tender  little  duet  between  the  first  violins  and  the  'celli,  to  a  plain  harmonic 
accompaniment  in  the  other  strings.     It  is  scored  for  strings  only. 

The  fifth  movement,  Galop  :  Presto  in  A  major  (2-4  time),  is  entitled 
"  Le  Bal  (The  Ball)."  It  is  a  rushing  galop  on  a  dainty  theme,  worked  up 
with  great  spirit  and  dash.  It  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  third 
movement. 

The  score  of  this  suite  bears  no  dedication. 

Symphony  No.  i,  in  C  major,  Opus  21  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 
This  symphony  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  1800.  Its  first  public 
performance  was  at  the  first  concert  Beethoven  gave  for  his  own  benefit  in 
Vienna,  at  the  Burg-Theater  on  April  2,  1800.  The  programme  of  this 
concert  makes  one  groan  to  think  of  nowadays,  so  well-nigh  endless  does 
its  length  seem.     It  was  : 

Mozart:  Symphony  (in  ?). 

Haydn  :  Air  from  The  Creation. 

Beethoven  :  Concerto  for  pianoforte  (No.  1  or  2  ?). 

Beethoven :  Septet  in  E-flat  major,  opus  20. 

Haydn  :   Duet  from  The  Creation. 

:  Improvisation  on  the  pianoforte  on  Haydn's  Emperor's  Hymn. 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  major,  opus  21. 

Beethoven  himself  was  the  pianist,  and  Paul  Wranitzky  the  conductor ; 
an  unfortunate  choice,    for  Wranitzky,   although  conductor  of  the  Court 
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Opera,  was  terribly  unpopular  with  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra.  The 
latter  were  also  quite  sufficiently  prejudiced  against  Beethoven's  music  to 
have  brought  no  very  good  will  to  bear  upon  the  performance,  without 
having  the  additional  unpleasantness  of  a  much-disliked  conductor.  There 
was  only  a  careless  partial  rehearsal,  and  the  performance  is  reported  in  a 
Leipzig  paper  to  have  been  "shameful."  The  new  symphony,  however, 
found  high  favor  in  the  eyes  of  some  connoisseurs,  and  was  published  next 
year  (1801)  by  Hoffmeister  &  Kiihnel  in  Leipzig. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Adagio  molto  in  C 
major  (4-4  time),  of  thoughtful,  dignified  character ;  it  well  sounds  the  note 
of  preparation  for  what  is  to  follow.  The  opening  measures,  for  strings, 
wood-wind,  and  horns,  are  a  notable  stroke  of  originality  in  the  matter  of 
tonality  for  Beethoven's  day  :  if  there  was  any  one  key  to  which  young 
composers  were  warned  against  modulating  until  near  the  end  of  a  com- 
position, this  key  was  the  sub-dominant;  yet  Beethoven  begins  this  sym- 
phony in  C  major  immediately  with  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  of  F 
major  (sub-dominant  of  the  principal  key).  In  fact,  the  symphony  may  be 
said  to  begin  at  once  with  a  "  modulation  to  the  sub-dominant." 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  con  brio  in  C  major  (2-2  time), 
opens  with  a  strong  statement  of  the  first  theme  in  the  strings,  the  wood- 
wind and  horns  coming  in  with  sustained  modulating  chords  between  the 
phrases.  In  this  announcement  of  the  theme  we  find  the  application  of  a 
time-honored  principle :  making  the  second  phrase  a  note-for-note  repeti- 
tion of  the  first,  only  a  whole-tone  higher  —  that  is,  in  the  relative  minor  of 
the  sub-dominant.  The  first  phrase  is  thus  in  C  major,  the  second  in  D 
minor  ;  this  paves  the  way  for  a  modulation  to  the  dominant,  through 
which  the  tonic  is  reached,  to  round  off  the  period.  The  opening  meas- 
ures of  the  overture  to  Prometheus  are  based  upon  essentially  the  same 
harmony,  as  are  also  those  of  Bach's  first  prelude  in  the    Well-Tempered 
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Clavichord.  A  brilliant  first  subsidiary,  consisting  mostly  of  passage-work, 
follows  (most  of  the  figures  are  taken  from  the  first  theme),  and  leads  to  an 
elaborate  fortissimo  cadence  in  the  dominant.  One  sees  that  Beethoven 
had  not  yet  got  beyond  the  old  Mozart  plan  of  rounding  off  each  section 
of  his  first  part  with  a  very  definite  and  long-prepared  cadence  —  the  sort 
of  cadence  which  Wagner  once  compared  to  the  noise  of  changing  the 
plates  and  knives  and  forks  between  the  courses  of  a  dinner.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  Mozartish  trait  in  the  movement ;  the  bright  and  cheery  second 
theme,  with  its  light  play  between  oboe  and  flute,  is  quite  on  the  Mozart 
plan  and  wholly  different  from  that  more  ca?itabile  "Adagio  in  the  midst  of 
an  Allegro  "  which  we  find  in  most  of  the  second  themes  of  Beethoven's 
later  symphonies.  It  is  followed  in  its  turn  by  a  strong  second  subsidiary 
and  some  vivacious  passage-work  on  figures  from  the  first  and  second 
themes,  leading  to  a  very  brief  conclusion-theme,  with  which  the  first  part 
of  the  movement  ends  on  the  dominant.     This  first  part  is  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  is  comparatively  short,  but  none  the  less  elaborate. 
Toward  the  end  it  works  up  strongly  and  steadily  to  the  third  part  of  the 
movement;  there  is  no  hint  at  that  dramatic  "moment  of  exhaustion" 
which  we  find  near  the  close  of  the  free  fantasia  of  the  Eroica  symphony. 
The  third  part  stands  in  quite  regular  relations  to  the  first,  and  there  is  a 
rather  long  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  cantabile  con  moto  in  F  major  (3-8  time), 
is  also  strictly  in  the  sonata  form.  It  opens  with  the  graceful  first  theme 
exposed  as  a.fugato,  although  this  imitative  contrapuntal  style  of  treatment 
soon  ceases.*     This  is  followed  by  a  half  playful,  half  tender  second  theme 

*The  first  nineteen  measures  of  this  Andante  might  well  stand  for  the  exposition  of  a  tonal  fugue,  were 
it  not  for  some  irregularity  in  the  management  of  subject  and  response.  The  subject  first  enters  in  the  second 
violins,  passing  immediately  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic ;  the  response  first  enters  in  the  violas  and  'celli ; 
it  is  strictly  tonal,  passing  immediately  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant,  the  tonal  mutation  coming  at  the  be- 
ginning. This  entry,  however,  gives  only  half  of  the  response.  The  third  entry  is  in  the  double-basses  and 
bassoons ;  it  gives  only  half  of  the  subject,  transposed  to  the  key  of  the  dominant.  The  fourth,  and  last, 
entry  gives  the  whole  of  the  subject  in  the  tonic,  in  the  first  violins,  flute,  and  oboe. 
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in  the  dominant  (C  major),  which  in  turn  makes  way  for  a  severer,  more 
contrapuntal  subsidiary.  A  lightly  tripping  conclusion-theme  in  triplets  in 
the  first  violins  and  flute,  accompanied  by  alternate  chords  in  the  other 
strings  and  wood- wind  and  horns,  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement  in 
the  dominant.  This  first  part  is  then  repeated.  There  is  a  short  free  fan- 
tasia and  a  regular  third  part,  in  which  the  fugued  entrances  of  subject  and 
response  are  now  accompanied  by  a  running  figural  counter-subject.  The 
movement  closes  with  a  coda,  in  which  one  finds  at  least  a  premonition  of 
the  wonderful  development  Beethoven  afterwards  gave  to  the  coda  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  Eroica. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  molto  e  vivace  in  C  major  (3-4  time),  may  be 

regarded  as  standing  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  old  Haydn  sym- 
phonic minuet  and  the  Beethoven  scherzo.  It  is  marked  "  Menuetto  "  in 
the  score  ;  but  the  dotted  half-note  strives  so  successfully  to  assert  itself  as 
the  metrical  unit  —  instead  of  the  quarter-note  —  that  it  might  equally  well 
have  been  marked  "  Scherzo."  It  is,  moreover,  full  of  the  capricious, 
tricksy  scherzo  character.  It  is  quite  regular  in  construction,  save  that  the 
delicate,  fairy-like  little  trio  is  in  the  tonic  C  major,  and  concise  in  form. 
There  is  more  of  bold  and  unexpected  modulation  within  its  brief  compass 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  symphony  put  together. 

The  fourth  movement  begins  with  six  measures  of  Adagio  (2-4  time),  in 
which,  after  a  long-held  G  by  the  full  orchestra,  the  first  violins  give  out 
playful  little  preluding  scale-passages,  full  of  expectancy.  Then  they^rush 
softly  and  nimbly^upon  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  molto  e 
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Tickets  at  Schuberth's,  23  Union  Square. 
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vivace  in  C  major  (2-4  time),  being  joined  by  the  other  strings  in  the  bright, 
cheery  first  theme.  The  character  of  this  theme  is  entirely  that  of  one  of 
those  vivacious  country-dance  tunes  that  Haydn  was  so  fond  of  taking  for 
his  final  rondos,  and  this  character  is  kept  up  by  the  principal  and  sub- 
sidiary themes  that  follow  it.  For  some  time,  one  takes  the  movement  to 
be  a  real  rondo.  Neither  does  the  repeat  of  the  first  part  undeceive  one, 
for  it  might  well  mean  nothing  more  than  the  return  of  the  principal  theme 
according  to  the  true  rondo  pattern.  The  brief,  but  by  no  means  unelaborate, 
free  fantasia  that  comes  next  might  equally  well  be  an  episode  of  working- 
out  in  the  midst  of  a  rondo.  It  is  only  when  the  third  part  of  the  move- 
ment comes,  with  its  regular  reproduction  of  the  scheme  of  the  first,  that 
one  sees  clearly  that  the  movement  is  after  all  strictly  in  the  sonata  form. 
But  when  the  first  theme  reappears  in  its  entirety  (and  in  the  tonic,  too)  at 
the  beginning  of  the  coda,  the  rondo  character  of  the  movement  is  still 
further  emphasized.  Upon  the  whole  this  finale  might  not  inaptly  be 
called  a  rondo  in  the  sonata  form. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Baron  van  Swieten. 
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Paderewski 

Fund  for  American  Composers* 

Competition  of  J  900- 1901. 


Three  prizes  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  each  are 
offered  for  the  current  year  for  the  best  compositions  sub- 
mitted by  American  composers,  as  follows :  — 

1.  For  a  piece  for  full  orchestra. 

2.  For  a  piece  for  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, with  or  without  solo  voice  parts. 

3.  For  a  piece  of  chamber  music,  for  any  combination 
of  instruments. 

The  term  "American  composers  "  is  restricted  to  those 
born  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  compositions  offered  for  prizes  are  to  be  submitted 
on  or  before  May  1,  1901,  and  will  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Judges  appointed  by  Mr.  Paderewski,  namely:  Messrs.  W. 
Gericke,  B.  J.  Lang,  Carl  Zerrahn,  W.  F.  Apthorp,  of  Bos- 
ton; Messrs.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  W.  Henderson,  H.  T.  Finck, 
J.  Huneker,  of  New  York;  and  Prof.  S.  Sanford,  of  New 
Haven. 

The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Judges  is  to 
be  binding  on  all  parties  concerned. 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  competition 
should  be  addressed  to 

OTTO    ROTH,  Secretary, 

Back  Bay  P.O.,  Box  174, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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BOStOn  .       INFANTRY   HALL, 

~  *  J.         PROVIDENCE. 

Symphony  | 
Orchestra 


Twentieth  Season,  1900-1901. 
Nineteenth  Season  in  Providence. 


fir.  W1LHELH  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEHBER  19, 

AT  7.45  SHARP. 


PROGRAMME. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy       Over ture,  u  Sea-Calm  and  Prosperous 

Voyage,"  Op*  27 

Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg        Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  A  minor,  Op*  \6 

I.    Allegro  molto  moderate*  (A  minor)    -         -         -         4-4 

II.    Adagio  (D-flat  major)         _____         3.3 

III.    Allegro  moderato  molto  e  marcato  (A  minor)  -         2-4 


Bedrich  Smetana    -    Symphonic  Poem, u  From  Bohemia's  Groves  and 

Meadows,"  from  u  My  Country,"  No*  4 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven        -       Symphony  No*  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.    Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor)         -  2-4 

II.    Andante  con  moto  (A-flat  major)       -         -         -  8-8 

III.  Allegro  (C  minor)     ------  3-4 

Trio  (C  major)   -------  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  (C  major)      ------  4-4 


SOLOIST: 

Miss  EDITH  THOMPSON. 


THE  PIANOFORTE  IS  A  STEINWAY. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Overture,  "Sea-calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  Op.  27. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  Feb.  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig  on  Nov.  4,  1847.) 

This  concert-overture  was  written  in  1828,  and  the  score  published  in 
1835.  The  once  usual  translation  of  the  title,  "  Calm  Sea  and  Happy 
Voyage,"  does  not  quite  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original  German, 
"  Meeresstille  mid  gliickliche  Fahrt."  The  composition,  although  strictly  in 
the  overture-form,  presents  a  succession  of  two  tone-pictures  of  utterly 
different  things.  The  slow  introduction  {Adagio,  in  D  major,  4-4  time) 
paints  in  tones  a  dead  calm  at  sea ;  the  main  body  of  the  overture  {Molto 
allegro  vivace,  in  D  major,  2-2  time)  painting  the  ship's  prosperous  voyage 
in  a  fair  breeze,  ending  with  a  short  coda  {Allegro  maestoso,  in  D  major,  4-4 

time)  representing  the  coming  into  port,  dropping  anchor,  and  the  salutes 

* 

to  and  from  the  shore. 

The  introduction  is  based  mainly  on  a  theme  which  appears  later  in  the 
main  body  of  the  work.  As  a  picture  of  a  dead  sea-calm,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vivid  in  all  tone-painting;  as  a  certain  commentator  once  said  of  it, 
the  music  "  makes  you  feel  the  lazy  rolling  of  the  vessel ;  you  can  almost 
smell  the  bilge-water  1  "  It  ends  with  some  flute-calls  which  have  been 
variously  interpreted;  are  they  "whistling  for  the  wind,"  the  cry  of  some 
solitary  sea-bird,  or  merely  an  eloquent  expression  of  dead  silence  and 
solitude  ? 

cA  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  affords  quick 
relief  when  depressed,  or  weary  from  overwork,  worry,  insom- 
nia or  other  nerve-destroying  conditions. 

Imparts  new  life  and  vigor  to  brain  and  body. 


Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  package  only. 
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With  the  main  body  of  the  overture  a  breeze  springs  up ;  some  more  and 
more  vivacious  passage-work  —  the  syncopated  F's  on  the  horn  at  the  be- 
ginning might  be  taken  as  suggestive  of  a  fog-horn,  were  it  not  that  the 
preceding  Adagio  has  plainly  been  all  bright  sunlight  —  leads  up  to  a  cli- 
max, after  which  the  first  theme  sets  in  piano  in  the  wind  instruments,  ac- 
companied by  the  strings  pizzicati ;  in  the  second  member  of  this  theme 
the  opening  figure  of  the  introduction  is  recognizable  (all  the  strings  in 
unison  and  octaves),  alternating  with  flowing  arpeggj  in  the  flute  and  clari- 
nets. This  theme  is  especially  suggestive  of  the  gurgling  and  sparkling  of 
the  water  along  the  ship's  side,  while  she  sails  fast  in  a  fair  breeze.  Some 
brilliant  passage-work  leads  to  a  fortissimo  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the 
full  orchestra,  and  the  first  subsidiary,  which  is  treated  in  imitation  by  the 
firsts  violins  and  basses,  in  A  major.  A  series  of  diminishing  trills,  alter- 
nating between  the  strings  and  wood-wind,  lead  to  the  entrance  of  the  sec- 
ond theme  in  A  major,  in  the  'celli,  later  in  the  wood-wind,  in  which  we 
again  recognize  a  modification  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  slow  introduction. 
After  the  theme  has  been  taken  up  and  carried  through  by  the  strings, 
some  passage-work  leads  to  the  conclusion-theme,  a  set  of  loud  calls  on 
tonic  and  dominant  in  the  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums.  The  free 
fantasia  runs  mostly  on  the  first  subsidiary  and  the  second  theme,  which 
are  worked  out  much  in  the  manner  employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  over- 
ture to  Leonore,  No.  3,  long-held  harmonies  in  the  full  orchestra  alternat- 
ing with  repetitions  of  a  figure  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  themes  by  sep- 
arate instruments  or  small  groups  of  instruments.  The  third  part  of  the 
overture  is  Considerably  stunted,  the  second  theme  being  entirely  omitted 
from  it ;  it  soon  merges  into  the  coda,  in  which  all  the  realistic  items  of 
dropping  anchor,  trumpet  and  cannon  salutes  from  the  ship,  re-echoed  by 
horn-calls  from  the  shore,  etc.,  etc.,  are  depicted  with  marvellous  ingenu- 
ity. The  ship's  slowly  and  majestically  sliding  into  the  dock  and  coming 
up  to  the  wharf,  in  the  last  three  measures,  may  be  called  a  gem  of  musi- 
cal imagery  in  itself. 

Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  written  and  scored  this  overture  before  he 
had  ever  seen  the  sea ;  if  so,  the  descriptions  he  had  read  of  it  stood  him 
in  wondrously  good  stead ;  for  there  is  not  a  note  in  the  work  that  is 
not  redolent  of  the  ocean.     The  overture  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2 
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flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  '2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon  and  serpent  *  (the 
latter  being  now  replaced  by  a  bass-tuba),  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  A  minor,  Opus  16. 

Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg. 

(Bom  at  Bergen,  Norway,  on  June  15,  1843 ;  still  living.) 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto  moderate  in  A  minor  (4-4  time),  opens 
with  a  sustained  pianissimo  A  in  the  horns  and  bassa-tuba,  with  a  roll  on 
the  kettle-drums  and  a  pizzicato  note  in  the  strings,  upon  which  the  piano- 
forte has  a  short  introductory  cadenza.  The  march-like  first  theme  is  then 
given  out  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  each  phrase  being  answered  by 
the  strings ;  the  second  period  of  this  theme  is  of  a  more  cantabile  char- 
acter, at  first  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  wood-wind  and  violins.     This 

*  The  now  obsolete  serpent  was  a  wind  instrument  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  leather ;  it  had  an  open 
mouthpiece,  and  is  therefore  to  be  classed  as  a  brass  instrument,  notwithstanding  the  material  of  which 
it  was  made.  Its  serpentine  tube  —  whence  its  name  —  was  pierced  with  holes,  some  of  which  were  stopped 
by  the  players  fingers,  others  by  a  mechanism  of  keys.  The  serpent  was  in  B-flat,  that  is,  it  produced  tones 
a  whole-tone  lower  than  the  written  notes.  Its  scale  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  ophicleide,  from  B  below 
the  staff  in  the  bass  cleff  up  to  C  above  the  staff,  with  all  the  chromatic  intervals;  it  was  somewhat  less  sono- 
rous, agile,  and  true  in  pitch  than  the  ophicleide.  Three  of  its  notes  (D,  a,  d)  were  much  stronger  than  the 
rest,  and  it  took  no  little  skill  on  the  player's  part  to  modify  their  sonority.  The  serpent  survived  in  some 
churches  in  France  and  Italy  long  after  it  had  vanished  from  the  orchestra.      Berlioz  writes  of  it: — 

"  The  essentially  barbarous  tone  of  this  instrument  would  better  have  befitted  the  ceremonies  of  the  san- 
guinary cult  of  the  Druids  than  those  of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  which  it  still  figures,  a  monstrous  monument 
of  the  stupidity  and  coarseness  of  feeling  and  taste  which  have,  from  time  immemorial,  directed  the  application 
of  the  art  of  music  to  the  Divine  Service.  We  must  except  only  the  case  where  the  serpent  is  used  in  masses 
for  the  dead  to  double  the  terrible  plain-chaunt  of  the  Dies  Irae.  Its  cold  and  abominable  howling  is  then 
doubtless  appropriate,  it  even  seems  to  assume  a  sort  of  lugubrious  poetic  character,  in  accompanying  those 
words  which  breathe  forth  all  the  terrors  of  death  and  of  the  vengeance  of  a  jealous  God.  It  may  be  said, 
too,  that  it  would  be  well  placed  in  profane  compositions  when  ideas  of  this  nature  are  to  be  expressed, —  but 
only  then.  It  blends  ill,  moreover,  with  the  other  tones  of  the  orchestra  and  with  voices  ;  and  the.  bass-tuba 
and  even  the  ophicleide  are  far  preferable  as  a  bass  to  a  mass  of  wind  instruments." 

IMPORTANT    MEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


C.  V.  Stanford's  Choral  Song,  "THE    LAST    POST." 

Performed  with  great  success  at  State  Concert,  Buckingham  Talace. 

Liza  Lehmann's  New  Cycle  for  Solo  Voices, 

"THE    DAISY   CHAIN." 

A  work  which  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "  The  Persian  Garden," 
by  the  same  composer. 

Charles  Willeby's  Cycle  of  Song, 

"HAWTHORN   AND   LAVENDER." 

Frances  Korbay's  TWELVE   MAGYAR   SONGS. 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9  East  1 7th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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introductory  orchestral  ritornello  is  short,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  a 
mere  exposition  of  the  theme.  The  solo  instrument  then  enters  on  the 
theme  and  develops  it  fully,  accompanied  by  the  strings.  A  first  sub- 
sidiary follows,  Animato  e  molto  leggiero,  in  the  pianoforte,  accompanied 
by  the  orchestra ;  it  is  followed  by  a  more  cantabile  second  subsidiary,  in 
the  relative  C  major,  given  out  by  the  pianoforte  and  imitated  canonically 
by  the  flute  and  clarinet  in  octaves.  It  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
second  theme  of  the  movement ;  but  this  comes  later.*  The  true  second 
theme  comes  also  in  C  major,  Tempo  lento,  piii  tranquillo,  first  exposed  by 
the  trumpet  over  sustained  harmonies  in  the  horns,  trombones,  and  tuba, 
each  phrase  being  answered  by  a  sigh  from  the  flute  and  clarinet  in 
octaves  ;  it  is  then  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte,  and  extendedly  developed 
at  a  gradually  quickened  tempo.  The  conclusion-theme  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  fortissimo  orchestral  tutti,  and  closes  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. There  is  no  repeat.  The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  worked  out  by  the  oichestra  against  arpeggj  in  the  pianoforte.  The 
third  part  begins  regularly  with  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic, 
played  by  the  pianoforte  with  responses  from  the  strings.  This  third  part 
stands  in  the  regular  relations  to  the  first.  It  is  followed  by  a  long,  brill- 
iant unaccompanied  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument,  after  which  a  brief 
coda,  Po co  piu  Allegro,  closes  the  movement. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  in  D-flat  major  (3-8  time),  opens  with  a 
full  development  of  its  theme  by  the  muted  strings,  to  which  are  added 
later  the  wood-wind  and  horns.     The  pianoforte  then  enters  with  some 

*The  second  subsidiary  coming  before,  instead  of  after,  the  second  theme  is  perhaps  rare,  but  by  no 
means  unprecedented.     A  fine  instance  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Beethoven's  sonata  in  B-flat  major,  opus  22. 
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episodic  florid  passage-work,  accompanied  in  sustained  harmonies  by  the 
strings.  This  is  followed  by  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  theme  in  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  by  which  it  is  further  developed  up  to  the  close  of  the 
movement  —  which  is  immediately  enchained  with  the  next. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  moderato  molto  e  marcato  in  A  minor  (2-4 
time),  is  a  rondo  on  five  themes.  After  some  preluding  in  the  clarinets 
and  bassoons,  followed  by  the  pianoforte,  the  latter  takes  up  the  first 
theme  —  a  rondo  theme  in  A  minor,  of  strikingly  Scandinavian  character 
—  and  develops  it  at  some  length,  accompanied  mainly  by  the  strings.  A 
tutti  passage  follows,  leading  to  the  second  theme,  also  in  the  tonic,  which 
has  the  general  character  of  brilliant  pianoforte  passage-work,  closing, 
however,  with  some  more  cantabile  chromatic  phrases.  The  third  theme, 
in  a  lively  march  rhythm,  comes  in  C  major ;  it  is  given  out  at  first  by  the 
pianoforte,  accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  and  developed  further  by  the 
orchestra  against  arpeggj  in  the  solo  instrument.  A  fortissimo  orchestral 
tutti  follows  in  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme.  Then  comes  the  fourth 
theme,  given  out  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  followed  by  an  orches- 
tral tutti.  The  fifth  theme  is  of  somewhat  more  cantabile  character ;  it  is 
first  given  out  in  F  major  by  the  flute  and  clarinet  over  a  tremulous 
accompaniment  in  the  strings,  then  taken  up  and  extendedly  developed  by 
the  pianoforte  over  a  bass  in  the  'celli.  This  ends  the  first  part  of  the 
movement.  The  second  part  is  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of  it,  save 
that  the  third  theme  comes  now  in  the  tonic,  A  major.  The  coda  begins 
Quasi  presto  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  and  runs  mostly  on  the  first  theme  in 
a  rhythmic  variation;  it  soon  debouches,  however,  into  a  grandiose 
apotheosis,  Maestoso  in  A  major  (4-4  time),  of  the  fifth  theme,  which  is 
broadly  sung  by  the  trumpets  and  trombones  in  ringing  fortissimo,  accom- 
panied by  the  full  orchestra  and  brilliant  arpeggj  on  the  pianoforte. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair 
of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Edmund 
Neupert. 

AgS       BREITKOPF   &    HARTEL, 

4^9fetf  MUSIC    DEALERS 

maiifll  and  importers. 

^agE^^     Hay  Oldest  Established  Music  Publishing  House.    Founded  1719  in  Leipzig. 

^UiwSP^         New  York  Branch,  -  -  11   EAST  16th  STREET. 
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Symphonic   Poem,    "From   Bohemia's   Groves   and   Meadows,"   from 
the  Cyclus,  "My  Country,"  No.  4     .     .     .     Bedrich  Smetana. 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  on  March  2,  1824;  died  in  Prag  on  May  12,  1884.) 

Ma  Vlast  ("  My  Country  ")  is  one  of  Smetana's  most  important  orches- 
tral works  ;  it  is  a  cyclus  of  six  symphonic  poems,  the  several  titles  of  which 
are  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Vysehrad  (a  fortress  in  Bohemia). 

II.  Vltava  (the  river  Moldau). 

III.  Sarka  (the  noblest  of  the  mythical  Bohemian  Amazons). 

IV.  Z  ceskych  luhtjv  a  HAjfjv  (From  Bohemia's  Groves  and  Mead- 
ows). 

V.     Ta'bor  (the  fortress  of  the  Hussite  warriors). 

VI.     Blanik  (the  mountain  on  which  the  Hussite  heroes  sleep,  awaiting 

their  resurrection  and  renewed  fight  for  the  Faith). 

The  score  of  Z  Ceskych  luhuv  a  hdjicv  is  prefaced  as  follows :  — 

"On  a  fine  summer  day  we  stand  in  Bohemia's  blessed  fields,  whose 

lovely  scent  of  flowers  and  cool  breezes  fill  us  with  inspiration.     From 

the  general  plenitude  of   enjoyment  and   gladness  resounds  the  natural, 

blissful  tone  of  country  contentment.     Far  from  the  rush  of  the  human 

wave,  we  are  led  into  a  shady,  quiet  grove.     Fanned  by  the  light  breeze, 

the  lisping  of   leaves  and   twigs  is  wafted   farther  and  louder,  until  the 

whole  wood  resounds  with  echoes,  with  which  is  mingled  the  twittering 

song  of  birds  in  endless  harmony.     In  this  Hymn  of  Nature  sound  from 

afar  ecstatic  horn-tones.  A  strong  gust  of  wind  interrupts  this  solemn 
stillness,  and  brings  to  our  ear  the  festal  tones  of  country  merry-making ; 
they  draw  ever  nearer,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
feast  of  the  country-folk,  who  divert  themselves  with  music  and  dancing 
and  are  glad  to  live.  Their  gladness  and  enjoyment  of  life  spread  them- 
selves, in  the  shape  of  the  eternally  fresh  National  Song,  even  over  the 
farthest  meadows  of  Bohemia." 

As  the  form  of  the  composition  is  perfectly  free,  this  introduction  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  take  the  place  of  a  technical  analysis. 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, and  the  usual  strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 
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Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos. 

A  small  grand  for  a  small  room  and  a  small  price.  It  doesn't  hurt  for  large  rooms, 
that  the  piano  is  also  adapted  to  city  apartments  where  space  is  limited ;  and  it  doesn't  hurt 
the  quality  that  we  rather  undercharge  for  it.  The  quality  is  first-class,  the  very  highest, 
the  best  that  can  be  made. 

Although  requiring  little  more  room  than  an  upright,  nevertheless,  owing  to  its  unique 
and  scientifically  developed  scale-plan,  it  renders  as  much  volume  as  is  commonly  found  in 
the  large  parlor  grand,  with  a  rarer  purity  of  tone.  And  then  it  stands  in  tune  and 
■will  "wear.  People  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  grands  know  that  their  failings  have 
been  that  they  have  not  stood  in  tune  nor  worn  any  too  well. 

This  piano  has  jumped  into  favor  so  fast  that  we've  never  been  able  to  supply  the 
demand  since  we  brought  it  out.  We  keep  increasing  the  output,  to  find  that  orders  have 
increased  still  faster. 

Ivers  and  Pond  pianos  are  used  in  more  than  two  hundred  leading  educational  insti- 
tutions. We  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  highest  grade  pianos  in  America, 
and  that  means  in  the  world.  You  are  invited  to  come  and  see,  whether  you  want  to 
buy  now  or  not.    Catalogues  mailed  free. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

114=116  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


The  latest  models  of  Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos,  both  Grand  and 
Upright,  can  be  seen  at  the  well-known  establishment  of 

GOFF  &  DARLING.  276  Westminster  St.,  Providence 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Opus  67  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 
(Born  in  Bonn,  probably  on  Dec.  16,  1770  ;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 

The  date  at  which  this  symphony  was  written  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  both  it 
and  the  Pastoral  (No.  6,  in  F  major)  were  completed,  or  at  least  brought 
near  completion,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  that  most  of  the 
work  on  them  was  done  at  Heiligenstadt  and  in  the  country  between  there 
and  Kahlenberg.  Beethoven's  visit  to  Eisenstadt  in  September  of  the  same 
year  was  probably  devoted  entirely  to  bringing  out  the  C  major  Mass,  opus 
&6  ;  so  that  he  had  no  time  to  work  on  the  symphonies  there.  The  first 
performance  of  the  C  minor  symphony  was  at  a  concert  given  by  Beethoven 
at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  22,  1808.  The  con- 
cert was  a  memorable  one  ;  every  number  on  the  program  was  then  given 
for  the  first  time  in  Vienna,  and  the  program  included,  beside  the  sym- 
phony mentioned,  the  Pastoral  symphony ;  the  pianoforte  concerto  No.  4, 
in  G  major,  opus  58  •  the  choral  fantasia,  opus  80;  two  extracts  from  the 
C  major  Mass;  the  concert  aria,  "Ah!  perftdo"  and  a  free  improvisation 
on  the  pianoforte.  Artistically,  the  concert  was  rather  disastrous  :  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  program  and  the  unusual  difficulty  of  the  music  made 
due  preparation  impossible,  and  the  performance  was  generally  bad ;  add 
to  this  that  it  was  an  exceptionally  cold  day,  and  the  theatre  not  heated ; 
the  audience  was  as  cold  as  the  hall ! 

The  first  movement  of  the  symphony,  Allegro  con  brio  in  C  minor  (24 
time)  opens  grandly  with  three  G's  followed  by  a  long-held  E-flat  fortissimo 


ASK    FOR 


Mint  Jujubes. 


A  Throat   Comfort  for 
Singers  and  Smokers. 

Relieve  Coughs  and 
Throat  Irritations. 

ON   SALE   EVERYWHERE. 
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in  all  the  strings  and  clarinets.     What  is  the  key  ?     The  ear  is  in  doubt :  is 
it  C  minor,  or  E-flat  major,  or  possibly  G  minor  ?     The  next  two  measures, 
three  F's  followed  by  a  long-held  D,  strike  out  the  possibility  of  G  minor ; 
but  it  still  may  be  either  C  minor  or  E-flat  major!     The  popular  legend 
that  Beethoven  intended  this  grand  exordium  of  the  symphony  to  suggest 
"  Fate  knocking  at  the  gate  "  is  apocryphal ;  Beethoven's  pupil,  Ferdinand 
Ries,  was  really  the  author  of  this  would-be-poetic  exegesis,  which  Beetho- 
ven received  very  sarcastically,  when  Ries  imparted  it  to  him.     There  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  conductors  as  to  the  manner  of 
playing  these  four  opening  measures.     Some  take  them  in  strict  allegro 
tempo,  like  the  rest  of  the  movement ;  others  take  the  liberty  of  playing 
them  in  a  much  slower  and  more  stately  tempo  ;  others  again  take  the  three 
G's  and  the  F's  ?nolto  ritarda?ido,  arguing  that,  although  taking  the  four 
measures  in  a  stately  Largo  is  not  permissible. —  there  being  no  indication 
in  the  score  to  authorize  it, —  the  "  holds  "  over  the  E-flat  and  the  D  do  (at 
least  tacitly)  authorize  r/fardandos  on  the  three  E-flats  and  the  three  F's, 
according  to  the  old  rule  :  "  You  may  always  make  a  ritardando  before  a 
hold."     And,  if  this  retarding  of  the  tempo  is  cleverly  managed,  it  comes  to 
very  much  the  same  thing,  in  point  of  effect,  as  the  stately  Largo ,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  score  ;  it  is  beating  the  devil  round  the  bush. 

These  four  grand  introductory  measures  are  immediately  followed  by  the 
exposition  of  the  first  theme,  of  which  they  furnish  the  principal  figure. 
The  construction  of  this  theme  is  peculiar :  it  is  really  composed  of  noth- 
ing but  free  contrapuntal  imitations  on  the  figure  of  the  introductory  meas- 
ures ;  but  these  imitations  follow  one  upon  the  other  with  such  rhythmic 

FOR    CHRISTMAS. 

ALL  LITTLE  SINGERS  WANT  SIXTY   SONGS 
FROM  THE   HOUSE  IN  THE  WOOD 

This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built 

Or   riOTHER   GOOSE'S   JUBILEE 

Words  by  HOTHER  GOOSE  AN  OPERA  FOR  CHILDREN  Ilusic  by  L.  E.  ORTH 

The  most  singable,  child-pleasing-,  and  largest  collection  of  Mother  Goose 
songs  in  print. 

"The  naive,  inconsequential  prattle  of  childhood,  with  its  deliriously  unconscious  humor,  has  in  no  other 
form  so  crystallized  itself  as  in  the  gathering  of  child-lore  that  passes  under  the  name  of  Mother  Goose.  Frag- 
ments of  this  rather  vaguely  defined  collection  of  rhymes  and  jingles  have  from  time  to  time  been  set  to  music, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  woman  of  Boston,  the  traditional  home  of  the  original  Mother  Goose,  to  make, 
under  the  title  of  '  Sixty  Songs  from  the  House  in  the  Wood,'  the  largest  collection  in  song  form  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  print, —  a  collection  that  promises  to  find  as  permanent  a  place  in  child  life  as  the  rhymes  them- 
selves." 

Special  introduction  price,  50  cents.      Regular  price,  $1.00. 

Until  January  30,  1901,  all  orders  will  be  filled  at  the  introduction  price,  50  cents.  After  that  date  no 
copies  will  be  sold  for  less  than  the  regular  price,  $1.00.     Send  all  orders  to 

OLIVER  D1TSON  COHPANY,   Room  100,  Ditson  Building,  Boston,  nass. 
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regularity  that,  to  the  ear,  they  form  the  several  successive  sections  and 
phrases  of  a  regularly  constructed  melody,  or  theme.  No  single  part  in  the 
orchestra  plays  this  melody ;  but  take  the  eighth-note  figures  which  appear 
successively  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  first  violins,  and  write  them 
out  in  order  on  a  single  staff  (as  one  part),  and  you  have  the  theme.  This 
theme  is  briefly  developed  in  two  periods,  followed  by  some  brilliant  pas- 
sage-work for  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  still  on  the  principal  figure,  end- 
ing on  the  first  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  of  the  relative  key 
of  E-flat  major.  Now  the  second  theme  enters  fortissimo  on  the  horns  ;  its 
opening  phrase  is  but  a  melodic  extension  of  the  principal  figure  of  the  first 
theme,  but  this  is  responded  to  by  a  more  lovely  phrase,  full  of  the  truest 
Beethovenish  sentiment,  which  is  worked  up  in  a  crescendo  climax,  leading 
to  an  unspeakably  brilliant  and  dashing  antithesis.  There  is  no  conclu- 
sion-theme, the  short  concluding  period  being  formed  by  some  strong  pas- 
sage-work on  the  principal  figure  of  the  first  theme.  The  first  part  of  the 
movement  ends  in  E-flat  major,  and  is  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  is  not  very  long,  although  of  sufficient  length  to  be  in 
proportion  with  the  short  first  part  of  the  movement.  It  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  a  contrapuntal  working-out  of  the  first  theme,  in  which  working- 
out,  however,  new  melodic  developments  keep  cropping  up.  Toward  the 
end,  the  initial  figure  of  the  second  theme  —  which,  as  will  be  remembered, 
is  but  another  version  of  that  of  the  first  —  comes  in  for  a  brief  contra- 
puntal elaboration,  which  is  followed  by  the  characteristically  Beethovenish 
"moment  of  exhaustion,"  the  working-out  gradually  dying  away  in  myste- 
rious unearthly  antiphonal  harmonies  between  the  strings  and  wood-wind. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  first  theme  reasserts  itself  vs\  fortissimo,  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

This  part  is  quite  regular  in  its  relations  to  the  first,  the  second  theme 
now  coming  in  the  tonic,  C  major.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
development  of  the  first  theme  is  now  accompanied  by  a  more  sustained, 
cantabile  counter-theme, —  a  device  of  which  Mendelssohn  was  particularly 
fond  (vide  the  third  part  of  the  first  movement  of  his  Scotch  symphony), — 
and  one  of  the  long  holds  is  elaborated  into  a  beautiful  little  cadenza  for 
the  oboe.  The  change  of  key  for  the  second  theme  necessitates  a  change 
in  the  instrumentation  also :  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement  the  second 
theme  entered  fortissimo  in  the  horns,  in  E-flat  major;  here,  in  the  third 
part,  where  it  enters  in  C  major,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
plain  E-flat  horns  to  play  it,  so  that  Beethoven  —  unwilling  to  make  his 
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horn-players  change  their  crooks  for  only  a  few  measures  —  found  himself 
forced  to  transfer  the  passage  to  the  bassoons.  The  result  is  rather  unfort- 
unate, for  the  bassoons  sound  somewhat  veiled  and  timid,  in  comparison 
with  the  boldly  assertive  horns  in  the  first  part.  But  composers  of  Beet- 
hoven's day  were  not  infrequently  forced  to  make  concessions  of  this  sort. 
The  movement  ends  with  a  long  and  exceedingly  brilliant  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto  in  A-flat  major  (3-8  time),  is  in 
the  form  of  the  rondo  with  variations.  It  opens  with  the  announcement  of 
its  first  theme,  a  stately  and  expressive  melody,  sung  in  unison  by  the 
violas  and  'celli  over  a  simple  pizzicato  bass  in  the  double-basses,  the  clos- 
ing phrase  being  considerably  developed  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind, 
then  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings  together.*  This  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  seoond  theme,  an  heroic,  quasi-martial  phrase  in  A-flat  major, 
given  out  in  harmony  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  violins,  over  a  triplet 
arPeggi°  accompaniment  in  the  violas,  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  This  theme 
closes  with  a  bold  modulation  to  C  major,  and  is  forthwith  repeated  fortis- 
simo in  this  key  by  the  oboes,  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums,  while  all 
the  violins  and  violas  unite  upon  the  accompanying  triplet  figure.  A 
short  conclusion-phrase  in  mysterious  pianissimo  chromatic  harmony,  in  the 
strings  (without  double-basses)  and  bassoons,  closes  the  period  with  a  half- 
cadence  to  the  dominant  of  A-flat  major. 

The  second  period  corresponds  exactly  to  the  first,  it  being  the  first 
variation  thereof.  The  first  theme  appears  in  a  figural  variation  in  the 
violas  and  'celli  (even  sixteenth-notes)  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings  and  a  sustained  counter-phrase  in  the  clarinet.f  The 
variation  of  the  second  theme  consists  simply  of  substituting  arpeggj  in 
thirty-second-notes  for  the  triplet  arpeggj  in  sixteenth-notes. 

*  The  gradual  growih  of  this  theme  in  Beethoven's  mind  is  to  be  followed  very  fully  in  his  sketch-books;  it 
is  a  fine  and  characteristic  example  of  his  laborious  and  carefully  self-criticising  method  of  composition.  The 
first  form  in  which  this  noble  theme  appears  in  the  sketch-books  is  as  trivial  and  commonplace  as  possible, 
every  subsequent  change  it  goes  through  is  an  improvement,  until  we  at  last  find  it  in  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  symphony. 

t  One  of  the  progressions  in  this  clarinet  obligato  gave  rise,  according  to  Berlioz,  to  one  of  Fetis's  at- 
tempted "  corrections  "  in  the  French  edition  of  the  score,  which  he  was  editing.  The  clarinet  part  begins 
wiih  a  long-sustained  E-flat,  which,  in  the  fourth  measure,  forms  a  suspended  4th  over  the  B-flat  in  the  bass 
and  a  major  9th  over  the  D-flat  in  the  melody.     According  to  the  accepted   rules  of   harmony,  these   dis- 

,  sonances  ought  to  be  resolved  by  the  E-flat  in  the  clarinet  falling  to  D-flat  (3rd  of  the  bass  and  octave  of  the 
melody)  on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure.  But  Beethoven  has  held  this  E-flat  throughout  the  measure,  and 
made  it  progress  upward  to  E-natural  in  the  fifth  measure,  forming  the  3rd  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  of 
F  major.  This  upward  progression  of  a  suspended  dissonant  note  seemed  at  first  an  unpardonable  crime  to 
Fetis  ;  but  he  afterwards  thought  the  passage  over  and  found  it  to  be  an  exemplification  of  an  as  yet  unformu- 
lated law  of  harmony.     This  law  he  then  proceeded  to  formulate  as  follows  in  his  Traitt  cTHarmonie:  "A 

I  dissonant  note,  instead  of  falling  one  degree  to  a  consonant  interval,  may  progress  upward  by  a  semi-tone, 
whenever,  by  so  doing,  it  produces  a  passing  modulation  to  another  key."  This  is  just  what  Beethoven'* 
ascending  E-flat  does  :  the  E-natural  it  moves  to  produces  a  passing  modulation  from  A-flat  major  to  F  major. 
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In  the  third  variation,  which  follows,  we  have  the  theme  figurally  varied 
in  running  thirty-second-notes  in  the  violas  and  'celli,  the  counter-phrase 
now  coming  in  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  in  double  octaves,  the  varied 
theme  soon  passing  into  the  first  violins,  then  into  the  basses,  against  full 
harmony  in  repeated  sixteenth-notes  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra;  this 
extends  the  first  theme  to  three  times  its  original  length.  Next  follows 
a  little  interlude  of  passage- work  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  theme  in  the 
wood-wind.  Then  the  full  orchestra  precipitates  itself  fortissimo  upon  the 
second  theme  (in  C  major)  in  grand  plain  harmony.  Then  follows  a  brief 
episode  in  the  shape  of  a  staccato  melodic  variation,  based  on  the  initial 
figure  of  the  first  theme,  in  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  bassoon,  over  plain  pizzi- 
cato chords  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  basses,  and  waving  arpeggj 
in  the  first  violins.*  Some  crescendo  scale-passages  lead  to  a  fortissimo  re- 
appearance of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  theme 
now  appearing  in  close    imitation  (not    quite  strict    canon)  between  the 

violins  and  the  wood-wind.  A  long  coda  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 
The  third  movement,  Allegro  in  C  minor  (3-4  time),  is  a  scherzo  with 
.trio,  although  not  so  named  in  the  score.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Beethoven  scherzo :  the  rapid  tempo,  the  tricksy  effects  of  modulation 
and  instrumentation,  the  brilliant  humor.     It  is  perhaps  the  most  diabolic 

*  Lovers  of  musical  coincidences  maybe  interested  to  know  that  both  the  waving  arpeggj  and  the  harmony 
of  this  passage  (which  contains  some  very  characteristic  and  beautiful  modulations)  are  to  be  found  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  rhythm,  in  the  Trio  of  a  Minuet  in  one  of  Boccherini's  quintets;  only  the  staccato  melody  is 
wanting. 

Mme,  ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 

WILL  ACCEPT  ENGAGEMENTS  AFTER 
JANUARY  1,  1901. 

CHICKERING  PIANO  USED. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Fred.  R.  Comee, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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of  Beethoven's  scherzi ;  Berlioz  has  likened  it  to  a  scene  from  the  witches' 
Sabbath  on  the  Brocken.*  The  first  theme  is  eighteen  measures  long,  the 
two  measures  over  and  above  the  regulation  sixteen-measure  cut  being 
added  to  the  third  phrase.  The  thesis  is  given  out  pianissimo  by  the  basses 
in  octaves,  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns  answering  with  the  antithesis 
in  full  harmony.  This  first  theme  is  immediately  followed  by  the  second,  a 
bolder  phrase,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  two  horns  in  unison  over  a  stac- 
cato accompaniment  in  the  strings,  beginning  in  C  minor,  but  soon  modu- 
lating to  E-flat  minor,  and  carried  by  the  full  orchestra  through  G-flat 
major  back  to  E-flat  minor  again,  each  phrase  ending  on  the  dominant  by 
half-cadence.  These  two  themes  are  worked  up,  together  and  in  alterna- 
tion, with  some  elaborateness  in  the  way  of  running  counterpoint,  to  the 

end  of  the  Scherzo,  in  C  minor. 

The  Trio  (same  time  and  tempo)  in  C  major  is  a  well  worked-out  fugato 
on  an- energetic  subject  of  humorous,  almost  comic  character,  the  fugued 
writing  being,  however,  strictly  adapted  to  the  regular  scherzo  form  of  two 
repeated  sections.  Then  comes  the  repetition  of  the  Scherzo.  The  treat- 
ment is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  first  working-out,  the  instru- 
mentation being  totally  different,  now  running  to  pizzicati  in  the  strings 
and  staccato  phrases  in  the  wood- wind,  the  whole  being  kept  steadily  in 
pianissimo.     Some  little  clucking  notes  in  the  upper  register  of  the  bas- 

*  Here  is  another  curious  coincidence.  The  first  nine  notes  (filling  four  measures)  of  the  principal  theme 
of  this  scherzo  are  identical  (barring  the  difference  of  key)  with  the  first  nine  notes  of  the  theme  of  the  Finale 
'in  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony.  But  the  rhythm  is  so  utterly  different  that  the  ear  perceives  do  similarity 
whatever  between  the  two  themes. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme, 

For  the  twenty -four  Boston  Concerts, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes 
by  William  F.  Apthorp,  j*  Jt  j*  jt  jt 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  one 

dollar.     Bound  copies  of   the    Programme   for  the  entire  season  can  be 

had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.     Address  all 

communications  to 

F.  R.  COHEE,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Brown    University. 


A  course  of  analytical  and  descrip- 
tive lectures  on  the  music  performed 
by  the      &       &       £>       &       £>       £> 

Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

at  Infantry  Hall,  Providence,  during 
the  present  season,  will  be   given    by 


Mr.  HANS  SCHNEIDER 

IN 

SAYLES  HALL 

On   the   TUESDAY   preceding   each   concert,  at   4  P.M. 

ADMISSION  FREE. 


The  management  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  heartily 
endorse  these  lectures,  and  most  sincerely  commend  the  generous  action 
of  Brown  University. 
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Paderewski 

Fund  for  American  Composers* 

Competition  of  1900- J  901. 


Three  prizes  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  each  are 
offered  for  the  current  year  for  the  best  compositions  sub- 
mitted by  American  composers,  as  follows:  — 

1.  For  a  piece  for  full  orchestra. 

2.  For  a  piece  for  chorus,  with  orchestra]  accompani- 
ment, with  or  without  solo  voice  parts. 

3.  For  a  piece  of  chamber  music,  for  any  combination 
of  instruments. 

The  term  "American  composers  "  is  restricted  to  those 
born  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  compositions  offered  for  prizes  are  to  be  submitted 
on  or  before  May  1,  1901,  and  will  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Judges  appointed  by  Mr.  Paderewski,  namely:  Messrs.  W. 
Gericke,  B.  J.  Lang,  Carl  Zerrahn,  W.  F.  Apthorp,  of  Bos- 
ton; Messrs.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  W.  Henderson,  H.  T.  Finck, 
J.  Huneker,  of  New  York;  and  Prof.  S.  Sanford,  of  New 
Haven. 

The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Judges  is  to 
be  binding  on  all  parties  concerned. 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  competition 
should  be  addressed  to 

OTTO    ROTH,  Secretary, 

Back  Bay  P.O.,  Box  174, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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soons  have  a  peculiarly  weird,  diabolico-comic  effect.  The  elaborate 
working-out  of  the  second  theme  at  last  merges  into  a  long  dominant 
organ-point  in  the  basses,  while  the  kettle-drums  as  persistently  keep  ham- 
mering away  at  the  tonic,  over  which  the  first  violins  keep  reiterating  a 
figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  in  even,  dead  pianissimo ;  then  come 
eight  measures  of  crescendo,  leading  over  to  the  finale,  with  which  the 
Scherzo  is  connected,  without  any  intermediate  wait. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  a  grand 
triumphant  march-like  theme,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra. 
This  heroic  theme  is  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  always  fortissimo 
and  by  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra,  until  it  is  followed  by  an  equally 
heroic  and  somewhat  more  distinguished  second  theme,  also  in  C  major. 
This  theme  is  more  briefly  developed,  still  in  fortissimo,  until  it  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  a  more  vivacious,  if  not  more  brilliant,  third  theme  in  the  domi- 
nant, G  major.     In  this  third  theme,  in  which  phrases  in  piano  keep  alter- 
nating with  others  in  forte,  the  rhythm  changes  to  what  is  essentially  1 2-8 
time ;  its  development  ends  with  a  climax  of  the  full  orchestra  in  the  origi- 
nal 4-4  rhythm  of  the  movement,  leading  to  a  fourth,  or  conclusion-theme, 
also  in  G  major,  first  announced  by  the  middle  strings,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
soons, with  brisk  little  squib-like  counter-figures  m  the  first  violins,  and  then 
briefly  developed  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  in  the  tonic,  C  major.     This  first  part  is  repeated. 

Then  follows  a  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  third  theme,  in  the  triplet 
rhythm,  is  most  elaborately  worked  out,  the  development  leading  at  last  to 
a  tremendous  climax  which  closes  the  free  fantasia  in  the  dominant  key  of 
G  major.  Now  comes  a  curious  and  wholly  original  episode  ;  the  theme  of 
the  Scherzo  returns,  and  is  worked  up  briefly  in  a  new  way,  with  new  or- 
chestration, ending  with  a  passage  of  long-sustained  pianissimo  and  then 
crescendo,  very  similar  to  the  one  which  led  over  from  the  Scherzo  itself  to 
the  Finale.  Indeed,  this  passage  here  leads  to  the  triumphant  return  of 
the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

riUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
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This  third  part  is  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  save  that  the 
third  and  conclusion  themes  now  come  in  the  tonic.  The  concise  develop- 
ment of  the  conclusion-theme  leads  immediately  to  the  Coda,  which  begins 
with  some  brisk  passage-work  on  the  third  theme,  worked  up  to  a  climax 
which  leads  to  a  strong,  and  strongly  insisted-on,  half-cadence  in  the  tonic 
key.  This  is  followed  by  a  fortissimo  announcement  of  a  figure  from  the 
second  theme  by  the  bassoons,  answered  "piano  dolce"  by  the  horns.  This 
figure,  which  is  taken  from  the  antithesis  of  the  second  theme  (as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  first  and  third  parts  of  the  movement),  now  appears  as  the 
thesis  of  what  might  almost  be  called  a  new  theme,  and  is  worked  up  in 
two  successive  climaxes,  the  second  of  which,  going  crescendo  poco  a  poco  e 
se7np?-e  piu  allegro,  leads  to  the  final  "  apotheosis  "  of  the  symphony,  Presto 
in  C  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  conclusion-theme  is  worked  up  with  the 
utmost  energy,  in  true  Beethoven  fashion, —  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
peroration  to  the  Egmont  and  third  Leonore  overtures  ;  only  that  here  —  as 
later  in  the  finale  to  the  eighth  symphony,  in  F  major  —  Beethoven  seems 
absolutely  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  stop,  and  keeps  hammering  away 
at  full  chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  for  forty  measures,  in  sheer  mad 
jubilation. 
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Boston  "     ,       ,  M  . 

.   Academy  of  Music, 

Symphony  i  Philadelphia. 

w  K  *jT    Twentieth  Season,  1900-1901. 

y^V  "i  ^.  I  Sixteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia. 

fir.  WILHELfl   QERICKE,  Conductor. 


THIRD  CONCERT, 

HONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  14, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAHriE. 

Karl  Maria  von  Weber      -        -        -  -        Jubilee  Overture 

Josef  Haydn     -        -        -  -    Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  D 

Allegro  moderate 

Adagio. 

Allegro. 

Richard  Wagner         "  Waldweben,"  from  u  Siegf ried"  Act  IL,  Scene  2 
Richard  Strauss        -        -       Symphonic  Fantasie,  ''In  Italy/'  Op.  16 

I.    On  the  Campagna:  Andante  (Q  major)      -         -  4-4 
II.    Amid  Rome's  Ruins:  Allegro  molto  con  brio 

(C  major)        -  6-4  (3-2) 

III.  On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento  :  Andantino  (A  major)  3-8 

Piu  mosso  (A  minor)        6-8 

IV.  Neapolitan  Folk-Life:  Allegro  molto  (G  major)  2-4 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  HUGO  BECKER. 


See  page  33  for  the  Programme  for  the  Second  Series. 
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Everett  Piano  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  York  Warerooms,  141=143  Fifth  Avenue 
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Jubilee  Overture Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  on  Dec.  18,  1786; 
died  in  London  on  June  5,  1826.) 

This  overture,  as  well  as  a  Jubilee  Cantata,  was  written  for  the  festival 
to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  the  King  of  Saxony. 
The  overture,  however,  has  no  connection  with  the  cantata,  but  is  a  sepa- 
rate work ;  the  autograph  score  bears  the  date  Dresden,  September  20,  18 18. 
It  was  first  performed  in  this  country  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  on  April  22,  1843. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  stately,  pompous  introduction,  Adagio  in  E 
major  (3-4  time),  which  soon  makes  way  for  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
Presto  assai  in  E  major  (2-2  time).  The  first  theme  enters  fortissimo  in  the 
full  orchestra,  with  the  characteristic  Weberish  rush,  and  is  developed  at 
considerable  length.  A  descending  phrase  in  the  'celli,  after  a  sustained 
chord  of  the  dominant  7th  of  B  major,  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  light, 
dancing  second  theme  in  the  dominant,  B  major,  in  the  wood-wind  and 
horns.  The  extended  development  of  this  theme  leads  to  the  free  fantasia, 
in  which  the  working-out  is  largely  of  a  contrapuntal  character.  The  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  entirely  regular  in  its  recapitulation  of  the  first, 
the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the  tonic,  E  major.  There  is  a  coda, 
Andante  in  E  major  (3-4  time),  on  "  Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz  "  (God  save 
the  King),  the  theme  being  given  in  full  harmony  by  the  wind  band,  while 
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Imparts  new  life  and  vigor  to  brain  and  body. 


Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  package  only. 
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My  dear  little  friend,  I  am  so  happy  you  called  around.  I  got  the 
piano  of  my  heart  at  last.  Now,  Mary,  don't  forget  the  name.  When  your 
papa  is  going  to  buy  one  for  you,  remember  it  is  the 

MATCHLESS 
CUNNINGHAM 

And  I  wish  to  say  to  you  it  is  matchless  in  tone,  matchless  in  touch,  and 
matchless  in  artistic  beauty. 

Fifteen  years'  warranty  is  given  with  every  piano,  and  the  standing 
offer  of  $25,000  by  the  Company  for  a  better  made  instrument  ought  to  be 
sufficient  without  going  into  further  details.  It  is  manufactured  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  fact  of  which  this  city  ought  to  be  proud. 

If  not  convenient  to  call  at  their  warerooms,  write  for  list.  Cash  if 
you  have  it,  time  if  you  wish  it. 


The  Cunningham  Piano  Co 


1105  Chestnut  Street. 
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the  strings  play  whizzing  counterpoint  against  it.  This  overture  is  scored 
for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, 1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings,  2  piccolo-flutes,  tri- 
angle, bass-drum,  and  cymbals  being  added  in  the  coda.  The  published 
score  bears  no  dedication. 


Concerto  for  Violoncello,   in  D  major       ....     Josef  Haydn. 

(Born  at  Rohrau-on-the-Leitha,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31,  1732; 
died  in  Vienna  on  May  31,  1809.) 

The  form  of  the  first  movement  is  irregular.  It  begins  with  an  intro- 
ductory orchestral  ritornello,  Allegro  i?ioderato  in  D  major  (4-4  time),  in 
which  the  first  and  second  themes  are  given  out,  together  with  some  sub- 
sidiary passage-work.  The  solo  instrument  enters  on  the  first  theme  in  the 
tonic,  then  passes  through  some  virtuoso  passage-work  and  a  brief  orches- 
tral tutti  to  the  second  theme  in  the  dominant,  A  major.  From  this  point 
on,  the  solo  part  is  devoted  either  to  new  thematic  material  or  to  brilliant 
show-passages,  until  at  last  the  second  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  and  is 
developed  much  as  before.  A  long  unaccompanied  cadenza  (written  by 
F.-A.  Gevaert)  leads  to  a  short  closing  tutti. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  in  A  major  (2-4  time),  presents  the 
extended  development  of  a  principal  theme,  followed  by  a  secondary  sub- 
sidiary in  C  major,  and  a  brief  return  of  the  principal  theme  in  the  tonic. 
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The  third  movement,  Allegro  in  D  major  (6-8  time),  is  a  brilliantly-written 
Rondo  of  the  well-known  Haydn  type  :  on  two  principal  themes  with  some 
subsidiaries.     Here  also  Gevaert  has  introduced  a  cadenza. 

The  concerto  is  played  at  this  concert  from  Gevaert's  edition,  and  the 
solo  part  has  been  doubtless  considerably  retouched  by  him.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  a  full  score,  and  cannot  give  the  composition  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  work  is  dedicated  by  Gevaert  "  to  the  memory  of  the  highly 
gifted  virtuoso,  Joseph  Servais." 


ENTR'ACTE. 

OLD  AND  NEW. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  recently  gave  in  Boston  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive example  of  one  way  of  playing  a  thoroughly  old  composition. 
The  work  was  Weber's  A-flat  major  sonata ;  not  so  old,  by  actual  count  of 
years,  as  many  other  things  we  hear  at  concerts  nowadays,  but,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  about  as  old  as  anything  one  can  think  of. 

As  a  rule,  the  men  whose  works  age  most  quickly  are  the  pioneers,  the 
men  who  start  out  in  a  new  direction.  And,  as  a  pianoforte  writer,  Weber 
was  distinctly  a  pioneer.  He  was  eleven  years  older  than  Franz  Schubert, 
and  died  two  years  before  him ;  one  is  apt  to  forget  this,  for,  of  the  two 
men,  Weber  represents  the  more  modern  direction.     Both  were  romanti- 
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cists ;  but  Weber  had  not  only  the  romantic  feeling,  but  also  the  romantic 
manner,  the  romantic  style.  It  was  only  Schubert's  peculiar  cast  of  feel- 
ing that  prevented  him  from  being  thoroughly  a  classicist ;  his  style  was 
classic,  his  treatment  of  the  pianoforte,  entirely  that  of  his  day.  He 
expressed  his  romanticism  through  a  classic  idiom.  Weber's  idiom  was 
•  newer ;  he  treated  the  pianoforte  in  a  more  modern  style,  paving  the  way 
for  John  Field  and  Chopin.  Feeling  apart,  the  only  really  new,  modern 
element  in  Schubert  was  his  harmony,  his  fondness  for  frequent  and  often 

daring  modulation ;  in  this  one  matter  he  was  even  more  modern  than 
Weber.  But,  summing  up  both  men,  and  setting  off  one  against  the  other, 
you  find  that,  as  a  pianoforte  writer,  Weber,  and  not  Schubert,  was  the 
real  romantic  pioneer. 

But,  as  is  true  of  most  pioneers,  Weber  only  went  to  a  certain  length 
in  the  modern  romantic  direction.  He  showed  the  way,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  others  who  far  outstripped  him.  He  also  made  some  false 
starts ;  not  all  his  innovations  proved  durable.  Chopin,  who,  after  all,  was 
the  man  who  firmly  fixed  the  modern  style  of  pianoforte  writing,  the 
modern  treatment  of  the  instrument,  retained  only  a  part  of  what  he  had 
found  in  Weber,  discarding  the  rest.  Nothing  in  Chopin's  treatment  of  the 
pianoforte  has  ever  been  discarded  by  any  of  his  successors  ;  Liszt,  Rubin- 
stein, Tausig,  and  other  great  modern  masters  of  the  keyboard  may  have 
added  to  Chopin,  but  have  left  none  of  him  out.  All  Chopin's  innovations 
in  pianoforte  writing  have  proved  permanent ;  many  of  Weber's  soon  be- 
came obsolete. 
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And  it  is  just  this  combination  of  the  new  and  the  old  in  Weber,  this 
mixture  of  the  essentially  modern  with  the  obsolete,  that  gives  his  piano- 
forte music  so  very  old  an  air.  The  essentially  modern  romanticism  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  merely  half-romanticism  of  his  style,  throw  the  obsolete 
half  of  the  latter  into  relief ;  and  a  sonata  of  his  seems  now  really  older, 
seems  to  belong  more  to  a  by-gone  period,  than  one  by  Mozart  or  a  suite 
by  Bach,  where  the  frankly  archaic  manner  fits  the  classic  matter  to  a  T. 
You  accept  the  oldness  of  Bach  or  Mozart  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but 
Weber's  keeps  surprising  you,  and  you  can  not  forget  it. 

Now,  in  playing  Weber's  A-flat  major  sonata,  the  other  afternoon,  Mr. 
Bauer  performed  quite  a  surprising  feat.  I  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  he  played  it  as  Weber  himself  used  to  ;  indeed,  I  am  morally  sure  he 
did  not.  But  he  played  it  so  as  to  make  it  produce  the  impression  upon 
our  modern  ears  that  I  am  pretty  sure  it  must  have  produced  upon  the 
ears  of  listeners  in  Weber's  day,  when  he  played  it  to  them.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  taken  for  granted  that  Weber's  playing  of  the  sonata,  could  we 
hear  it  now,  would  not  affect  us  at  all  as  it  did  his  contemporaries  ;  in  the 
same  way,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Bauer's  playing  of  the  work 
would  not  have  affected  Weber's  listeners  as  it  does  us.  But  I  am  morally 
certain  that  Mr.  Bauer's  playing  affects  us  essentially  as  Weber's  did  them. 
That  is,  Mr.  Bauer  gives  us  a  true  interpretation  and  impression  of 
the   composition.     As    he    played   the    sonata    on    that   occasion,  it  no 
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longer  sounded  old ;  what  was  obsolete  in  its  style  stood  out  in  no  promi- 
nence, matter  and  manner,  spirit  and  style,  seemed  in  complete  harmony, 
and  the  impression  produced  by  the  whole  was  delightfully  fresh,  lively, 
truly  romantic.     He  brought  the  work  home  to  us. 

The  means  by  which  Mr.  Bauer  achieved  this  result  do  not  interest  me 
particularly ;  neither  do  I  think  I  could  discover  them  if  I  tried.  Such 
things  are  an  artist's  secret ;  he  is  not  even  necessarily  conscious  of  them 
himself.  But  the  result  itself  does  interest  me  greatly ;  it  seems  to  me 
thoroughly  artistic  in  the  highest  sense,  the  result  at  which  all  players  and 
singers  of  old  works  ought  chiefly  to  aim  :  to  make  them  sound  to  us  as 
they  sounded  to  the  composer's  contemporaries.  And  the  important  part 
of  the  matter,  the  item  upon  which  I  would  lay  the  strongest  stress,  is  that 
this  result  can,  in  general,  not  be  obtained  by  playing  and  singing  old 
works  exactly  as  they  were  played  and  sung  in  the  composer's  day.  The 
same  impression  can  not,  in  general,  be  produced  by  the  same  means,  but 
only  by  different  ones. 

This  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  old  works  should  be  what 
•is  often  called  "modernized."  That  is  quite  another  matter.  An  old 
work  should  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  its  composer ;  what  he  regarded 
as  its  main  gist  should  be  so  regarded  by  us  also.  Not  long  ago  I  took 
occasion  to  say  something  in  the  Transcript  in  criticism  of  the  now  current 
style  of  singing  Handel's  airs.  I  now  begin  to  fear  that  what  I  said  was 
open  to  misconstruction.     What  I  said  was,  in  the  main,  that  all  that  was 
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demanded  of  singers  in  Handel's  day  was  a  perfect  bel  canto ;  that  emo- 
tional expression  was  not  to  be  specialized,  but  that  what  emotional  ele- 
ment there  was  in  the  singer's  delivery  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  beyond 
that  general  fervor  which  may.  be  characterized  as  an  absence  of  apathy. 
But  I  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Handel's 
airs  ought  to  be  sung  now  exactly  as  they  were  sung  by,  say,  Farinelli  or 
Caffarelli.  Exactly  what  style  those  great  soprani  sang  in  neither  I  nor 
anyone  else  knows  now ;  and,  whatever  it  was  like,  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  it  would  not  go  down  today  with  anybody.  At  all  events,  I  know  that 
the  late  Julius  Eichberg  (an  excellent  judge),  who  had  heard  the  great  Ru- 
bini  sing,  after  that  artist  had  left  the  stage,  told  me  one  day  that  his  sing- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  perfect  things  he  had  ever  listened  to,  but  that 
nobody  would  stand  it  nowadays.  And  Rubini  was  some  seventy  years 
nearer  to  our  time  than  Farinelli. 

What  I  really  meant  was  that,  as  Handel  saw  in  the  voice-part  of  his 
airs  not  so  much  an  independent  melody  as  one  strand  in  a  contrapuntal 
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web,  as  he  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  for  beautifully  perfect  vocalism  rather 
than  for  dramatic  declamation,  we  should  now  look  upon  it  in  the  same 
light  as  he.  That  is,  we  should  conceive  his  airs  in  the  same  spirit  as  he. 
The  precise  style  of  singing  is  another  matter ;  the  best  that  we  can  ask 
for,  the  one  that  will  most  surely  reveal  to  us  the  true  quality  and  char- 
acter of  his  music,  is  the  best  style  of  our  own  day.     To  try  to  revive  the 

style  of  his  day  —  even  if  this  could  be  successfully  done  —  would  be  no 
better  than  trying  to  restore  the  Elizabethan  pronunciation  of  English  in 

acting  Shakspere.     We  could  probably  not  understand  Farinelli's  singing 

of  Handel  any  better  than  we  could  Shakspere's  own  acting  of  Hamlet. 

If  it  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  determine  the  precise  means 

by  which  the  spirit  of  old  works  is  to  be  kept  fresh,  the  means  by  which 

they  are  to  be  made  to  sound  to  us  as  they   sounded  to  the   composer's 

contemporaries,  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  point  out  certain  obstacles  which 

the  modern  performer  must  surmount  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  this.     As  far 

as  regards  instrumental  compositions,  one  prime  obstacle  lies  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  matter  and  stares  us  in  the  face.  Cela  saute  aux  yeux  ! 
This  is  the  enormous  development  of  modern  instrumental  technique. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  is  nevertheless  entirely  true,  that  many, 
probably  most,  old  wrorks  are  too  easy  for  our  modern  players.  In  musi- 
cal performance  there  is  a  certain  brilliancy,  emotional  pungency,  over- 
masteringness    of    impression   that    comes    from    the    player's    doing   his 

uttermost.  It  is  hard  to  do  easily  what  another  man  can  do  only  by  strain- 
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ing  every  nerve ;  the  result  is  not  the  same.  When  Mr.  Siloti  played 
.Chopin's  B-flat  minor  Scherzo  here  some  years  ago,  it  became  quite 
evident  that  he  could  not  play  it  really  brilliantly  except  at  a  faster  tempo 
than  the  composer  intended.  The  thing  must  be  played  with  push ; 
and  Chopin's  tempo  gave  no  push  to  Mr.  Siloti's  wonderful  fingers.  It 
was  too  easy  for  him. 

It  is  hard  for  our  pianists  to  appreciate  that  some  simple-looking  scale- 
passages  in  Mozart's  concertos  were  quite  astonishing  feats  of  virtuosity 
in  his  day,  and  that  they  were  played  in  the  grand  virtuoso  spirit.  And, 
if  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  this  nowadays,  it  is  doubly  hard  to  do  it.  How 
is  a  pianist  to  be  hair-raising  with  what  he  can  play  like  rolling  off  a  log  ? 
Yet,  if  a  Mozart  concerto  is  to  be  made  to  sound  to  us  as  it  sounded  to 
Mozart's  hearers,  it  absolutely  must  be  made  hair-raising  in  some  way  or 

other.  Play  it  as  Mozart  himself  played  it,  and  it  will  sound  nothing  but 
tame  ;  and  the  worst  of  the  business  is  that  just  the  one  item  in  Mozart's 
playing  which  it  is  worth  while,  nay,  indispensable,  to  preserve  is  precisely 
the  one  which  lies  most  outside  a  modern  pianist's  power :  to  play  the 
thing  as  if  it  were  very  difficult. 

The  immense  development  of  modern  instrumental  technique  has  ousted 
more  old  works  from  the  repertory  than  the  changes  of  taste  and  fashion. 
There  are  some  old  works  that  can  be  played  now  in  the  right  spirit  only 
by  pupils,  by  beginners.  They  have  slipped  from  the  virtuoso's  grasp. 
Of  course  all  old  works  are  not  so  easy  as  all  that.     And,  if  you  look  into 
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the  matter  carefully,  you  will  see  that  it  is,  in  general,  the  most  difficult 
ones,  the  ones  demanding  the  greatest  technique,  that  have  best  held  their 
own  in  our  present  concert  repertory.  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  pianoforte 
sonatas  are  virtually  dead,  hardly  a  pianist  ever  plays  them  in  public  now ; 
but  Bach's  Well-  Tempered  Clavichord  is  coming  into  fashion.  No  virtuoso 
has  yet  acquired  so  stupendous  a  technique  that  he  can  not  find  a  Bach 
fugue  good  fun.'  Note,  too,  that,  whereas  Mozart's  pianoforte  sonatas 
have  lapsed  from  the  present  repertory,  his  symphonies  have  not,  The 
case  is  a  curious  one  ;  for  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  Mozart  sonatas 
which  are  in  no  wise  more  "  old-fashioned  "  than  the  G  minor  symphony, 
the  Jupiter,  or  the  one  in  E-flat  major.  They  stand  in  exactly  the  same 
relation  to  modern  pianoforte  writing  that  these  symphonies  do  to  modern 
orchestration ;  the  pianoforte  writing  is  quite  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  the 
instrumentation.  Aye,  but  the  symphonies  are  not  half  so  easy  as  the 
sonatas ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  such  matters  as  conception,  reading, 
phrasing,  or  expression,  but  of  a  purely  technical  point.  To  play  a 
Mozart  symphony  with  technical  perfection  has  not  become  an  easy  matter 
yet;  to  play  one  of  his  sonatas  perfectly  is  easy  enough  to  a  modern 
virtuoso.  No  orchestra  in  the  world  has  reached  the  point  where  it  can 
safely  treat  a  Mozart  symphony  with  nonchalance. 

"  BEWUSSTVOLL  UNBEWUSST." 

I  was  much  interested  recently  to  hear  the  comments  made  by 
several  people  upon  the  incidental  music  to  Ben-Hur,  as  now  given 
at      the      Colonial     Theatre,    Boston.        This     music    was    written    by 
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Mr.  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley.  With  the  exception  of  the  incidental  music  to 
The  Sunken  Bell,  by  Mr.  Aime  Lachaume,  given  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  last  winter,  it  is  the  first  music  of  the  sort  that  I  have  heard 
which  is  entirely  modern,  even  ultra-modern,  in  spirit :  modern  in  its  feel- 
ing, modern  in  harmony,  melody,  and  colouring.  In  short,  modern  all 
through,  and  nothing  but  modern.  This  music  of  Mr.  Kelley's  is  as  much 
up  to  date  as  anything  we  have  heard  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Vincent 
d'  Indy,  Chabrier,  Charles  Martin  Loerner,  or  Richard  Strauss.  It  belongs 
distinctly  to  our  musical  "  Now."  I  may  also  say,  in  passing,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  entirely  fine,  both  as  music  in  itself,  and  in  its  dramatic  relations  to 
the  play.  It  filled  the  bill  completely,  and  with  now  and  then  a  stroke  of 
evident  genius. 

Now,  the  idiom  of  this  music  is  the  very  last  with  which  a  general  theatre- 
going  public  —  which  is  not  a  symphony-concert  public  —  would  be  sup- 
posably  familiar.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  not  really  familiar 
to  an  audience  in  Symphony  Hall ;  that  is,  to  a  large  majority  of 
the  same.  Upon  the  whole,  only  our  younger  musicians  and  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  our  concert-going  public  feel  themselves  easily 
and  comfortably  at  home  in  this  present,  post-Wagnerian  musical  idiom. 
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Many,  perhaps  most,  of  us  are  gradually  coming  to  it ;  but  compara- 
tively few  of  us  have  got  to  complete  familiarity  with  it  yet.  To  the 
larger  part  even  of  symphony  audiences  it  is  still  something  in  the 
"  Future."  Then,  what  must  it  not  be  to  a  general  theatre  audience 
to-day,  many  of  whom  are  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  haunting  concert- 
rooms,  and  a  good  half  of  whom  have  presumably  never  heard  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  or  Richard  Strauss  ?  To  such  people  it  must  be,  one  would 
think,  veritable  musical  (or  unmusical)  Choctaw. 

Yet  the  five  or  six  persons  with  whom  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Kelley's  music, 
after  the  Thursday  evening's  performance  last  week,  all  agreed  sponta- 
neously in  finding  it  admirable  in  the  highest  degree ;  they  had  enjoyefl  it 
to  the  top  of  their  bent,  as  they  had  hardly  ever  enjoyed  incidental  music 
before.  And  not  one  of  them  was  a  musician  ;  not  one  of  them,  an 
habitual  concert-goer,  nor  even  an  especially  musical  person  in  any  way. 
And  yet  these  utter  laymen,  these  almost  profane  persons,  found  that  this 
esoteric  music  spoke  to  them  intelligibly,  and  moved  them  as  the  composer 
himself  could  have  wished  them  moved.  The  matter  is  to  me  a  highly 
interesting  one. 

It  reminds  me,  to  begin  with,  of  what  was  said  (I  now  forget  by  whom) 
when  the  Wagnerian  Music-Drama  was  beginning  to  make  real  headway 
with  the  general  public  —  say,  in  the  late  'seventies  and  early  'eighties  : 
that  here  was  Opera  which  appealed  to  the  unmusical  as  well  as  to  the 
musical ;  that  here  was  great  music  which  the  layman  could  understand 
emotionally  and  responsively  vibrate  to.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  hosts 
of  people  who  had  never  found  Opera  anything  but  a  ridiculous  bore  began 
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to  be  regular  and  enthusiastic  attendants  at  Wagnerian  performances. 
Note,  too,  that  this  very  music  of  Wagner's  had  long  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  musicians,  and  that  it  really  took  a  new  generation  of  them  fully 
to  understand  it.  But  the  thitherto  unmusical  (and  perhaps  still  unmu- 
sical) theatre-goers  had  but  to  come,  hear,  and  be  thrilled.  The  newness 
of  the  musical  idiom  was  nothing  to  them :  they  drank  it  all  in  with  as 
much  avidity  and  delight  as  my  unmusical  (or  half-musical  —  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  impolite)  friends  did  Mr.  Kelley's  music  to  Ben-Hur  at  the  Colonial. 
Why? 

The  music  of  any  given  period  in  history  faithfully  reflects  the  general 
spirit  of  that  period,  what  we  call  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  as  far  as  Music 
can.     Now,  the  spirit  of  an  age  is  a  very  pervasive  thing ;  it  affects  pretty 

nearly  everybody,  except  some  few  tardigrades  who  are  born  out  of  their 
time.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  reflected,  more  or  less  distinctly,  by  well- 
nigh  everything  that  is  thought,  done,  written  in  that  age.  Not  that  all  re- 
flections are  equally  intelligible  to  all  people  ;  for  they  are  not.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  sympathetically  recognized,  if  they 
could  be  made  intelligible. 

Every  successive  age  brings  with  it  a  new  cast  of  habitual  feeling,  new 
material,  social,  intellectual,  aesthetic  demands,  a  certain  inevitable  "  trans- 
valuation  of  values,"  as  Nietzsche  says.  And,  in  so  far  as  these  new 
demands,  this  new  transvaluation,  are  to  be  faithfully  reflected  by,  and 
embodied  in,  the  Art  of  the  age,  they  necessitate  the  formation  of  a  new 
artistic  idiom  —  a  new  idiom  of  line  and  colour  in  Painting,  a  new  form- 
idiom  in  Sculpture,  a  new  correlation  of  the  harmony  of  verse  and  rhyme 
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to  the  idea  to  be  expressed  in  Poetry,  a  new  melodic  and  harmonic  idiom 
in  Music.  And  it  is  the  unavoidable  newness,  the  uncustomariness,  of 
this  artistic  idiom  that  renders  its  reflection  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age 
incomprehensible  at  first  to  the  aesthetic  layman,  and  even  to  the  tradition- 
bound  artist.  Everyone  who  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  Art — and 
most  people  have,  in  their  way  —  is  ready,  nay,  anxious,  to  have  the  fine 
arts  speak  to  him  intelligibly  of  the  thought,  feeling,  and  general  psychical 
temper  of  the  age  he  lives  in ;  only  few  can  at  once  understand  what  the 
fine  arts  say  to  him  on  these  matters,  because  of  the  new  language,  or 
idiom,  they  employ.  Could  he  but  understand  the  idiom,  his  ears  would 
be  open  to  the  message ;  nay,  he  would  perceive  for  himself  how  nicely 
adapted  the  idiom  was  to  that  very  message.  But  he  has  first  to  learn  the 
new  idiom ;  and,  if  he  be  no  specialist,  this  will  take  him  some  time. 
Perhaps  only  his  children  will  really  understand  it. 

Now,  in  pure  music  the  only  key  to  the  gist  of  what  is  to  be  expressed 
is  the  musical  means  of  expression.  If  the  music  is  to  be  understood,  its 
melodic  and  harmonic  idiom  must  be  understood.  And  to  the  person  of 
musical  organization,  no  matter  how  uncultivated, —  to  the  person  who 
sees  in  Nelly  Bly  something  more  organic  than  a  mere  hap-hazard  succes- 
sion of  sounds, —  Music  is  seldom  neutral ;  it  generally  means  something 
to  him,  either  this  or  that,  but  not  nothing.  What  he  calls  failing  to 
understand  it  means,  for  the  most  part,  understanding  it  wrong.  You  say 
you  can  make  nothing  out  of  this  or  that  new  composition ;  but  the  truth 
is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  that  you  really  do  make  something  out  of  it,  and 
something  you  do  not  like.     A  musical  idiom  you  do  not  understand  is, 
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strictly  speaking,  an  idiom  you  misunderstand ;  in  this  it  is  different  from 
an  unknown  speech-idiom,  or  language,  which  says  absolutely  nothing  to 
you.  An  unfamiliar  musical  idiom  has  much  the  same  effect  upon  you 
that  his  English-speaking  companions  on  the  stage  had  upon  Tommaso 
Salvini. 

When  the  elder  Salvini  first  acted  with  an  English-speaking  company  in 
this  country,  he  said  that  he  could  have  done  nothing  at  all,  unless  he  had 
known  all  the  parts  in  the  play  as  well  as  his  own.  "  I  have  to  know  what 
the  other  people  are  saying  to  me  on  the  stage  ;  for,  as  I  do  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  English,  I  should  be  continually  at  fault  if  I  did  not. 
Your  English  and  American  modes  of  expression,  by  vocal  inflexion, 
gesture,  and  play  of  feature  are  so  different  from  our  Italian  modes,  that 
the  people  with  me  on  the  stage  always  seem  to  me  to  be  saying  just  the 
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Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos. 
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and  scientifically  developed  scale-plan,  it  renders  as  much  volume  as  is  commonly  found  in 
the  large  parlor  grand,  with  a  rarer  purity  of  tone.  And  then  it  stands  in  tune  and 
will  wear.  People  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  grands  know  that  their  failings  have 
been  that  they  have  not  stood  in  tune  nor  worn  any  too  well. 
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opposite  of  what  they  really  are  !  "  And,  as  Salvini's  Italian  frabit  led  him 
to  misinterpret  our  American  gestures,  vocal  inflexions,  and  expressive 
play  of  feature,  so  do  most  of  us  incline  to  misinterpret  a  musical  idiom 
which  we  do  not  understand.  It  means  to  us  just  the  opposite  of  what  it 
meant  to  the  composer. 

In  most  cases  new  melodic  and  harmonic  traits  in  a  composition  strike 
us,  not  so  much  as  unmeaning  as  they  do  as  ugly  and  unmusical.  The 
Ugly  in  Music  is  almost  always  the  Uncomprehended ;  as  soon  as  we  see 
its  meaning,  its  connection  with  the  context,  the  ugliness  vanishes,  and  we 
find  it  beautiful  —  because  at  last  we  see  its  true  significance.  How  many 
people,  think  you,  liked  the  first  chord  in  Tristan  und  Isolde  the  first  time 
they  heard  it  ?  Most  people  probably  found  it  singularly  hideous ;  be- 
cause, being  an  unusually  ambiguous  chord,  it  gave  their  ear  no  clue  to  its 
progression.  But,  after  hearing  it  once  or  twice,  and  feeling  the  inherent 
musical  logic  of  its  progression,  they  must  have  found  it  beautiful  enough. 

Thus  our  feeling  of  estrangement  in  face  of  new,  unaccustomed  melodic 
and  harmonic  forms,  in  face  of  a  new  musical  idiom,  comes  more  from  our 
actually  misunderstanding  and  misinterpreting  it  than  from  a  simple  lack 
of  understanding.  The  thing  is  positive,  not  merely  negative.  And,  as 
soon  as  we  get  a  clue  to  the  right  significance,  we  begin  to  understand  the 
thing  aright  and  appreciate  its  true  artistic  value.  But  such  clue  comes 
only  slowly  to  the  musical  layman,  the  half-musician,  the  outsider. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  desirable  clue  can  come  to  any- 
one from  another  quarter.  These  are  when  the  music  is  combined  with 
speech,  or  a  dramatic  action  which  we  do  understand.     The  hosts  of  un- 
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musical,  or  half-musical  people  who  took  to  Wagnerian  Music-Drama  as  a 
duck  takes  to  water,  understood  the  music,  not  by  listening  to  it,  as  music, 
but  by  hearing  it  subconsciously,  as  an  audible  reinforcement  of  the  dra- 
matic gist  of  the  play.  They  instinctively  took  the  drama  in  just  the  way 
Wagner  himself  wished  all  persons  to  take  it :  simply  as  a  stage  play,  not 
listening  intently  to  the  music,  but  hearing  it  "  bewusstvoll  unbewusst " 
—  consciously  unconsciously,  or,  as  we  should  say,  subconsciously.  The 
play  furnished  them  with  the  clue  which  the  musical  idiom  itself  would 
not  have  given  them ;  and  they  understood  the  essence  of  the  music  in 
spite  of  its  unaccustomed  idiom.  Furthermore,  they  understood  the  music 
all  the  better  for  its  modern  character,  for  its  reflecting  the  spirit  of  their 
own  age  ;  although  they  could  not  have  understood  its  idiom  by  itself,  they 
did  thus  get  something  more  than  an  inkling  of  the  appositeness  of  its 
expressive  quality.     And  they  found  it  really  more  expressive  than  they 

would  have  found  music  in  an  older,  more  accustomed  idiom,  but  reflecting 
the  spirit  of  another  age. 

I  think  my  unmusical  friends  who  so  admired  Mr.  Kelley's  music  to  Ben 
Hur  last  week  must  have  been  in  the  same  case.  They  did  not  listen  to 
the  music  at  all,  but  to  the  play;  they  heard  the  music,  though  "bewusst- 
voll unbewusst,"  and  could  not  but  feel  how  it  intensified  and  illustrated 
the  dramatic  action  on  the  stage.  Thus  they  got  at  its  true  gist  without  a 
care  for  its  new  idiom,  one  way  or  another. 

DICTIONARIES. 

It  is  curious  how  little  trouble  bilingual  dictionaries  sometimes  take 
when  they  have  to  do  with  technicalities.     Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  a 
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bilingual  dictionary  has,  properly,  nothing  to  do  with  definitions ;  its  duty 
is  not  to  define  words,  but  to  give  their  equivalents  in  another  language. 
And  yet,  when  a  word  in  one  language  has  several  equivalents  in  another, 
—  as  is  often  the  case, —  a  mere  list  of  such  equivalents  does  not  always 
prove  of  much  help  to  the  seeker  after  exact  knowledge. 

Take  Mark  Twain's  famous  list  of  English  meanings  of  the  one  German 
word  Schlag.  I  have  not  his  immortal  chapter  on  The  German  Language 
now  by  me ;  but  I  can  quote  from  Adler's  unabridged,  which  will  do  quite 
as  well.     This  mine  of  information  gives  the  following :  — 

"  Schlag.  i.  blow,  stroke,  dash,  hit;  shock,  clap,  slap;  2.  Mus.  71 
time  ;  bar  ;  3.  coin,  stamp  ;  \.fig.  kind,  stamp,  sort,  manner,  rate,  way  ;  5. 
Med.  T.  apoplexy;  6.  Phy.  T.  shock;  7.  wood-cutting,  felling;  part  of 
forest  where  wood  is  cut;    8.  enclosure,  field." 
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Then  follow  special  phrases,  in  which  the  following  new  meanings  come 
to  light :  Warbling,  trilling,  quavering  (of  birds)  ;  coach-door ;  tack,  turn 
(of  a  ship) ;  rut  of  the  sea. 

Now,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  student  who  is  trying. to  read,  or 
translate,  German  can  in  every  instance  tell  from  the  context  precisely 
which  one  of  these  twenty-eight  meanings  of  Schlag  the  author  intends  ; 
the  context  will  decide  the  matter  in  many  cases,  but  hardly  in  all.  Ought 
not,  then,  the  dictionary  do  something  more  to  help  him  ? 

Translators  of  musical  works  —  I  mean,  of  books  on  the  subject  of 
Music  —  give  many  evidences  of  the  insufficiency  of  dictionaries.  Let  me 
quote  from  a  book,  translated  from  the  French,  that  was  published  not 
long  ago.  The  passage  quoted  refers  to  the  horn,  the  instrument  often 
known  (and  heaven  only  knows  why  !)  as  the  "  French  horn." 

"  It  is  usual,  I  do  not  know  why,  to  write  always  the  lowest  note  (and 
only  that  one)  in  the  key  of  F,  while  the  others  are  written  in  the  key  of 
G,  but  an  octave  above  the  actual  sound,  as  is  usual  for  tenor  voices." 

Now,  this  is  sheer  nonsense ;  it  means  nothing.  You  turn  to  the  French 
original,  and  find,  for  "  key  of  F"  —  clef  de  Fa;  for  "key  of  G  " — clef 
de  Sol.  Now  turn  to  your  Spiers  &  Surenne,  and  look  under  the  rubric 
Clef.     Looking  down  the  column,  you  find  :  — 

"7.  (mus.)  key." 

This  is  the  only  English  meaning  of  the  word  Clef  given  as  a  musical 
term.  The  translator  seems  to  be  excused.  Now  turn  to  your  Stainer  & 
Barrett,  and  look  out  Clef.     You  find  :  — 

"  Clef  (Lat.  clavis)  The  sign  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  staff  or 
stave,  showing  the  absolute  pitch,  the  lines  without  it  showing  only  the 
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relative  distances  of  sounds,  etc/'  A  very  questionable  definition  of  the 
English  word  "  Clef,"  but  not  even  hinting  at  there  being  any  connection 
between  it  and  the  French  word  Clef.  The  thing  might,  however,  be  done 
exhaustively,  even  without  overstepping  the  due  bounds  of  an  ordinary 
bilingual  dictionary,  in  this  way  :  — 

"Clef.  7.  Mus.  T.  key  (tonality);  key  (of  a  wind  instrument);  clef; 
Phr.  a  la  — ,  in  the  signature." 

Here  at  last  we  see  that  the  French  Clef  sometimes  means  what  we,  in 
English,  call  "clef."     The  passage  quoted  above  should  read:  — 

"  It  is  usual,  I  do  not  know  why,  to  write  always  the  lowest  note  (and 
only  that  one)  in  the  F-clef,  while  the  others  are  written  in  the  G-clef,  but 
an  octave  above  the  actual  sound,  as  is  usual  for  tenor  voices."  # 

This  makes  sense.  And  one  would  have  thought  that  some  dictionary 
might  have  helped  the  translator  to  it. 

Here  is  a  sentence  that  might  well  be  given  as  a  sticker  to  the  translator 
who  was  not  well  up  in  polyglot  musical  terminology ;  it  was  written  by 
Hans  von  Biilow.  "  Mein  musikalisches  Glaubensbekenntniss  steht  in  Es  dur, 
mit  drei  B-en  in  der  Vorzeichnung :  Bach,  Beethoven  und  Brahms  /"  Anent 
which  a  certain  friend  once  suggested :  "  Sie  kbmiten  doch  bisweilen  ein 
H  hinzufiigen,  um  in  die  Nebe7itonart  zu  komnien." 

Translated  literally,  these  two  sentences  read  :  "  My  musical  confession 
of  faith  stands  in  E-flat  major,  with  three  B's  in  the  signature :  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms  !  "  —  "  You  might  now  and  then  add  an  H,  to  get 
into  the  relative  key." 

*  This  last  statement  is  made  in  the  original,  so  the  translator  is  not  responsible  for  it.  It  is,  however,  true 
only  in  one  case  out  of  fifteen :  of  the  horn  in  low  C. 
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Now,  all  this  is  as  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Choctaw,  if  you  do  not  know  that 
B  is  the  German  for  "  flat,"  and  H  the  German  for  our  B-natural.  You 
might  guess  that  the  H  stood  for  "  Handel,"  but,  if  you  did  not  know  that 
it  meant  "  B-natural,"  you  could  not  see  how  it  could  lead  out  of  E-flat 
major  into  the  relative  C  minor.  And  I  know  of  no  dictionary  that  could 
help  you  to  all  of  this. 

Here  is  a  tabulated  list  that  ought  to  be  found  in  every  dictionary  of 

musical  terms  :  — 

German.  French.  Italian.  English. 

Kreuz  diese  diesis  sharp 


B 

bemol 

bimmolle 

flat 

Quadrat 

becarre 

biquadro 

natural 

naturel 

naturale 

natural 

And  even  this  list  does  not  tell  the  whole  story ;  some  further  explana- 
tion is  needed.  The  German  terms  Kreuz,  B,  ^.nd  Quadrat  apply  only  to 
the  written  (or  printed)  signs  ($,  fe  Jj)  that  are  placed  before  the  notes, 
not  to  the  names  of  the  notes  affected  by  them.  For  indicating  the 
sharped  or  flatted  notes,  the  Germans  have  another  system.  The  syllable 
"  is  "  indicates  sharped  notes,  the  syllable  "  es"  flatted  ones.  For  instance, 
C-sharp  is  Cis,  C-flat  is  Ces,  and  so  on  :  the  only  exception  being  that  the 
German  for  B-natural,  B-sharp,  and  B-flat  is  H,  His,  and  B.  There  is  no 
such  name  as  " Hes"  So  the  German  H  is  our  B,  and  the  German  B, 
our  B-flat. 

The  French  terms  diese  and  bemol,  and  the  Italian,  diesis  and  bimmolle, 
apply  both  to  the  written  sign  affecting  a  note,  and  to  the  name  of  the  note 
so  affected  —  just  as  our  "sharp"  and  "flat"  do.  The  term  naturel  and 
naturale  apply  only  to  the  note,  not  to  the  written  sign.  The  terms  becarre 
and  biquadro,  on  the  other  hand,  apply  generally  only  to  the  written  sign, 
and  only  exceptionally  to  the  note  affected  by  it.    For  instance,  the  note  B- 
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natural  would  be  called  Si  bkarre  only  when  the  natural  sign  was  actually 
written  before  it  (cancelling  a  previous  sharp  or  flat)  ;  in  common  parlance, 
it  would  be  Si  naturel.  In  indicating  keys,  the  term  becarre  is  never  used, 
but  only  naturel.  The  same  holds  good  for  the  corresponding  term  in 
Italian. 

Stainer  &  Barrett  give  the  following  :  — 

"  Ton.  (Fr.  and  Ger.)  (i)   Tone,  sound.    (2)  The  interval  of  a  second. 

"  Tonart  {Ger.)     Mode,  tune,  key,  scale-system,  tonality" 

Now,  there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that  the  French  Ton,  like  the  Ger- 
man Tonart,  means  both  "Key"  and  "Mode"  —  "Key,"  in  the  sense 
of  tonality  (in  the  modern  tonal  system),  and  "  Mode  "  (in  the  old  Gre- 
gorian and  Greek  systems).  How  is  the  inexpert  translator  to  find  out 
that  "  le  ton  dorien  "  means  "  the  Dorian  mode,"  and  "  le  ton  de  Mi  bemol" 
"  the  key  of  E-flat"? 

Is  there  not  some  need  of  a  good  polyglot  dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  ? 
I  know  of  none  in  existence  yet. 

"  Waldweben"  from  "  Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner. 

(Born  at  Leipzig  on-  May  22,  1813 ;  died  in  Venice  on  Feb.  13,  1883.) 
This  little  concert  piece  was  compiled  by  Wagner  himself  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  Siegfried.     He  gave  it 
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the  title  of  Waldweben  (Forest  Weaving).  It  is  perfectly  free  in  musical 
form.     The  leading-motives  that  appear  in  it  are  mainly  as  follows : 

The  VoLSUNG-motive,  slow  6-8  time,  now  in  the  clarinets,  now  in  the 
bassoons  and  horns. 

The  tender  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and  tempo,  in  the  'celli,  violas, 
and  double-basses  in  full  harmony,  then  in  all  the  strings,  later  in  the 
horns  and  bassoons.* 

The  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4  time,  in  a  solo  violin  over  billowing  ar- 
peggio figures  in  the  muted  strings. 

The  BiRD-soNG-motive,  in  E  major,  9-8  time,  in  the  oboe,  flute,  clarinet, 
and  other  wind  instruments,  at  first  in  fragments,  then  more  coherently. 

In  the  closing  Vivace  come  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the 
SLUMBER-motive,  and  the  blithe  BiRD-soNG-motive.  In  arranging  this  se- 
lection for  concert  performance,  Wagner  has  made  some  changes  in  the 
original  instrumentation,  for  the  most  part  in  the  way  of  enriching  rather 
than  simplifying  it. 

*  As  this  motive  appears  whenever  the  young  Siegfried's  thoughts  turn  to  his  unknown  mother,  it  might 
well  have  been  called  the  MoTHER-motive,  or  the  motive  of  Filial  Love. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,    ....    PHILADELPHIA. 


THIRD    CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING,   JANUARY    16, 

AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  -        -       Symphony  in  G  minor,  No*  40 

(Koechel,  No*  550) 

I.    Allegro  molto  (G  minor)    -----  4-4 

II.    Andante  iE-flat  major)      -----  6-8 

III.  Menuetto  :  Allegro  (G  minor)    -         -         -         -  3-4 
Trio  (G  major)  ------  3-4 

IV.  Finale;  Allegro  assai  (G  minor1*  -  -  4-4 


Cesar  Franck  Symphonic  Variations  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 


Franz  Schubert     -         -         -  Funeral  March,  in  E-flat  minor 

(Scored  for  Orchestra  by  FRANZ  LISZT.) 


Franz  Liszt  -         Symphonic  Poem  No*  3*  "The  Preludes 


SOLOIST: 

Mr*   COURTLANDT    PALMER* 
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"  From  Italy,"  Symphonic  Fantasy,  Opus  t6  .   Richard  Strauss. 

(Born  in  Munich  on  June  n,  1864;  still  living.) 

The  first  movement,  On  the  Campagna  :  Andante  in  G  major  (4-4  time), 
is  a  perfectly  free  piece  of  development,  giving  musical  expression  to  a  sense 
of  vastness,  limitless  space  and  solitude,  with  now  and  then  an  allusion  to 
the  scenes  of  pomp  or  battle  that  the  Roman  Campagna  has  known  in 
history. 

The  second  movement,  Amid  Rome's  Ruins,  Allegro  molto  con  brio  in 
C  major  (6-4 — 3-2  time),  has  the  sub-heading:  "Fantastic  pictures  of 
vanished  splendour,  feelings  of  sadness  and  grief  in  the  midst  of  the  sunniest 
Present."     Here,  too,  the  musical  development  is  quite  free. 

The  third  movement,  On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento  :  Anda?itino  in  A 
major  (3-8  time),  with  a  middle  part,  Piu  mosso  in  A  minor  (6-8  time),  is 
equally  picturesque  and  suggestive  in  intention,  though  the  form  —  ap- 
proximately that  of  Scherzo  with  Trio  —  is  more  symphonic. 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale,  Neapolitan  Folk-Life  :  Allegro  molto 
in  G  major  (2-4  time),  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  free  development,  full  of 
characteristic  contrasts.     There  are    some   unusual   instrumental  effects, 
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such  as  the  unaccompanied  fortissimo  clash  of  the  cymbals  with  which  the 
movement  opens,  the  playing  close  rolls  on  a  cymbal  with  wooden  snare- 
drum-sticks,  later  on,  etc.,  etc. 

This  Fantasy  was  the  orchestral  work  in  which  Strauss  first  struck  out 
into  the  new,  romantic  direction  which  he  has  since  pursued  with  such  dar- 
ing individuality  ;  it  was  the  logical  precursor  of  Tod  una?  Verklarung  and 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra.  The  fact  that  the  composition  is  in  four  move- 
ments, at  least  one  of  which  shows  a  certain  leaning  toward  symphonic 
form,  should  not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  composer  meant  to  hold 
in  the  least  by  old  musical  traditions.  Although  called  "  Symphonic  "  on 
the  title-page,  the  work  is  so  only  in  the  French  sense  of  "  orchestral." 

"  From  Italy "  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes  (one  of 
which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn),  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1 
double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  In  the  Finale  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
and  snare-drum  are  added.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Biilow. 
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Motion  Pictures 
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MOKI  LAND 
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PROGRAMME, 


Robert  Schumann       -         -         Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  Op.  52 

I.    Overture  :  Andante  con  moto  (E  minor.)     -         -  4-4 

Allegro  (E  major)       ------  2-2 

II.    Scherzo:  Vivo    C-sharp  minor)  -  6-8 

Trio  :  1'  Istesso  tempo  (D-flat  major)  -         -  2-4 

III.    Finale  :  Allegro  molto  vivace  (E  major)    -         -  2-2 


Josef  Haydn        -         -         -         -  Concerto  for  Violoncello,  m  D 

Allegro  moderato. 

Adagio. 

Allegro. 


Pioti  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.    Andante  (E  minor)    r-         -         -         -         -         -  4-4 

Allegro  con  anima  (E  minor)      -  6-8 
II.    Andante  cantabi'.e,  con  alcuna  licenza  (D  major)     12-8 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato    A  major)  -  3-4 

IV.  Finale  :  Andante  maestoso  (E  major)          -         -  4-4 
Allegro  vivace  (E  minor)  -----  2-2 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  HUGO  BECKER. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  Opus  52     .     .     Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau  on  June  8,  18 10;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.) 

This  composition  was  first  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  on 
December  6,  1841.  Except  that  it  has  no  slow  movement,  it  is  practically 
in  the  form  of  a  symphony ;  but  the  composer  always  refused  to  call  it  one. 
He  revised  the  Finale  in  1845.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Johann  J.  Ver- 
hulst. 

The  first  movement,  or  Overture,  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  (An- 
dante con  moto,  in  E  minor,  4-4  time),  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  work- 
ing-up  of  a  single  figure  in  imitative  counterpoint.  It  soon  leads  into  the 
main  body  of  the  movement  (Allegro,  in  E  major,  2-2  time).  This  begins 
immediately  with  the  first  theme,  a  characteristically  Schumannesque  mo- 
tive, each  phrase  of  which  begins  with  a  sort  of  sigh  in  the  strings  and 
wind  instruments,  and  continues  on  a  light,  dancing  figure  in  the  strings. 

This  first  theme  is  developed  at  some  length,  and  then  repeated  with 
somewhat  fuller  orchestration.  It  is  followed  by  a  restless  staccato  figure 
in  the  strings,  which  is  soon  seen  to  be  an  accompaniment  in  free  contrap- 
punto  ostinato,  over  which  the  clarinet  and  other  wooden  wind  instruments 
soon  sing  the  long-drawn  cantilena  of  the  second  theme.  This  second 
theme  begins  in  G-sharp  minor,  then  modulates  to  B  major,  and  finally  to> 
D  major ;  it  is  then  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme,  in  which  we  at  once 
recognize  the  figure  treated  imitatively  in  the  slow  introduction  and  still 
another  figure  from  the  same,  not  yet  mentioned. 

These  first  and  second  figures  from  the  introduction  are  worked  up  in 
imitative  counterpoint  for  some  time  ;  then  comes  a  sudden  pause  in  the 
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whole  orchestra,  and  the  melodious,  smoothly-flowing  conclusion-theme  sets 
in  in  B  major,  growing  more  lively  and  dance-like  as  it  swells  from  piano  to 
forte,  and  ending  with  the  "  sigh  "  with  which  the  first  theme  began.  Here 
the  first  part  of  the  movement  ends,  and  there  is  no  repeat ;  but  the  "  sigh  " 
is,  as  might  be  suspected,  a  signal  for  the  first  theme  itself  to  return. 

The  free  fantasia  accordingly  begins  with  this  return  of  the  first  theme. 
One  can  indeed  hardly  call  it  a  free  fantasia,  so  very  short  is  it ;  but,  short 
as  it  is,  it  is  real  working-out,  and  three  separate  figures  —  the  "sigh,"  the 
dancing  figure  from  the  first  theme,  and  a  figure  from  the  introduction  — 
are  treated  in  a  way  that,  were  it  only  longer  continued,  would  be  very 
elaborate.  But  the  third  part  of  the  movement  soon  begins,  and  is  carried 
through  in  almost  exact  reproduction  of  the  first  part, —  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  regular  differences  of  key. 

The  coda  begins  just  as  the  short  free  fantasia  did,  with  a  return  of  the 
first  theme ;  but  it  soon  devotes  itself  to  a  more  and  more  brilliant  and 
almost  Weberish  working-up  of  the  conclusion-theme, —  Schumann  did  not 
call  the  movement  an  "  overture  "  for  nothing! — in  a  way  that  reminds 
one  more  of  the  theatre  than  is  usual  with  the  most  untheatrical  of  all 
composers.  The  whole  movement,  although  perfect  in  form,  in  spite  of 
its  exceedingly  short  free  fantasia,  is  light,  buoyant,  and  often  almost 
playful  in  character,  with  moments  in  it  that  remind  one  not  a  little  of 
Schubert  in  his  lighter,  theatrical  vein. 

The  second  movement,  or  Scherzo  (  Vivo,  in  C-sharp  minor,  6-8  time),  re- 
minds one  not  a  little  of  the  last  movement  in  the  composer's  Kreisleriana ; 
no  doubt  the  minor  mode  and  the  persistency  with  which  the  rhythm  of  the 
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dotted-triplet  is  kept  up  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  resemblance.  It 
is  one  of  the  lightest  and  brightest  of  Schumann's  scherzos,  with  a  twice 
recurring  trio  in  D-flat  major.  There  is,  however,  an  element  of  novelty 
in  the  form  ;  for,  after  the  second  appearance  of  the  trio  (I'fstesso  tempo,  in 
2-4  time),  the  scherzo  is  not  repeated  again,  but  a  short  coda  is  appended, 
in  the  rhythm  of  the  trio,  the  original  dotted-triplet  (6-8)  rhythm  of  the 
scherzo  being  only  hinted  at  now  and  then  in  the  'celli,  until  the  whole  or- 
chestra unites  on  it  once  more  for  a  single  measure,  and  the  movement 
suddenly  ends. 

The  third  movement,  or  Finale  {Allegro  molto  vivace,  in  E  major,  2-2 
time),  is,  like  the  Overture,  in  the  sonata-form.  The  first  theme  begins 
fugally,  and  is  followed  by  a  more  melodious  second  theme  (still  in  the 
tonic,  however),  and  this  by  a  contrapuntally  treated  subsidiary  ;  then  there 
is  a  more  strenuous  conclusion-theme  (in  the  dominant)  which  brings  the 
first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close.  This  part  is  then  repeated.  Then 
there  is  a  long  and  exceedingly  elaborate  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  com- 
poser hammers  away  at  the  working-out  of  certain  figures  with  characteris- 
tic pertinacity  and  energy,  and  a  third  part  which  bears  regular  relations 
to  the  first.     A  long  and  brilliant  coda  closes  the  movement. 

Although  the  application  of  the  sonata-form  is  quite  evident,  the  move- 
ment has  none  the  less  distinctly  the  true  character  of  a  finale ;  no  rondo 
could  move  forward  more  joyously,  nor  with  a  more  definite  striving  toward 
a  fixed  goal  than  it  does. 

The  work  is  scored  for.  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  strings,  with  3  trombones  "  ad  libi- 
tum "  added  in  the  Finale. 

..  Steinertone .. 

CRAND  PIANOS. 

Unequalled  tone  production. 

Unexcelled  repetition,  grandest  tone,  and  absolute  control  of  the  hammer. 
Absence  of  feeling  of  the  hammer  release. 
A  noiseless  action. 

The  Steinertone  stands  unique,  and  is  the  greatest  of  all  grand  pianos. 
It  is  adapted  for  concert  and  ensemble  playing,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  as  an  instru- 
ment for  home  use. 

By  all  means  examine  the  Steinertone  before  you  buy  another  piano. 
Prices  are  in  keeping  with  the  grade  of  the  instrument. 

130  FIFTH  AVENUE,  corner  of  18th  Street,     -        -        -        NEW  YORK. 
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Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  D  major       ....     Josef  Haydn. 

(Born  at  Rohrau-on-the-Leitha,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31,  1732; 
died  in  Vienna  on  May  31,  1809.) 

The  form  of  the  first  movement  is  irregular.  It  begins  with  an  intro- 
ductory orchestral  ritornello,  Allegro  moderato  in  D  major  (4-4  time),  in 
which  the  first  and  second  themes  are  given  out,  together  with  some  sub- 
sidiary passage-work.  The  solo  instrument  enters  on  the  first  theme  in  the 
tonic,  then  passes  through  some  virtuoso  passage-work  and  a  brief  orches- 
tral tutti  to  the  second  theme  in  the  dominant,  A  major.  From  this  point 
on,  the  solo  part  is  devoted  either  to  new  thematic  material  or  to  brilliant 

show-passages,  until  at  last  the  second  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  and  is 
developed  much  as  before.  A  long  unaccompanied  cadenza  (written  by 
F.-A.  Gevaert)  leads  to  a  short  closing  tutti. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  in  A  major  (2-4  time),  presents  the 
extended  development  of  a  principal  theme,  followed  by  a  secondary  sub- 
sidiary in  C  major,  and  a  brief  return  of  the  principal  theme  in  the  tonic. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  in  D  major  (6-8  time),  is  a  brilliantly-written 
Rondo  of  the  well-known  Haydn  type  :  on  two  principal  themes  with  some 
subsidiaries.     Here  also  Gevaert  has  introduced  a  cadenza. 

The  concerto  is  played  at  this  concert  from  Gevaert's  edition,  and  the 
solo  part  has  been  doubtless  considerably  retouched  by  him.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  a  full  score,  and  cannot  give  the  composition  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  work  is  dedicated  by  Gevaert  "  to  the  memory  of  the  highly 
gifted  virtuoso,  Joseph  Servais." 

"OLD  VIOLINS" 

C.   tl.   Hildebrandt  &  Son, 

ESTABLISHED  1838, 
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DICTIONARIES. 

It  is  curious  how  little  trouble  bilingual  dictionaries  sometimes  take 
when  they  have  to  do  with  technicalities.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  a 
bilingual  dictionary  has,  properly,  nothing  to  do  with  definitions  ;  its  duty 
is  not  to  define  words,  but  to  give  their  equivalents  in  another  language. 
And  yet,  when  a  word  in  one  language  has  several  equivalents  in  another, 
—  as  is  often  the  case, —  a  mere  list  of  such  equivalents  does  not  always 
prove  of  much  help  to  the  seeker  after  exact  knowledge. 

Take  Mark  Twain's  famous  list  of  English  meanings  of  the  one  German 
word  Schlag.  I  have  not  his  immortal  chapter  on  The  German  Language 
now  by  me ;  but  I  can  quote  from  Adler's  unabridged,  which  will  do  quite 
as  well.     This  mine  of  information  gives  the  following :  — 

"Schlag.  i.  blow,  stroke,  dash,  hit;  shock,  clap,  slap;  2.  Mus.  T. 
time  ;  bar  ;  3.  coin,  stamp  ;  4..  jig.  kind,  stamp,  sort,  manner,  rate,  way  ;  5. 
Med.  T.  apoplexy;  6.  Phy.  T.  shock;  7.  wood-cutting,  felling;  part  of 
forest  where  wood  is  cut;    8.  enclosure,  field." 

Then  follow  special  phrases,  in  which  the  following  new  meanings  come 
to  light :  Warbling,  trilling,  quavering  (of  birds)  ;  coach-door ;  tack,  turn 
(of  a  ship) ;  rut  of  the  sea. 

Now,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  student  who  is  trying  to  read,  or 
translate,  German  can  in  every  instance  tell  from  the  context  precisely 
which  one  of  these  twenty-eight  meanings  of  Schlag  the  author  intends  ; 
the  context  will  decide  the  matter  in  many  cases,  but  hardly  in  all.  Ought 
not,  then,  the  dictionary  do  something  more  to  help  him  ? 

Translators  of  musical    works  —  I  mean,  of  books    on   the    subject  of 
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Music  —  give  many  evidences  of  the  insufficiency  of  dictionaries.  Let  me 
quote  from  a  book,  translated  from  the  French,  that  was  published  not 
long  ago.  The  passage  quoted  refers  to  the  horn,  the  instrument  often 
known  (and  heaven  only  knows  why  !)  as  the  "  French  horn." 

"  It  is  usual,  I  do  not  know  why,  to  write  always  the  lowest  note  (and 
only  that  one)  in  the  key  of  F,  while  the  others  are  written  in  the  key  of 
G,  but  an  octave  above  the  actual  sound,  as  is  usual  for  tenor  voices." 

Now,  this  is  sheer  nonsense ;  it  means  nothing.  You  turn  to  the  French 
original,  and  find,  for  "key  of  F"  —  clef  de  Fa;  for  "key  of  G  " — clef 
de  Sol.  Now  turn  to  your  Spiers  &  Surenne,  and  look  under  the  rubric 
Clef.     Looking  down  the  column,  you  find  :  — 

"7.  (mus.)  key." 

This  is  the  only  English  meaning  of  the  word  Clef  given  as  a  musical 
term.  The  translator  seems  to  be  excused.  Now  turn  to  your  Stainer  & 
Barrett,  and  look  out  Clef.     You  find  :  — 

"  Clef  (Lat.  clavis)  The  sign  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  staff  or 
stave,  showing  the  absolute  pitch,  the  lines  without  it  showing  only  the 
relative  distances  of  sounds,  etc."  A  very  questionable  definition  of  the 
English  word  "  Clef,"  but  not  even  hinting  at  there  being  any  connection 
between  it  and  the  French  word  Clef.  The  thing  might,  however,  bejdone 
exhaustively,  even  without  overstepping  the  due  bounds  of  an  ordinary 
bilingual  dictionary,  in  this  way  :  — 

"Clef.  7.  Mus.  T.  key  (tonality);  key  (of  a  wind  instrument);  clef; 
Phr.  a  la  — ,  in  the  signature." 

Here  at  last  we  see  that  the  French  Clef  sometimes  means  what  we,  in 
English,  call  "clef."     The  passage  quoted  above  should  read:  — 

/New  French  and  German  Songs. 


Amour,  Amour,  .... 
Marquise  Bergers,  .... 
En  Dormant,  .... 

Hymne  a  la  Selene, 
La  Chanson  des  Baisers  (waltz  song), 
Fin  neues  andachtiges  Kinder wiegen, 
Morgens  send''  ich  dir  die  Veilchen, 


F.  P.  Tosti. 
Jane  Vieu. 
J.  Blumenthal. 
Augusta  Holmes. 
H.  Bemberg. 
S.  Liddle. 
Ellen  Wright. 


EACH    SONG    PUBLISHED   IN   MORE   THAN   ONE    KEY. 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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"  It  is  usual,  I  do  not  know  why,  to  write  always  the  lowest  note  (and 
only  that  one)  in  the  F-clef,  while  the  others  are  written  in  the  G-clef,  but 
an  octave  above  the  actual  sound,  as  is  usual  for  tenor  voices."  * 

This  makes  sense.  And  one  would  have  thought  that  some  dictionary 
might  have  helped  the  translator  to  it. 

Here  is  a  sentence  that  might  well  be  given  as  a  sticker  to  the  translator 
who  was  not  well  up  in  polyglot  musical  terminology ;  it  was  written  by 
Hans  von  Bulow.  "  Mein  musikalisches  Glaubensbekenntniss  steht  in  Es  dur, 
mit  drei  B-en  in  der  Vorzeichnung  :  Back,  Beethoven  und  Brahms  /"  Anent 
which  a  certain  friend  once  suggested  :  "  Sie  konnten  doch  bisiueilen  ei7t 
H  hinzufiigen,  um  in  die  Nebentonart  zu  komme?i." 

Translated  literally,  these  two  sentences  read :  "  My  musical  confession 
of  faith  stands  in  E-flat  major,  with  three  B's  in  the  signature  :  Bachr 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms  !  "  —  "  You  might  now  and  then  add  an  H,  to  get 
into  the  relative  key." 

Now,  all  this  is  as  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Choctaw,  if  you  do  not  know  that 
B  is  the  German  for  "  flat,"  and  H  the  German  for  our  B  natural.  You 
might  guess  that  the  H stood  for  "  Handel,"  but,  if  you  did  not  know  that 

*  This  last  statement  is  made  in  the  original,  so  the  translator  is  not  responsible  for  it.  It  is,  however,  true 
only  in  one  case  out  of  fifteen  :  of  the  horn  in  low  C. 
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it  meant  "  B-natural,"  you  could  not  see  how  it  could  lead  out  of  E-flat 
major  into  the  relative  C  minor.  And  I  know  of  no  dictionary  that  could 
help  you  to  all  of  this. 

Here  is  a  tabulated  list  that  ought  to  be  found  in  every  dictionary  of 
musical  terms  :  — 


German. 

French. 

Italian. 

English 

Kreuz 

diese 

diesis 

sharp 

B 

bemol 

bimmolle 

flat 

Quadrat 

becarre 

biquadro 

natural 

naturel 

naturale 

natural 

And  even  this  list  does  not  tell  the  whole  story ;  some  further  explana- 
tion is  needed.  The  German  terms  Kreuz,  B,  and  Quadrat  apply  only  to 
the  written  (or  printed)  signs  ($,  fc  t[)  that  are  placed  before  the  notes, 
not  to  the  names  of  the  notes  affected  by  them.  For  indicating  the 
sharped  or  flatted  notes,  the  Germans  have  another  system.  The  syllable 
"  is  "  indicates  sharped  notes,  the  syllable  "  es"  flatted  ones.  For  instance, 
C-sharp  is  Cis,  C-flat  is  Ces,  and  so  on  :  the  only  exception  being  that  the 
German  for  B-natural,  B-sharp,  and  B-flat  is  H,  His,  and  B.  There  is  no 
such  name  as  "  Hes."  So  the  German  H  is  our  B,  and  the  German  B, 
our  B-flat. 

The  French  terms  diese  and  bemol,  and  the  Italian,  diesis  and  bimmolle, 
apply  both  to  the  written  sign  affecting  a  note,  and  to  the  name  of  the  note 
so  affected  —  just  as  our  "sharp"  and  "flat"  do.  The  term  naturel  and 
naturale  apply  only  to  the  note,  not  to  the  written  sign.  The  terms  bkcarre 
and  biquadro,  on  the  other  hand,  apply  generally  only  to  the  written  sign, 
and  only  exceptionally  to  the  note  affected  by  it.    For  instance,  the  note  B- 

Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe,  the  celebrated  basso,  while  in  America,  became 

greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  American  composers,  and  is  giving  in 

the  principal  European  cities,  recitals  of  ex- 
clusively American  songs.  "  Love's  Solace,"  by 
M.  B.  Willis ;  "When  Gazing  in  Thine  Eyes," 
by  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney  ;  "Dreamy  Days," 
by  Robert  Ashford  ;  "Remembrance,"  by  Carl 
Busch  ;  "  A  True  Love  Song,"  by  Adolf  Frey  ; 
"I  Know  Not  Why,"  by  M.  L.  Koevessy ; 
"Under  the  Rose,"  by  William  Arms  Fisher; 
"  On  Land  or  Sea,"  by  Mary  Knight  Wood, 

and  "  Der  Asra,"  by  Henry  K.  Hadley,  are  some  of  the  songs  Mr. 

Sharpe    selected    from    the    catalog  of  the    Oliver   Ditson  Company* 

451  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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natural  would  be  called  Si  becarre  only  when  the  natural  sign  was  actually 
written  before  it  (cancelling  a  previous  sharp  or  flat)  ;  in  common  parlance, 
it  would  be  Si  naturel.  In  indicating  keys,  the  term  becarre  is  never  used, 
but  only  naturel.  The  same  holds  good  for  the  corresponding  term  in 
Italian. 

Stainer  &  Barrett  give  the  following :  — 

"  Ton.  (Fr.  and  Ger.)  (i)    Tone,  sound.    (2)   The  interval  of  a  second. 

"  Tonart  (Ger.)     Mode,  tune,  key,  scale-system,  tonality." 

Now,  there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that  the  French  Ton,  like  the  Ger- 
man Tonart,  means  both  "Key"  and  "Mode"  —  "Key,"  in  the  sense 
of  tonality  (in  the  modern  tonal  system),  and  "  Mode  "  (in  the  old  Gre- 
gorian and  Greek  systems).     How  is  the  inexpert  translator  to  find  out 
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that  "  le  ton  dorien  "  means  "  the  Dorian  mode,"  and  "  le  ton  de  Mi  b'emol" 
"  the  key  of  E-flat"? 

Is  there  not  some  need  of  a  good  polyglot  dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  ? 
I  know  of  none  in  existence  yet. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Opus  64. 


Pioti  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky. 


(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840  ; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  Nov.  6,  1893.) 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  slow  introduction,  Andante  in  E 
minor  (4-4  time),  in  which  the  two  clarinets  in  unison  give  out  and  develop 
a  mournful  theme  of  unmistakably  Slavic  character,  accompanied  by  the 
strings.  The  half-cadence  with  which  this  development  ends,  on  the 
major  triad  of  B,  leads  immediately  over  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment, Allegro  con  anima  in  E  minor  (6-8  time). 

This  begins  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme  by  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon  in  octaves  over  a  simple  staccato  chord  accompaniment  in  the 
strings.  This  theme,  beginning  pianissimo,  is  forthwith'  made  the  subject 
of  unusually  extended  developments,  extending  over  seventy-four  measures 
and  swelling  at  length  to  the  most  resounding  double-fortissimo  of  the  full 
orchestra.  A  more  cantabile  second  theme  then  sets  in  in  B  minor  (minor 
of  the  dominant),  at  first  in  the  strings,  then  worked  up  by  fuller  and  fuller 
orchestra ;  the  development  is,  however,  concise  compared  to  that  of  the 
first  theme.     A  more  lively  conclusion-theme  follows  next,    Un  pochettino 
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piii  a?iimato,  in  D  major  (relative  major  of  the  preceding  B  minor)  in  the 
clarinets,  oboes,  horns,  and  bassoons,  with  answering  phrases  in  the 
strings,  and  is  worked  up  at  considerable  length  in  alternation  with  a  more 
expressively  cantabile .  subsidiary,  Molto  piu  tra?iquillo ;  the  development  of 
these  two  themes  brings  the  very  long  first  part  of  the  movement  to  an 
end.  There  is  no  repeat  and  no  closing  cadence,  but  the  first  part* merges 
forthwith  in  the  working-out  of  the  free  fantasia. 

This  free  fantasia  is  not  long,  compared  with  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
first  part  of  the  movement,  and  is  impulsively  dramatic  rather  than  contra- 
puntally  elaborate.  The  third  part  begins  regularly  with  the  pianissimo  re- 
turn of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  now  as  a  bassoon  solo  with  the  same 
accompaniment  as  before ;  its  development  is  considerably  curtailed,  and 
leads,  after  a  double-fortissimo  climax,  to  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme 
in  the  tonic  E  major.  The  conclusion-theme  and  its  subsidiary  also  come 
in  the  tonic,  and  there  is  a  long  and  brilliant  coda,  the  movement  ending, 
however,  pianissimo  in  the  original  E  minor. 

The  second  movement,  A?idante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza  in  D  major 
(12-8  time),  opens  with  eight  measures  of  ecclesiastical  harmonies  in  the 
lower  strings, —  beginning  in  the  relative  B  minor,  but  modulating  to 
the  tonic  D  major, —  after  which  the  horn  sings  an  expressive  melody 
in  D  major,  with  the  clarinet  "  singing  second  "  at  times  in  its  chahimeau 
over  a  plain  harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  Then  the  oboe, 
imitated  by  the  horn,  gives  out  the  principal  theme  of  the  movement  in 
F-sharp  major ;  this  is,  however,  merely  episodic  and  preparatory,  for  the 
real  development  of  the  theme  begins  a  little  later,  when  it  comes  in  the 
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tonic  D  major  in  the  first  violins  and  violas  in  octaves,  against  a  triplet 
accompaniment  in  the  wind.  We  now  change  to  Moderate  con  anima  in 
F-sharp  minor  (4-4  time),  and  the  clarinet  begins  the  second  theme,  a  fitful, 
passionate  melody,  which  is  developed  at  considerable  length  in  gradual 
climax  by  various  combinations  of  instruments,  leading  after  a  while  to  a 
resounding  double-fortissimo  return  of  the  theme  of  the  slow  introduction  to 
the  first  movement  in  the  full  orchestra  in  D  major ;  the  harmonization  of 
this  theme  is  now  peculiar,  it  resting  throughout  upon  an  organ-point  on 
G- natural  (the  fourth  degree  of  the  scale),  thus  making  the  chord  of  the 
2nd  (third  inversion  of  the  dominant  7th)  strangely  predominant.  Now 
begins  the  second  part  of  the  movement,  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the 
strings  taking  up  the  unresolved- chord  of  the  2nd  and  then  resolving  it,  as 
the  first  violins,  playing  on  the  G-string,  take  up  the  melody  played  by  the 
horn  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  part,  now  imitated  by  the  oboe.  This 
theme  is  now  very  extendedly  developed  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  the 
principal  theme  coming  in  at  the  apex  of  a  double-fortissimo  climax,  and 
leading,  as  before,  to  a  resounding  return  of  the  theme  of  the  opening 
Andante  of  the  symphony,  this  time  Allegro  11011  troppo  (4-4  time),  the  har- 
mony being  a  sustained  diminished-7th  chord  on  G-sharp,  suddenly  chang- 
ing to  the  triad  of  G  minor,  as  a  recitative-like  passage  in  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons  in  octaves  leads  over  to  the  short  coda —  Tempo  primo  in  D  major 
(12-8  time)  —  on  the  principal  theme,  the  movement  ending  in  double 
pianissimo. 

The  third  movement,  Valse:  Allegro  moderato  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  is 
exceedingly  simple  in  form,  being  nothing  more  than  the  development  of 
two  contrasted  themes,  without  trio.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only 
instance,  except  the  third  movement  of  Berlioz's  Fantastic  symphony,  of  a 
waltz  being  substituted  for  the  regular  scherzo  of  a  symphony;  a  fact  which 
is  somewhat  curious,  considering  that  the  symphonic  scherzo  was  originally 
in  3-4  time  (as  a  quickened  form  of  the  older  symphonic  minuet),  and  that 
this  might  easily  have  suggested  the  waltz  —  especially  after  Chopin's 
artistic  development  of  the  waltz-form  in  his  pianoforte  works.     Moreover, 
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the  third  movement  of  a  symphony  was  of  old  a  dance  (minuet),  and  this 
makes  it  the  more  strange  that  modern  composers  should  have  so  es- 
chewed the  most  characteristically  modern  dance-rhythm  of  all,  namely, 
the  waltz.  Toward  the  close  of  this  waltz-movement  of  Tchaikovsky's 
the  theme  of  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony 
returns  softly,  and  rather  grimly,  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  as  much  as 
to  say :  "  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  be  dancing  waltzes,  when  there  is  more 
weighty  business  in  hand  ?  " 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale,  opens  with  a  long  and  rather  elaborate 
-development  of  the  theme  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement,  by 
way  of  solemn  prelude,  Andante  maestoso  in    E  major  (4-4  time).     This 
pompous  introduction  leads  after  a  while  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment, Allegro  vivace  in  E  minor  (2-2  time). 

This  is  essentially  in  the  sonata-form,  although  a  persistent  tendency  in 
the  direction  of  working-out  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  figures  from 
the  first  theme  in  developments  in  passage-work  somewhat  obscure  the 
exposition.  The  strong,  rude  first  theme  begins  immediately  forte  in  the 
strings  and  some  of  the  wind,  and  is  extendedly  developed,  at  times  with 
rhythmic  variations  that  almost  suggest  a  subsidiary.  A  more  joyous 
second  theme  follows  in  D  major,  at  first  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  string 
accompaniment,  later  in  the  violins  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  subsidiary, 
also  for  the  most  part  in  C  major,  of  mighty  chord  passages  in  the  brass 
alternating  with  rushing  scales  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  furious  passage-work  on  figures  from  the  first  theme, 
through  which  ring  out  stern  unison  phrases  in  the  horns.  The  second 
theme  returns  again,  double-fortissimo  in  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  lead- 
ing to  a  brilliant  conclusion-theme  in  the  tonic  E  minor.     This  last  theme 
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has  hardly  got  under  way  when  the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic  —  there 
is  no  free  fantasia  —  and  the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins ;  the  de- 
velopment is  much  the  same  as  in  the  first  part,  but  is  suddenly  inter- 
rupted just  short  of  the  return  of  the  second  theme.  Now  comes  an  omi- 
nous pause  :  then,  Moderato  assai  e  molto  maestoso  in  E  major  (4-4  time), 
against  flowing  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  and  a  martial  counter-theme  in 
the  horns  and  trumpets,  the  united  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  broadly  intone 
the  theme  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement;  the  theme  passes  later 
into  the  clarinets  and  trumpets  double-fortissimo  against  rushing  counter- 
point in  the  higher  strings  and  wood-wind,  debouching  at  last  into  a  Presto 
(2-2  time)  in  which,  after  some  developments"  on  a  figure  from  the  first 
theme  of  the  movement  in  the  bass,  the  second  theme  returns  joyously, 
double-fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra.  This  climax  is  followed  in  turn  by 
a  final  Molto  meno  mosso  in  6-4  time,  in  which  the  first  theme  of  the  main 
body  of  the  first  movement  returns,  as  closing  apotheosis,  in  treble-fortis- 
simo in  the  clarinets  and  trumpets  against  great  swept  staccato  chords  in 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  in  Hamburg. 
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Symphony  No.  40.  in  G  minor  (Koechel,  No.  550). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

(Born  at  Salzburg  on  Jan.  27,  1756;  died  there  on  Dec.  5,  1791.) 
This  symphony  was  written  in  1788.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto 
in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  opens  immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  strings ;  the  melody  is  sung  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in 
octaves  over  a  simple,  but  strongly  rhythmic,  accompaniment  in  the  violas 
and  basses.*  This  theme  is  the  regulation  sixteen  measures  long,  and  ends 
by  half-cadence  on  the  dominant.  Four  measures  of  conclusion,  also  end- 
ing on  the  dominant,  are  added  in  the  full  orchestra.  Then  the  first  eight 
measures  of  the  theme  are  repeated  by  the  strings,  with  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  oboes  and  bassoons,  with  the  difference,  however,  that? 
whereas  it  remained  steadily  in  G  minor  in  its  first  exposition,  it  now  makes 
a  wondrously  beautiful  modulation  to  B-flat  major.  It  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  subsidiary  in  this  key :  sixteen  measures  of  passage- work 
for  the  full  orchestra,  also  ending  by  half-cadence  on  the  dominant  (F 
major  chord).  Next  follows  the  second  theme,  in  the  relative  B-flat  major, 
a  chromatic,  sighing  motive,  given  out  by  the  strings  and  wood-wind,  and 

*  An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he  still  appeared  in  public  as 
a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcription  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  symphony,  as  only  he 
could  play  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material, 
and  generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration,  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  complicated  scores ;  it  thus  presents  quite  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties 
which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  con- 
cert in  question,  Franz  Lachner  stepped  up  to  him  in  the  greenroom  and  said :  "  You  are  a  perfect  magician  ! 
Think  of  playing  literally  everything  in  that  second  movement  and  with  only  ten  fingers!  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship."  "  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Liszt.  "  The  first  six- 
ceen  measures  of  Mozart's  litde  G  minor  symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
said  with  a  laugh:  "  I  think  you  are  right;  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  1  should  need  both  my  hands  for 
the  accompaniment  alone,  with  that  viola-figure  in  it !  " 
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My  dear  little  friend,  I  am  so  happy  you  called  around.  I  got  the 
piano  of  my  heart  at  last.  Now,  Mary,  don't  forget  the  name.  When  your 
papa  is  going  to  buy  one  for  you,  remember  it  is  the 

MATCHLESS 
CUNNINGHAM 

And  I  wish  to  say  to  you  it  is  matchless  in  tone,  matchless  in  touch,  and 
matchless  in  artistic  beauty. 

Fifteen  years'  warranty  is  given  with  every  piano,  and  the  standing 
offer  of  $25,000  by  the  Company  for  a  better  made  instrument  ought  to  be 
sufficient  without  going  into  further  details.  It  is  manufactured  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  fact  of  which  this  city  ought  to  be  proud. 

If  not  convenient  to  call  at  their  warerooms,  write  for  list.  Cash  if 
you  have  it,  time  if  you  wish  it. 
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developed  for  twenty-three  measures,  closing  with  a  definite  authentic 
cadence  in  B-flat  major.  A  short  second  subsidiary  leads  over  to  some 
contrapuntal  work  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme,  against  a  new 
counter-figure,  which  here  comes  in  as  a  conclusion-theme,  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  closing  in  B-flat  major  with  the  characteristically  Mozartean 
winding-up  passage  for  full  orchestra,  something  like  the  tutti  of  a  concerto. 
This  first  part  is  then  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  with  the  first  theme,  now  in  F-sharp  minor,  but 
developed  on  a  new  plan,  with  frequent  modulations.  The  working-out 
soon  begins  in  earnest,  and  is  carried  forward  with  great  contrapuntal 
elaboration,  and  at  greater  length  than  is  usual  with  Mozart. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  quite  regular.  The  most  noticeable 
variations  from  the  form  of  the  first  part  being  that,  where  the  first  theme 
modulates  from  G  minor  to  the  relative  B-flat  major  (on  its  second 
repetition)  in  the  first  part,  it  now  modulates  to  E-flat  major  (sixth  degree 
of  the  principal  key),  and  that  the  first  subsidiary,  entering  in  this  key,  is 
far  more  extendedly  developed  than  in  the  first  part,  even  to  the  point  of 
imitative  contrapuntal  working-out,  the  development  ending  by  half-cadence 
on  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key  (G  minor).  From  this  point  on,  the 
movement  keeps  steadily  in  the  tonic  key,  the  presentation  and  develop- 
ment of  second  theme,  second  subsidiary,  and  conclusion-period  being 
virtually  the  same  as  in  the  first  part.     A  very  short  coda,  beginning  with 
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the  second  subsidiary,  and  then  bringing  in  some  play  on  the  initial  figure 
of  the  first  theme  in  four-part  canon,  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  E-flat  major  (6-8  time),  is  also  in  the 
sonata-form.     It  begins  with  the  presentation  and  development  of  the  first 
theme,  the  construction  of  which  is  peculiar.     It  is  given  out  for  the  most 
part  by  the  strings,  the  horns  forming  a  background  of  richer  tone-color. 
The  thesis  of  the  melody  comes  first  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses,  the 
phrase  ending  in  the  violins ;  then  comes  the  antithesis,  a  sighing  figure  in 
the  violins  in  octaves,  closing  with  a  little  descending  chromatic  passage  in 
3rds.     Thesis   and   antithesis   are    now   repeated,  but  in   a  considerably 
altered  shape.     The  thesis  now  comes  in  the  first  violins,  but  with  the 
eighth-notes  in  its  original  shape  now  lengthened  to  dotted  quarter-notes ; 
the  antithesis  comes  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses,  against  a  new  counter- 
figure  in  the  violins  in  octaves.     Then  comes  a  conclusion-period  of  three 
measures,  with  the  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  over  a  little  fluttering  accom- 
paniment in  the  strings.     The  second  theme  follows,  in  the  dominant  (B- 
flat  major) ;  it  consists  mostly  of  passage-work  in  which  we  find  that  the 
little  fluttering  figure  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  concluding  period  of  the 
first  theme  now  assumes  a  marked  thematic  importance.*     A  more  melo- 
dious conclusion- theme  follows  (in  B-flat'  major),  and  closes  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.     Even  here  the  little  fluttering  figure  is  not  quite  absent. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  classic  masters  applied  the  sonata-form  to  a  quick  movement  (that  is,  in 
its  regular  application  in  first  movements  of  symphonies  or  sonatas),  the.  second  theme  is  usually  of  a  more 
cantabile  character  than  the  first.  In  slow  movements,  however,  we  often  find  this  reversed ;  the  first 
theme  being  a  melodious  cantilena,  and  the  second  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  quasi-contrapuntal  pas- 
sage-work.   This  is  the  case  in  the  present  A  ndante. 
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The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  consists  of  imitative  passage-work  on  the 
second  theme,  rather  than  of  working-out,  properly  so-called. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  stands  in  regular  relations  to  the  first, 
saving  that  the  development  of  the  first  theme  is  somewhat  more  extended. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto :  Allegro  in  G  minor  (3-4  time),  is 
strictly  regular  in  form,  if  rather  stern  and  elaborately  contrapuntal  in 
character.  The  trio  (in  G  major)  is  in  strong  contrast  to  this,  being  light, 
simple,  and  almost  waltz-like. 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale:  Allegro  assai  in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  is, 

like  the  first  and  second,  in  the  sonata-form.  It  begins  with  the  exposition 
of  the  first  theme,  a  theme  so  regular  in  its  dance-like  cut  (thesis  and  an- 
tithesis being  each  eight  measures  long  and  each  repeated)  that  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  to  be  made  the  motive  of  a  rondo.*  It  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  first  subsidiary,  which  is  developed  at  great  length  in  rushing  contra- 
puntal passage-work,  beginning  in  the  tonic  (G  minor)  and  ending  by  half- 
cadence  on  the  dominant  of  the  relative  B-flat  major.  A  more  cantabile 
second  theme  follows  (in  B-flat  major),  and  is  developed  at  first  by  the 
strings,  then  by  the  wood-wind ;  it  leads  to  some  strong  passage-work  on 
a  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme,  which,  though  having  apparently  all 
the  character  of  a  second  subsidiary,  really  takes  the  place  of  a  conclusion- 
theme,  and  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  is  then  repeated. 
This  first  part  ends  in  the  relative  B-flat  major. 

*  Commentators  have  noticed  the  coincidence  that  the  first  seven  notes  of  the  theme  of  the  scherzo  in 
Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  are  (allowance  being  made  for  difference  of  key)  identical  with  the  corre- 
sponding notes  of  this  theme;  but  the  rhythm  is  so  totally  different  that  no  similarity  between  the  two 
themes  can  be  detected  by  the  ear. 
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The  free  fantasia,  which  is  pretty  long,  is  devoted  entirely  to  an  elabo- 
rate working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative  counterpoint.  The  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  little,  if  anything,  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
first  save  that  the  second  theme  and  what  follows  it  are  in  the  tonic  G 
minor  —  not  G  major,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  second 
theme's  coming  in  B-flat  major  in   the  first  part. 

Two  autograph  scores  of  this  symphony  exist.  The  first,  and  the 
second  —  or  "  Nachschrift."  In  the  first  the  symphony  is  scored  for  i 
flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  and  the  usual  strings.  In  the  Nach- 
schrift  2  clarinets  are  added.  In  other  respects  the  two  are  exactly  alike. 
The  first  score  has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  symphony 
all  over  the  world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years  in  the 
possession  of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  persist- 
ently refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out  of  his  hands.  It  is 
now  published,  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert.* 


Symphonic  Variations  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Cesar  Franck. 

(Born  at  Liege  on  Dec.  10,  1822;  died  in  Paris  on  Nov.  8,  1890.) 

These  variations  are  built  up  on  what  might  be  called  a  double  theme, 

or,  say,  a  theme  with  introductory  ritornello.     The  strings  of  the  orchestra 

*  By  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  Nachschrift)  perhaps  be- 
fore it  came  into  Brahms's  posssesion.  At  all  events,  he  has  used  it  exclusively  at  his  concerts  in  this  country 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
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give  out  four  measures  of  the  staccato  ritornello,  which  is  answered  by  four 
measures  of  the  theme  proper  in  the  pianoforte  ;  four  more  measures  of 
string  ritornello,  and  four  more  of  pianoforte  theme,  complete  the  exposi- 
tion. Something  of  this  alternation  between  theme  and  ritornello  —  or 
between  the  two  members  of  the  double  theme  —  is  kept  up  in  the  first 
variation.  From  this  point  on,  however,  the  composition  assumes  more 
and  more  the  character  of  a  free  working-out  of  these  two  contrasted  the- 
matic subjects.  This  extended  development  is  of  two  sorts  :  either  the 
subjects  are  varied  in  a  way  not  to  veil  their  melodic  identity, —  as  in  the 
earlier  variations  in  Bach's  C  minor  Passacaglia,  or  Mendelssohn's  Varia- 
tions serieuses, —  or  else  the  melodic  identity  of  the  themes  is  quite  lost,  the 
composer  holding  fast  by  only  a  general  thematic  idea, —  as  in  Beet- 
hoven's XXXIII  Variations  on  a  Waltz  by  Diabelli,  for  instance. 

The  composition  begins  Poco  allegro  in  F-sharp  minor  (4-4  time),  and 
passes  through  the  following  changes  of  time,  tempo,  and  tonality  :.  V  istesso 
tempo  in  C-sharp  minor  (3-4  time)  ;  Poco  piu  lento  (4-4  time);  Allegro  in 
G  major  (4-4  time);  Allegretto  quasi  A?idante  in  F-sharp  minor  (3-4  time)  ; 
Motto  piii  le?ito  in  F-sharp  major  (3-4,  9-8  time)  ;  Allegro  non  troppo  in 
F-sharp  major  (2-2  time). 

The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  bears  no  dedication. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

OLD  AND  NEW. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  recently  gave  in  Boston  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive example  of  one  way  of  playing  a  thoroughly  old  composition. 
The  work  was  Weber's  A-flat  major  sonata ;  not  so  old,  by  actual  count  of 
years,  as  many  other  things  we  hear  at  concerts  nowadays,  but,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  about  as  old  as  anything  one  can  think  of. 

As  a  rule,  the  men  whose  works  age  most  quickly  are  the  pioneers,  the 
men  who  start  out  in  a  new  direction.  And,  as  a  pianoforte  writer,  Weber 
was  distinctly  a  pioneer.  He  was  eleven  years  older  than  Franz  Schubert, 
and  died  two  years  before  him ;  one  is  apt  to  forget  this,  for,  of  the  two 
men,  Weber  represents  the  more  modern  direction.  Both  were  romanti- 
cists ;  but  Weber  had  not  only  the  romantic  feeling,  but  also  the  romantic 
manner,  the  romantic  style.  It  was  only  Schubert's  peculiar  cast  of  feel- 
ing that  prevented  him  from  being  thoroughly  a  classicist ;  his  style  was 
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classic,  his  treatment  of  the  pianoforte,  entirely  that  of  his  day.  He 
expressed  his  romanticism  through  a  classic  idiom.  Weber's  idiom  was 
newer ;  he  treated  the  pianoforte  in  a  more  modern  style,  paving  the  way 
for  John  Field  and  Chopin.  Feeling  apart,  the  only  really  new,  modern 
element  in  Schubert  was  his  harmony,  his  fondness  for  frequent  and  often 
daring  modulation ;  in  this  one  matter  he  was  even  more  modern  than 
Weber.  But,  summing  up  both  men,  and  setting  off  one  against  the  other, 
you  find  that,  as  a  pianoforte  writer,  Weber,  and  not  Schubert,  was  the 
real  romantic  pioneer. 

But,  as  is  true  of  most  pioneers,  Weber  only  went  to  a  certain  length 
in  the  modern  romantic  direction.  He  showed  the  way,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  others  who  far  outstripped  him.  He  also  made  some  false 
starts  ;  not  all  his  innovations  proved  durable.  Chopin,  who,  after  all,  was 
the  man  who  firmly  fixed  the  modern  style  of  pianoforte  writing,  the 
modern  treatment  of  the  instrument,  retained  only  a  part  of  what  he  had 
found  in  Weber,  discarding  the  rest.  Nothing  in  Chopin's  treatment  of  the 
pianoforte  has  ever  been  discarded  by  any  of  his  successors  ;  Liszt,  Rubin- 
stein, Tausig,  and  other  great  modern  masters  of  the  keyboard  may  have 
added  to  Chopin,  but  have  left  none  of  him  out.  All  Chopin's  innovations 
in  pianoforte  writing  have  proved  permanent ;  many  of  Weber's  soon  be- 
came obsolete. 

And  it  is  just  this  combination  of  the  new  and  the  old  in  Weber,  this 
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mixture  of  the  essentially  modern  with  the  obsolete,  that  gives  his  piano- 
forte music  so  very  old  an  air.  The  essentially  modern  romanticism  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  merely  half-romanticism  of  his  style,  throw  the  obsolete 
half  of  the  latter  into  relief ;  and  a  sonata  of  his  seems  now  really  older, 
seems  to  belong  more  to  a  by-gone  period,  than  one  by  Mozart  or  a  suite 
by  Bach,  where  the  frankly  archaic  manner  fits  the  classic  matter  to  a  T. 
You  accept  the  oldness  of  Bach  or  Mozart  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but 
Weber's  keeps  surprising  you,  and  you  can  not  forget  it. 

Now,  in  playing  Weber's  Arflat  major  sonata,  the  other  afternoon,  Mr, 
Bauer  performed  quite  a  surprising  feat.  I  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  he  played  it  as  Weber  himself  used  to ;  indeed,  I  am  morally  sure  he 
did  not.  But  he  played  it  so  as  to  make  it  produce  the  impression  upon 
our  modern  ears  that  I  am  pretty  sure  it  must  have  produced  upon  the 
ears  of  listeners  in  Weber's  day,  when  he  played  it  to  them.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  taken  for  granted  that  Weber's  playing  of  the  sonata,  could  we 
hear  it  now,  would  not  affect  us  at  all  as  it  did  his  contemporaries  ;  in  the 
same  way,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Bauer's  playing  of  the  work 
would  not  have  affected  Weber's  listeners  as  it  does  us.  But  I  am  morally 
certain  that  Mr.  Bauer's  playing  affects  us  essentially  as  Weber's  did  them. 
That  is,  Mr.  Bauer  gives  us  a  true  interpretation  and  impression  of 
the  composition.  As  he  played  the  sonata  on  that  occasion,  it  no 
longer  sounded  old ;  what  was  obsolete  in  its  style  stood  out  in  no  promi- 
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nence,  matter  and  manner,  spirit  and  style,  seemed  in  complete  harmony, 
and  the  impression  produced  by  the  whole  was  delightfully  fresh,  lively, 
truly  romantic.     He  brought  the  work  home  to  us. 

The  means  by  which  Mr.  Bauer  achieved  this  result  do  not  interest  me 
particularly ;  neither  do  I  think  I  could  discover  them  if  I  tried.  Such 
things  are  an  artist's  secret ;  he  is  not  even  necessarily  conscious  of  them 
himself.  But  the  result  itself  does  interest  me  greatly ;  it  seems  to  me 
thoroughly  artistic  in  the  highest  sense,  the  result  at  which  all  players  and 
singers  of  old  works  ought  chiefly  to  aim  :  to  make  them  sound  to  us  as 
they  sounded  to  the  composer's  contemporaries.  And  the  important  part 
of  the  matter,  the  item  upon  which  I  would  lay  the  strongest  stress,  is  that 
this  result  can,  in  general,  not  be  obtained  by  playing  and  singing  old 
works  exactly  as  they  were  played  and  sung  in  the  composer's  day.  The 
same  impression  can  not,  in  general,  be  produced  by  the  same  means,  but 
only  by  different  ones. 

This  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  old  works  should  be  what 
is  often  called  "  modernized."  That  is  quite  another  matter.  An  old 
work  should  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  its  composer ;  what  he  regarded 
as  its  main  gist  should  be  so  regarded  by  us  also.  Not  long  ago  I  took 
occasion  to  say  something  in  the  Transcript  in  criticism  of  the  now  currant 
style  of  singing  Handel's  airs.  I  now  begin  to  fear  that  what  I  said  was 
open  to  misconstruction.     What  I  said  was,  in  the  main,  that  all  that  was 
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demanded  of  singers  in  Handel's  day  was  a  perfect  bel  canto ;  that  emo- 
tional expression  was  not  to  be  specialized,  but  that  what  emotional  ele- 
ment there  was  in  the  singer's  delivery  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  beyond 
that  general  fervor  which  may  be  characterized  as  an  absence  of  apathy. 
But  I  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Handel's 
airs  ought  to  be  sung  now  exactly  as  they  were  sung  by,  say,  Farinelli  or 
Caffarelli.  Exactly  what  style  those  great  soprani  sang  in  neither  I  nor 
anyone  else  knows  now  j  and,  whatever  it  was  like,  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  it  would  not  go  down  today  with  anybody.  At  all  events,  I  know  that 
the  late  Julius  Eichberg  (an  excellent  judge),  who  had  heard  the  great  Ru- 
bini  sing,  after  that  artist  had  left  the  stage,  told  me  one  day  that  his  sing- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  perfect  things  he  had  ever  listened  to,  but  that 
nobody  would  stand  it  nowadays.  And  Rubini  was  some  seventy  years 
nearer  to  our  time  than  Farinelli. 

What  I  really  meant  was  that,  as  Handel  saw  in  the  voice-part  of  his 
airs  not  so  much  an  independent  melody  as  one  strand  in  a  contrapuntal 
web,  as  he  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  for  beautifully  perfect  vocalism  rather 
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than  for  dramatic  declamation,  we  should  now  look  upon  it  in  the  same 
light  as  he.  That  is,  we  should  conceive  his  airs  in  the  same  spirit  as  he. 
The  precise  style  of  singing  is  another  matter ;  the  best  that  we  can  ask 
for,  the  one  that  will  most  surely  reveal  to  us  the  true  quality  and  char- 
acter of  his  music,  is  the  best  style  of  our  own  day.  To  try  to  revive  the 
style  of  his  day  —  even  if  this  could  be  successfully  done  —  would  be  no 
better  than  trying  to  restore  the  Elizabethan  pronunciation  of  English  in 
acting  Shakspere.  We  could  probably  not  understand  Farinelli's  singing 
of  Handel  any  better  than  we  could  Shakspere's  own  acting  of  Hamlet. 

If  it  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  determine  the  precise  means 
by  which  the  spirit  of  old  works  is  to  be  kept  fresh,  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  made  to  sound  to  us  as  they  sounded  to  the  composer's 
contemporaries,  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  point  out  certain  obstacles  which 
the  modern  performer  must  surmount  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  this.  As  far 
as  regards  instrumental  compositions,  one  prime  obstacle  lies  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  matter  and  stares  us  in  the  face.  Cela  saute  aux  yeux  ! 
This  is  the  enormous  development  of  modern  instrumental  technique. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  is  nevertheless  entirely  true,  that  many, 
probably  most,  old  works  are  too  easy  for  our  modern  players.  In  musi- 
cal performance  there  is  a  certain  brilliancy,  emotional  pungency,  over- 
masteringness  of  impression  that  comes  from  the  player's  doing  his 
uttermost.     It  is  hard  to  do  easily  what  another  man  can  do  only  by  strain- 
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ing  every  nerve ;  the  result  is  not  the  same.  When  Mr.  Siloti  played 
Chopin's  B-flat  minor  Scherzo  here  some  years  ago,  it  became  quite 
evident  that  he  could  not  play  it  really  brilliantly  except  at  a  faster  tempo 
than  the  composer  intended.  The  thing  must  be  played  with  push ; 
and  Chopin's  tempo  gave  no  push  to  Mr.  Siloti's  wonderful  ringers.  It 
was  too  easy  for  him. 

It  is  hard  for  our  pianists  to  appreciate  that  some  simple-looking  scale- 
passages  in  Mozart's  concertos  were  quite  astonishing  feats  of  -virtuosity 
in  his  day,  and  that  they  were  played  in  the  grand  virtuoso  spirit.  And, 
if  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  this  nowadays,  it  is  doubly  hard  to  do  it.  How 
is  a  pianist  to  be  hair-raising  with  what  he  can  play  like  rolling  ofT'a  log  ? 
Yet,  if  a  Mozart  concerto  is  to  be  made  to  sound  to  us  as  it  sounded  to 
Mozart's  hearers,  it  absolutely  must  be  made  hair-raising  in  some  way  or 
other.  Play  it  as  Mozart  himself  played  it,  and  it  will  sound  nothing  but 
tame  ;  and  the  worst  of  the  business  is  that  just  the  one  item  in  Mozart's 
playing  which  it  is  worth  while,  nay,  indispensable,  to  preserve  is  precisely 
the  one  which  lies  most  outside  a  modern  pianist's  power :  to  play  the 
thing  as  if  it  were  very  difficult. 

The  immense  development  of  modern  instrumental  technique  has  ousted 
more  old  works  from  the  repertory  than  the  changes  of  taste  and  fashion. 
There  are  some  old  works  that  can  be  played  now  in  the  right  spirit  only 
by  pupils,  by  beginners.     They  have  slipped  from  the  virtuoso's  grasp. 
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Of  course  all  old  works  are  not  so  easy  as  all  that.  And,  if  you  look  into 
the  matter  carefully,  you  will  see  that  it  is,  in  general,  the  most  difficult 
ones,  the  ones  demanding  the  greatest  technique,  that  have  best  held  their 
own  in  our  present  concert  repertory.  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  pianoforte 
sonatas  are  virtually  dead,  hardly  a  pianist  ever  plays  them  in  public  now ; 
but  Bach's  Well-  Tempered  Clavichord  is  coming  into  fashion.  No  virtuoso 
has  yet  acquired  so  stupendous  a  technique  that  he  can  not  find  a  Bach 
fugue  good  fun.  Note,  too,  that,  whereas  Mozart's  pianoforte  sonatas 
have  lapsed  from  the  present  repertory,  his  symphonies  have  not,  The 
case  is  a  curious  one  ;  for  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  Mozart  sonatas 
which  are  in  no  wise  more  "  old-fashioned  "  than  the  G  minor  symphony, 
the  Jupiter ',  or  the  one  in  E-flat  major.  They  stand  in  exactly  the  same 
relation  to  modern  pianoforte  writing  that  these  symphonies  do  to  modern 
orchestration ;  the  pianoforte  writing  is  quite  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  the 
instrumentation.  Aye,  but  the  symphonies  are  not  half  so  easy  as  the 
sonatas ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  such  matters  as  conception,  reading, 
phrasing,  or  expression,  but  of  a  purely  technical  point.  To  play  a 
Mozart  symphony  with  technical  perfection  has  not  become  an  easy  matter 
yet;  to  play  one  of  his  sonatas  perfectly  is  easy  enough  to  a  modern 
virtuoso.  No  orchestra  in  the  world  has  reached  the  point  where  it  can 
safely  treat  a  Mozart  symphony  with  nonchalance. 

"  BEWUSSTVOLL  UNBEWUSST." 

I    was    much   interested    recently    to    hear    the    comments    made    by 
several    people    upon    the    incidental    music  to  Ben-Hur,    as  now  given 
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at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  Boston.  This  music  was  written  by 
Mr.  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley.  With  the  exception  of  the  incidental  music  to 
The  Sunken  Bel/,  by  Mr.  Aime  Lachaume,  given  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  last  winter,  it  is  the  first  music  of  the  sort  that  I  have*  heard 
which  is  entirely  modern,  even  ultra-modern,  in  spirit :  modern  in  its  feel- 
ing, modern  in  harmony,  melody,  and  colouring.  In  short,  modern  all 
through,  and  nothing  but  modern.  This  music  of  Mr.  Kelley's  is  as  much 
up  to  date  as  anything  we  have  heard  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Vincent 
d'  Indy,  Chabrier,  Charles  Martin  Loeffier,  or  Richard  Strauss.  It  belongs 
distinctly  to  our  musical  "Now."  I  may  also  say,  in  passing,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  entirely  fine,  both  as  music  in  itself,  and  in  its  dramatic  relations  to 
the  play.  It  filled  the  bill  completely,  and  with  now  and  then  a  stroke  of 
evident  genius. 

Now,  the  idiom  of  this  music  is  the  very  last  with  which  a  general  theatre- 
going  public  —  which  is  not  a  symphony-concert  public — would  be  sup- 
posably  familiar.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  not  really  familiar 
to  an  audience  in  Symphony  Hall ;  that  is,  to  a  large  majority  of 
the  same.  Upon  the  whole,  only  our  younger  musicians  and  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  our  concert-going  public  feel  themselves  easily 
and  comfortably  at  home  in  this  present,  post-Wagnerian  musical  idiom. 
Many,  perhaps  most,  of  us  are  gradually  coming  to  it ;  but  compara- 
tively few  of  us  have  got  to  complete  familiarity  with  it  yet.  To  the 
larger  part  even  of  symphony  audiences  it  is  still  something  in  the 
"  Future."  Then,  what  must  it  not  be  to  a  general  theatre  audience 
to  day,  many  of  whom  are  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  haunting  concert- 
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rooms,  and  a  good  half  of  whom  have  presumably  never  heard  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  or  Richard  Strauss  ?  To  such  people  it  must  be,  one  would 
think,  veritable  musical  (or  unmusical)  Choctaw. 

Yet  the  five  or  six  persons  with  whom  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Kelley's  music, 
after  the  Thursday  evening's  performance  last  week,  all  agreed  sponta- 
neously in  finding  it  admirable  in  the  highest  degree ;  they  had  enjoyed  it 
to  the  top  of  their  bent,  as  they  had  hardly  ever  enjoyed  incidental  music 
before.  And  not  one  of  them  was  a  musician  ;  not  one  of  them,  an 
habitual  concert-goer,  nor  even  an  especially  musical  person  in  any  wray. 
And  yet  these  utter  laymen,  these  almost  profane  persons,  found  that  this 
esoteric  music  spoke  to  them  intelligibly,  and  moved  them  as  the  composer 
himself  could  have  wished  them  moved.  The  matter  is  to  me  a  highly 
interesting  one. 

It  reminds  me,  to  begin  with,  of  what  was  said  (I  now  forget  by  whom) 
when  the  Wagnerian  Music-Drama  was  beginning  to  make  real  headway 
with  the  general  public  —  say,  in  the  late  'seventies  and  early  'eighties  : 
that  here  was  Opera  which  appealed  to  the  unmusical  as  well  as  to  the 
musical ;  that  here  was  great  music  which  the  layman  could  understand 
emotionally  and  responsively  vibrate  to.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  hosts 
of  people  who  had  never  found  Opera  anything  but  a  ridiculous  bore  began 
to  be  regular  and  enthusiastic  attendants  at  Wagnerian  performances. 
Note,  too,  that  this  very  music  of  Wagner's  had  long  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  musicians,  and  that  it  really  took  a  new  generation  of  them  fully 
to  understand  it.  But  the  thitherto  unmusical  (and  perhaps  still  unmu- 
sical) theatre-goers  had  but  to  come,  hear,  and  be  thrilled.     The  newness 
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of  the  musical  idiom  was  nothing  to  them  :  they  drank  it  all  in  with  as 
much  avidity  and  delight  as  my  unmusical  (or  half-musical  —  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  impolite)  friends  did  Mr.  Kelley's  music  to  Ben-Hur  at  the  Colonial. 
Why? 

The  music  of  any  given  period  in  history  faithfully  reflects  the  general 
spirit  of  that  period,  what  we  call  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  as  far  as  Music 
can.  Now,  the  spirit  qf  an  age  is  a  very  pervasive  thing ;  it  affects  pretty 
nearly  everybody,  except  some  few  tardigrades  who  are  born  out  of  their 
time.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  reflected,  more  or  less  distinctly,  by  well- 
nigh  everything  that  is  thought,  done,  written  in  that  age.  Not  that  all  re- 
flections are  equally  intelligible  to  all  people  ;  for  they  are  not.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  sympathetically  recognized,  if  they 
could  be  made  intelligible. 

Every  successive  age  brings  with  it  a  new  cast  of  habitual  feeling,  new 
material,  social,  intellectual,  aesthetic  demands,  a  certain  inevitable  "  trans- 
valuation  of  values,"  as  Nietzsche  says.  And,  in  so  far  as  these  new 
demands,  this  new  transvaluation,  are  to  be  faithfully  reflected  by,  and 
embodied  in,  the  Art  of  the  age,  they  necessitate  the  formation  of  a  new 
artistic  idiom  —  a  new  idiom  of  line  and  colour  in  Painting,  a  new  form- 
idiom  in  Sculpture,  a  new  correlation  of  the  harmony  of  verse  and  rhyme 
to  the  idea  to  be  expressed  in  Poetry,  a  new  melodic  and  harmonic  idiom 
in  Music.  And  it  is  the  unavoidable  newness,  the  uncustomariness,  of 
this  artistic  idiom  that  renders  its  reflection  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age 
incomprehensible  at  first  to  the  aesthetic  layman,  and  even  to  the  tradition- 
bound  artist.     Everyone  who  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  Art — and 
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most  people  have,  in  their  way  —  is  ready,  hay,  anxious,  to  have  the  fine 
arts  speak  to  him  intelligibly  of  the  thought,  feeling,  and  general  psychical 
temper  of  the  age  he  lives  in ;  only  few  can  at  once  understand  what  the 
fine  arts  say  to  him  on  these  matters,  because  of  the  new  language,  or 
idiom,  they  employ.  Could  he  but  understand  the  idiom,  his  ears  would 
be  open  to  the  message ;  nay,  he  would  perceive  for  himself  how  nicely 
adapted  the  idiom  was  to  that  very  message.  But  he  has  first  to  learn  the 
new  idiom  ;  and,  if  he  be  no  specialist,  this  will  take  him  some  time. 
Perhaps  only  his  children  will  really  understand  it. 

Now,  in  pure  music  the  only  key  to  the  gist  of  what  is  to  be  expressed 
is  the  musical  means  of  expression.  If  the  music  is  to  be  understood,  its 
melodic  and  harmonic  idiom  must  be  understood.  And  to  the  person  of 
musical  organization,  no  matter  how  uncultivated, —  to  the  person  who 
sees  in  Nelly  Bly  something  more  organic  than  a  mere  hap-hazard  succes- 
sion of  sounds, —  Music  is  seldom  neutral ;  it  generally  means  something 
to  him,  either  this  or  that,  but  not  nothing.  What  he  calls  failing  to 
understand  it  means,  for  the  most  part,  understanding  it  wrong.  You  say 
you  can  make  nothing  out  of  this  or  that  new  composition ;  but  the  truth 
is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  that  you  really  do  make  something  out  of  it,  and 
something  you  do  not  like.  A  musical  idiom  you  do  not  understand  is, 
strictly  speaking,  an  idiom  you  misunderstand ;  in  this  it  is  different  from 
an  unknown  speech-idiom,  or  language,  which  says  absolutely  nothing  to 
you.  An  unfamiliar  musical  idiom  has  much  the  same  effect  upon  you 
that  his  English-speaking  companions  on  the  stage  had  upon  Tommaso 
Salvini. 
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When  the  elder  Salvini  first  acted  with  an  English  speaking  company  in 
this  country,  he  said  that  he  could  have  done  nothing  at  all,  unless  he  had 
known  all  the  parts  in  the  play  as  well  as  his  own.  "  I  have  to  know  what 
the  other  people  are  saying  to  me  on  the  stage  ;  for,  as  I  do  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  English,  I  should  be  continually  at  fault  if  I  did  not. 
Your  English  and  American  modes  of  expression,  by  vocal  inflexion, 
gesture,  and  play  of  feature  are  so  different  from  our  Italian  modes,  that 
the  people  with  me  on  the  stage  always  seem  to  me  to  be  saying  just  the 
opposite  of  what  they  really  are  !  "  And,  as  Salvini's  Italian  habit  led  him 
to  misinterpret  our  American  gestures,  vocal  inflexions,  and  expressive 
play  of  feature,  so  do  most  of  us  incline  to  misinterpret  a  musical  idiom 
which  we  do  not  understand.  It  means  to  us  just  the  opposite  of  what  it 
meant  to  the  composer. 

In  most  cases  new  melodic  and  harmonic  traits  in  a  composition  strike 
us,  not  so  much  as  unmeaning  as  they  do  as  ugly  and  unmusical.  The 
Ugly  in  Music  is  almost  always  the  Uncomprehended ;  as  soon  as  we  see 
its  meaning,  its  connection  with  the  context,  the  ugliness  vanishes,  and  we 
find  it  beautiful  —  because  at  last  we  see  its  true  significance.  How  many 
people,  think  you,  liked  the  first  chord  in  Tristan  und  Isolde  the  first  time 
they  heard  it  ?  Most  people  probably  found  it  singularly  hideous ;  be- 
cause, being  an  unusually  ambiguous  chord,  it  gave  their  ear  no  clue  to  its 
progression.  But,  after  hearing  it  once  or  twice,  and  feeling  the  inherent 
musical  logic  of  its  progression,  they  must  have  found  it  beautiful  enough. 

Thus  our  feeling  of  estrangement  in  face  of  new,  unaccustomed  melodic 
and  harmonic  forms,  in  face  of  a  new  musical  idiom,  comes  more  from  our 
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Actually  misunderstanding  and  misinterpreting  it  than  from  a  simple  lack 
of  understanding*  The  thing  is  positive*  not  merely  negative.  And,  as 
soon  as  we  get  a  clue  to  the  right  significance,  we  begin  to  understand  the 
thing  aright  and  appreciate  its  true  artistic  value*  But  such  clue  comes 
only  slowly  to  the  musical  layman,  the  half-musician,  the  outsider. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  desirable  clue  can  come  to  any* 
one  from  another  quarter.  These  are  when  the  music  is  combined  with 
speech,  or  a  dramatic  action  which  we  do  understand.  The  hosts  of  un- 
musical, or  half-musical  people  who  took  to  Wagnerian  Music-Drama  as  a 
duck  takes  to  water,  understood  the  music,  not  by  listening  to  it,  as  music, 
but  by  hearing  it  subconsciously,  as  an  audible  reinforcement  of  the  dra- 
matic gist  of  the  play.  They  instinctively  took  the  drama  in  just  the  way 
Wagner  himself  wished  all  persons  to  take  it :  simply  as  a  stage  play,  not 
listening  intently  to  the  music,  but  hearing  it  "  bewusstvoll  unbewusst " 
—  consciously  unconsciously,  or,  as  we  should  say,  subconsciously.  The 
play  furnished  them  with  the  clue  which  the  musical  idiom  itself  would 
not  have  given  them ;  and  they  understood  the  essence  of  the  music  in 
spite  of  its  unaccustomed  idiom.  Furthermore,  they  understood  the  music 
all  the  better  for  its  modern  character,  for  its  reflecting  the  spirit  of  their 
own  age  ;  although  they  could  not  have  understood  its  idiom  by  itself,  they 
did  thus  get  something  more  than  an  inkling  of  the  appositeness  of  its 
expressive  quality.  And  they  found  it  really  more  expressive  than  they 
would  have  found  music  in  an  older,  more  accustomed  idiom,  but  reflecting 
the  spirit  of  another  age. 

I  think  my  unmusical  friends  who  so  admired  Mr.  Kelley's  music  to  Ben- 
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Hur  last  week  must  have  been  in  the  same  case.  They  did  not  listen  td 
the  music  at  all,  but  to  the  play;  they  heard  the  music,  though  "bewusst- 
voll  unbewusst,"  and  could  not  but  feel  how  it  intensified  and  illustrated 
the  dramatic  action  on  the  stage.  Thus  they  got  at  its  true  gist  without  a 
care  for  its  new  idiom,  one  way  or  another. 


Funeral  March  in  E-flat  minor     .•»...     Franz  Schubert. 

(Scored  for  Orchestra  by  Franz  Liszt.) 

The  orchestral  version  of  this  march  begins,  Andante  mesto  in  E-flat 
minor  (4-4  time),  with  some  solemn  calls  on  the  horns  and  bassoons,  and 
then  the  sad,  pathetic  principal  theme  is  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  violas  over  a  contrapuntal  pizzicato  bass. 
The  development  is  extended,  passing  through  the  keys  of  G-flat  major 
and  F-sharp  minor,  with  considerable  variety  in  the  instrumentation.  The 
trio,  in  E-flat  major,  is  built  upon  an  almost  equally  pathetic  theme,  first 
given  out  by  the  'celli,  then  taken  up  by  other  instruments ;  it  appears 
once  in  great  splendor  in  C-flat  major  with  the  melody  in  all  the  strings 
(except  double-basses)  in  octaves  and  the  trumpet,  with  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  heavy  brass  and  repeated  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  and 
horns.  A  return  of  the  principal  theme  after  the  trio  brings  the  com- 
position to  a  close. 

This  march  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe,  the  celebrated  basso,  while  in  America,  became 

greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  American  composers,  and  is  giving  in 

the  principal  European  cities,  recitals  of  ex- 
clusively American  songs.  "  Love's  Solace,"  by 
M.  B.  Willis  ;  "When  Gazing  in  Thine  Eyes," 
by  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney ;  "Dreamy  Days," 
by  Robert  Ashford  ;  "  Remembrance,"  by  Carl 
Busch  ;  "  A  True  Love  Song,"  by  Adolf  Frey  ; 
"I  Know  Not  Why,"  by  M.  L.  Koevessy ; 
"Under  the  Rose,"  by  William  Arms  Fisher; 
"On  Land  or  Sea,"  by  Mary  Knight  Wood, 

and  "Der  Asra,"  by  Henry  K.  Hadley,  are  some" of  the  songs  Mr. 

Sharpe    selected   from   the   catalog  of  the   Oliver   Ditson  Company; 

451  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "  The  Preludes  "       ....     Franz  Liszt. 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  on  October  22,  181 1  ;  died  at 
Bayreuth  on  July  31  /August  1,  1886.) 

The  poetic  subject  of  this  composition  is  the  following  passage  from 

Lamartine's  Meditations  poktiques : 

What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the  first  solemn  note  of 
which  is  sounded  by  death  ?  Love  forms  the  enchanted  day-break  of  every  life  ;  but  what 
is  the  destiny  where  the  first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm, 
whose  fatal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  consumes  its  altar ;  and 
what  wounded  spirit,  when  one  of  these  tempests  is  over,  does  not  seek  to  rest  its  memo- 
ries in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life  ?  Yet  man  does  not  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy 
the  beneficent  tepidity  which  first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom  ;  and,  when  "the  trum- 
pet's loud  clangor  has  called  him  to  arms,"  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger,  whatever  may 
be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  to  find  in  battle  the  full  consciousness  of  himself 
and  the  complete  possession  of  his  strength. 

The  work  opens,  Andante  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  with  a  vaguely  outlined 
solemn  motive,  given  out  softly  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves,  and  answered 
by  the  wood- wind  in  harmony  ;  this  motive  is  worked  up  for  some  time  in  a 
gradual  crescendo,  until  it  leads  to  an  Andante  maestoso  in  the  same  key 
(12-8  time),  in  which  a  new  rhythmic  phase  of  the  same  theme  is  given  out 
Jortissimo  by  the  'celli,  double-basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and  tuba, 
against  sustained  harmonies  in  the  other  wind  instruments  and  brilliant 
rising  and  falling  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  violas.  The  development  of 
this  second  phase  of  the  theme  leads,  by  a  short  decrescendo,  to  a  third  phase 
still,  a  tender  cantabile  melody  in  9-8  (3-4)  time,  sung  by  the  'celli  and 
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second  violins  —  after  a  sudden  transition  to  E  major,  by  the  horn  — 
against  a  waving  accompaniment  in  the  first  violins,  the  basses  and  bas- 
soons coming  in  after  every  phrase  with  the  first  figure  of  the  original  sol- 
emn phase  of  the  theme  itself.  The  fuller  development  of  this  third  phase 
of  the  principal  theme  leads  after  a  while  to  the  entrance  of  the  second 
theme  (which,  different  as  it  sounds,  might  really  be  called  a  fourth  phase 
of  the  first)  in  E  major,  given  out  by  the  quartet  of  horns  and  another 
quartet  of  muted  violas  divisi,  against  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  harp. 
This  second  theme  may  be  called  the  "  Love-motive."  After  being 
played  through  by  the  horns  and  violas,  it  passes  into  the  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons,  against  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment  in  the  lower  strings 
and  harp,  while  the  violins  and  flutes  bring  in  melodiously  flowing  passages 
between  the  phrases.  The  working-up  becomes  more  tempestuous,  but  is 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  slower,  sighing  figure  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in 
the  violins,  and  the  horn  brings  back  the  third  phase  of  the  principal 
theme  pianissimo,  while  the  violins  still  linger  on  with  the  initial  figures  of 
the  "  Love-motive."  The  third  phase  of  the  theme  then  fades  away  in  the 
flutes  and  clarinets. 
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Then  comes  an  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  initial 
figure  of  the  principal  theme  is  made  the  basis  of  a  violent  passage,  sug- 
gestive of  a  hurricane,  during  the  further  development  of  which  by  the  full 
orchestra  a  stern,  warlike  theme  (fifth  phase  of  the  principal  theme)  is 
thundered  forth  by  the  brass  over  a  stormy  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the 
strings.  As  the  tempest  dies  away,  the  third  phase  of  the  principal  theme 
returns  in  the  oboes,  then  in  the  strings,  and  a  sudden  transition  to  A 
major  brings  an  Allegretto  pastorale  (6-8  time)  :  a  quiet  pastoral  melody,  the 
third  theme,  is  given  out  in  fragments  by  the  horn,  oboe,  and  clarinet  in 
alternation,  and  then  developed  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  for  some 
time.  It  leads  to  a  return  of  the  "  Love-motive  "  in  the  violins,  while  the 
violas  and  first  'celli  play  figures  from  the  pastoral  motive  against  it,  as  a 
counter-theme.  The  "  Love-motive  "  is  once  more  developed  at  a  consider- 
able length,  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra  in  constant  cresce?ido,  appearing 
at  last  in  its  full  splendor  in  C  major  in  the  horns  and  violas,  and  then  in 
all  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  the  counter-theme  from  the  pastoral  motive 
always  accompanying  it  in  various  parts  of  the  orchestra.     Then  comes  an 
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Allegro  marziale  animato  in  C  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  third  phase  of 
the  principal  theme  appears  in  the  horns  and  trumpets  against  rapid  ascend- 
ing and  descending  scales  in  the  violins  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  tender  canti- 
lena, it  is  now  transformed  to  a  martial  march,  between  every  phrase  of  which 
the  trombones,  violas,  and  basses  come  in  with  fragments  of  the  original 
phase  of  the  theme.  The  development  is  very  brilliant,  until  the  whole 
orchestra  dashes  in  fortissimo  upon  a  march  movement  in  which  the  "  Love- 
motive  "  and  the  third  phase  of  the  principal  theme  are  so  nicely  fitted 
together  that  they  seem  like  the  development  of  one  march-melody.  The 
sudden  changes  of  key  in  this  march  —  C  major,  E-flat  major,  F-sharp 
major  —  are  especially  characteristic  of  Liszt.  The  development  continues 
with  unabated  brilliancy,  until  at  last  the  resounding  second  phase  of  the 
principal  theme  returns  fortissimo  in  the  basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and 
tuba,  in  C  major  (12-8  time),  against  the  same  harmonies  in  the  other  wind 
instruments  and  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  violas  as  near  the  beginning  of 
the  composition,  and  brings  it  to  a  sonorous  close. 

Les  Preludes  is  scored  for  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  3  kettle-drums,  snare-drum 
bass-drum  and  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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location. 
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BOStOn  ,        CARNEGIE    HALL, 

Symphony  I 

•^  *  A  Twentieth  Season,  1900-1901. 

OfCYlP^t  Vfl  Fifteenth  Season  in  New  York. 

fir.   WILHELH   GERICKE,  Conductor. 


THIRD   CONCERT, 
THURSDAY   EVENING,  JANUARY    17, 

AT  8.15. 


PROGRAflflE. 


Robert  Schumann         -        -     Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  Op.  52 

I.    Overture :  Andante  con  moto  (E  minor)  -         -         4-4 

Allegro  (E  major)       -  2-2 

II.    Scherzo :  Vivo  (C-sharp  minor)  - ,  -         -  6-8 

Trio:  1' Istesso  tempo  (D-flat  major)  -  2-4 

III.    Finale  :  Allegro  molto  vivace  (E  major)  -         -         2-2 


Josef  Haydn         -  Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  D 

Allegro  moderate 

Adagio. 

Allegro. 

Intermission. 


Richard  Strauss    -         -         Symphonic  Fantasie,  "In  Italy,"  Op.  \ 6 

I.    On  the  Campagna  :  Andante  (G  major)       -         -  4-4 
II.    Amid  Rome's  Ruins  :  Allegro  molto  con  brio 

(C  major)     -  6-4  (3-2) 

III.  On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento  :  Andantino  (A  major)  3-8 

Piu  mosso  (A  minor)  6-8 

IV.  Neapolitan  Folk-Life  :   Allegro  molto  (G  major)  2-4 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  HUGO  BECKER. 


For  the   Programme  of  the  Third  Matinee,  Saturday  afternoon, 

January  19,  see  page  11, 
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Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  Opus  52     .     .     Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.) 

This  composition  was  first  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  on 
December  6,  1841.  Except  that  it  has  no  slow  movement,  it  is  practically 
in  the  form  of  a  symphony ;  but  the  composer  always  refused  to  call  it  one. 
He  revised  the  Finale  in  1845.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Johann  J.  Ver- 
hulst. 

The  first  movement,  or  Overture,  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  {An- 
dante con  moto,  in  E  minor,  4-4  time),  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  work- 
ing-up  of  a  single  figure  in  imitative  counterpoint.  It  soon  leads  into  the 
main  body  of  the  movement  (Allegro,  in  E  major,  2-2  time).  This  begins 
immediately  with  the  first  theme,  a  characteristically  Schumannesque  mo- 
tive, each  phrase  of  which  begins  with  a  sort  of  sigh  in  the  strings  and 
wind  instruments,  and  continues  on  a  light,  dancing  figure  in  the  strings. 

This  first  theme  is  developed  at  some  length,  and  then  repeated  with 
somewhat  fuller  orchestration.  It  is  followed  by  a  restless  staccato  figure 
in  the  strings,  which  is  soon  seen  to  be  an  accompaniment  in  free  contrap- 
punto  ostmato,  over  which  the  clarinet  and  other  wooden  wind  instruments 
soon  sing  the  long-drawn  cantilena  of  the  second  theme.  This  second 
theme  begins  in  G-sharp  minor,  then  modulates  to  B  major,  and  finally  to 
D  major ;  it  is  then  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme,  in  which  we  at  once 
recognize  the  figure  treated  imitatively  in  the  slow  introduction  and  still 
another  figure  from  the  same,  not  yet  mentioned. 
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These  first  and  second  figures  from  the  introduction  are  worked  up  in 
imitative  counterpoint  for  some  time ;  then  comes  a  sudden  pause  in  the 
whole  orchestra,  and  the  melodious,  smoothly-flowing  conclusion-theme  sets 
in  in  B  major,  growing  more  lively  and  dance-like  as  it  swells  from  piano  to 
forte,  and  ending  with  the  " sigh"  with  which  the  first  theme  began.  Here 
the  first  part  of  the  movement  ends,  and  there  is  no  repeat ;  but  the  "  sigh  " 
is,  as  might  be  suspected,  a  signal  for  the  first  theme  itself  to  return. 

The  free  fantasia  accordingly  begins  with  this  return  of  the  first  theme. 
One  can  indeed  hardly  call  it  a  free  fantasia,  so  very  short  is  it ;  but,  short 
as  it  is,  it  is  real  working-out,  and  three  separate  figures  —  the  "sigh,"  the 
dancing  figure  from  the  first  theme,  and  a  figure  from  the  introduction  — 
are  treated  in  a  way  that,  were  it  only  longer  continued,  would  be  very 
elaborate.  But  the  third  part  of  the  movement  soon  begins,  and  is  carried 
through  in  almost  exact  reproduction  of  the  first  part, —  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  regular  differences  of  key. 

The  coda  begins  just  as  the  short  free  fantasia  did,  with  a  return  of  the 
first  theme ;  but  it  soon  devotes  itself  to  a  more  and  more  brilliant  and 
almost  Weberish  working-up  of  the  conclusion-theme, —  Schumann  did  not 
call  the  movement  an  "  overture  "  for  nothing  !  —  in  a  way  that  reminds 
one  more  of  the  theatre  than  is  usual  with  the  most  untheatrical  of  all 
composers.  The  whole  movement,  although  perfect  in  form,  in  spite  of 
its  exceedingly   short  free  fantasia,   is  light,  buoyant,  and  often  almost 
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playful  in  character,  with  moments  in  it  that  remind  one  not  a  little  of 
Schubert  in  his  lighter,  theatrical  vein. 

The  second  movement,  or  Scherzo  (  Vivo,  in  C-sharp  minor,  6-8  time),  re- 
minds one  not  a  little  of  the  last  movement  in  the  composer's  Kreisleriana ; 
no  doubt  the  minor  mode  and  the  persistency  with  which  the  rhythm  of  the 
dotted-triplet  is  kept  up  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  resemblance.  It 
is  one  of  the  lightest  and  brightest  of  Schumann's  scherzos,  with  a  twice 
recurring  trio  in  D-flat  major.  There  is,  however,  an  element  of  novelty 
in  the  form ;  for,  after  the  second  appearance  of  the  trio  (I'fstesso  tempo,  in 
2-4  time),  the  scherzo  is  not  repeated  again,  but  a  short  coda  is  appended, 
in  the  rhythm  of  the  trio,  the  original  dotted-triplet  (6-8)  rhythm  of  the 
scherzo  being  only  hinted  at  now  and  then  in  the  'celli,  until  the  whole  or- 
chestra unites  on  it  once  more  for  a  single  measure,  and  the  movement 
suddenly  ends. 

The  third  movement,  or  Finale  {Allegro  molto  vivace,  in  E  major,  2-2 
time),  is,  like  the  Overture,  in  the  sonata-form.  The  first  theme  begins 
fugally,  and  is  followed  by  a  more  melodious  second  theme  (still  in  the 
tonic,  however),  and  this  by  a  contrapuntally  treated  subsidiary ;  then  there 
is  a  more  strenuous  conclusion-theme  (in  the  dominant)  which  brings  the 
first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close.  This  part  is  then  repeated.  Then 
there  is  a  long  and  exceedingly  elaborate  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  com- 
poser hammers  away  at  the  working-out  of  certain  figures  with  characteris- 
tic pertinacity  and  energy,  and  a  third  part  which  bears  regular  relations 
to  the  first.     A  long  and  brilliant  coda  closes  the  movement. 

Although  the  application  of  the  sonata-form  is  quite  evident,  the  move- 
ment has  none  the  less  distinctly  the  true  character  of  a  finale ;  no  rondo 
could  move  forward  more  joyously,  nor  with  a  more  definite  striving  toward 
a  fixed  goal  than  it  does. 

The  work  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  strings,  with  3  trombones  "  ad  libi- 
tum "  added  in  the  Finale. 

• 

Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  D  major       ....     Josef  Haydn. 

(Born  at  Rohrau-on-the-Leitha,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31,  1732; 
died  in  Vienna  on  May  31,  1809.) 

The  form  of  the  first  movement  is  irregular.  It  begins  with  an  intro- 
ductory orchestral  ritornello,  Allegro  moderato  in  D  major  (4-4  time),  in 
which  the  first  and  second  themes  are  given  out,  together  with  some  sub- 
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sidiary  passage-work.  The  solo  instrument  enters  on  the  first  theme  in  the 
tonic,  then  passes  through  some  virtuoso  passage-work  and  a  brief  orches- 
tral tutti  to  the  second  theme  in  the  dominant,  A  major.  From  this  point 
on,  the  solo  part  is  devoted  either  to  new  thematic  material  or  to  brilliant 
show-passages,  until  at  last  the  second  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  and  is 
developed  much  as  before.  A  long  unaccompanied  cadenza  (written  by 
F.-A.  Gevaert)  leads  to  a  short  closing  tutti. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  in  A  major  (2-4  time),  presents  the 
extended  development  of  a  principal  theme,  followed  by  a  secondary  sub- 
sidiary in  C  major,  and  a  brief  return  of  the  principal  theme  in  the  tonic. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  in  D  major  (6-8  time),  is  a  brilliantly-written 
Rondo  of  the  well-known  Haydn  type :  on  two  principal  themes  with  some 
subsidiaries.     Here  also  Gevaert  has  introduced  a  cadenza. 

The  concerto  is  played  at  this  concert  from  Gevaert's  edition,  and  the 
solo  part  has  been  doubtless  considerably  retouched  by  him.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  a  full  score,  and  cannot  give  the  composition  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  work  is  dedicated  by  Gevaert  "  to  the  memory  of  the  highly 
gifted  virtuoso,  Joseph  Servais." 

"  From  Italy,"  Symphonic  Fantasy,  Opus  t6     .      Richard  Strauss. 

(Born  in  Munich  on  June  II,  1864;  still  living.) 
The  symphonic  fantasy  Aus  Italiefi  was  published  in  score  in  1887-88, 
but  had  previously  been  played  in  Munich.  It  was  played  in  New  York 
in  the  season  of  1887-88,  and  in  Boston,  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Mr.  Gericke,  on  December  22,  1888.  It  has  not  been  given  here 
since. 

The  first  movement,  On  the  Campagna  :  Andante  in  G  major  (4-4  time), 
is  a  perfectly  free  piece  of  development,  giving  musical  expression  to  a  sense 
of  vastness,  limitless  space  and  solitude,  with  now  and  then  an  allusion  to 
the  scenes  of  pomp  or  battle  that  the  Roman  Campagna  has  known  in 
history. 

The  second  movement,  Amid  Rome's  Ruins,  Allegro  molto  con  brio  in 
C  major  (6-4 — 3-2  time),  has  the  sub-heading:  "Fantastic  pictures  of 
vanished  splendour,  feelings  of  sadness  and  grief  in  the  midst  of  the  sunniest 
Present."     Here,  too,  the  musical  development  is  quite  free. 


The  third  movement,  On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento:  Andantino  in  A 
major  (3-8  time),  with  a  middle  part,  Piu  mosso  in  A  minor  (6-8  time),  is 
equally  picturesque  and  suggestive  in  intention,  though  the  form  —  ap- 
proximately that  of  Scherzo  with  Trio  —  is  more  symphonic. 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale,  Neapolitan  Folk-Life:  Allegro  molto 
in  G  major  (2-4  time),  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  free  development,  full  of 
characteristic  contrasts.  There  are  some  unusual  instrumental  effects, 
such  as  the  unaccompanied  fortissimo  clash  of  the  cymbals  with  which  the 
movement  opens,  the  playing  close  rolls  on  a  cymbal  with  wooden  snare- 
drum-sticks,  later  on,  etc.,  etc. 

This  Fantasy  was  the  orchestral  work  in  which  Strauss  first  struck  out 
into  the  new,  romantic  direction  which  he  has  since  pursued  with  such  dar- 
ing individuality  ;  it  was  the  logical  precursor  of  Tod  und  Verklarung  and 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra.  The  fact  that  the  composition  is  in  four  move- 
ments, at  least  one  of  which  shows  a  certain  leaning  toward  symphonic 
form,  should  not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  composer  meant  to  hold 
in  the  least  by  old  musical  traditions.  Although  called  "  Symphonic  "  on 
the  title-page,  the  work  is  so  only  in  the  French  sense  of  "  orchestral." 

"  From  Italy "  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  "flutes,  2  oboes  (one  of 
which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn),  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1 
double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  In  the  Finale  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
and  snare-drum  are  added.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Billow. 
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ment for  home  use. 

By  all  means  examine  the  Steinertone  before  you  buy  another  piano. 
Prices  are  in  keeping  with  the  grade  of  the  instrument. 

130  FIFTH  AVENUE,  corner  of  18th  Street,     -        -        -       NEW  YORK. 
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THIRD  flATINEE, 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  19, 

AT    2.30. 


PROGRAfiriE. 


Pioti  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.    Andante  (B  minor)     ------  4-4 

Allegro  con  anima  (E  minor)     -  6-8 

II.*  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza  (D  major)  12-8 

III.  Valse :  Allegro  moderato  (A  major)  -         -         -  3-4 

IV.  Finale :  Andante  maestoso  (B  major)          -         -  4-4 
Allegro  vivace  (B  minor)  -----  2-2 


Cesar  Franck  Symphonic  Variations  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Intermission. 

Franz  Liszt  -        -        Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "  The  Preludes  n 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  COURTLANDT  PALMER. 


THE    PIANOFORTE    IS   A    STEINWAY. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Opus  64. 

Pioti  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky. 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840 ; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  Nov.  6,  1893.) 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  slow  introduction,  Andante  in  E 
minor  (4-4  time),  in  which  the  two  clarinets  in  unison  give  out  and  develop 
a  mournful  theme  of  unmistakably  Slavic  character,  accompanied  by  the 
strings.  The  half-cadence  with  which  this  development  ends,  on  the 
major  triad  of  B,  leads  immediately  over  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment, Allegro  con  anima  in  E  minor  (6-8  time). 

This  begins  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme  by  the  clarinet 

and  bassoon  in  octaves  over  a  simple  staccato  chord  accompaniment  in  the 

strings.     This  theme,  beginning  pianissimo,  is  forthwith  made  the  subject 

of  unusually  extended  developments,  extending  over  seventy-four  measures 

and  swelling  at  length  to  the  most  resounding  double-fortissimo  of  the  full 

orchestra.     A  more  cantabile  second  theme  then  sets  in  in  B  minor  (minor 

of  the  dominant),  at  first  in  the  strings,  then  worked  up  by  fuller  and  fuller 

orchestra ;  the  development  is,  however,  concise  compared  to  that  of  the 

first  theme.     A  more  lively  conclusion-theme  follows  next,    Un  pochettino 

piu  animato,  in  D  major  (relative  major  of  the  preceding  B  minor)  in  the 

clarinets,   oboes,    horns,  and   bassoons,    with    answering   phrases   in   the 

strings,  and  is  worked  up  at  considerable  length  in  alternation  with  a  more 

expressively  cantabile  subsidiary,  Molto  piu  tranquillo ;  the  development  of 

these  two  themes  brings  the  very  long  first  part  of  the  movement  to  an 

end.     There  is  no  repeat  and  no  closing  cadence,  but  the  first  part  merges 

forthwith  in  the  working-out  of  the  free  fantasia. 

This  free  fantasia  is  not  long,  compared  with  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
first  part  of  the  movement,  and  is  impulsively  dramatic  rather  than  contra- 
puntally  elaborate.  The  third  part  begins  regularly  with  the  pianissimo  re- 
turn of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  now  as  a*  bassoon  solo  with  the  same 
accompaniment  as  before ;  its  development  is  considerably  curtailed,  and 
leads,  after  a  double-fortissimo  climax,  to  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme 
in  the  tonic  E  major.  The  conclusion-theme  and  its  subsidiary  also  come 
in  the  tonic,  and  there  is  a  long  and  brilliant  coda,  the  movement  ending, 
however,  pianissimo  in  the  original  E  minor. 
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The  second  movement,  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza  in  D  major 
(12-8  time),  opens  with  eight  measures  of  ecclesiastical  harmonies  in  the 
lower  strings, —  beginning  in  the  relative  B  minor,  but  modulating  to 
the  tonic  D  major, —  after  which  the  horn  sings  an  expressive  melody 
in  D  major,  with  the  clarinet  "  singing  second  "  at  times  in  its  chalumeau 
over  a  plain  harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  Then  the  oboe, 
imitated  by  the  horn,  gives  out  the  principal  theme  of  the  movement  in 
F-sharp  major ;  this  is,  however,  merely  episodic  and  preparatory,  for  the 
real  development  of  the  theme  begins  a  little  later,  when  it  comes  in  the 
tonic  D  major  in  the  first  violins  and  violas  in  octaves,  against  a  triplet 
accompaniment  in  the  wind.  We  now  change  to  Moderato  con  anima  in 
F-sharp  minor  (4-4  time),  and  the  clarinet  begins  the  second  theme,  a  fitful, 
passionate  melody,  which  is  developed  at  considerable  length  in  gradual 
climax  by  various  combinations  of  instruments,  leading  after  a  while  to  a 
resounding  double-fortissimo  return  of  the  theme  of  the  slow  introduction  to 
the  first  movement  in  the  full  orchestra  in  D  major ;  the  harmonization  of 
this  theme  is  now  peculiar,  it  resting  throughout  upon  an  organ-point  on 
G-natural  (the  fourth  degree  of  the  scale),  thus  making  the  chord  of  the 
2nd  (third  inversion  of  the  dominant  7th)  strangely  predominant.  Now 
begins  the  second  part  of  the  movement,  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the 
strings  taking  up  the  unresolved  chord  of  the  2nd  and  then  resolving  it,  as 
the  first  violins,  playing  on  the  G-string,  take  up  the  melody  played  by  the 

/New  French  and  German  Songs. 


Amour,  Amour,       ... 

Marquise  Bergers,  .... 

En  Dormant,  .         . 

Hymne  a  la  Selene, 

La  Chanson  des  Baisers  (waltz  song), 

Ein  neues  andachtiges  Kinderwiegen, 

Morgens  send"  ich  dir  die  Veilchen, 


F.  P.  Tosti. 
Jane  Vieu. 
J.  Blumenthal. 
Augusta  Holmes. 
H.  Bemberg. 
S.  Liddle. 
Ellen  Wright. 


EACH   SONG    PUBLISHED   IN    MORE   THAN    ONE    KEY. 
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horn  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  part,  now  imitated  by  the  oboe.  This 
theme  is  now  very  extendedly  developed  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  the 
principal  theme  coming  in  at  the  apex  of  a  double-fortissimo  climax,  and 
leading,  as  before,  to  a  resounding  return  of  the  theme  of  the  opening 
Andante  of  the  symphony,  this  time  Allegro  non  troppo  (4-4  time),  the  har- 
mony being  a  sustained  diminished-7th  chord  on  G-sharp,  suddenly  chang- 
ing to  the  triad  of  G  minor,  as  a  recitative-like  passage  in  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons  in  octaves  leads  over  to  the  short  coda —  Tempo  primo  in  D  major 
(12-8  time)  —  on  the  principal  theme,  the  movement  ending  in  double 
pianissimo. 

The  third  movement,  Valse:  Allegro  moderato  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  is 
exceedingly  simple  in  form,  being  nothing  more  than  the  development  of 
two  contrasted  themes,  without  trio.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only 
instance,  except  the  third  movement  of  Berlioz's  Fantastic  symphony,  of  a 
waltz  being  substituted  for  the  regular  scherzo  of  a  symphony;  a  fact  which 
is  somewhat  curious,  considering  that  the  symphonic  scherzo  was  originally 
in  3-4  time  (as  a  quickened  form  of  the  older  symphonic  minuet),  and  that 
this  might  easily  have  suggested  the  waltz  —  especially  after  Chopin's 
artistic  development  of  the  waltz-form  in  his  pianoforte  works.  Moreover, 
the  third  movement  of  a  symphony  was  of  old  a  dance  (minuet),  and  this 
makes  it  the  more  strange  that  modern  composers  should  have  so  es- 
chewed the  most  characteristically  modern  dance-rhythm  of  all,  namely, 
the  waltz.  Toward  the  close  of  this  waltz-movement  of  Tchaikovsky's 
the  theme  of  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony 
returns  softly,  and  rather  grimly,  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  as  much  as 
to  say :  "  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  be  dancing  waltzes,  when  there  is  more 
weighty  business  in  hand  ?  " 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale,  opens  with  a  long  and  rather  elaborate 
development  of  the  theme  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement,  by 
way  of  solemn  prelude,  Andante  maestoso  in  E  major  (4-4  time).  This 
pompous  introduction  leads  after  a  while  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment, Allegro  vivace  in  E  minor  (2-2  time). 

This  is  essentially  in  the  sonata-form,  although  a  persistent  tendency  in 
the  direction  of  working-out  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  figures  from 
the  first  theme  in  developments  in  passage-work  somewhat  obscure  the 
exposition.  The  strong,  rude  first  theme  begins  immediately  forte  in  the 
strings  and  some  of  the  wind,  and  is  extendedly  developed,  at  times  with 
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rhythmic  variations  that  almost  suggest  a  subsidiary.  A  more  joyous 
second  theme  follows  in  D  major,  at  first  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  string 
accompaniment,  later  in  the  violins  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  -subsidiary, 
also  for  the  most  part  in  C  major,  of  mighty  chord  passages  in  the  brass 
alternating  with  rushing  scales  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  furious  passage-work  on  figures  from  the  first  theme, 
through  which  ring  out  stern  unison  phrases  in  the  horns.  The  second 
theme  returns  again,  double-fortissimo  in  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  lead- 
ing to  a  brilliant  conclusion-theme  in  the  tonic  E  minor.  This  last  theme 
has  hardly  got  under  way  when  the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic  —  there 
is  no  free  fantasia  —  and  the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins;  the  de- 
velopment is  much  the  same  as  in  the  first  part,  but  is  suddenly  inter- 
rupted just  short  of  the  return  of  the  second  theme.  Now  comes  an  omi- 
nous pause  :  then,  Moderato  assai  e  motto  maestoso  in  E  major  (4-4  time), 
against  flowing  triplets  in  the  wrood-wind  and  a  martial  counter-theme  in 
the  horns  and  trumpets,  the  united  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  broadly  intone 
the  theme  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement;  the  theme  passes  later 
into  the  clarinets  and  trumpets  double-fortissimo  against  rushing  counter- 
point in  the  higher  strings  and  wood-wind,  debouching  at  last  into  a  Presto 
(2-2  time)  in  which,  after  some  developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first 
theme  of  the  movement  in  the  bass,  the  second  theme  returns  joyously, 
double-fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra.  This  climax  is  followed  in  turn  by 
a  final  Motto  meno  mosso  in  6-4  time,  in  which  the  first  theme  of  the  main 
body  of  the  first  movement  returns,  as  closing  apotheosis,  in  Xxeble-fortis- 
simo  in  the  clarinets  and  trumpets  against  great  swept  staccato  chords  in 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  'and  the  usual  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  in  Hamburg. 


Symphonic  Variations  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Cesar  Franck. 

(Born  at  Liege  on  Dec.  10,  1822 ;  died  in  Paris  on  Nov.  8,  1890.) 

These  variations  are  built  up  on  what  might  be  called  a  double  theme, 

or,  say,  a  theme  with  introductory  ritornello.     The  strings  of  the  orchestra 

give  out  four  measures  of  the  staccato  ritornello,  which  is  answered  by  four 
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measures  of  the  theme  proper  in  the  pianoforte ;  four  more  measures  of 
string  ritornello,  and  four  more  of  pianoforte  theme,  complete  the  exposi- 
tion. Something  of  this  alternation  between  theme  and  ritornello  —  or 
between  the  two  members  of  the  double  theme  —  is  kept  up  in  the  first 
variation.  From  this  point  on,  however,  the  composition  assumes  more 
and  more  the  character  of  a  free  working-out  of  these  two  contrasted  the- 
matic subjects.  This  extended  development  is  of  two  sorts :  either  the 
subjects  are  varied  in  a  way  not  to  veil  their  melodic  identity, —  as  in  the 
earlier  variations  in  Bach's  C  minor  Passacaglia,  or  Mendelssohn's  Varia- 
tions strieuses, —  or  else  the  melodic  identity  of  the  themes  is  quite  lost,  the 
composer  holding  fast  by  only  a  general  thematic  idea, —  as  in  Beet- 
hoven's XXXIII  Variations  on  a  Waltz  by  Diabelli,  for  instance. 

The  composition  begins  Poco  allegro  in  F-sharp  minor  (4-4  time),  and 
passes  through  the  following  changes  of  time,  tempo,  and  tonality  :  Z'  istesso 
tempo  in  C-sharp  minor  (3-4  time);  Poco  piu  lento  (4-4  time);  Allegro  in 
G  major  (4-4  time);  Allegretto  quasi  Andante  in  F-sharp  minor  (3-4  time)  ; 
Molto  piu  lento  in  F-sharp  major  (3-4,  9-8  time)  ;  Allegro  11011  troppo  in 
F-sharp  major  (2-2  time). 

The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  bears  no  dedication. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

OLD  AND  NEW. 


Mr.  Harold  Bauer  recently  gave  in  Boston  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive example  of  one  way  of  playing  a  thoroughly  old  composition. 
The  work  was  Weber's  A-flat  major  sonata ;  not  so  old,  by  actual  count  of 
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years,  as  many  other  things  we  hear  at  concerts  nowadays,  but,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  about  as  old  as  anything  one  can  think  of. 

As  a  rule,  the  men  whose  works  age  most  quickly  are  the  pioneers,  the 
men  who  start  out  in  a  new  direction.  And,  as  a  pianoforte  writer,  Weber 
was  distinctly  a  pioneer.  He  was  eleven  years  older  than  Franz  Schubert, 
and  died  two  years  before  him ;  one  is  apt  to  forget  this,  for,  of  the  two 
men,  Weber  represents  the  more  modern  direction.  Both  were  romanti- 
cists ;  but  Weber  had  not  only  the  romantic  feeling,  but  also  the  romantic 
manner,  the  romantic  style.  It  was  only  Schubert's  peculiar  cast  of  feel- 
ing that  prevented  him  from  being  thoroughly  a  classicist ;  his  style  was 

classic,  his  treatment  of  the  pianoforte,  entirely  that  of  his  day.  He 
expressed  his  romanticism  through  a  classic  idiom.  Weber's  idiom  was 
newer ;  he  treated  the  pianoforte  in  a  more  modern  style,  paving  the  way 
for  John  Field  and  Chopin.  Feeling  apart,  the  only  really  new,  modern 
element  in  Schubert  was  his  harmony,  his  fondness  for  frequent  and  often 
daring  modulation ;  in  this  one  matter  he  was  even  more  modern  than 
Weber.  But,  summing  up  both  men,  and  setting  off  one  against  the  other, 
you  find  that,  as  a  pianoforte  writer,  Weber,  and  not  Schubert,  was  the 
real  romantic  pioneer. 

But,  as  is  true  of  most  pioneers,  Weber  only  went  to  a  certain  length 
in  the  modern  romantic  direction.  He  showed  the  way,  and  was  soon 
followed   by  others  who  far  outstripped  him.    He  also  made  some  false 
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starts ;  not  all  his  innovations  proved  durable.  Chopin,  who,  after  all,  was 
the  man  who  firmly  fixed  the  modern  style  of  pianoforte  writing,  the 
modern  treatment  of  the  instrument,  retained  only  a  part  of  what  he  had 
found  in  Weber,  discarding  the  rest.  Nothing  in  Chopin's  treatment  of  the 
pianoforte  has  ever  been  discarded  by  any  of  his  successors ;  Liszt,  Rubin- 
stein, Tausig,  and  other  great  modern  masters  of  the  keyboard  may  have 

added  to  Chopin,  but  have  left  none  of  him  out.  All  Chopin's  innovations 
in  pianoforte  writing  have  proved  permanent ;  many  of  Weber's  soon  be- 
came obsolete. 

And  it  is  just  this  combination  of  the  new  and  the  old  in  Weber,  this 
mixture  of  the  essentially  modern  with  the  obsolete,  that  gives  his  piano- 
forte music  so  very  old  an  air.  The  essentially  modern  romanticism  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  merely  half-romanticism  of  his  style,  throw  the  obsolete 
half  of  the  latter  into  relief ;  and  a  sonata  of  his  seems  now  really  older, 
seems  to  belong  more  to  a  by-gone  period,  than  one  by  Mozart  or  a  suite 
by  Bach,  where  the  frankly  archaic  manner  fits  the  classic  matter  to  a  T. 
You  accept  the  oldness  of  Bach  or  Mozart  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but 
Weber's  keeps  surprising  you,  and  you  can  not  forget  it. 

Now,  in  playing  Weber's  A-flat  major  sonata,  the  other  afternoon,  Mr. 
Bauer  performed  quite  a  surprising  feat.  '  I  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  he  played  it  as  Weber  himself  used  to ;  indeed,  I  am  morally  sure  he 
did  not.  But  he  played  it  so  as  to  make  it  produce  the  impression  upon 
our  modern  ears  that  I  am  pretty  sure  it  must  have  produced  upon  the 
ears  of  listeners  in  Weber's  day,  when  he  played  it  to  them.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  taken  for  granted  that  Weber's  playing  of  the  sonata,  could  we 
hear  it  now,  would  not  affect  us  at  all  as  it  did  his  contemporaries  ;  in  the 
same  way,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Bauer's  playing  of  the  work 
would  not  have  affected  Weber's  listeners  as  it  does  us.  But  I  am  morally 
certain  that  Mr.  Bauer's  playing  affects  us  essentially  as  Weber's  did  them. 
That  is,  Mr.  Bauer  gives  us  a  true  interpretation  and  impression  of 
the  composition..  As  he  played  the  sonata  on  that  occasion,  it  no 
longer  sounded  old ;  what  was  obsolete  in  its  style  stood  out  in  no  promi- 
nence, matter  and  manner,  spirit  and  style,  seemed  in  complete  harmony, 
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and  the  impression  produced  by  the  whole  was  delightfully  fresh,  lively, 
truly  romantic.     He  brought  the  work  home  to  us. 

The  means  by  which  Mr.  Bauer  achieved  this  result  do  not  interest  me 
particularly ;  neither  do  I  think  I  could  discover  them  if  I  tried.  Such 
things  are  an  artist's  secret ;  he  is  not  even  necessarily  conscious  of  them 
himself.  But  the  result  itself  does  interest  me  greatly ;  it  seems  to  me 
thoroughly  artistic  in  the  highest  sense,  the  result  at  which  all  players  and 
singers  of  old  works  ought  chiefly  to  aim  :  to  make  them  sound  to  us  as 
they  sounded  to  the  composer's  contemporaries.  And  the  important  part 
of  the  matter,  the  item  upon  which  I  would  lay  the  strongest  stress,  is  that 
this  result  can,  in  general,  not  be  obtained  by  playing  and  singing  old 
works  exactly  as  they  were  played  and  sung  in  the  composer's  day.  The 
same  impression  can  not,  in  general,  be  produced  by  the  same  means,  but 
only  by  different  ones. 

This  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  old  works  should  be  what 
is  often  called  "modernized."  That  is  quite  another  matter.  An  old 
work  should  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  its  composer ;  what  he  regarded 
as  its  main  gist  should  be  so  regarded  by  us  also.  Not  long  ago  I  took 
occasion  to  say  something  in  the  Transcript  in  criticism  of  the  now  current 
style  of  singing  Handel's  airs.  I  now  begin  to  fear  that  what  I  said  was 
open  to  misconstruction.  What  I  said  was,  in  the  main,  that  all  that  was 
demanded  of  singers  in  Handel's  day  was  a  perfect  bel  canto ;  that  emo- 
tional expression  was  not  to  be  specialized,  but  that  what  emotional  ele- 
ment there  was  in  the  singer's  delivery  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  beyond 
that  general  fervor  which  may  be  characterized  as  an  absence  of  apathy. 
But  I  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Handel's 
airs  ought  to  be  sung  now  exactly  as  they  were  sung  by,  say,  Farinelli  or 
Caffarelli.  Exactly  what  style  those  great  soprani  sang  in  neither  I  nor 
anyone  else  knows  now ;  and,  whatever  it  was  like,  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  it  would  not  go  down  today  with  anybody.  At  all  events,  I  know  that 
the  late  Julius  Eichberg  (an  excellent  judge),  who  had  heard  the  great  Ru- 
bini  sing,  after  that  artist  had  left  the  stage,  told  me  one  day  that  his  sing- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  perfect  things  he  had  ever  listened  to,  but  that 
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nobody  would  stand  it  nowadays.  And  Rubini  was  some  seventy  years 
nearer  to  our  time  than  Farinelli. 

What  I  really  meant  was  that,  as  Handel  saw  in  the  voice-part  of  his 
airs  not  so  much  an  independent  melody  as  one  strand  in  a  contrapuntal 
web,  as  he  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  for  beautifully  perfect  vocalism  rather 
than  for  dramatic  declamation,  we  should  now  look  upon  it  in  the  same 
light  as  he.  That  is,  we  should  conceive  his  airs  in  the  same  spirit  as  he. 
The  precise  style  of  singing  is  another  matter ;  the  best  that  we  can  ask 
for,  the  one  that  will  most  surely  reveal  to  us  the  true  quality  and  char- 
acter of  his  music,  is  the  best  style  of  our  own  day.  To  try  to  revive  the 
style  of  his  day  —  even  if  this  could  be  successfully  done  —  would  be  no 
better  than  trying  to  restore  the  Elizabethan  pronunciation  of  English  in 
acting  Shakspere.  We  could  probably  not  understand  Farinelli's  singing 
of  Handel  any  better  than  we  could  Shakspere's  own  acting  of  Hamlet. 

If  it  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  determine  the  precise  means 
by  which  the  spirit  of  old  works  is  to  be  kept  fresh,  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  made  to  sound  to  us  as  they  sounded  to  the  composer's 
contemporaries,  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  point  out  certain  obstacles  which 
the  modern  performer  must  surmount  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  this.  As  far 
as  regards  instrumental  compositions,  one  prime  obstacle  lies  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  matter  and  stares  us  in  the  face.  Cela  saute  aux  yeux  ! 
This  is  the  enormous  development  of  modern  instrumental  technique. 

Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe,  the  celebrated  basso,  while  in  America,  became 

greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  American  composers,  and  is  giving  in 

the  principal  European  cities,  recitals  of  ex- 
clusively American  songs.  "  Love's  Solace,"  by 
M.  B.  Willis ;  "When  Gazing  in  Thine  Eyes," 
by  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney ;  "Dreamy  Days," 
by  Robert  Ashford  ;  "Remembrance,"  by  Carl 
Busch  ;  "  A  True  Love  Song,"  by  Adolf  Frey ; 
"I  Know  Not  Why,"  by  M.  L.  Koevessy ; 
"  Under  the  Rose,"  by  William  Arms  Fisher ; 
"  On  Land  or  Sea,"  by  Mary  Knight  Wood, 

and  "  Der  Asra,"  by  Henry  K.  Hadley,  are  some  of  the  songs  Mr. 

Sharpe    selected    from    the    catalog  of  the    Oliver   Ditson  Company* 

451  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  is  nevertheless  entirely  true,  that  many, 
probably  most,  old  works  are  too  easy  for  our  modern  players.  In  musi- 
cal performance  there  is  a  certain  brilliancy,  emotional  pungency,  over- 
masteringness  of  impression  that  comes  from  the  player's  doing  his 
uttermost.  It  is  hard  to  do  easily  what  another  man  can  do  only  by  strain- 
ing every  nerve ;  the  result  is  not  the  same.  When  Mr.  Siloti  played 
Chopin's  B-flat  minor  Scherzo  here  some  years  ago,  it  became  quite 
evident  that  he  could  not  play  it  really  brilliantly  except  at  a  faster  tempo 
than  the  composer  intended.  The  thing  must  be  played  with  push ; 
and  Chopin's  tempo  gave  no  push  to  Mr.  Siloti's  wonderful  fingers.  It 
was  too  easy  for  him. 

It  is  hard  for  our  pianists  to  appreciate  that  some  simple-looking  scale- 
passages  in  Mozart's  concertos  were  quite  astonishing  feats  of  virtuosity 
in  his  day,  and  that  they  were  played  in  the  grand  virtuoso  spirit.  And, 
if  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  this  nowadays,  it  is  doubly  hard  to  do  it.  How 
is  a  pianist  to  be  hair-raising  with  what  he  can  play  like  rolling  off  a  log  ? 
Yet,  if  a  Mozart  concerto  is  to  be  made  to  sound  to  us  as  it  sounded  to 
Mozart's  hearers,  it  absolutely  must  be  made  hair-raising  in  some  way  or 
other.  Play  it  as  Mozart  himself  played  it,  and  it  will  sound  nothing  but 
tame  ;  and  the  worst  of  the  business  is  that  just  the  one  item  in  Mozart's 
playing  which  it  is  worth  while,  nay,  indispensable,  to  preserve  is  precisely 
the  one  which  lies  most  outside  a  modern  pianist's  power :  to  play  the 
thing  as  if  it  were  very  difficult. 

The  immense  development  of  modern  instrumental  technique  has  ousted 

more  old  works  from  the  repertory  than  the  changes  of  taste  and  fashion 
There  are  some  old  works  that  can  be  played  now  in  the  right  spirit  only 
by  pupils,  by  beginners.  They  have  slipped  from  the  virtuoso's  grasp. 
Of  course  all  old  works  are  not  so  easy  as  all  that.  And,  if  you  look  into 
the  matter  carefully,  you  will  see  that  it  is,  in  general,  the  most  difficult 
ones,  the  ones  demanding  the  greatest  technique,  that  have  best  held  their 
own  in  our  present  concert  repertory.  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  pianoforte 
sonatas  are  virtually  dead,  hardly  a  pianist  ever  plays  them  in  public  now ; 
but  Bach's  Well-  Te7npered  Clavichord  is  coming  into  fashion.  No  virtuoso 
has  yet  acquired  so  stupendous  a  technique  that  he  can  not  find  a  Bach 
fugue   good  fun.     Note,  too,  that,  whereas  Mozart's   pianoforte    sonatas 
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have  lapsed  from  the  present  repertory,  his  symphonies  have  not.  The 
case  is  a  curious  one  ;  for  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  Mozart  sonatas 
which  are  in  no  wise  more  "  old-fashioned  "  than  the  G  minor  symphony, 
the  Jupiter,  or  the  one  in  E-flat  major.  They  stand  in  exactly  the  same 
relation  to  modern  pianoforte  writing  that  these  symphonies  do  to  modern 
orchestration ;  the  pianoforte  writing  is  quite  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  the 
instrumentation.  Aye,  but  the  symphonies  are  not  half  so  easy  as  the 
sonatas ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  such  matters  as  conception,  reading, 
phrasing,  or  expression,  but  of  a  purely  technical  point.  To  play  a 
Mozart  symphony  with  technical  perfection  has  not  become  an  easy  matter 
yet;  to  play  one  of  his  sonatas  perfectly  is  easy  enough  to  a  modern 
virtuoso.  No  orchestra  in  the  world  has  reached  the  point  where  it  can 
safely  treat  a  Mozart  symphony  with  nonchalance. 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "  The  Preludes  "       ....     Franz  Liszt. 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  on  October  22,  181 1  ;  died  at 
Bayreuth  on  July  31 /August  1,  1886.) 

The  poetic  subject  of  this  composition  is  the  following  passage  from 

Lamartine's  Meditations  poetiques  : 

What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the  first  solemn  note  of 
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which  is  sounded  by  death  ?  Love  forms  the  enchanted  day-break  of  every  life ;  but  what 
is  the  destiny  where  the  first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm, 
whose  fatal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  consumes  its  altar ;  and 
what  wounded  spirit,  when  one  of  these  tempests  is  over,  does  not  seek  to  rest  its  memo- 
ries in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life?  Yet  man  does  not  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy 
the  beneficent  tepidity  which  first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom ;  and,  when  "  the  trum- 
pet's loud  clangor  has  called  him  to  arms,"  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger,  whatever  may 
be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  to  find  in  battle  the  full  consciousness  of  himself 
and  the  complete  possession  of  his  strength. 

The  work  opens,  Andante  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  with  a  vaguely  outlined 
solemn  motive,  given  out  softly  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves,  and  answered 
by  the  wood- wind  in  harmony ;  this  motive  is  worked  up  for  some  time  in  a 
gradual  cresce?ido,  until  it  leads  to  an  Andante  maestoso  in  the  same  key 
(12-8  time),  in  which  a  new  rhythmic  phase  of  the  same  theme  is  given  out 
fortissimo  by  the  'celli,  double-basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and  tuba, 
against  sustained  harmonies  in  the  other  wind  instruments  and  brilliant 
rising  and  falling  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  violas.  The  development  of 
this  second  phase  of  the  theme  leads,  by  a  short  decrescendo,  to  a  third  phase 
still,  a  tender  cantabile  melody  in  9-8  (3-4)  time,  sung  by  the  'celli  and 
second  violins  —  after  a  sudden  transition  to  E  major,  by  the  horn  — 
against  a  waving  accompaniment  in  the  first  violins,  the  basses  and  bas- 
soons coming  in  after  every  phrase  with  the  first  figure  of  the  original  sol- 
emn phase  of  the  theme  itself.  The  fuller  development  of  this  third  phase 
of  the  principal  theme  leads  after  a  while  to  the  entrance  of  the  second 
theme  (which,  different  as  it  sounds,  might  really  be  called  a  fourth  phase 
of  the  first)  in  E  major,  given  out  by  the  quartet  of  horns  and  another 
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quartet  of  muted  violas  divisi,  against  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  harp. 
This  second  theme  may  be  called  the  "  Love-motive."  After  being 
played  through  by  the  horns  and  violas,  it  passes  into  the  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons,  against  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment  in  the  lower  strings 
and  harp,  while  the  violins  and  flutes  bring  in  melodiously  flowing  passages 
between  the  phrases.  The  working-up  becomes  more  tempestuous,  but  is 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  slower,  sighing  figure  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in 
the  violins,  and  the  horn  brings  back  the  third  phase  of  the  principal 
theme  pianissimo,  while  the  violins  still  linger  on  with  the  initial  figures  of 
the  "Love-motive."  The  third  phase  of  the  theme  then  fades  away  in  the 
flutes  and  clarinets. 

Then  comes  an  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (2-2  time)*  in  which  the  initial 
figure  of  the  principal  theme  is  made  the  basis  of  a  violent  passage,  sug- 
gestive of  a  hurricane,  during  the  further  development  of  which  by  the  full 
orchestra  a  stern,  warlike  theme  (fifth  phase  of  the  principal  theme)  is 
thundered  forth  by  the  brass  over  a  stormy  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the 
strings.  As  the  tempest  dies  away,  the  third  phase  of  the  principal  theme 
returns  in  the  oboes,  then  in  the  strings,  and  a  sudden  transition  to  A 
major  brings  an  Allegretto  pastorale  (6-8  time)  :  a  quiet  pastoral  melody,  the 
third  theme,  is  given  out  in  fragments  by  the  horn,  oboe,  and  clarinet  in 

alternation,  and  then  developed  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  for  some 
time.  It  leads  to  a  return  of  the  "  Love-motive  "  in  the  violins,  while  the 
violas  and  first  'celli  play  figures  from  the  pastoral  motive  against  it,  as  a 
counter-theme.  The  "  Love-motive  "  is  once  more  developed  at  a  consider- 
able length,  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra  in  constant  crescendo,  appearing 
at  last  in  its  full  splendor  in  C  major  in  the  horns  and  violas,  and  then  in 
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all  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  the  counter-theme  from  the  pastoral  motive 
always  accompanying  it  in  various  parts  of  the  orchestra.  Then  comes  an 
Allegro  marziale  animato  in  C  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  third  phase  of 
the  principal  theme  appears  in  the  horns  and  trumpets  against  rapid  ascend- 
ing and  descending  scales  in  the  violins  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  tender  canti- 
lena, it  is  now  transformed  to  a  martial  march,  between  every  phrase  of  which 
the  trombones,  violas,  and  basses  come  in  with  fragments  of  the  original 
phase  of  the  theme.  The  development  is  very  brilliant,  until  the  whole 
orchestra  dashes  in  fortissimo  upon  a  march  movement  in  which  the  "  Love- 
motive  "  and  the  third  phase  of  the  principal  theme  are  so  nicely  fitted 
together  that  they  seem  like  the  development  of  one  march-melody.  •  The 
sudden  changes  of  key  in  this  march  —  C  major,  E-flat  major,  F-sharp 
major  —  are  especially  characteristic  of  Liszt.  The  development  continues 
with  unabated  brilliancy,  until  at  last  the  resounding  second  phase  of  the 
principal  theme  returns  fortissimo  in  the  basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and  m 
tuba,  in  C  major  (12-8  time),  against  the  same  harmonies  in  the  other  wind 
instruments  and  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  violas  as  near  the  beginning  of 

the  composition,  and  brings  it  to  a  sonorous  close. 

Les  Preludes  is  scored  for  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  3  kettle-drums,  snare-drum 
bass-drum  and  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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MENDELSSOHN  HALL,  February  5,  at  2.30  p.m. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet 

Franz  Kneisel,  ist  Violin.  Louis  Svecenski,  Viola. 

Karl  Ondricek,  2d  Violin.  Alwin  Schroeder,  Violoncello. 


PROGRAMME. 


BRAHMS Quartet  in  C  minor,  Op.  51,  No.   1 

Allegro.         Romanze  (Poco  adagio). 
Allegretto  molto  moderato  e  comodo.         Allegro. 

BACfi       ....  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  in  E  major,  No.  3 

Adagio.         Allegro.         Adagio  ma  non  tanto. 
Allegro. 

BEETHOVEN,     Trio  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Violoncello,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  97 

Allegro  moderato.         Scherzo  (Allegro). 
Andante  cantabile,  ma  pero  con  moto. —  Allegro  moderato. 


Assisting  Artist,  Mr.  ERNST   VO/N    DOH/NA/\YI. 
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(Successor  to  JOHN  L.  STODDARD)  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of 

Daniel  Frohman  at 

Daly's  Theatre    and    Mendelssohn    HalL 

Two  Matinee  Courses  at  Daly's  Theatre  and  Two  Evening  Courses 
at  Mendelssohn  Hall.    Exactly  alike* 

Each  Course  Consisting  of  Five  Lectures,  with  Illustrations  in   Color  and 
Appropriate  MOTION    PICTURES. 

The  Subjects  of  Each  Course  will  be : 

/.  The  Edge  of  China.- IL  Moki Land. 

III.  Paris  Exposition. 

IV  The  Wonders  of  Thessaly. 

V.   Oberarhergau. 

Course  A.      Five  Monday  Afternoons  at  Daly's,  beginning  February  25,  at  3. 

Course  B.       Five  Tuesday x\f  ternoons  at  Daly's,  beginning  February  2  6,  at  3 . 

Course  C.      Five  Wednesday  Evenings   at  Mendelssohn   Hall,  beginning 
February  27,  at  8.30. 

Course  D.      Five  Thursday    Evenings    at   Mendelssohn  Hall,  beginning 
February  28,  at  8.30. 

The  Sale  of  Course  Tickets  for   ALL  these  lectures   opens  Mondav, 
February  11,  at  9  a.m.,  at  Box  Office,  Daly's  Theatre. 

Course  Ticket,  securing  to  the  holder  the  same  reserved  seat  at  "each  of 

the  five  lectures  of  any  course,  $5.00,  $4.00,  and  $3.00,  according  to 

location. 
Single  Tickets  to  any  lecture   of  the  course,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75c,  will 

be  on  sale  on  and  after  Monday,  February  18,  at  9  a.m. 

Unreserved  seats,  50c,  on  sale  only  on  day  of  lecture. 
Mail  Orders  forwarded    to    Daly's  Theatre,  addressed   to  Louis  Francis 

Brown,  will  receive  prompt  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  AMERICA  OF  THE 

LEIPSIC 

PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA. 

HANS  WINDERSTEIN,  Conductor. 

THREE  CONCERTS- 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  1. 

5UNDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  3. 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  10. 

Soloist,  JOSEF  VON  SLIVINSKI,  Piano. 

Subscription  sale  now  open  at  Schuberth's,  23  Union  Square. 

Concert  Direction;  NORMA  KNUPFEL,  J 38  Fifth  Ave-,  New  York. 

KNABE  PIANO  USED. 

SECOND   NEW  YORK   SEASON.  CARNEGIE   HALL. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 

VICTOR  HERBERT,   Conductor. 

Tuesday  Evenings,  January  22  and  February  J  2. 

Program. —  January  22. 

OVERTURE,  "  Leonore,"  No.  3 Beethoven 

ARIA. 

Mrs.  DOROTHY   HARVEY,  Soprano. 

SYMPHONY,  "From  the  New  World" Dvorak 

>  Intermission. 

SYMPHONIC    POEM,  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  Op.  33         .         .         .         .         ,    Herbert 

(New.     First  time  in  New  York.) 

SONGS. 

Mrs.  DOROTHY   HARVEY,  Soprano. 

RHAPSODY   ESPAGNOL Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Reserved  seats  for  January  22,  50  cents  to  $1.50.     Boxes,  $12  and  $15.    At  usual  places, 
beginning  January  14,  1901. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BROOKLYN. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Twentieth  Season,  J90(M90i. 


PROGRAMME 


OF   THE 


THIRD   CONCERT 


Friday  Evening,  January  18,  190 J, 

AT  8.J5  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  "William  F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  C  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER. 
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Established 
1823 


Established 
1823 


Otfjtrittrtng 

PIANOFORTE     MAKERS 


RECIPIENTS  OF 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Nine 

FIRST  MEDALS 
AND  AWARDS 

These   Celebrated   Instruments 
are  To-day  better  than  ever 

REPRESENTED     BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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BOStOn  ACADEMY  OF  HUSIC, 

£  BROOKLYN. 

^5 \  111  L/IUJIl  V        ^  Twentieth  Season,  1900-igoi. 
— .  ■*  j  *T  Thirteenth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 

Orchestra 

fir.  WILHELH   QERICKE,  Conductor. 


THIRD  CONCERT, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  18, 

AT  8.15. 


PROGRAMME. 

Wolf  gang  Amadeus  Mozart  -        -       Symphony  in  G  minor,  No.  40 

(Koechel,  No.  550) 

I.    Allegro  molto  (G  minor)    -----  4-4 

II.    Andante  (E-flat  major)       -----  6-8 

III.  Menuetsto :  Allegro  (G  minor)    -         -         -         -  3-4 
Trio  (G  major)  -------  3-4 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  assai  (G  minor)  -  4-4 


Josef  Haydn       -        -        -        -  Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  D 

Allegro  moderato. 
Adagio. 

Allegro. 


Richard  "Wagner         "Waldweben,"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  IL,  Scene  2 


Franz  Liszt  -        Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  u  The  Preludes  n 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  HUGO  BECKER. 
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VER 


PIANOS 


GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT 


DISTINCT  ART  CREATIONS 

IMITATING    NONE,    BUT    POSSESSING 
INDIVIDUAL   QUALITIES  WHICH  MAKE 
THEM  THE  BEST  NOW  MANUFACTURED 

Everett  Warerooms 

141=143  Fifth  Avenue,  near  21st  Street 

NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CINCINNATI 
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CHICAGO 


Symphony  No.  40.  in  G  minor  (Koechel,  No.  550). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

(Born  at  Salzburg  on  Jan.  27,  1756;  died  there  on  Dec.  5,  1791.) 
This  symphony  was  written  in  1788.  The  first  movement,  A llegro  molto 
in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  opens  immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  strings  ■  the  melody  is  sung  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in 
octaves  over  a  simple,  but  strongly  rhythmic,  accompaniment  in  the  violas 
and  basses.*  This  theme  is  the  regulation  sixteen  measures  long,  and  ends 
by  half-cadence  on  the  dominant.  Four  measures  of  conclusion,  also  end- 
ing on  the  dominant,  are  added  in  the  full  orchestra.  Then  the  first  eight 
measures  of  the  theme  are  repeated  by  the  strings,  with  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  oboes  and  bassoons,  with  the  difference,  however,  that, 
whereas  it  remained  steadily  in  G  minor  in  its  first  exposition,  it  now  makes 
a  wondrously  beautiful  modulation  to  B-flat  major.  It  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  subsidiary  in  this  key :  sixteen  measures  of  passage-work 
for  the  full  orchestra,  also  ending  by  half-cadence  on  the  dominant  (F 
major  chord).  Next  follows  the  second  theme,  in  the  relative  B-flat  major, 
a  chromatic,  sighing  motive,  given  out  by  the  strings  and  wood-wind,  and 

*An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he  still  appeared  in  public  as 
a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcription  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  symphony,  as  only  he 
could  play  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material, 
and  generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration,  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  complicated  scores ;  it  thus  presents  quite  peculiar  difficultiesto  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties 
which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  con- 
cert in|question,  Franz  Lachner  stepped  up  to  him  in  the  greenroom  and  said :  "  You  are  a  perfect  magician  ! 
Thmkof  playing  literally  everything  in  that  second  movement  and  with  only  ten  fingers!  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  t  hing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship."  "What's  that?"  asked  Liszt.  "  The  first  six- 
teen measures  of  Mozart's  little  G  minor  symphony,  simple  as  they  are.  "  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
said  with  a  laugh :  "  I  think  you  are  right ;  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  1  should  need  both  my  hands  for 
the  accompaniment  alone,  with  that  viola-figure  in  it!  " 

<A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  affords  quick 
relief  when  depressed,  or  weary  from  overwork,  worry,  insom- 
nia or  other  nerve-destroying  conditions. 

Imparts  new  life  and  vigor  to  brain  and  body. 


Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  package  only. 
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developed  for  twenty-three  measures,  closing  with  a  definite  authentic 
cadence  in  B-rlat  major.  A  short  second  subsidiary  leads  over  to  some 
contrapuntal  work  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme,  against  a  new 
counter-figure,  which  here  comes  in  as  a  conclusion-theme,  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  closing  in  B-flat  major  with  the  characteristically  Mozartean 
winding-up  passage  for  full  orchestra,  something  like  the  tutti  of  a  concerto. 
This  first  part  is  then  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  with  the  first  theme,  now  in  F-sharp  minor,  but 
developed  on  a  new  plan,  with  frequent  modulations.  The  working-out 
soon  begins  in  earnest,  and  is  carried  forward  with  great  contrapuntal 
elaboration,  and  at  greater  length  than  is  usual  with  Mozart. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  quite  regular.  The  most  noticeable 
variations  from  the  form  of  the  first  part  being  that,  where  the  first  theme 
modulates  from  G  minor  to  the  relative  B-flat  major  (on  its  second 
repetition)  in  the  first  part,  it  now  modulates  to  E-flat  major  (sixth  degree 
of  the  principal  key),  and  that  the  first  subsidiary,  entering  in  this  key,  is 
far  more  extendedly  developed  than  in  the  first  part,  even  to  the  point  of 
imitative  contrapuntal  working-out,  the  development  ending  by  half-cadence 
on  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key  (G  minor).  From  this  point  on,  the 
movement  keeps  steadily  in  the  tonic  key,  the  presentation  and  develop- 
ment of  second  theme,  second  subsidiary,  and  conclusion-period  being 
virtually  the  same  as  in  the  first  part.     A  very  short  coda,  beginning  with 


CHANDLER  "«•&-{-  rooms 

No.  439  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 


IVERS  & 

fl^*  ft5*  9fi^ 


POND  GRAND  AND     DIAMOQ 
UPRIGHT    j»    *    j*     .-     irvi^v-/°' 


The  equal  of  any  piano  made,  in  tone  and  finish.  Famous  for  dura- 
bility as  well  as  for  perfection  of  mechanism. 

Many  other  pianos  at  all  prices.  Every  instrument  guaranteed  to  be 
as  represented. 

Everything  in  sheet  music  and  musical  publications. 


the  second  subsidiary,  and  then  bringing  in  some  play  on  the  initial  figure 
of  the  first  theme  in  four-part  canon,  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  E-flat  major  (6-8  time),  is  also  in  the 
sonata-form.  It  begins  with  the  presentation  and  development  of  the  first 
theme,  the  construction  of  which  is  peculiar.  It  is  given  out  for  the  most 
part  by  the  strings,  the  horns  forming  a  background  of  richer  tone-color. 
The  thesis  of  the  melody  comes  first  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses,  the 
phrase  ending  in  the  violins ;  then  comes  the  antithesis,  a  sighing  figure  in 
the  violins  in  octaves,  closing  with  a  little  descending  chromatic  passage  in 
3rds.  Thesis  and  antithesis  are  now  repeated,  but  in  a  considerably 
altered  shape.  The  thesis  now  comes  in  the  first  violins,  but  with  the 
eighth-notes  in  its  original  shape  now  lengthened  to  dotted  quarter-notes ; 
the  antithesis  comes  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses,  against  a  new  counter- 
figure  in  the  violins  in  octaves.  Then  comes  a  conclusion-period  of  three 
measures,  with  the  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  over  a  little  fluttering  accom- 
paniment in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  follows,  in  the  dominant  (B- 
flat  major)  ;  it  consists  mostly  of  passage-work  in  which  we  find  that  the 
little  fluttering  figure  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  concluding  period  of  the 
first  theme  now  assumes  a  marked  thematic  importance.*  A  more  melo- 
dious conclusion-theme  follows  (in  B-flat  major),  and  closes  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.     Even  here  the  little  fluttering  figure  is  not  quite  absent. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  classic  masters  applied  the  sonata-form  to  a  quick  movement  (that  is,  in 
its  regular  application  in  first  movements  of  symphonies  or  sonatas),  the  second  theme  is  usually  of  a  more 
cantabile  character  than  the  first.  In  slow  movements,  however,  we  often  find  this  reversed ;  the  first 
theme  being  a  melodious  cantilena,  and  the  second  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  quasi-contrapuntal  pas- 
sage-work.   This  is  the  case  in  the  present  A  ndante. 

/New  French  and  German  Songs. 


Amour,  Amour,       .... 

Marquise  Bergers, .... 

En  Dormant, 

Hymne  a  la  Selene, 

La  Chanson  des  Baisers  (waltz  song), 

Ein  neues  andachtiges  Kinderwiegen, 

Morgens  send'  ich  dir  die  Veilchen, 


F.  P.  Tosti. 
Jane  Vieu. 
J.  Blumenthal. 
Augusta  Holmes. 
H.  Bemberg. 
S.  Liddle. 
Ellen  Wright. 


EACH   SONG    PUBLISHED   IN   MORE   THAN   ONE    KEY. 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  consists  of  imitative  passage-work  on  the 
second  theme,  rather  than  of  working-out,  properly  so-called. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  stands  in  regular  relations  to  the  first, 
saving  that  the  development  of  the  first  theme  is  somewhat  more  extended. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto :  Allegro  in  G  minor  (3-4  time),  is 
strictly  regular  in  form,  if  rather  stern  and  elaborately  contrapuntal  in 
character.  The  trio  (in  G  major)  is  in  strong  contrast  to  this,  being  light, 
simple,  and  almost  waltz-like. 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale :  Allegro  assai  in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  is, 
like  the  first  and  second,  in  the  sonata-form.  It  begins  with  the  exposition 
of  the  first  theme,  a  theme  so  regular  in  its  dance-like  cut  (thesis  and  an- 
tithesis being  each  eight  measures  long  and  each  repeated)  that  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  to  be  made  the  motive  of  a  rondo. *  It  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  first  subsidiary,  which  is  developed  at  great  length  in  rushing  contra- 
puntal passage-work,  beginning  in  the  tonic  (G  minor)  and  ending  by  half- 
cadence  on  the  dominant  of  the  relative  B-flat  major.  A  more  cantabile 
second  theme  follows  (in  B-flat  major),  and  is  developed  at  first  by  the 
strings,  then  by  the  wood-wind ;  it  leads  to  some  strong  passage-work  on 
a  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme,  which,  though  having  apparently  all 
the  character  of  a  second  subsidiary,  really  takes  the  place  of  a  conclusion- 
theme,  and  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  is  then  repeated. 
This  first  part  ends  in  the  relative  B-flat  major. 

♦Commentators  have  noticed  the  coincidence  that  the  first  seven  notes  of  the  theme  of  the  scherzo  in 
Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  are  (allowance  being  made  for  difference  of  key)  identical  with  the  corre- 
sponding notes  of  this  theme ;  but  the  rhythm  is  so  totally  different  that  no  similarity  between  the  two 
themes  can  be  detected  by  the  ear. 

Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe,  the  celebrated  basso,  while  in  America,  became 

greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  American  composers,  and  is  giving  in 

the  principal  European  cities,  recitals  of  ex- 
clusively American  songs.  "  Love's  Solace,"  by 
M.  B.  Willis  ;  "  When  Gazing  in  Thine  Eyes," 
by  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney  ;  "Dreamy  Days," 
by  Robert  Ashford  ;  "  Remembrance,"  by  Car] 
Busch  ;  "  A  True  Love  Song,"  by  Adolf  Frey  ; 
"I  Know  Not  Why,"  by  M.  L.  Koevessy ; 
"Under  the  Rose,"  by  William  Arms  Fisher; 
"  On  Land  or  Sea,"  by  Mary  Knight  Wood, 

and  "  Der  Asra,"  by  Henry  K.  Hadley,  are  some  of  the  songs  Mr. 

Sharpe    selected    from    the    catalog  of  the    Oliver    Ditson  Company? 

451  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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The  free  fantasia,  which  is  pretty  long,  is  devoted  entirely  to  an  elabo- 
rate working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative  counterpoint.  The  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  little,  if  anything,  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
first  save  that  the  second  theme  and  what  follows  it  are  in  the  tonic  G 
minor  —  not  G  major,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  second 
theme's  coming  in  B-flat  major  in  the  first  part. 

Two  autograph  scores  of  this  symphony  exist.  The  first,  and  the 
second  —  or  " Nachschrift"  In  the  first  the  symphony  is  scored  for  i 
flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  and  the  usual  strings.  In  the  Nach- 
schrift  2  clarinets  are  added.  In  other  respects  the  two  are  exactly  alike. 
The  first  score  has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  symphony 
all  over  the  world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years  in  the 
possession  of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  persist- 
ently refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out  of  his  hands.  It  is 
now  published,  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert.* 

Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  D  major       ....     Josef  Haydn. 

(Born  at  Rohrau-on-the-Leitha,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31,  1732; 
died  in  Vienna  on  May  31,  1809.) 

The  form  of  the  first  movement  is  irregular.  It  begins  with  an  intro- 
ductory orchestral  ritornello,  Allegro  moderate  in  D  major  (4-4  time),  in 
which  the  first  and  second  themes  are  given  out,  together  with  some  sub- 
sidiary passage-work.  The  solo  instrument  enters  on  the  first  theme  in  the 
tonic,  then  passes  through  some  virtuoso  passage-work  and  a  brief  orches- 
tral tutti  to  the  second  theme  in  the  dominant,  A  major.  From  this  point 
on,  the  solo  part  is  devoted  either  to  new  thematic  material  or  to  brilliant 
show-passages,  until  at  last  the  second  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  and  is 
developed  much  as  before.  A  long  unaccompanied  cadenza  (written  by 
F.-A.  Gevaert)  leads  to  a  short  closing  tutti. 

*  By  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  Nachschrift,  perhaps  be- 
fore it  came  into  Brahms's  posssesion.  At  all  events,  he  has  used  it  exclusively  at  his  concerts  in  this  country 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

BREITKOPF   &   HARTEL, 

MUSIC   DEALERS 
AND    IMPORTERS. 

Oldest  Established  Music  Publishing  House.    Founded  1719  in  Leipzig. 

New  York  Branch,  -  -  11  EAST  16th  STREET. 
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The  second  movement,  Adagio  in  A  major  (2-4  time),  presents  the 
extended  development  of  a  principal  theme,  followed  by  a  secondary  sub- 
sidiary in  C  major,  and  a  brief  return  of  the  principal  theme  in  the  tonic. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  in  D  major  (6-8  time),  is  a  brilliantly-written 
Rondo  of  the  well-known  Haydn  type  :  on  two  principal  themes  with  some 
subsidiaries.     Here  also  Gevaert  has  introduced  a  cadenza. 

The  concerto  is  played  at  this  concert  from  Gevaert's  edition,  and  the 
solo  part  has  been  doubtless  considerably  retouched  by  him.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  a  full  score,  and  cannot  give  the  composition  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  work  is  dedicated  by  Gevaert  "  to  the  memory  of  the  highly 
gifted  virtuoso,  Joseph  Servais." 


ENTR'ACTE. 

OLD  AND  NEW. 
Mr.   Harold  Bauer  recently  gave    in    Boston   an   interesting   and   in- 
structive   example  of  one  way  of  playing  a  thoroughly  old  composition. 
The  work  was  Weber's  A-flat  major  sonata ;  not  so  old,  by  actual  count  of 

years,  as  many  other  things  we  hear  at  concerts  nowadays,  but,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  about  as  old  as  anything  one  can  think  of. 

As  a  rule,  the  men  whose  works  age  most  quickly  are  the  pioneers,  the 
men  who  start  out  in  a  new  direction.  And,  as  a  pianoforte  writer,  Weber 
was  distinctly  a  pioneer.  He  was  eleven  years  older  than  Franz  Schubert, 
and  died  two  years  before  him;  one  is  apt  to  forget  this/for,  of  the  two 
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men,  Weber  represents  the  more  modern  direction.  Both  were  romanti" 
cists ;  but  Weber  had  not  only  the  romantic  feeling,  but  also  the  romantic 
manner,  the  romantic  style.  It  was  only  Schubert's  peculiar  cast  of  feel- 
ing that  prevented  him  from  being  thoroughly  a  classicist ;  his  style  was 

classic,   his  treatment  of   the  pianoforte,  entirely  that  of  his  day.     He 

expressed  his  romanticism  through  a  classic  idiom.     Weber's  idiom  was 

newer ;  he  treated  the  pianoforte  in  a  more  modern  style,  paving  the  way 

for  John  Field  and  Chopin.     Feeling  apart,  the  only  really  new,  modern 

element  in  Schubert  was  his  harmony,  his  fondness  for  frequent  and  often 

daring  modulation ;  in  this  one  matter  he  was  even  more  modern  than 

Weber.     But,  summing  up  both  men,  and  setting  off  one  against  the  other, 

you  find  that,  as  a  pianoforte  writer,  Weber,  and  not  Schubert,  was  the 

real  romantic  pioneer. 

But,  as  is  true  of  most  pioneers,  Weber  only  went  to  a  certain  length 

in  the  modern  romantic  direction.     He  showed  the  way,  and  was  soon 

followed  by  others  who  far  outstripped  him.  He  also  made  some  false 
starts ;  not  all  his  innovations  proved  durable.  Chopin,  who,  after  all,  was 
the  man  who  firmly  fixed  the  modern  style  of  pianoforte  writing,  the 
modern  treatment  of  the  instrument,  retained  only  a  part  of  what  he  had 
found  in  Weber,  discarding  the  rest.  Nothing  in  Chopin's  treatment  of  the 
pianoforte  has  ever  been  discarded  by  any  of  his  successors  ;  Liszt,  Rubin- 
stein, Tausig,  and  other  great  modern  masters  of  the  keyboard  may  have 
added  to  Chopin,  but  have  left  none  of  him  out.  All  Chopin's  innovations 
in  pianoforte  writing  have  proved  permanent ;  many  of  Weber's  soon  be- 
came obsolete. 

And  it  is  just  this  combination  of  the  new  and  the  old  in  Weber,  this 
mixture  of  the  essentially  modern  with  the  obsolete,  that  gives  his  piano- 
forte music  so  very  old  an  air.  The  essentially  modern  romanticism  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  merely  half-romanticism  of  his  style,  throw  the  obsolete 
half  of  the  latter  into  relief ;  and  a  sonata  of  his  seems  now  really  older, 
seems  to  belong  more  to  a  by-gone  period,  than  one  by  Mozart  or  a  suite 
by  Bach,  where  the  frankly  archaic  manner  fits  the  classic  matter  to  a  T. 
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You  accept   the  oldness   of   Bach  or  Mozart  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but 

Weber's  keeps  surprising  you,  and  you  can  not  forget  it. 

Now,  in  playing  Weber's  A-fiat  major  sonata,  the  other  afternoon,  Mr. 

Bauer  performed  quite  a  surprising  feat.  I  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  he  played  it  as  Weber  himself  used  to ;  indeed,  I  am  morally  sure  he 
did  not.  But  he  played  it  so  as  to  make  it  produce  the  impression  upon 
our  modern  ears  that  I  am  pretty  sure  it  must  have  produced  upon  the 
ears  of  listeners  in  Weber's  day,  when  he  played  it  to  them.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  taken  for  granted  that  Weber's  playing  of  the  sonata,  could  we 
hear  it  now,  would  not  affect  us  at  all  as  it  did  his  contemporaries  ;  in  the 
same  way,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Bauer's  playing  of  the  work 
would  not  have  affected  Weber's  listeners  as  it  does  us.  But  I  am  morallv 
certain  that  Mr.  Bauer's  playing  affects  us  essentially  as  Weber's  did  them. 
That  is,  Mr.  Bauer  gives  us  a  true  interpretation  and  impression  of 
the  composition.  As  he  played  the  sonata  on  that  occasion,  it  no 
longer  sounded  old ;  what  was  obsolete  in  its  style  stood  out  in  no  promi- 
nence, matter  and  manner,  spirit  and  style,  seemed  in  complete  harmony, 
and  the  impression  produced  by  the  whole  was  delightfully  fresh,  lively, 
truly  romantic.     He  brought  the  work  home  to  us. 

The  means  by  which  Mr.  Bauer  achieved  this  result  do  not  interest  me 
particularly ;  neither  do  I  think  I  could  discover  them  if  I  tried.  Such 
things  are  an  artist's  secret ;  he  is  not  even  necessarily  conscious  of  them 
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himself.  But  the  result  itself  does  interest  me  greatly ;  it  seems  to  me 
thoroughly  artistic  in  the  highest  sense,  the  result  at  which  all  players  and 
singers  of  old  works  ought  chiefly  to  aim  :  to  make  them  sound  to  us  as 
they  sounded  to  the  composer's  contemporaries.  And  the  important  part 
of  the  matter,  the  item  upon  which  I  would  lay  the  strongest  stress,  is  that 
this  result  can,  in  general,  not  be  obtained  by  playing  and  singing  old 
works  exactly  as  they  were  played  and  sung  in  the  composer's  day.  The 
same  impression  can  not,  in  general,  be  produced  by  the  same  means,  but 
only  by  different  ones. 

This  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  old  works  should  be  what 
is  often  called  "  modernized."  That  is  quite  another  matter.  An  old 
work  should  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  its  composer ;  what  he  regarded 
as  its  main  gist  should  be  so  regarded  by  us  also.  Not  long  ago  I  took 
occasion  to  say  something  in  the  Transcript  in  criticism  of  the  now  current 
style  of  singing  Handel's  airs.  I  now  begin  to  fear  that  what  I  said  was 
open  to  misconstruction.  What  I  said  was,  in  the  main,  that  all  that  was 
demanded  of  singers  in  Handel's  day  was  a  perfect  bel  canto ;  that  emo- 
tional expression  was  not  to  be  specialized,  but  that  what  emotional  ele- 
ment there  was  in  the  singer's  delivery  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  beyond 
that  general  fervor  which  may  be  characterized  as  an  absence  of  apathy. 
But  I  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Handel's 
airs  ought  to  be  sung  now  exactly  as  they  were  sung  by,  say,  Farinelli  or 
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Caffarelli.  Exactly  what  style  those  great  soprani  sang  in  neither  I  nor 
anyone  else  knows  now ;  and,  whatever  it  was  like,  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  it  would  not  go  down  today  with  anybody.  At  all  events,  I  know  that 
the  late  Julius  Eichberg  (an  excellent  judge),  who  had  heard  the  great  Ru- 
bini  sing,  after  that  artist  had  left  the  stage,  told  me  one  day  that  his  sing- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  perfect  things  he  had  ever  listened  to,  but  that 
nobody  would  stand  it  nowadays.  And  Rubini  was  some  seventy  years 
nearer  to  our  time  than  Farinelli. 

What  I  really  meant  was  that,  as  Handel  saw  in  the  voice-part  of  his 
airs  not  so  much  an  independent  melody  as  one  strand  in  a  contrapuntal 
web,  as  he  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  for  beautifully  perfect  vocalism  rather 
than  for  dramatic  declamation,  we  should  now  look  upon  it  in  the  same 
light  as  he.  That  is,  we  should  conceive  his  airs  in  the  same  spirit  as  he. 
The  precise  style  of  singing  is  another  matter ;  the  best  that  we  can  ask 
for,  the  one  that  will  most  surely  reveal  to  us  the  true  quality  and  char- 
acter of  his  music,  is  the  best  style  of  our  own  day.  To  try  to  revive  the 
style  of  his  day  —  even  if  this  could  be  successfully  done  —  would  be  no 
better  than  trying  to  restore  the  Elizabethan  pronunciation  of  English  in 
acting  Shakspere.  We  could  probably  not  understand  Farinelli's  singing 
of  Handel  any  better  than  we  could  Shakspere's  own  acting  of  Hamlet. 

If  it  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  determine  the  precise  means 
by  which  the  spirit  of  old  works  is  to  be  kept  fresh,  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  made  to  sound  to  us  as  they  sounded  to  the  composer's 
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contemporaries,  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  point  out  certain  obstacles  which 
the  modern  performer  must  surmount  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  this.  As  far 
as  regards  instrumental  compositions,  one  prime  obstacle  lies  on  the  very- 
surface  of  the  matter  and  stares  us  in  the  face.  Cela  saute  aux  yeux  / 
This  is  the  enormous  development  of  modern  instrumental  technique. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  is  nevertheless  entirely  true,  that  many, 
probably  most,  old  works  are  too  easy  for  our  modern  players.  In  musi- 
cal performance  there  is  a  certain  brilliancy,  emotional  pungency,  over- 
masteringness  of  impression  that  comes  from  the  player's  doing  his 
uttermost.  It  is  hard  to  do  easily  what  another  man  can  do  only  by  strain- 
ing every  nerve ;  the  result  is  not  the  same.  When  Mr.  Siloti  played 
Chopin's  B-flat  minor  Scherzo  here  some  years  ago,  it  became  quite 
evident  that  he  could  not  play  it  really  brilliantly  except  at  a  faster  tempo 
than  the  composer  intended.  The  thing  must  be  played  with  push ; 
and  Chopin's  tempo  gave  no  push  to  Mr.  Siloti's  wonderful  fingers.  It 
was  too  easy  for  him. 

It  is  hard  for  our  pianists  to  appreciate  that  some  simple-looking  scale- 
passages  in  Mozart's  concertos  were  quite  astonishing  feats  of  virtuosity 
in  his  day,  and  that  they  were  played  in  the  grand  virtuoso  spirit.  And, 
if  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  this  nowadays,  it  is  doubly  hard  to  do  it.  How 
is  a  pianist  to  be  hair-raising  with  what  he  can  play  like  rolling  off  a  log  ? 
Yet,  if  a  Mozart  concerto  is  to  be  made  to  sound  to  us  as  it  sounded  to 
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Mozart's  hearers,  it  absolutely  must  be  made  hair-raising  in  some  way  or 
other.  Play  it  as  Mozart  himself  played  it,  and  it  will  sound  nothing  but 
tame  ;  and  the  worst  of  the  business  is  that  just  the  one  item  in  Mozart's 
playing  which  it  is  worth  while,  nay,  indispensable,  to  preserve  is  precisely 
the  one  which  lies  most  outside  a  modern  pianist's  power :  to  play  the 
thing  as  if  it  were  very  difficult. 

The  immense  development  of  modern  instrumental  technique  has  ousted 
more  old  works  from  the  repertory  than  the  changes  of  taste  and  fashion. 
There  are  some  old  works  that  can  be  played  now  in  the  right  spirit  only 
by  pupils,  by  beginners.  They  have  slipped  from  the  virtuoso's  grasp. 
Of  course  all  old  works  are  not  so  easy  as  all  that.  And,  if  you  look  into 
the  matter  carefully,  you  will  see  that  it  is,  in  general,  the  most  difficult 
ones,  the  ones  demanding  the  greatest  technique,  that  have  best  held  their 
own  in  our  present  concert  repertory.  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  pianoforte 
sonatas  are  virtually  dead,  hardly  a  pianist  ever  plays  them  in  public  now ; 
but  Bach's  Well-  Tempered  Clavichord  is  coming  into  fashion.  No  virtuoso 
has  yet  acquired  so  stupendous  a  technique  that  he  can  not  find  a  Bach 
fugue  good  fun.  Note,  too,  that,  whereas  Mozart's  pianoforte  sonatas 
have  lapsed  from  the  present  repertory,  his  symphonies  have  not.  The 
case  is  a  curious  one  ;  for  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  Mozart  sonatas 
which  are  in  no  wise  more  "  old-fashioned  "  than  the  G  minor  symphony, 
the  Jupiter,  or  the  one  in  E-rlat  major.     They  stand  in  exactly  the  same 
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relation  to  modern  pianoforte  writing  that  these  symphonies  do  to  modern 
orchestration ;  the  pianoforte  writing  is  quite  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  the 
instrumentation.  Aye,  but  the  symphonies  are  not  half  so  easy  as  the 
sonatas ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  such  matters  as  conception,  reading, 
phrasing,  or  expression,  but  of  a  purely  technical  point.  To  play"  a 
Mozart  symphony  with  technical  perfection  has  not  become  an  easy  matter 
yet;  to  play  one  of  his  sonatas  perfectly  is  easy  enough  to  a  modern 
virtuoso.  No  orchestra  in  the  world  has  reached  the  point  where  it  can 
safely  treat  a  Mozart  symphony  with  nonchalance. 


"Waldweben"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner. 

(Born  at  Leipzig  on  May  22,  1813 ;  died  in  Venice  on  Feb.  13,  1883.) 

This  little  concert  piece  was  compiled  by  Wagner  himself  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  Siegfried.  He  gave  it 
the  title  of  Waldweben  (Forest  Weaving).  It  is  perfectly  free  in  musical 
form.     The  leading-motives  that  appear  in  it  are  mainly  as  follows  : 

The  VoLSUNG-motive,  slow  6-8  time,  now  in  the  clarinets,  now  in  the 
bassoons  and  horns. 

The  tender  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and  tempo,  in  the  'celli,  violas, 
and  double-basses  in  full  harmony,  then  in  all  the  strings,  later  in  the 
horns  and  bassoons.* 

The  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4  time,  in  a  solo  violin  over  billowing  ar- 
peggio figures  in  the  muted  strings. 

The  BiRD-soNG-motive,  in  E  major,  9-8  time,  in  the  oboe,  flute,  clarinet, 
and  other  wind  instruments,  at  first  in  fragments,  then  more  coherently. 

In  the  closing  Vivace  come  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the 
SLUMBER-motive,  and  the  blithe  BiRD-soNG-motive.  In  arranging  this  se- 
lection for  concert  performance,  Wagner  has  made  some  changes  in  the 
original  instrumentation,  for  the  most  part  in  the  way  of  enriching  rather 

0 

than  simplifying  it. 

*  As  this  motive  appears  whenever  the  young  Siegfried's  thoughts  turn  to  his  unknown  mother,  it  might 
well  have  been  called  the.  MoTHER-motive,  or  the  motive  of  Filial  Love. 
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Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "  The  Preludes  "       ....     Franz  Liszt. 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  on  October  22,  1811  ;  died  at 
Bayreuth  on  July  31  /August  1,  1886.) 

The  poetic  subject  of  this  composition  is  the  following  passage  from 

Lamartine's  Meditations  poetiques : 

What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the  first  solemn  note  of 
which  is  sounded  by  death  ?  Love  forms  the  enchanted  day-break  of  every  life ;  but  what 
is  the  destiny  where  the  first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm, 
whose  fatal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  consumes  its  altar ;  and 
what  wounded  spirit,  when  one  of  these  tempests  is  over,  does  not  seek  to  rest  its  memo- 
ries in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life?  Yet  man  does  not  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy 
the  beneficent  tepidity  which  first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom  ;  and,  when  "  the  trum- 
pet's loud  clangor  has  called  him  to  arms,"  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger,  whatever  may 
be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  to  find  in  battle  the  full  consciousness  of  himself 
and  the  complete  possession  of  his  strength. 

The  work  opens,  Andante  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  with  a  vaguely  outlined 
solemn  motive,  given  out  softly  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves,  and  answered 
by  the  wood-wind  in  harmony ;  this  motive  is  worked  up  for  some  time  in  a 
gradual  crescendo,  until  it  leads  to  an  Andante  maestoso  in  the  same  key 
(12-8  time),  in  which  a  new  rhythmic  phase  of  the  same  theme  is  given  out 
fortissimo  by  the  'celli,  double-basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and  tuba, 
against  sustained  harmonies  in  the  other  wind  instruments  and  brilliant 
rising  and  falling  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  violas.  The  development  of 
this  second  phase  of  the  theme  leads,  by  a  short  decrescendo,  to  a  third  phase 
still,  a  tender  ca?itabile  melody  in  9-8  (3-4)  time,  sung  by  the  'celli  and 
second  violins  —  after  a  sudden  transition  to   E  major,  by  the  horn  — 
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against  a  waving  accompaniment  in  the  first  violins,  the  basses  and  bas- 
soons coming  in' after  every  phrase  with  the  first  figure  of  the  original  sol- 
emn phase  of  the  theme  itself.  The  fuller  development  of  this  third  phase 
of  the  principal  theme  leads  after  a  while  to  the  entrance  of  the  second 
theme  (which,  different  as  it  sounds,  might  really  be  called  a  fourth  phase 
of  the  first)  in  E  major,  given  out  by  the  quartet  of  horns  and  another 
quartet  of  muted  violas  divisi,  against  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  harp. 
This  second  theme  may  be  called  the  "  Love-motive."  After  being 
played  through  by  the  horns  and  violas,  it  passes  into  the  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons,  against  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment  in  the  lower  strings 
and  harp,  while  the  violins  and  flutes  bring  in  melodiously  flowing  passages 
between  the  phrases.  The  working-up  becomes  more  tempestuous,  but  is 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  slower,  sighing  figure  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in 
the  violins,  and  the  horn  brings  back  the  third  phase  of  the  principal 
theme  pianissimo,  while  the  violins  still  linger  on  with  the  initial  figures  of 
the  "  Love-motive."  The  third  phase  of  the  theme  then  fades  away  in  the 
flutes  and  clarinets. 

Then  comes  an  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  initial 
figure  of  the  principal  theme  is  made  the  basis  of  a  violent  passage,  sug- 

MENDELSSOHN  HALL,  February  5,  at  2.30  p.m. 
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Franz  Kneisel,  ist  Violin.  Louis  Svecenski,  Viola. 

Karl  Ondricek,  2d  Violin.  Alwin  Schroeder,  Violoncello. 

PROGRAMME. 

BRAHMS Quartet  in  C  minor,  Op.  51,  No.  1 

Allegro.         Romanze  (Poco  adagio). 
Allegretto  molto  moderato  e  comodo.        Allegro. 

BACH       ....  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  in  E  major,  No.  3 

Adagio.         Allegro.        Adagio  ma  non  tanto. 
Allegro. 

BEETHOVEN,     Trio  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Violoncello,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  97 

Allegro  moderato.         Scherzo  (Allegro). 

Andante  cantabile,  ma  pero  con  moto. —  Allegro  moderato. 


Assisting  Artist,  Mr,  ERNST  VON   DOHNANYI. 

The  Piano  used  is  a  Steinway. 


gestive  of  a  hurricane,  during  the  further  development  of  which  by  the  full 
orchestra  a  stern,  warlike  theme  (fifth  phase  of  the  principal  theme)  is 
thundered  forth  by  the  brass  over  a  stormy  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the 
strings.  As  the  tempest  dies  away,  the  third  phase  of  the  principal  theme 
returns  in  the  oboes,  then  in  the  strings,  and  a  sudden  transition  to  A 
major  brings  an  Allegretto  pastorale  (6-8  time)  :  a  quiet  pastoral  melody,  the 
third  theme,  is  given  out  in  fragments  by  the  horn,  oboe,  and  clarinet  in 
alternation,  and  then  developed  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  for  some 
time.  It  leads  to  a  return  of  the  "  Love-motive  "  in  the  violins,  while  the 
violas  and  first  'celli  play  figures  from  the  pastoral  motive  against  it,  as  a 
counter-theme.  The  "  Love-motive  "  is  once  more  developed  at  a  consider- 
able length,  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra  in  constant  crescendo,  appearing 
at  last  in  its  full  splendor  in  C  major  in  the  horns  and  violas,  and  then  in 
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all  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  the  counter-theme  from  the  pastoral  motive 
always  accompanying  it  in  various  parts  of  the  orchestra.  Then, comes  an 
Allegro  marziale  animato  in  C  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  third  phase  of 
the  principal  theme  appears  in  the  horns  and  trumpets  against  rapid  ascend- 
ing and  descending  scales  in  the  violins  •;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  tender  canti- 
lena, it  is  now  transformed  to  a  martial  march,  between  every  phrase  of  which 
the  trombones,  violas,  and  basses  come  in  with  fragments  of  the  original 
phase  of  the  theme.     The  development  is  very  brilliant,  until  the  whole 

orchestra  dashes  in  fortissimo  upon  a  march  movement  in  which  the  "  Love- 
motive  "  and  the  third  phase  of  the  principal  theme  are  so  nicely  fitted 
together  that  they  seem  like  the  development  of  one  march-melody.  The 
sudden  changes  of  key  in  this  march  —  C  major,  E-flat  major,  F-sharp 
major —  are  especially  characteristic  of  Liszt.  The  development  continues 
with  unabated  brilliancy,  until  at  last  the  resounding  second  phase  of  the 
principal  theme  returns  fortissimo  in  the  basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and 
tuba,  in  C  major  (12-8  time),  against  the  same  harmonies  in  the  other  wind 
instruments  and  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  violas  as  near  the  beginning  of 
the  composition,  and  brings  it  to  a  sonorous  close. 

Les  Pr'eludes  is  scored  for  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  3  kettle-drums,  snare-drum 
bass-drum  and  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Wolfgang  Amadetis  Mozart  -  Symphony  in  G  minor,  No*  40 

(Koechel,  No*  550) 

I.    Allegro  molto  (G  minor)    -----  4-4 

II.    Andante  (B-flat  major)       -         -         -         -         -  .    6-8 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  (G  minor)     -  3-4 
Trio  (G  major)  -------  3-4 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  assai  (G  minor)         _         _         _  4.4 


Johannes  Brahms     -        -        Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  major.  Op.  77 
I.    Allegro  non  troppo  (D  major)    -         -         -         -         3-4 

II.    Adagio  (F  major)        ------         2-4 

III.    Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace  (D  major)     2-4 


Richard  Wagner         u  Waldweben,"  from  u  Siegfried,"  Act  IL,  Scene  2 
Karl  Maria  von  Weber  -----      Jubilee  Overture 
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Symphony  No.  40.  in  G  minor  (Koechel,  ?so.  550). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

(Born  at  Salzburg  on  Jan.  27,  1756;  died  there  on  Dec.  5,  1791.) 
This  symphony  was  written  in  1788.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto 
in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  opens  immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  strings  ;  the  melody  is  sung  by  the  first  and  second  violins  in 
octaves  over  a  simple,  but  strongly  rhythmic,  accompaniment  in  the  violas 
and  basses.*  This  theme  is  the  regulation  sixteen  measures  long,  and  ends 
by  half-cadence  on  the  dominant.  Four  measures  of  conclusion,  also  end- 
ing on  the  dominant,  are  added  in  the  full  orchestra.  Then  the  first  eight 
measures  of  the  theme  are  repeated  by  the  strings,  with  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  oboes  and  bassoons,  with  the  difference,  however,  that, 
whereas  it  remained  steadily  in  G  minor  in  its  first  exposition,  it  now  makes 
a  wondrously  beautiful  modulation  to  B-flat  major.  It  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  subsidiary  in  this  key :  sixteen  measures  of  passage-work 
for  the  full  orchestra,  also  ending  by  half-cadence  on  the  dominant  (F 
major  chord).  Next  follows  the  second  theme,  in  the  relative  B-flat  major, 
a  chromatic,  sighing  motive,  given  out  by  the  strings  and  wood-wind,  and 
developed  for  twenty-three  measures,  closing  with  a  definite  authentic 
cadence  in  B-flat  major.  A  short  second  subsidiary  leads  over  to  some 
contrapuntal  work  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme,  against  a  new 
counter-figure,  which  here  comes  in  as  a  conclusion-theme,  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  closing  in  B-flat  major  with  the  characteristically  Mozartean 

*An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he  still  appeared  in  public  as 
a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcription  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  symphony,  as  only  he 
could  play  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material, 
and  generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration,  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  complicated  scores ;  it  thus  presents  quite  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties 
which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  con- 
cert in  question,  Franz  Lachner  stepped  up  to  him  in  the  greenroom  and  said  :  "  You  are  a  perfect  magician  \ 
Think  of  playing  literally  everything  in  that  second  movement  and  with  only  ten  fingers!  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship."  "What's  that?"  asked  Liszt.  "The  first  six- 
teen measures  of  Mozart's  little  G  minor  symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
said  with  a  laugh:  "  I  think  you  are  right;  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  1  should  need  both  my  hands  for 
the  accompaniment  alone,  with  that  viola-figure  in  it!  " 
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winding-up  passage  for  full  orchestra,  something  like  the  tutti  of  a  concerto. 
This  first  part  is  then  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  with  the  first  theme,  now  in  F-sharp  minor,  but 
developed  on  a  new  plan,  with  frequent  modulations.  The  working-out 
soon  begins  in  earnest,  and  is  carried  forward  with  great  contrapuntal 
elaboration,  and  at  greater  length  than  is  usual  with  Mozart. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  quite  regular.  The  most  noticeable 
variations  from  the  form  of  the  first  part  being  that,  where  the  first  theme 
modulates  from  G  minor  to  the  relative  B-flat  major  (on  its  second 
repetition)  in  the  first  part,  it  now  modulates  to  E-flat  major  (sixth  degree 
of  the  principal  key),  and  that  the  first  subsidiary,  entering  in  this  key,  is 
far  more  extendedly  developed  than  in  the  first  part,  even  to  the  point  of 
imitative  contrapuntal  working-out,  the  development  ending  by  half-cadence 
on  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key  (G  minor).  From  this  point  on,  the 
movement  keeps  steadily  in  the  tonic  key,  the  presentation  and  develop- 
ment of  second  theme,  second  subsidiary,  and  conclusion-period  being 
virtually  the  same  as  in  the  first  part.  A  very  short  coda,  beginning  with 
the  second  subsidiary,  and  then  bringing  in  some  play  on  the  initial  figure 
of  the  first  theme  in  four-part  canon,  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  E-flat  major  (6-8  time),  is  also  in  the 
sonata-form.  It  begins  with  the  presentation  and  development  of  the  first 
theme,  the  construction  of  which  is  peculiar.  It  is  given  out  for  the  most 
part  by  the  strings,  the  horns  forming  a  background  of  richer  tone-color. 
The  thesis  of  the  melody  comes  first  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses,  the 
phrase  ending  in  the  violins ;  then  comes  the  antithesis,  a  sighing  figure  in 
the  violins  in  octaves,  closing  with  a  little  descending  chromatic  passage  in 
3rds.  Thesis  and  antithesis  are  now  repeated,  but  in  a  considerably 
altered  shape.  The  thesis  now  comes  in  the  first  violins,  but  with  the 
eighth-notes  in  its  original  shape  now  lengthened  to  dotted  quarter-notes ; 
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the  antithesis  comes  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses,  against  a  new  counter- 
figure  in  the  violins  in  octaves.  Then  comes  a  conclusion-period  of  three 
measures,  with  the  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  over  a  little  fluttering  accom- 
paniment in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  follows,  in  the  dominant  (B- 
flat  major)  ;  it  consists  mostly  of  passage-work  in  which  we  find  that  the 
little  fluttering  figure  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  concluding  period  of  the 
first  theme  now  assumes  a  marked  thematic  importance.*  A  more  melo- 
dious conclusion-theme  follows  (in  B-flat  major),  and  closes  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.     Even  here  the  little  fluttering  figure  is  not  quite  absent. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  consists  of  imitative  passage-work  on  the 
second  theme,  rather  than  of  working-out,  properly  so-called. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  stands  in  regular  relations  to  the  first, 
saving  that  the  development  of  the  first  theme  is  somewhat  more  extended. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto :  Allegro  in  G  minor  (3-4  time),  is 
strictly  regular  in  form,  if  rather  stern  and  elaborately  contrapuntal  in 
character.  The  trio  (in  G  major)  is  in  strong  contrast  to  this,  being  light, 
simple,  and  almost  waltz-like. 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale :  Allegro  assai  in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  is, 
like  the  first  and  second,  in  the  sonata-form.  It  begins  with  the  exposition 
of  the  first  theme,  a  theme  so  regular  in  its  dance-like  cut  (thesis  and  an- 
tithesis being  each  eight  measures  long  and  each  repeated)  that  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  to  be  made  the  motive  of  a  rondo. t  It  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  first  subsidiary,  which  is  developed  at  great  length  in  rushing  contra- 
puntal passage-work,  beginning  in  the  tonic  (G  minor)  and  ending  by  half- 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  classic  masters  applied  the  sonata-form  to  a  quick  movement  (that  is,  in 
its  regular  application  in  first  movements  of  symphonies  or  sonatas),  the  second  theme  is  usually  of  a  more 
cantabile  character  than  the  first.  In  slow  movements,  however,  we  often  find  this  reversed ;  the  first 
theme  being  a  melodious  cantilena,  and  the  second  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  quasi-contrapuntal  pas- 
sage-work.   This  is  the  case  in  the  present  Andante. 

t  Commentators  have  noticed  the  coincidence  that  the  first  seven  notes  of  the  theme  of  the  scherzo  in 
Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  are  (allowance  being  made  for  difference  of  key)  identical  with  the  corre- 
sponding notes  of  this  theme;  but  the  rhythm  is  so  totally  different  that  no  similarity  between  the  two 
themes  can  be  detected  by  the  ear. 
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cadence  on  the  dominant  of  the  relative  B-flat  major.  A  more  cantabile 
second  theme  follows  (in  B-flat  major),  and  is  developed  at  first  by  the 
strings,  then  by  the  wood-wind ;  it  leads  to  some  strong  passage-work  on 
a  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme,  which,  though  having  apparently  all 
the  character  of  a  second  subsidiary,  really  takes  the  place  of  a  conclusion- 
theme,  and  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  is  then  repeated. 
This  first  part  ends  in  the  relative  B-flat  major. 

The  free  fantasia,  which  is  pretty  long,  is  devoted  entirely  to  an  elabo- 
rate working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative  counterpoint.  The  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  little,  if  anything,  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
first  save  that  the  second  theme  and  what  follows  it  are  in  the  tonic  G 
minor  —  not  G  major,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  second 
theme's  coming  in  B-flat  major  in  the  first  part. 

Two  autograph  scores  of  this  symphony  exist.  The  first,  and  the 
second  —  or  **  Nachschrift"  In  the  first  the  symphony  is  scored  for  i 
flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  and  the  usual  strings.  In  the  Nach- 
schrift  2  clarinets  are  added.  In  other  respects  the  two  are  exactly  alike. 
The  first  score  has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  symphony 
all  over  the  world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years  in  the 
possession  of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  persist- 
ently refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out  of  his  hands.  It  is 
now  published,  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert* 


Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  major,  Opus  77  .     .     Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833.) 

This  concerto  was  written  about  1888-89.  The  first  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo  in  D  major  (3-4  time),  begins  with  the  announcement  of  the 
first  theme  by  the  violas,  'celli,  bassoons,  and  horns  in  octaves,  the  devel- 
opment being  carried  on  by  the  entire  orchestra  in  full  harmony.  In  the 
development  of  this  theme  we  find  a  characteristic  instance  of  Brahms's 
fondness  for  modulation  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  composition  —  in  which 
matter  he  had  a  good  example  in  Beethoven.  The  opening  phrase  in 
octaves  is  in  D  major,  ending  on  the  full  chord  of   the  dominant ;  the 

*  By  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  Nachschrift,  perhaps  be- 
fore it  came  into  Brahms's  posssesion.  At  all  events,  he  has  used  it  exclusively  at  his  concerts  in  this  country 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
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Oldest  Established  Music  Publishing  House.    Founded  1719  in  Leipzig. 
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second  phrase,  in  the  oboes,  accompanied  by  the  strings  and  horns,  begins 
abruptly  in  C  major,  and  then  works  its  way  back  to  A;  the  third  phrase, 
in  the  strings  and  wood-wind  in  octaves,  begins  in  D  minor,  then  breaks 
out  into  full  harmony  in  D  major,  in  which  key  the  development  continues. 
A  more  tranquil  second  theme  follows  in  the  tonic,  D  major,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  a  conclusion-theme  in  F  major,  in  a  new  and  more 
vivacious  rhvthm.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  orchestral  ritornello  is  in  the 
form  of  the  first  part  of  a  sonata-movement.  Usually  the  solo  instrument 
comes  in  on  the  "repeat"  of  this  first  part.  But  in  this  concerto,  Brahms 
has  given  the  solo  violin  forty-six  measures  of  introductory  cadenza,  accom- 
panied by  the  orchestra, —  covering  twelve  pages  of  the  full  score, —  before 
it  takes  up  the  first  theme,  and  the  regular  development  of  the  "repeat" 
begins.  After  this  the  development  of  the  "  repeat "  goes  on  regularly,  if 
somewhat  more  concisely  than  in  the  ritor?iello,  the  solo  violin  now  playing 
the  themes,  now  embroidering  them  with  elaborate  figuration. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  with  a  strong  orchestral  tutti  in  A  minor,  and  is 
carried  on  for  some  time  by  the  orchestra  alone.     Then  the  solo  instru 
ment  enters,  and   the  working-out  is  continued   between  it    and    the  or- 
chestra. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins  regularly  with  the  return  of  the 
first  theme  in  the  tonic  as  an  orchestral  tutti ;  the  solo  violin  soon  enters, 
however,  and  the  development  adheres  closely  enough  to  the  general 
scheme  of  the  first  part.  There  is  a  brilliant  coda,  beginning  with  a  fiery 
orchestral  tutti,  after  the  first  thirteen  measures  of  which  Brahms  has  left 
room  for  the  introduction  of  an  unaccompanied  cadenza  for  the  solo  violin 
—  according  to  the  old-time  fashion. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  in  F  major  (2-4  time),  is  a  romanza,  the 
principal  cantilena  of  which  is  first  played  through  by  the  oboe,  accom- 
panied by  other  wind  instruments,  then  taken  up  in  a  varied  shape  by  the 
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solo  violin.  After  this  double  presentation  of  the  principal  theme,  the 
solo  violin  takes  up  a  more  passionate  second  theme  and  develops  it  at 
some  length  with  many  brilliant  flourishes ;  the  development  passes 
through  several  different  keys,  the  modulations  being  frequent.  At  last 
the  tonic,  F  major,  is  returned  to ;  the  principal  theme  comes  back,  now 
sung  by  the  solo  violin,  now  by  the  orchestra  against  elaborate  figural 
embroidery  in  the  solo  instrument.  A  short  coda  closes  the  movement. 
This  movement  is  in  the  aria  form  in  its  simplest  estate :  first  theme, 
second  theme  in  another  key,  and  return  of  first  theme. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace  in  D  major 
(2-4  time),  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo  on  three  themes.  It  is  worked  up  with 
Brahms's  habitual  and  characteristic  energy  and  elaboration,  and  con- 
tains brilliant  work  for  the  solo  instrument — double-stopping  on  the  first 
theme,  florid  running  scale-passages  and  arpeggj,  etc. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clar- 
inets, 2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim. 


ENTR'ACTE. 
DICTIONARIES. 


It  is  curious  how  little  trouble  bilingual  dictionaries  sometimes  take 
when  they  have  to  do  with  technicalities.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  a 
bilingual  dictionary  has,  properly,  nothing  to  do  with  definitions ;  its  duty 
is  not  to  define  words,  but  to  give  their  equivalents  in  another  language. 
And  yet,  when  a  word  in  one  language  has  several  equivalents  in  another, 
—  as  is  often  the  case, —  a  mere  list  of  such  equivalents  does  not  always 
prove  of  much  help  to  the  seeker  after  exact  knowledge. 

Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe,  the  celebrated  basso,  while  in  America,  became 

greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  American  composers,  and  is  giving  in 

the  principal  European  cities,  recitals  of  ex- 
clusively American  songs.  "Love's  Solace,"  by 
M.  B.  Willis ;  "  When  Gazing  in  Thine  Eyes," 
by  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney ;  "Dreamy  Days," 
by  Robert  Ashford  ;  "Remembrance,"  by  Carl 
Busch ;  "  A  True  Love  Song,"  by  Adolf  Frey ; 
"I  Know  Not  Why,"  by  M.  L.  Koevessy; 
"  Under  the  Rose,"  by  William  Arms  Fisher ; 
"  On  Land  or  Sea,"  by  Mary  Knight  Wood, 

and  "  Der  Asra,"  by  Henry  K.  Hadley,  are  some  of  the  songs  Mr. 

Sharpe    selected   from   the   catalog  of  the   Oliver   Ditson  Company* 

451  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos. 

A  small  grand  for  a  small  room  and  a  small  price.  It  doesn't  hurt  for  large  rooms, 
that  the  piano  is  also  adapted  to  city  apartments  where  space  is  limited ;  and  it  doesn't  hurt 
the  quality  that  we  rather  undercharge  for  it.  The  quality  is  first-class,  the  very  highest, 
the  best  that  can  be  made. 

Although  requiring  little  more  room  than  an  upright,  nevertheless,  owing  to  its  unique 
and  scientifically  developed  scale-plan,  it  renders  as  much  volume  as  is  commonly  found  in 
the  large  parlor  grand,  with  a  rarer  purity  of  tone.  And  then  it  stands  in  tune  and 
will  wear.  People  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  grands  know  that  their  failings  have 
been  that  they  have  not  stood  in  tune  nor  worn  any  too  well. 

This  piano  has  jumped  into  favor  so  fast  that  we've  never  been  able  to  supply  the 
demand  since  we  brought  it  out.  We  keep  increasing  the  output,  to  find  that  orders  have 
increased  still  faster. 

Ivers  and  Pond  pianos  are  used  in  more  than  two  hundred  leading  educational  insti- 
tutions. We  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  highest  grade  pianos  in  America, 
and  that  means  in  the  world.  You  are  invited  to  come  and  see,  whether  you  want  to 
buy  now  or  not.    Catalogues  mailed  free. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

114=116  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

The  latest  models  of  Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos,  both  Grand  and 
Upright,  can  be  seen  at  the  well-known  establishment  of 

GOPF  &  DARLI/NG,  276  Westminster  St.,  Providence 


Take  Mark  Twain's  famous  list  of  English  meanings  of  the  one  German 
word  Schlag.  I  have  not  his  immortal  chapter  on  The  German  Language 
now  by  me ;  but  I  can  quote  from  Adler's  unabridged,  which  will  do  quite 
as  well.     This  mine  of  information  gives  the  following :  — 

"Schlag.  i.  blow,  stroke,  dash,  hit;  shock,  clap,  slap;  2.  Mus.  T. 
time  ;  bar  ;  3.  coin,  stamp  ;  4.  fig.  kind,  stamp,  sort,  manner,  rate,  way  ;  5. 
Med.  T.  apoplexy;  6.  Phy.  T.  shock;  7.  wood-cutting,  felling;  part  of 
forest  where  wood  is  cut;    8.  enclosure,  field." 

Then  follow  special  phrases,  in  which  the  following  new  meanings  come 
to  light  :  Warbling,  trilling,  quavering  (of  birds)  ;  coach-door ;  tack,  turn 
(of  a  ship) ;  rut  of  the  sea. 

Now,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  student  who  is  trying  to  read,  or 
translate,  German  can  in  every  instance  tell  from  the  context  precisely 
which  one  of  these  twenty-eight  meanings  of  Schlag  the  author  intends  ; 
the  context  will  decide  the  matter  in  many  cases,  but  hardly  in  all.  Ought 
not,  then,  the  dictionary  do  something  more  to  help  him  ? 

Translators  of  musical  works  — I  mean,  of  books  on  the  subject  of 
Music  — :  give  many  evidences  of  the  insufficiency  of  dictionaries.  Let  me 
quote  from  a  book,  translated  from  the  French,  that  was  published  not 
long  ago.  The  passage  quoted  refers  to  the  horn,  the  instrument  often 
known  (and  heaven  only  knows  why  !)  as  the  "  French  horn." 

"  It  is  usual,  I  do  not  know  why,  to  write  always  the  lowest  note  (and 
only  that  one)  in  the  key  of  F,  while  the  others  are  written  in  the  key  of 
G,  but  an  octave  above  the  actual  sound,  as  is  usual  for  tenor  voices." 

Now,  this  is  sheer  nonsense;  it  means  nothing.     You  turn  to  the  French 

original,  and  find,  for  "key  of  F"  —  clef  de  Fa;  for  "key  of  G  " — clef 

de  Sol.     Now  turn  to  your  Spiers  &  Surenne,  and  look  under  the  rubric 

Clef.     Looking  down  the  column,  you  find  :  — 

"7.  (mus.)  %." 
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This  is  the  only  English  meaning  of  the  word  Clef  given  as  a  musical 
term.  The  translator  seems  to  be  excused.  Now  turn  to  your  Stainer  & 
Barrett,  and  look  out  Clef.     You  find  :  — 

"  Clef  {Lat.  clavis)  The  sign  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  staff  or 
stave,  showing  the  absolute  pitch,  the  lines  without  it  showing  only  the 
relative  distances  of  sounds,  etc."  A  very  questionable  definition  of  the 
English  word  "  Clef,"  but  not  even  hinting  at  there  being  any  connection 
between  it  and  the  French  word  Clef.  The  thing  might,  however,  be  done 
exhaustively,  even  without  overstepping  the  due  bounds  of  an  ordinary 
bilingual  dictionary,  in  this  way  :  — 

"Clef.  7.  Mus.  T.  key  (tonality);  key  (of  a  wind  instrument);  clef; 
Phr.  a  la  — ,  in  the  signature." 

Here  at  last  we  see  that  the  French  Clef  sometimes  means  what  we,  in 
English,  call  "  clef."     The  passage  quoted  above  should  read :  — 

"  It  is  usual,  I  do  not  know  why,  to  write  always  the  lowest  note  (and 
only  that  one)  in  the  F-clef,  while  the  others  are  written  in  the  G-clef,  but 
an  octave  above  the  actual  sound,  as  is  usual  for  tenor  voices."  * 

This  makes  sense.  And  one  would  have  thought  that  some  dictionary 
might  have  helped  the  translator  to  it. 

Here  is  a  sentence  that  might  well  be  given  as  a  sticker  to  the  translator 
who  was  not  well  up  in  polyglot  musical  terminology ;  it  was  written  by 
Hans  von  Biilow.  "  Mein  musikalisches  Glaubensbekenntniss  steht  in  Es  dur, 
mit  drei  B-en  in  der  Vorzeichnung :  Bach,  Beethoven  und  Brahms  /"  Anent 
which  a  certain  friend  once  suggested :  "  Sie  kb'nnten  doch  bisweilen  ein 
H  hitizufiigen,  um  in  die  JVebentonart  zu  komme?i." 

Translated  literally,  these  two  sentences  read  :  "  My  musical  confession 
of  faith  stands  in  E-flat  major,  with  three  B's  in  the  signature  :  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms !  "  —  "You  might  now  and  then  add  an  H,  to  get 
into  the  relative  key." 

Now,  all  this  is  as  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Choctaw,  if  you  do  not  know  that 
B  is  the  German  for  "  flat,"  and  H  the  German  for  our  B-natural.     You 

*  This  last  statement  is  made  in  the  original,  so  the  translator  is  not  responsible  for  it.  It  is,  however,  true 
on^|r  in  one  case  out  of  fifteen :  of  the  horn  in  low  C. 
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might  guess  that  the  H  stood  for  "  Handel,"  but,  if  you  did  not  know  that 
it  meant  "  B-natural,"  you  could  not  see  how  it  could  lead  out  of  E-flat 
major  into  the  relative  C  minor.  And  I  know  of  no  dictionary  that  could 
help  you  to  all  of  this. 

Here  is  a  tabulated  list  that  ought  to  be  found  in  every  dictionary  of 
musical  terms  :  — 


German. 

French. 

Italian. 

English 

Kreuz 

diese 

diesis 

sharp 

B 

bemol 

bimmolle 

flat 

Quadrat 

becarre 

biquadro 

natural 

naturel 

naturale 

natural 

And  even  this  list  does  not  tell  the  whole  story ;  some  further  explana- 
tion is  needed.  The  German  terms  Kreuz,  B,  and  Quadrat  apply  only  to 
the  written  (or  printed)  signs  ($,  fe  t|)  that  are  placed  before  the  notes, 
not  to  the  names  of  the  notes  affected  by  them.  For  indicating  the 
sharped  or  flatted  notes,  the  Germans  have  another  system.  The  syllable 
11  is  "  indicates  sharped  notes,  the  syllable  "  es,,}  flatted  ones.  For  instance, 
C-sharp  is  Cis,  C-flat  is  Ces,  and  so  on  :  the  only  exception  being  that  the 
German  for  B-natural,  B-sharp,  and  B-flat  is  H,  His,  and  B.  There  is  no 
such  name  as  "  Hes"  So  the  German  H  is  our  B,  and  the  German  B, 
our  B-flat. 

The  French  terms  diese  and  bemol,  and  the  Italian,  diesis  and  bimmolle, 
apply  both  to  the  written  sign  affecting  a  note,  and  to  the  name  of  the  note 
so  affected  —  just  as  our  "  sharp  "  and  "flat"  do.  The  term  naturel  and 
naturale  apply  only  to  the  note,  not  to  the  written  sign.  The  terms  becarre 
and  biquadro,  on  the  other  hand,  apply  generally  only  to  the  written  sign, 
and  only  exceptionally  to  the  note  affected  by  it.    For  instance,  the  note  B- 
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natural  would  be  called  Si  becarre  only  when  the  natural  sign  was  actually 
written  before  it  (cancelling  a  previous  sharp  or  flat)  ;  in  common  parlance, 
it  would  be  Si  nature  I.  In  indicating  keys,  the  term  bkcarre  is  never  used, 
but  only  naturel.  The  same  holds  good  for  the  corresponding  term  in 
Italian. 

Stainer  &  Barrett  give  the  following  :  — 

"  Ton.  (Fr.  and  Ger.)  (i)   Tone,  sound.    (2)  The  interval  of  a  second. 

"  Tonart  (Ger.)     Mode,  tune,  key,  scale-system,  tonality" 

Now,  there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that  the  French  Ton,  like  the  Ger- 
man Tonart,  means  both  "Key"  and  "Mode"  —  "Key,"  in  the  sense 
of  tonality  (in  the  modern  tonal  system),  and  "  Mode "  (in  the  old  Gre- 
gorian and  Greek  systems).  How  is  the  inexpert  translator  to  find  out 
that  "  le  ton  dorien  "  means  "  the  Dorian  mode,"  and  "  le  ton  de  Mi  b'emol" 
"  the  key  of  E-flat"? 

Is  there  not  some  need  of  a  good  polyglot  dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  ? 
I  know  of  none  in  existence  yet. 


"Waldweben"  from  "  Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner. 

(Born  at  Leipzig  on  May  22,  1813  ;  died  in  Venice  on  Feb.  13,  1883.) 

This  little  concert  piece  was  compiled  by  Wagner  himself  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  Siegfried.  He  gave  it 
the  title  of  Waldweben  (Forest  Weaving).  It  is  perfectly  free  in  musical 
form.     The  leading-motives  that  appear  in  it  are  mainly  as  follows : 

The  VoLSUNG-motive,  slow  6-8  time,  now  in  the  clarinets,  now  in  the 
bassoons  and  horns. 

The  tender  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and  tempo,  in  the  'celli,  violas, 
and  double-basses  in  full  harmony,  then  in  all  the  strings,  later  in  the 
horns  and  bassoons.* 

The  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4  time,  in  a  solo  violin  over  billowing  ar- 
peggio figures  in  the  muted  strings. 

The  BiRD-soNG-motive,  in  E  major,  9-8  time,  in  the  oboe,  flute,  clarinet, 

and  other  wind  instruments,  at  first  in  fragments,  then  more  coherently. 

In  the  closing  Vivace  come  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the 
SLUMBER-motive,  and  the  blithe  BiRD-soNG-motive.  In  arranging  this  se- 
lection for  concert  performance,  Wagner  has  made  some  changes  in  the 
original  instrumentation,  for  the  most  part  in  the  way  of  enriching  rather 
than  simplifying  it. 

*  As  this  motive  appears  whenever  the  young  Siegfried's  thoughts  turn  to  his  unknown  mother,  it  might 
well  have  been  called  the  MoTHER-motive,  or  the  motive  of  Filial  Lovb. 
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Jubilee  Overture Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand-duchy  of   Oldenburg,  on   Dec.  18,  1786; 
died  in  London  on  June  5,  1826.) 

This  overture,  as  well  as  a  Jubilee  Cantata,  was  written  for  the  festival 
to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  the  King  of  Saxony. 
The  overture,  however,  has  no  connection  with  the  cantata,  but  is  a  sepa- 
rate work  ;  the  autograph  score  bears  the  date  Dresden,  September  20,  18 18. 
It  was  first  performed  in  this  country  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  on  April  22,  1843. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  stately,  pompous  introduction,  Adagio  in  E 
major  (3-4  time),  which  soon  makes  way  for  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
Presto  assai  in  E  major  (2-2  time).  The  first  theme  enters  fortissimo  in  the 
full  orchestra,  with  the  characteristic  Weberish  rush,  and  is  developed  at 
considerable  length.  A  descending  phrase  in  the  'celli,  after  a  sustained 
chord  of  the  dominant  7th  of  B  major,  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  light, 
dancing  second  theme  in  the  dominant,  B  major,  in  the  wood-wind  and 
horns.  The  extended  development  of  this  theme  leads  to  the  free  fantasia, 
in  which  the  working-out  is  largely  of  a  contrapuntal  character.  The  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  entirely  regular  in  its  recapitulation  of  the  first, 
the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the  tonic,  E  major.  There  is  a  coda, 
Andante  in  E  major  (3-4  time),  on  "  Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz"  (God  save 
the  King),  the  theme  being  given  in  full  harmony  by  the  wind  band,  while 
the  strings  play  whizzing  counterpoint  against  it.  This  overture  is  scored 
for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, 1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings,  2  piccolo-flutes,  tri- 
angle, bass-drum,  and  cymbals  being  added  in  the  coda.  The  published 
score  bears  no  dedication. 
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Symphony  5  HARtford. 

Orchestra 

fir.  WILHELfl  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Wednesday  Evening,  February  6,  1901, 

At  8. 


PROGRAnriE. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven         -         Symphony  No*  5,  in  C  minor,  Op*  67 

I.    Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor)          -  2-4 

II.    Andante  con  moto  (A-nat  major)       -  3-8 

III.  Allegro  (C  minor)      ------  3-4 

Trio  (C  major)   -------  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  (C  major)      ------  4-4 

Intermission* 

Richard  "Wagner         "  "Walter's  Prize  Song  "  from  "  The  Mastersingers 

of  Nuremberg  n 

Max  Bruch    -        -        Concerto  for  Violin,  No*  f ,  in  G  minor*  Op*  26 

I.    Allegro  moderato  (G  minor)      -  4-4 

II.    Adagio  (E-flat  major)          _____  3_s 

III.    Finale :  Allegro  energico  (G  major)   -         -         -  2-2 


Franz  Liszt    -  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3*  "The Preludes" 


Richard  "Wagner    -----     Overture  to  "  Tannhauser  " 


SOLOISTS: 

Mr*  THEODORE  VAN  YORK,  Tenor* 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER,  Violin* 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Opus  67     .     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn,  probably  on  Dec.  16,  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 

The  date  at  which  this  symphony  was  written  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  both  it 
and  the  Pastoral  (No.  6,  in  F  major)  were  completed,  or  at  least  brought 
near  completion,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  that  most  of  the 
work  on  them  was  done  at  Heiligenstadt  and  in  the  country  between  there 
and  Kahlenberg.  Beethoven's  visit  to  Eisenstadt  in  September  of  the 
same  year  was  probably  devoted  entirely  to  bringing  out  the  G  major 
Mass,  opus  86  ;  so  that  he  had  no  time  to  work  on  the  symphonies  there. 
The  first  performance  of  the  C  minor  symphony  was  at  a  concert  given  by 
Beethoven  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  22,  1808. 
The  concert  was  a  memorable  one  ;  every  number  on  the  program  was  then 
given  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna,  and  the  program  included,  beside  the  sym- 
phony mentioned,  the  Pastoral  symphony  ;  the  pianoforte  concerto  No.  4, 
in  G  major,  opus  58  ;  the  choral  fantasia,  opus  80;  two  extracts  from  the 
C  major  Mass  ;  the  concert  aria,  "  Ah  /  perftdo"  and  a  free  improvisation 
on  the  pianoforte.  Artistically,  the  concert  was  rather  disastrous  :  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  program  and  the  unusual  difficulty  of  the  music  made 
due  preparation  impossible,  and  the  performance  was  generally  bad;  add 
to  this  that  it  was  an  exceptionally  cold  day,  and  the  theatre  not  heated ; 
the  audience  was  as  cold  as  the  hall ! 

The  first  movement  of  the  symphony,  Allegro  con  brio  in  C  minor  (2-4 
time)  opens  grandly  with  three  G's  followed  by  a  long-held  Yr^zX.  fortissimo 
in  all  the  strings  and  clarinets.  What  is  the  key  ?  The  ear  is  in  doubt ;  is 
it  C  minor,  or  E-flat  major,  or  possibly  G  minor?  The  next  two  measures 
three  F's  followed  by  a  long-held  D,  strike  out  the  possibility  of  G  minor ; 
but  it  still  may  be  either  C  minor  or  E-flat  major !  The  popular  legend 
that  Beethoven  intended  this  grand  exordium  of  the  symphony  to  suggest 
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"  Fate  knocking  at  the  gate  "  is  apocryphal ;  Beethoven's  pupil,  Ferdinand 
Ries,  was  really  the  author  of  this  would-be-poetic  exegesis,  which  Beetho- 
ven received  very  sarcastically,  when  Ries  imparted  it  to  him.     There  is  a 

considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  conductors  as  to  the  manner  of 
playing  these  four  opening  measures.  Some  take  them  in  strict  allegro 
tempo,  like  the  rest  of  the  movement ;  others  take  the  liberty  of  playing 
them  in  a  much  slower  and  more  stately  tempo ;  others  again  take  the  three 
G's  and  the  F's  molto  ritardando,  arguing  that,  although  taking  the  four 
measures  in  a  stately  Largo  is  not  permissible, —  there  being  no  indication 
in  the  score  to  authorize  it, —  the  "holds  "  over  the  E-flat  and  the  D  do  (at 
least  tacitly)  authorize  ritardandos  on  the  three  E-flats  and  the  three  F's, 
according  to  the  old  rule :  "  You  may  always  make  a  ritardando  before  a 
hold."  '  And,  if  this  retarding  of  the  tempo  is  cleverly  managed,  it  comes  to 
very  much  the  same  thing,  in  point  of  effect,  as  the  stately  Largo,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  score  :  it  is  beating  the  devil  round  the  bush. 

These  four  grand  introductory  measures  are  immediately  followed  by  the 
exposition  of  the  first  theme,  of  which  they  furnish  the  principal  figure. 
The  construction  of  this  theme  is  peculiar :  it  is  really  composed  of  noth- 
ing but  free  contrapuntal  imitations  on  the  figure  of  the  introductory  meas- 
ures ;  but  these  imitations  follow  one  upon  the  other  with  such  rhythmic 
regularity  that,  to  the  ear,  they  form  the  several  successive  sections  and 
phrases  of  a  regularly  constructed  melody,  or  theme.  No  single  part  in  the 
orchestra  plays  this  melody ;  but  take  the  eighth-note  figures  which  appear 
successively  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  first  violins,  and  write  them 
out  in  order  on  a  single  staff  (as  one  part),  and  you  have  the  theme.  This 
theme  is  briefly  developed  in  two  periods,  followed  by  some  brilliant  pas- 
sage-work for  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  still  on  the  principal  figure,  end- 
ing on  the  first  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  of  the  relative  key 
of  E-flat  major.  Now  the  second  theme  enters  fortissimo  on  the  horns  ;  its 
opening  phrase  is  but  a  melodic  extension  of  the  principal  figure  of  the  first 
theme,  but  this  is  responded  to  by  a  more  lovely  phrase,  full  of  the  truest 
Beethovenish  sentiment,  which  is  worked  up  in  a  crescendo  climax,  leading 
to  an  unspeakably  brilliant  and  dashing  antithesis.  There  is  no  conclu- 
sion-theme, the  short  concluding  period  being  formed  by  some  strong  pas- 
sage-work on  the  principal  figure  of  the  first  theme.  The  first  part  of  the 
movement  ends  in  E-flat  major,  and  is  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  is  not  very  long,  although  of  sufficient  length  to  be  in 
proportion  with  the  short  first  part  of  the  movement.  It  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  a  contrapuntal  working-out  of  the  first  theme,  in  which  working- 
out,  however,  new  melodic  developments  keep  cropping  up.  Toward  the 
end,  the  initial  figure  of  the  second  theme  —  which,  as  will  be  remembered, 
is  but  another  version  of  that  of  the  first  —  comes  in  for  a  brief  contra- 
puntal elaboration,  which  is  followed  by  the  characteristically  Beethovenish 
"  moment  of  exhaustion,"  the  working-out  gradually  dying  away  in  myste- 
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rious,  unearthly  antiphonal  harmonies  between  the  strings  and  wood-wind. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  first  theme  reasserts  itself  in  fortissimo,  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

This  part  is  quite  regular  in  its  relations  to  the  first,  the  second  theme 
now  coming  in  the  tonic,  C  major.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
development  of  the  first  theme  is  now  accompanied  by  a  more  sustained, 
cantabile  counter-theme, —  a  device  of  which  Mendelssohn  was  particularly 
fond  (vide  the  third  part  of  the  first  movement  of  his  Scotch  symphony), — 
and  one  of  the  long  holds  is  elaborated  into  a  beautiful  little  cadenza  for 
the  oboe.  The  change  of  key  for  the  second  theme  necessitates  a  change 
in  the  instrumentation  also  :  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement  the  second 
theme  entered  fortissimo  in  the  horns,  in  E-flat  major;  here,  in  the  third 
part,  where  it  enters  in  C  major,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
plain  E-flat  horns  to  play  it,  so  that  Beethoven  —  unwilling  to  make  his 
horn-players  change  their  crooks  for  only  a  few  measures  —  found  himself 
forced  to  transfer  the  passage  to  the  bassoons.  The  result  is  rather  unfort- 
unate, for  the  bassoons  sound  somewhat  veiled  and  timid,  in  comparison 
with  the  boldly  assertive  horns  in  the  first  part.  But  composers  of  Beet- 
hoven's day  were  not  infrequently  forced  to  make  concessions  of  this  sort. 
The  movement  ends  with  a  long  and  exceedingly  brilliant  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto  in  A-flat  major  (3-8  time),  is  in 
the  form  of  the  rondo  with  variations.  It  opens  with  the  announcement  of 
its  first  theme,  a  stately  and  expressive  melody,  sung  in  unison  by  the 
violas  and  'celli  over  a  simple  pizzicato  bass  in  the  double-basses,  the  clos- 
ing phrase  being  considerably  developed  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind, 
then  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings  together.*     This  is  immediately  fol- 

*  The  gradual  growth  of  this  theme  in  Beethoven's  mind  is  to  be  followed  very  fully  in  his  sketch-books ;  it 
is  a  fine  and  characteristic  example  of  his  laborious  and  carefully  self-critising  method  of  composition.  The 
first  form  in  which  this  noble  theme  appears  in  the  sketch-books  is  as  trivial  and  commonplace  as  possible, 
every  subsequent  change  it  goes  through  is  an  improvement,  until  we  at  last  find  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
pears in  the  symphony. 

/NCW    English     SongS  N  Eminent  Writers. 

Slave  Song,         ......  By  Teresa  del  Riego. 

Violets,     .......  •«  Ellen  Wright. 

When  Butterflies  return,        ....  "  Landon  Ronald. 

A  Wild  Rose,      ......  "  F.  Corbett. 

At  Last,  )  The  greatest  sacred  songs)  .  Ca„„„,    T  ,,,-.' 

The  Hope  of  the  Ages,  }  of  the  season,  \  Samuel  Liddle- 

The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes,     ...  "  Frank  Lambert. 

EvaUToole?ty°f  ^^  |  ...  "  C.  V.  Stanford. 

Birds  in  a  High  Hall  Garden,  )  "A.Somervell. 
Go  not,  Happy  Day,                 ) 

In  Summer  Time,  {  (i  E    Germax 

Love  the  Pedlar,    j       '           '  *"  bERMAN> 

Each  song  published  in  more  than  one  key. 
BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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lowed  by  the  second  theme,  an  heroic,  quasi-martial  phrase  in  A-flat  major 
given  out  in  harmony  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  violins,  over  a  triplet 
arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the  violas,  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  This  theme 
closes  with  a  bold  modulation  to  C  major,  and  is  forthwith  repeated  fortis- 
simo in  this  key  by  the  oboes,  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums,  while  all 
the  violins  and  violas  unite  upon  the  accompanying  triplet  figure.  A  short 
conclusion-phrase  in  mysterious  pianissimo  chromatic  harmony,  in  the 
strings  (without  double-basses)  and  bassoons,  closes  the  period  with  a  half- 
cadence  to  the  dominant  of  A-flat  major. 

The  second  period  corresponds  exactly  to  the  first,  it  being  the  first 
variation  thereof.  The  first  theme  appears  in  a  figural  variation  in  the 
violas  and  'celli  (even  sixteenth-notes)  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings  and  a  sustained  counter-phrase  in  the  clarinet.*  The 
variation  of  the  second  theme  consists  simply  of  substituting  arpeggj  in 
thirty-second-notes  for  the  triplet  arpeggj  in  sixteenth-notes. 

In  the  third  variation,  which  follows,  we  have  the  theme  figurally  varied 
in  running  thirty-second-notes  in  the  violas  and  'celli,  the  counter-phrase 
now  coming  in  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  in  double  octaves,  the  varied 
theme  soon  passing  into  the  first  violins,  then  into  the  basses,  against  full 
harmony  in  repeated  sixteenth-notes  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra ;  this 
extends  the  first  theme  to  three  times  its  original  length.  Next  follows 
a  little  interlude  of  passage-work  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  theme  in  the 
wood-wind.  Then  the  full  orchestra  precipitates  itself  fortissimo  upon  the 
second  theme  (in  C  major)  in  grand  plain  harmony.  Then  follows  a  brief 
episode  in  the  shape  of  a  staccato  melodic  variation,  based  on  the  initial 
figure  of  the  first  theme,  in  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  bassoon,  over  plain  pizzi- 
cato chords  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  basses,  and  waving  arpeggj  in 
the  first  violins. f  Some  crescendo  scale-passages  lead  to  a  fortissimo  reap- 
pearance of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  theme 
now  appearing  in  close  imitation  (not  quite  strict  canon)  between  the 
violins  and  the  wood-wind.     A  long  coda  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  in  C  minor  (3-4  time),  is  a  scherzo  with 
trio,  although  not  so  named  in  the  score.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Beethoven  scherzo :  the  rapid  tempo,  the  tricksy  effects  of  modulation 
and  instrumentation,  the  brilliant  humor.     It  is  perhaps  the  most  diabolic 

*One  of  the  progressions  in  this  clarinet  obligato  gave  rise,  according  to  Berlioz,  to  one  of  Fetis's  at- 
tempted "  corrections"  in  the  French  edition  of  the  score,  which  he  was  editing.  The  clarinet  part  begins 
with  a  long-sustained  E-flat,  which,  in  the  fourth  measure,  forms  a  suspended  4th  over  the  B-flat  in  the  bass, 
and  a  major  gth  over  the  D-flat  in  the  melody.  According  to  the  accepted  rules  of  harmony,  these  dis- 
sonances ought  to  be  resolved  by  the  E-flat  in  the  clarinet  falling  to  D-flat  (3rd  of  the  bass  and  octave  of  the 
melody)  on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure.  But  Beethoven  has  held  this  E-flat  throughout  the  measure,  and 
made  it  progress  upward  to  E-natural  in  the  fifth  measure,  forming  the  third  of  the  chord  or  the  dominant  7th  of 
F  major.  This  upward  progression  of  a  suspended  dissonant  note  seemed  at  first  an  unpardonable  crime  to 
Fdtis;  but  he  afterwards  thought  the  passage  over  and  found  it  to  be  an  exemplification  of  an  as  yet  unformu- 
lated law  of  harmony.  This  law  he  then  proceeded  to  formulate  as  follows  in  his  Traiti  d'Harmonie :  "  A 
dissonant  note,  instead  of  falling  one  degree  to  a  consonant  interval,  may  progress  upward  by  a  semi-tone, 
whenever,  by  so  doing,  it  produces  a  passing  modulation  to  another  key."  This  is  just  what  Beethoven's 
ascending  E-flat  does :  the  E-natural  it  moves  to  produces  a  passing  modulation  from  A-flat  major  to  F  major. 

t  Lovers  of  musical  coincidences  may  be  interested  to  know  that  both  the  waving  arpeggj  and  the  harmony 
of  this  passage  (which  contains  some  very  characteristic  and  beautiful  modulations)  are  to  be  found  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  rhythm,  in  the  Trio  of  a  Minuet  in  one  of  Boccherini's  quintets;  only  the  staccato  melody  is 
wanting. 
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of  Beethoven's  scherzi ;  Berlioz  has  likened  it  to  a  scene  from  the  witches' 
Sabbath  on  the  Brocken.*  The  first  theme  is  eighteen  measures  long,  the 
two  measures  over  and  above  the  regulation  sixteen-measure  cut  being 
added  to  the  third  phrase.  The  thesis  is  given  out  pia?iissimo  by  the  basses 
in  octaves,  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns  answering  with  the  antithesis 
in  full  harmony.  This  first  theme  is  immediately  followed  by  the  second, 
a  bolder  phrase,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  two  horns  in  unison  over  a  stac- 
cato accompaniment  in  the  strings,  beginning  in  C  minor,  but  soon  modu- 
lating to  E-flat  minor,  and  carried  by  the  full  orchestra  through  G-flat 
major  back  to  E-flat  minor  again,  each  phrase  ending  on  the  dominant  by 
half-cadence.  These  two  themes  are  worked  up,  together  and  in  alterna- 
tion, with  some  elaborateness  in  the  way  of  running  counterpoint,  to  the 
end  of  the  Scherzo,  in  C  minor. 

The  Trio  (same  time  and  tempo)  in  C  major  is  a  well  worked-out  fugato 
on  an  energetic  subject  of  humorous,  almost  comic  character,  the  fugued 
writing  being,  however,  strictly  adapted  to  the  regular  scherzo  form  of  two 
repeated  sections.  Then  comes  the  repetition  of  the  Scherzo.  The  treat- 
ment is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  first  working-out,  the  instru- 
mentation being  totally  different,  now  running  to  pizzicati  in  the  strings 
and  staccato  phrases  in  the  wood-wind,  the  whole  being  kept  steadily  in 
pianissimo.  Some  little  clucking  notes  in  the  upper  register  of  the  bas- 
soons have  a  peculiarly  weird,  diabolico-comic  effect.  The  elaborate 
working-out  of  the  second  theme  at  last  merges  into-  a  long  dominant 
organ-point  in  the  basses,  while  the  kettle-drums  as  persistently  keep  ham- 
mering away  at  the  tonic,  over  which  the  first  violins  keep  reiterating  a 
figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  in  even,  dead  pianissimo ;  then  come 
eight  measures  of  crescendo,  leading  over  to  the  finale,  with  which  the 
Scherzo  is  connected,  without  any  intermediate  wait. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  a  grand 
triumphant  march-like  theme,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra. 
This  heroic  theme  is  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  always  fortissimo 
and  by  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra,  until  it  is  followed  by  an  equally 
heroic,  and  somewhat  more  distinguished  second  theme,  also  in  C  major. 
This  theme  is  more  briefly  developed,  still  in  fortissimo,  until  it  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  a  more  vivacious,  if  not  more  brilliant,  third  theme  in  the  domi- 
nant, G  major.  In  this  third  theme,  in  which  phrases  in  piano  keep  alter- 
nating with  others  \n  forte,  the  rhythm  changes  to  what  is  essentially  12-8 
time ;  its  development  ends  with  a  climax  of  the  full  orchestra  in  the  origi- 
nal 4-4  rhythm  of  the  movement,  leading  to  a  fourth,  or  conclusion-theme, 
also  in  G  major,  first  announced  by  the  middle  strings,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
soons, with  brisk  little  squib-like  counter-figures  in  the  first  violins,  and  then 
briefly  developed  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  in  the  tonic,  C  major.     This  first  part  is  repeated. 

Then  follows  a  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  third  theme,  in  the  triplet 
rhythm,  is  most  elaborately  worked  out,  the  development  leading  at  last  to 
a  tremendous  climax  which  closes  the  free  fantasia  in  the  dominant  key  of 
G  major.  Now  comes  a  curious  and  wholly  original  episode  ;  the  theme  of 
the  Scherzo  returns,  and  is  worked  up  briefly  in  a  new  way,  with  uew  or- 
chestration, ending  with  a  passage  of  long-sustained  pianissimo  and  then 
crescendo,  very  similar  to  the  one  which  led  over  from  the  Scherzo  itself  to 

*Here  is  another  curious  coincidence.  The  first  nine  notes  (filling  four  measures)  of  the  principal  theme 
of  this  scherzo  are  identical  (barring  the  difference  of  key)  with  the  first  nine  notes  of  the  theme  of  the  Finale 
in  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony.  But  the  rhythm  is  so  utterly  different  that  the  ear  perceives  no  similarity 
whatever  between  the  two  themes. 
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the  Finale.     Indeed,  this  passage  here  leads  to  the  triumphant  return  of 
the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement.  ' 

This  third  part  is  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  save  that  the 
third  and  conclusion  themes  now  come  in  the  tonic.  The  concise  develop- 
ment of  the  conclusion-theme  leads  immediately  to  the  Coda  which  begins 
with  some  brisk  passage-work  on  the  third  theme,  worked  up  to  a  climax 
which  leads  to  a  strong,  and  strongly  insisted-on,  half-cadence  in  the  tonic 
key.  This  is  followed  by  a  fortissimo  announcement  of  a  figure  from  the 
second  theme  by  the  bassoons,  answered  "piano  dolce  "  by  the  horns.  This 
figure,  which  is  taken  from  the  antithesis  of  the  second  theme  (as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  first  and  third  parts  of  the  movement),  now  appears  as  the 
thesis  of  what  might  almost  be  called  a  new  theme,  and  is  worked  up  in 
two  successive  climaxes,  the  second  of  which,  going  crescendo  poco  a  poco  e 
semprepiu  allegro,  leads  to  the  final  "  apotheosis  "  of  the  symphony  Presto 
in  C  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  conclusion-theme  is  worked  up  with  the 
utmost  energy  in  true  Beethoven  fashion, —  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
peroration  to  the  Egmont  and  third  Leonore  overtures  ;  only  that  here  —  as 
later  in  the  finale  to  the  eighth  symphony,  in  F  major  —  Beethoven  seems 
absolutely  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  stop,  and  keeps  hammering  away 
at  full  chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  for  forty  measures,  in  sheer  mad 
jubilation. 


Walter's  Prize  Song,  from  "The  Master  Singers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner. 

Die  Meistersinger  von  JViirnoerg,  musical  comedy  in  three  acts,  the  text 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  in  Munich,  under  Hans  von 
Biilow's  direction,  on  June  21,  1868.  The  excerpt  sung  at  this  concert  is 
the  song  by  which  the  young  Franconian  knight,  Walther  von  Stolzing,  wins 
the  hand  of  Eva  Pogner  — '■  daughter  of  the  president  of  the  Master  Singers' 
guild  —  at  the  annual  singing  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  Pegnitz  on  St. 
John's  Day.     The  original  text  is  :  — 

Morgenlich  leuchtend  in  rosigem  Schein, 
von  BHith'  und  Duft 
geschwellt  die  Luft, 
voll  aller  Wonnen 
nie  ersonnen, 
ein  Garten  lud  mich  ein, — 
dort  unter  einem  Wunderbaum, 

voi!  Friichten  reich  behangen, 
zu  schau'n  im  sel'gen  Liebestraum, 

was  hochstem  Lustverlangen 
Erfullung  kiihn  verhiess  — 

das  schonste  Weib, 
Eva  im  Paradies. — 

Abendlich  dammemd  umschloss  mich  die  Nacht; 
auf  Steilem  Pfad 
war  ich  genaht 
wohl  einer  Quelle 
edler  Welle, 
die  lockend  mir  gelacht : 
dort  unter  einem  Lorbeerbaum, 

von  Sternen  hell  durchschienen, 
00) 


Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos. 

A  small  grand  for  a  small  room  and  a  small  price.  It  doesn't  hurt  for  large  rooms, 
that  the  piano  is  also  adapted  to  city  apartments  where  space  is  limited ;  and  it  doesn't  hurt 
the  quality  that  we  rather  undercharge  for  it.  The  quality  is  first-class,  the  very  highest, 
the  best  that  can  be  made. 

Although  requiring  little  more  room  than  an  upright,  nevertheless,  owing  to  its  unique 
and  scientifically  developed  scale-plan,  it  renders  as  much  volume  as  is  commonly  found  in 
the  large  parlor  grand,  with  a  rarer  purity  of  tone.  And  then  it  stands  in  tune  and 
will  wear.  People  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  grands  know  that  their  failings  have 
been  that  they  have  not  stood  in  tune  nor  worn  any  too  well. 

This  piano  has  jumped  into  favor  so  fast  that  we've  never  been  able  to  supply  the 
demand  since  we  brought  it  out.  We  keep  increasing  the  output,  to  find  that  orders  have 
increased  still  faster. 

Ivers  and  Pond  pianos  are  used  in  more  than  two  hundred  leading  educational  insti- 
tutions. We  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  highest  grade  pianos  in  America, 
and  that  means  in  the  world.  You  are  invited  to  come  and  see,  whether  you  want  to 
buy  now  or  not.     Catalogues  mailed  free. 

IVERS  &   POND   PIANO  CO., 

114=116  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
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ich  schaut'  im  wachen  Dichtertraum, 
mit  heilig  holden  Mienen 
mich  netzend  mit  dem  Nass, 

das  hehrste  Weib  — 
die  Muse  des  Parnass. 

Huldreichster  Tag, 
dem  ich  aus  Dichters  Traum  erwacht ! 
Das  ich  getraumt,  das  Paradies, 
in  himmlisch  neu  verklarter  Pracht 

hell  vor  mir  lag 
dahin  der  Quell  lachend  mich  wies  : 
die,  dort  geboren, 
mein  Herz  erkoren, 
der  Erde  lieblichstes  Bild, 
zur  Muse  mir  geweiht, 
so  heilig  hehr  als  mild, 
ward  kiihn  von  mir  gefreit, 
am  lichten  Tag  der  Sonnen 
durch  Sanges  Sieg  gewonnen 
Parnass  und  Paradies ! 

The  following  is  a  literal  prose  translation :  — 

Glowing  like  the  morn  in  rosy  light,  the  air  swelled  with  blossoms  and  perfume,  full  of 
all  never-dreamt -of  delights,  a  garden  invited  me, —  there,  beneath  a  wondrous  tree,  richly 
hung  with  fruit,  to  see  in  a  blessed  dream  of  love  what  boldly  promised  fulfilment  to  the 
highest  love -desire  —  the  fairest  woman,  Eva  in  Paradise. — 

Jfe  The  night  enfolded  me  in  evening  twilight ;  on  a  steep  path  I  had  drawn  near  the  noble 
waves  of  a  spring  which  laughed  to  me  enticingly  :  there  beneath  a  laurel-tree,  through 
which  the  stars  shone  brightly,  I  saw  in  my  waking  poet's  dream  the  sublimest  woman,  of 
holy  sweet  countenance,  sprinkling  me  with  the  wet  —  the  Muse  of  Parnassus. 
f~"  Most  gracious  day,  to  which  I  awaked  from  my  poet's  dream  I  The  Paradise  of  which 
I  dreamt  lay  bright  before  me,  where  the  spring  had  laughingly  shown  me  the  way :  she, 
born  there,  whom  my  heart  had  chosen,  consecrated  to  be  my  Muse,  was  boldly  wooed  by 
me  on  the  brightest  day  of  the  sun,  and  won  through  the  victory  of  song  were  Parnassus 
and  Paradise  ! 


Max  Bruch  (born  in  Cologne  on  January  6,  1838  —  still  living)  has  long 
held  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  contemporary  composers  in  Germany. 
He  has  written  in  almost  every  form  of  composition,  but  owes  his  high 

Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe,  the  celebrated  basso,  while  in  America,  became 

greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  American  composers,  and  is  giving  in 

the  principal  European  cities,  recitals  of  ex- 
clusively American  songs.  "  Love's  Solace,"  by 
.  M.  B.  Willis  ;  "  When  Gazing  in  Thine  Eyes," 
by  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney  ;  "  Dreamy  Days," 
by  Robert  Ashford  ;  "  Remembrance,"  by  Carl 
Busch  ;  "  A  True  Love  Song,"  by  Adolf  Frey  ■ 
"  I  Know  Not  Why,"  by  M.  L.  Koevessy ; 
"  Under  the  Rose,"  by  William  Arms  Fisher ; 
"  On  Land  or  Sea,"  by  Mary  Knight  Wood, 

and  "  Der  Asra,"  by  Henry  K.  Hadley,  are  some  of  the  songs  Mr. 

Sharpe    selected   from   the   catalog  of  the   Oliver   Ditson  Company* 

451  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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reputation  mainly  to  his  cantatas  and  his  music  for  the  violin.  His  two 
violin  concertos  (No.  i  in  G  minor,  opus  26  ;  and  No.  2  in  D  minor,  opus 
44)  are  among  the  exceedingly  few  compositions  in  their  form  since  the 
Mendelssohn  E  minor  concerto  that  have  maintained  a  prominent  place  in 
the  estimation  of  both  artists  and  the  public  ;  his  G  minor  concerto  espe- 
cially is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  standard  work.  His  Kol  Nidrei  for 
'cello  and  orchestra,  based  on  Hebrew  melodies,  has  also  become  very 
popular ;  and  there  are  other  works  of  his  for  violin  and  orchestra  that 
have  won  distinguished  recognition  from  violinists. 

Yet,  admirable  as  much  of  his  violin  music  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Bruch  has  done  his  greatest  work  in  the  domain  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Epic  Cantata.  His  Odysseus  (opus  41),  Arminius  (opus  43),  Lied  von  der 
Glocke  (opus  45),  Sch'dn  Ellen  (opus  24),  Romische  Leichenfeier  (opus  34), 
and  Achilleus  (opus  50),  all  for  mixed  voices  and  orchestra,  and  his  Frithjof 
(opus  23),  Romischer  Triumphgesang  (opus  19),  Salamis  (opus  25),  and 
Normannenzug  (opus  32),  for  male  voices  and  orchestra,  occupy  a  position 
quite  by  themselves  in  modern  German  music. 

Bruch's  style  is,  in  'general,  at  once  simple,  solid,  and  effective ;  he  is  a 
master  of  orchestral  and  vocal  coloring,  and  his  modes  of  musical  ex- 
pression, though  often  dramatic,  seldom,  if  ever,  recall  the  operatic  stage. 
He  has  been  charged  with  an  inordinate  fondness  for  homophonic  writing 
in  his  choruses,  and  with  unduly  neglecting  the  element  of  variety  and 
sustained  interest  that  comes  from  the  polyphonic  treatment  of  musical 
subjects.  But  to  this  may  be  replied  that  he  lives  in  an  essentially  unpoly- 
phonic  age,  and  that  the  great  popularity  of  his  choral  works  may  come  in 
part  from  their  simplicity  and  clearness  and  the  infrequency  of  polyphonic 
or  fugal  episodes  in  them. 

Bruch's  sustained  power  of  carrying  through  compositions  of  extended 
dimensions  without  nagging,  a  certain  breadth  of  style  that  is  not  without 
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elements  of  grandeur  and  only  now  and  then  lapses  into  sentimentalism, 
his  warm  orchestral  coloring  and  brilliant  climaxes  fit  him  well  for  success 
in  the  field  of  the  Cantata.  He  also  has  tried  his  hand  more  than  once  at 
opera ;  but  none  of  his  works  for  the  stage  have  met  with  lasting  success. 
His  real  genius  is  for  the  concert-room. 


Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  i,  in  G  minor,  Opus  26  .     .     Max  Bruch. 

The  first  movement  of  this  concerto,  Allegro  moderato  in  G  minor  (4-4. 
time),  opens  with  a  short  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  consisting  of  phrases  in  the 
wind  instruments  and  full  orchestra,  interrupted  by  short  recitative-like 
cadenzas  in  the  solo  instrument.  This  prelude  has  no  thematic  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  movement. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  with  the  close  tremolo  of  the 
second  violins  and  violas,  over  rhythmic  thuds  in  the  basses  pizzicati 
and  kettle-drums,  against  which  the  solo  violin  briefly  outlines  the  heroic 
first  theme.  An  exceedingly  short  orchestral  intermezzo  in  D  minor  leads 
to  the  entrance  of  the  violin  on  the  passionate  second  theme,  which  soon 
settles  down  to  the  tonality  of  B-flat  major,  and  is  developed  at  some 
length  by  the  solo  instrument.  This  theme  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the 
first  theme  in  G  minor  in  the  solo  instrument,  leading  to  some  extended 
developments  in  brilliant  passage-work,  against  which  phrases  from  the 
second  theme  keep  cropping  up  in  the  accompaniment.  This  in  turn 
leads  to  a  long  fortissimo  orchestral  tutti  in  which  figures  from  the  first 
and  second  themes  are  worked  up  in  passage-work  by  the  full  orchestra ; 
a  return  of  the  opening  prelude,  with  more  elaborate  recitative  passages 
for  the  solo  violin,  closes  the  movement,  which  is  connected  with  the  next 
one  by  a  short  transition-passage  for  the  orchestra.     It  will  be  seen  that 
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the  form  of  this  movement  is  entirely  irregular,  and  bears  few  traces  of  the 
sonata  form. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  in  E-flat  major  (3-8  time),  shows  a  very 
free  application  of  the  sonata  form.  It  is  based  on  three  principal  themes 
(first,  second,  and  conclusion  theme),  the  first  of  which  is  in  E-flat  major, 
the  second  has  somewhat  more  of  the  character  of  passage-work,  and 
begins  in  G-flat  major,  but  tends  in  its  development  to  return  to  the  tonic, 
the  third  begins  in  G  major,  and  ends  in  the  dominant  B-flat  major.  These 
themes  are  given  out  in  uninterrupted  succession  by  the  solo  violin,  to  an 
accompaniment  now  in  the  strings,  now  in  the  wind,  the  most  prominent 
phrase,  the  one  which  most  surely  catches  the  attention  and  is  the  most 
easily  remembered,  being  that  which  begins  the  antithesis  of  the  first 
theme.  After  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  this  phrase  is 
again  taken  up  by  the  solo  instrument  in  a  sort  of  condensed  free  fantasia 
(really  nothing  more  than  a  transition-period),  followed  by  a  return  of  the 
thesis  of  the  theme  in  all  the  orchestral  strings  in  G-flat  major.  This 
leads  to  the  third  part,  which  begins  irregularly  in  G-flat  major  with  the 
first  theme  played  high  up  on  the  E-string  by  the  solo  violin ;  this  an- 
nouncement of  the  thesis  is  followed  by  some  modulating  progressions  in 
the  orchestral  strings  on  the  principal  phrase  of  the  antithesis,  accom- 
panied with  figural  embroideries  in  the  solo  instrument,  until  the  key  of 
E-flat  major  is  reached  and  the  antithesis  is  formally  repeated  in  that  key 
as  a  strong  orchestral  tutti.  Then  the  solo  violin  takes  up  the  conclusion- 
theme  in  C  major  and  carries  it  through  much  as  before,  leading  to  a  coda 
in  which  the  thesis  of  the  first  theme  (in  the  tonic  E-flat  major)  is  played 
on  the  G-string,  and  the  melodious  antithesis  in  higher  and  higher  regis- 
ters of  the  instrument. 

The  third  movement,  Finale  :  Allegro  energico  in  G  major  (2-2  time), 
begins,  after  some  little  orchestral  preluding  in  E-flat  major  leading  to  the 
dominant  of  G,  with  the  heroic,  march-like  first  theme,  given  out  in  double- 
stopping  and  full  chords  by  the  solo  instrument,  accompanied  by  the  strings 
pizzicati.  The  somewhat  concise  development  of  this  theme  is  interrupted 
at  one  point  by  a  sudden  fortissimo  irruption  of  the  full  orchestra  on  the 
thesis  in  the  key  of  C  major,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  repetition 
of  the  theme  by  the  solo  violin,  beginning  in  A  minor  and  ending  in.G 
major*.  Then  the  theme  is  repeated  and  still  further  developed  in  the 
tonic  by  the  full  orchestra  in  a  resounding  tutti.     The  sudden  and  rather 
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Lisztian  shifting  of  tonality  already  noticed  is  characteristic  of  Bruch's 
treatment  of  this  first  theme  throughout  the  movement.  Some  brilliant 
figural  passage-work  in  the  solo  instrument  now  leads  to  the  key  of  the 
dominant,  D  major,  in  which  the  full  orchestra  makes  a  brief  fortissimo 
announcement  of  the  more  cantabile  second  theme,  which  is  forthwith  taken 
up  and  developed  at  some  length  by  the  solo  instrument,  the  development 
assuming  more  and  more  of  the  character  of  brilliant  passage-work  and 
figural  embroidery,  until  the  martial  first  theme  bursts  forth,  once  more  in 
the  full  orchestra  in  D  major.  This  tutti  leads  to  a  return  of  the  theme  in 
the  tonic  (G  major)  in  the  solo  instrument,  it  making  sudden  leaps  to  F- 
sharp  major  and  B  major  in  the  course  of  its  development,  and  leading  to 
the  second  theme  in  the  tonic,  G  major.  Some  long  passage- work  in  the 
solo  violin  leads  to  a  coda,  beginning  with  a  fortissimo  orchestral  tutti  on 
the  first  theme  in  E-flat  major,  followed  by  the  solo  violin  in  G  major. 
Some  more  brilliant  passage-work  brings  the  concerto  to  a  close. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the 
usual  strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim. 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "  The  Preludes  "      ....     Franz  Liszt. 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  on  October  22,  181 1  ;  died  at 
Bayreuth  on  July  31  /  August  1,  1886.) 

The  poetic  subject  of  this  composition  is   the  following  passage  from 

Lamartine's  Mkditations  poktiques  : 

What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the  first  solemn  note  of 
which  is  sounded  by  death  ?  Love  forms  the  enchanted  day-break  of  every  life  ;  but  what 
is  the  destiny  where  the  first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm, 
whose  fatal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  consumes  its  altar;  and 
what  wounded  spirit,  when  one  of  these  tempests  is  over,  does  not  seek  to  rest  its  memo- 
ries in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life?  Yet  man  does  not  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy 
the  beneficent  tepidity  which  first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom  ;  and,  when  "  the  trum- 
pet's loud  clangor  has  called  him  to  arms,"  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger,  whatever  may 
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be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  to  find  in  battle  the  fnll  consciousness  of  himself 
and  the  complete  possession  of  his  strength. 

The  work  opens,  Andante  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  with  a  vaguely  outlined 
solemn  motive,  given  out  softly  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves,  and  answered 
by  the  wood-wind  in  harmony ;  this  motive  is  worked  up  for  some  time  in  a 
gradual  crescendo,  until  it  leads  to  an  Andante  maestoso  in  the  same  key 
(12-8  time),  in  which  a  new  rhythmic  phase  of  the  same  theme  is  given  out 
fortissimo  by  the  'celli,  double-basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and  tuba, 
against  sustained  harmonies  in  the  other  wind  instruments  and  brilliant 
rising  and  falling  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  violas.  The  development  of 
this  second  phase  of  the  theme  leads,  by  a  short  decrescendo,  to  a  third  phase 
still,  a  tender  cantabile  melody  in  9-8  (3-4)  time,  sung  by  the  'celli  and 
second  violins  —  after  a  sudden  transition  to  E  major,  by  the  horn  — 
against  a  waving  accompaniment  in  the  first  violins,  the  basses  and  bas- 
soons coming  in  after  every  phrase  with  the  first  figure  of  the  original  sol- 
emn phase  of  the  theme  itself.  The  fuller  development  of  this  third  phase 
of  the  principal  theme  leads  after  a  while  to  the  entrance  of  the  second 
theme  (which,  different  as  it  sounds,  might  really  be  called  a  fourth  phase 
of  the  first)  in  E  major,  given  out  by  the  quartet  of  horns  and  another 
quartet  of  muted  violas  divisi,  against  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  harp. 
This  second  theme  may  be  called  the  "  Love-motive."  After  being 
played  through  by  the  horns  and  violas,  it  passes  into  the  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons,  against  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment  in  the  lower  strings 
and  harp,  while  the  violins  and  flutes  bring  in  melodiously  flowing  pas- 
sages between  the  phrases.  The  working-up  becomes  more  tempestuous, 
but  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  slower,  sighing  figure  in  the  wood-wind, 
then  in  the  violins,  and  the  horn  brings  back  the  third  phase  of  the  prin- 
cipal theme  pianissimo,  while  the  violins  still  linger  on  with  the  initial 
figures  of  the  "  Love-motive."  The  third  phase  of  the  theme  then  fades 
away  in  the  flutes  and  clarinets. 

Then  comes  an  Allegro  ma  ?io?i  troppo  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  initial 
figure  of  the  principal  theme  is  made  the  basis  of  a  violent  passage,  sug- 
gestive of  a  hurricane,  during  the  further  development  of  which  by  the  full 
orchestra  a  stern,  warlike  theme  (fifth  phase  of  the  principal  theme)  is 
thundered  forth  by  the  brass  over  a  stormy  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the 
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strings.  As  the  tempest  dies  away,  the  third  phase  of  the  principal  theme 
returns  in  the  oboes,  then  in  the  strings,  and  a  sudden  transition  to  A 
major  brings  an  Allegretto  pastorale (6-8  time)  :  a  quiet  pastoral  melody,  the 
third  theme,  is  given  out  in  fragments  by  the  horn,  oboe,  and  clarinet  in 
alternation,  and  then  developed  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  for  some 
time.  It  leads  to  a  return  of  the  "  Love-motive  "  in  the  violins,  while  the 
violas  and  first  'celli  play  figures  from  the  pastoral  motive  against  it,  as  a 
counter-theme.  The  "  Love-motive  "  is  once  more  developed  at  a  consid- 
erable length,  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra  in  constant  crescendo,  appearing 
at  last  in  its  full  splendor  in  C  major  in  the  horns  and  violas,  and  then  in 
all  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  the  counter-theme  from  the  pastoral  motive 
always  accompanying  it  in  various  parts  of  the  orchestra.  Then  comes  an 
Allegro  marziale  animato  in  C  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  third  phase  of 
the  principal  theme  appears  in  the  horns  and  trumpets  against  rapid  ascend- 
ing and  descending  scales  in  the  violins  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  tender  canti- 
lena, it  is  now  transformed  to  a  martial  march,  between  every  phrase  of  which 
the  trombones,  violas,  and  basses  come  in  with  fragments  of  the  original 
phase  of  the  theme.  The  development  is  very  brilliant,  until  the  whole 
orchestra  dashes  in  fortissimo  upon  a  march  movement  in  which  the  "  Love- 
motive  "  and  the  third  phase  of  the  principal  theme  are  so  nicely  fitted 
together  that  they  seem  like  the  development  of  one  march-melody.  The 
sudden  changes  of  key  in  this  march  —  C  major,  E-flat  major,  F-sharp 
major  —  are  especially  characteristic  of  Liszt.  The  development  continues 
with  unabated  brilliancy,  until  at  last  the  resounding  second  phase  of  the 
principal  theme  returns  fortissimo  in  the  basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and 
tuba,  in  C  major  (12-8  time),  against  the  same  harmonies  in  the  other  wind 
instruments  and  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  violas  as  near  the  beginning  of 
the  composition,  and  brings  it  to  a  sonorous  close. 

Les  Preludes  is  scored  for  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  3  kettle-drums,  snare  drum, 
bass-drum  and  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Overture  to  "Tanxhauser" Richard  Wagner. 

Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,  romantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  the 
composer's  direction  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  19,  1845. 
The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out  and  the  overture  connected  with  an 
entirely  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance  of 
the  work,  in  a  French  translation,  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris 
on    March    13,    186 1.       Ever   since    the   remodelled    Paris   version,    the 
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overture  in  its  original  shape  may  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture,  no 
longer  authentically  connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso  in  E 
major  (3-4  time),  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "  Begliickt  darf  nun  dick, 
0  Heimath,  ich  schauen"  from  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  is  given  almost 
entire ;  at  first  piano  by  the  lower  wood- wind  and  horns,  then  fortissimo 
with  the  melody  in  the  three  trombones,  against  a-  persistent  whirling 
figure  in  the  violins,  then  dying  away  again  to  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets 
and  bassoons.  The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  in  E  major  (4-4 
time),  begins  suddenly,  before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  chant,  with 
its  spirally  ascending  first  theme  in  the  violas  against  high  tremolos  in  the 
violins.  This  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  entirely  with  bac- 
chanalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  It  is 
followed  by  a  first  subsidiary  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate,  sighing  figure 
in  the  violins  against  ascending,  chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  'celli, 
which  soon  leads  to  the  heroic  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song  to 
Venus,  "  Dir  tone  Lob  /"  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  in  the  dominant,  B 
major.  This  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  bacchanalian  music  of  the 
first  theme,  leading  after  a  while  to  a  pianissimo  episode  in  which  the 
clarinet  sings  the  melody  of  Venus's  appeal  to  Tannhauser,  "  Geliebter, 
komm\  sie/i}  dort  die  Grotte"  in  the  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  This 
takes  the  place  of  the  regular  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with 
the  passionate  first  subsidiary,  which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme, 
now  in  the  tonic,  E  major,  after  which  the  bacchanalian  music  returns 
more  wildly  than  ever.  After  some  Very  stormy  developments,  the  figure 
of  the  violins,  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  in  the  intro- 
duction, returns  in  a  more  rapidly  whirling  version,  and  soon  the  coda 
begins,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chant  is  repeated,  as  in  the  introduction, 
the  violin  figure  growing  more  and  more  rapid  as  the  last  fortissimo  verse 
of  the  chant  is  given  out  by  the  three  trombones  and  three  trumpets  in 
unison,  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  Overture  to  "  Fidelio,"  in  E  major,  Op*  72 


Robert  Schumann      -        Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op*  54 

I.    Allegro  affettuoso  (A  minor) 
II.    Intermezzo :  Andantino  grazioso  (F  major) 
III.    Allegro  vivace  (A  major) 

Antonin  Dvorak       Slavonic  Rhapsody  No*  3,  in  A-flat  major,  Op*  45 


Johannes  Brahms  -        -        Symphony  No*  f ,  in  C  minor,  Op*  6Z 

I.    Un  poco  sostenuto  (C  minor)     -  6-8 

Allegro  (C  minor)      ------  6-8 

II.    Andante  sostenuto  (B  major)     -  .    -         -  3-4 

III.  Un  poco  Allegretto  e  grazioso  (A-flat  major)    -  2-4 
L'  Istesso  tempo  (B  majorj         -  6-8 

IV.  Adagio  (C  minor)       ------  4-4 

Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (C  major)        -  4-4 


SOLOIST: 

Miss  ADELE  AUS  DER  OHE* 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Overture  to  ""  Fidelio,"  in  E  major,  Opus  72. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 

Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,  opera  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Joseph 
Sonnleithner,  the  music  by  Beethoven,  was  first  brought  out  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  November  20,  1805.  The  libretto  was  adapted 
from  Jean-Nicolas  Bouilly's  Leonore,  ou  I }  amour  conjugal,  which  had  already 
been  twice  set  to  music :  first  by  Pierre  Gaveaux,  under  the  above  title, 
given  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris  on  February  19,  1798;  then  by  Fer- 
dinando  Paer,  as  Leonora,  ossia  V  amore  conjugate,  given  in  Dresden  on 
October  3,  1804.  Beethoven  wished  his  opera  to  be  called  Leonore  ;  but  it 
was  never  given  otherwise  than  as  Fidelio.  At  its  first  performances  it  was 
preceded  by  the  overture  in  C  major  now  generally  known  as  the  overture 
to  Leo?iore  No.  2.  The  opera  was  withdrawn  after  the  third  performance. 
As  it  had  been  considered  too  long,  Beethoven  dropped  three  numbers  from 
the  score  and  gave  the  libretto  to  Stephen  Breuning,  who  reduced  it  to  two 
acts.  In  this  remodelled  version  the  opera  was  revived  at  the  Imperial 
Privat-Theater  in  Vienna  on  March  29,  1806,  with  the  overture  in  C  major 
now  generally  known  as  the  Leonore  No.  3.  It  was  again  withdrawn,  after 
the  second  performance.  It  was  to  have  been  given  in  Prag  in  1807,  for 
which  performance  Beethoven  wrote  a  new  overture,  probably  the  one  in  C 
major  now  generally  known  as  the  Leonore  No.  1,  opus  138  ;  but  the  per- 
formance never  came  off,  and  the  overture  did  not  see  the  light  until  years 
after  Beethoven's  death.  In  18 14  the  libretto  was  again  revised  by  Fried- 
rich  Treitschke  and  the  score  remodelled  by  the  composer.     In  this  last 
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form  the  opera  was  again  revived  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theater  in  Vienna 
on  May  23,  18 14,  with  the  overture  in  E  major,  now  generally  known  as  the 
overture  to  Fidelio.     This  is  the  overture  played  at  this  concert. 

It  begins  with  four  measures  of  Allegro,  based  on  the  initial  figure 
of  the  first  theme  of  the  principal  movement.  This  brisk  little  prelude 
is  followed  by  a  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E  major  (2-2  time),  based 
on  a  sighing  figure  in  the  wind  instruments,  interrupted  after  the  eighth 
measure  by  a  return  of  the  opening  Allegro.  The  main  body  of  the  over- 
ture, Allegro  in  E  major  (2-2  time),  opens  with  the  first  theme,  given  out  by 
the  second  horn  and  answered  by  the  clarinet  and  bassoon ;  the  develop- 
ment is  exceedingly  brief  and  soon  makes  way  for  a  more  violent  first 
subsidiary  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  soon  appears  in  the 
dominant,  B  major ;  a  little  sigh  in  the  horns,  answered  by  nervous  figures 
in  the  strings.  This  is  followed  in  turn  by  some  fortissimo  subsidiary 
passage-work  in  the  full  orchestra  which  serves  as  a  conclusion-theme. 
The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  runs  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  which  soon 
comes  in  its  entirety  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part.  This 
is  quite  regular,  the  second  theme  coming  in  the  subdominant,  A  major. 

The  development  of  the  conclusion-theme  is,  however,  considerably  ex- 
tended and  leads  to  a  brief  return  of  the  introductory  Adagio,  which  is 
followed  by  a  long  and  brilliant  coda,  Presto  (2-2  time),  based  on  a  work- 
ing-up  of  the  first  theme  in  resounding  climax.  None  of  the  thematic 
material  of  this  overture  appears  in  the  opera.  The  overture  is  scored  for 
2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  2  trombones,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Opus  54. 

Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 

on  July  29,  1856.) 

This  concerto  was  written  in  1845.  The  ^rs^  movement,  Allegro  affet- 
tuoso  in  A  minor  (4-4  time),  although  essentially  in  the  sonata  form,  is 
somewhat  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  its  thematic  material.  It  begins, 
after  a  sharp  stroke  on  the  dominant,  E,  by  the  orchestra,  with  a  short 
preluding  phrase  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  immediately  to  the  exposition 
of  the  first  period  (thesis)  of  the  first  theme  by  the  wind  instruments  in 
the  orchestra ;  this  thesis  ends  with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant ;  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  (almost  a  note-for- 
note  repetition  of  the  thesis)  in  the-  pianoforte,  the  phrase  closing  on  the 
tonic.  This  theme  is  characteristically  Schumannesque,  especially  in  some 
rather  complicated  syncopations  in  its  second  and  fourth  phrases.  Its 
simple  exposition  is  followed  by  some  passage-work  in  the  solo  instru- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  during  which  a  figure  keeps  cropping 
up  which  soon  crystallizes  into  a  first  subsidiary,  appearing  at  the  end  of 
a  short  climax  as  a  glowing  tutti  in  F  major.  It  is  followed  by  some  ca- 
nonical developments  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  same  in  the  relative  C  major.  This  closes  the  first  section 
of  the  first  part  of  the  movement ;  now  comes  the  second  theme.  But  this 
second  theme  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a  new  version  of  the  first,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  relative  C  major,  worked  up  at  considerable  length 
by  the  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  leading  at  last  to  a  second  subsidiary, 

/NCW    English     SongS  *>«  Eminent  Writers. 

Slave  Song,         ......  By  Teresa  del  Riego. 

Violets,     .......  "  Ellen  Wright. 

When  Butterflies  return,        ....  "  Landon  Ronald. 

A  Wild  Rose,      ......  "  F.  Corbett. 

At  Last,  j  The   greatest  sacred  songs  \  ..  c..  w„„,    7  TT^T  „ 

The  Hope  of  the  Ages,  \  of  the  season,  }  Samuel  Liddle' 

The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes,    ...  "  Frank  Lambert. 

iraUTo,o1,eaty0,Slig0•}  •  •  •  •  «  C.  V.  S™u, 

Sonot'X^Dat0^"*}  •  •  •'  "  A.  SoMERVEL, 

In  Summer  Time,  \  „  ^    rT,PATA„ 

Love  the  Pedlar,    \      '  '  '  E   German- 

Each  song  published  in  more  than  one  key. 
BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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which  is  in  its  turn  nothing  but  a  new  version  of  the  first  subsidiary,  ap- 
pearing like  it  in  its  full  splendor  in  a  strong  orchestral  tutti.  There  is  no 
conclusion-theme,  and  this  tutti  on  the  second  subsidiary  closes  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  So  we  have  this  peculiarity  that,  although  this  first 
part  of  the  movement  is  quite  regular  in  its  being  subdivided  into  sharply 
defined  periods, —  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  followed  by  its  subsidiary; 
the  second  theme  in  the  relative  major,  also  followed  by  its  subsidiary, — 
the  second  theme  is  so  evidently  and  directly  derived  from  the  first  that  it 
can  be  considered  as  nothing  but  a  new  development  of  it,  and  the  second 
subsidiary  is  quite  as  directly  derived  from  the  first  subsidiary. 

The  free  fantasia  begins,  Anda?ite  espressivo  in  A-flat  major  (6-4  time), 
with  some  nocturne-like  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  the 
pianoforte  and  the  clarinet;  but  the  tempo  soon  changes  back  to  Allegro, 
and  some  imitative  developments  ensue,  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
on  the  little  preluding  passage  that  introduced  the  first  theme  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement.  A  modulation  back  to  C  major  leads  to  a  long 
development  —  rather  than  working-out  —  of  the  second  theme  by  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  the  development  going  on  in  crescendo  climax  up  to  fortis- 
simo, then  gradually  diminishing  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wind 
instruments,  in  the  tonic  A  minor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of 
the  movement.  This  third  part  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first, 
the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major.  An  elaborate  unac- 
companied cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument,  written  by  Schumann  himself, 
connects  it  with  the  coda,  Allegro  molto  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  which  con- 
sists of  some  new  developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  by  the 
orchestra,  accompanied  by  the  pianoforte. 

Mr.  Asa  Howard  Geeding,  whose  concert  work  has  made  him  well 
known    throughout    the    middle    West,     this    season    entered    upon 
_^_^___     j^s  fif^  year  as  teacher  of  voice  in  the  Na- 
tional Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Geeding   has  selected  for  this  season's 
recitals  the  new  songs  :   "  Gae  to  Sleep,"  by 
William  Anns  Fisher,  and  "The  Moon's  Lul- 
laby," by  C.  S.  Burnham.     He  sings  J.  C. 
Bartlett's  successful  song,  "A  Dream,"  and 
is  using,  in  teaching,  J.  C.  Macv's  new  song, 
"Dear  Little  Heart,"  and  Dr.  Jules  Jordan's 
churchly  song,  "  Pie  Jesu."     The  above  songs 
and  the  successful  compositions  of  all  com- 
posers are  carried  in  stock  —  as  well  as  orchestral  and  opera  scores  — 
by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  45 1  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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The  second  movement,  Intermezzo  :  Andantino  grazioso  in  F  major  (2-4 
time),  is  in  the  simplest  romanza  form.  Its  first  period  consists  of  a  series 
of  coy,  graceful  questions  and  answers  between  solo  instrument  and  orches- 
tra ;  the  second,  or  intermediate  period,  of  more  passionate  cantabile 
phrases  in  the  'celli,  violins,  and  other  orchestral  instruments,  accompanied 
in  arpeggj  by  the  pianoforte  and  interspersed  with  reminiscences  of  the 
first  period.  The  first  period  is  then  virtually  repeated,  closing  with  some 
transitional  hints  at  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement —  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  coda —  leading  immediately  over  to  the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  is,  like  the 
first,  in  the  sonata  form.  After  a  few  preluding  measures  on  the  first  theme 
between  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  the  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  brill- 
iant, waltz-like  theme,  following  it  with  a  more  florid  subsidiary  of  passage- 
work.  A  modulation  to  the  dominant  E  major  introduces  the  second 
theme,  given  out  at  first  by  the  orchestra,  then  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte 
and  continued  in  figural  variation.  This  theme  is  in  so  persistently  synco- 
pated a  rhythm,  and  the  syncopations  are  so  regular,  that  to  the  ear,  it 
seems  to  be  in  3-2  time  without  any  syncopations  at  all.*  It  is  followed 
by  a  second  subsidiary,  elaborately  worked  up  in  florid  passage-work  by  , 
the  pianoforte,  and  full  of  shiftings  between  the  plain  rhythm  of  the  first 
theme  and  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  second.  A  short  conclusion- 
theme,  introduced  by  a  return  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
orchestra,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  free  fantasia,  beginning  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first 
theme,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  more  or  less  brilliant  passage-work  in 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  on  the  conclusion-theme  and  the  subsidiaries. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  the  subdominant,  D  major,  with  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  as  an  orchestral  tutti ;  but  this  irregular  beginning 
allows  of  the  part's  being  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  the  second  theme 

*  So  deceptive  is  the  persistent  syncopation  in  this  theme,  and  so  strongly  does  it  tend  to  "impress  a  3-2  — 
instead  of  a  3-4  —  time  upon  the  ear,  that  it  is  often  hard  to  recognize  any  connection  between  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  and  the  conductor's  beat.  Tndeed  many  a  young  and  inexperienced  orchestral  conductor  has  come 
to  grief  over  this  passage,  allowing  his  beat  to  follow  his  ear  instead  of  the  printed  music  in  the  score.  When 
Bulow  first  rehearsed  this  concerto  in  London  in  1873-74,  under  a  conductor  who  shall  be  nameless,  every- 
thing went  to  pieces  when  they  came  to  this  second  theme  in  the  finale  :  the  conductor  completely  lost  his 

head,  and  could  not  beat  straight  until  Biilow,  in  a  rage,  called  out  to  him  :   "  Mr.  C ,  Mr.  C ,  will  you 

please  try  to  imagine  that  you  are  beating  time  to  77  Bacio  by  Arditi  ?  "     This  gave  the  hapless  conductor  the 
clew  to  the  right  beat,  and  all  went  well  from  that  moment. 
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now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major  ;*  and  it  is  in  fact  such  a  repetition, 
except  in  some  few  changes  of  instrumentation.  A  long  and  exceedingly 
brilliant  coda  begins  with  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  A  major 
as  an  orchestral  tutti;  after  which  the  pianoforte  works  up  new  versions 
of  the  subsidiaries  and  of  the  conclusion-theme  in  climax  after  climax,  with 
truly  Schumannesque  persistency. 

It  has  often  been  commented  on  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  brilliancy 
of  most  of  this  concerto,  the  pianoforte  part  is  written  almost  throughout 
in  the  medium  of  the  instrument,  thus  gaining  little  strength  from  the 
heavy  lower  register  and  little  brilliancy  from  the  upper  register  thereof. 
This  keeping  the  pianoforte  part  so  nearly  constantly  in  the  modest 
medium  register  of  the  instrument  tends  so  to  throw  it  into  the  shade  that 
Liszt  once  said  jokingly  of  the  concerto  :  "So  now  we  have  a  concert  sans 
piano,  too!"  —  in  allusion  to  Schumann's  F  minor  sonata,  opus  14,  which 
was  originally  published  as  Co?icert  sans  Orchestre.  The  orchestral  part 
of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

GAMMON   AND    SPINACH. 

It  is  rather  curious  what  a  short-lived  creature  the  Victorian  ^Esthete 
has  proved  himself  to  be.  Time  was  when  the  tribe  of  Postlethwaite,  the 
Cimabue  Joneses,  Bunthorne,  Grosvenor  &  Co.,  and  the  rest  of  the  splen- 

*  Remember  that  in  the  first  part  the  first  theme  came  in  the  tonic  A  major,  and  the  second  theme,  in 
the  dominant  E  major ;  in  the  third  part,  the  first  theme  comes  in  the  subdominant  D  major,  and  the  second, 
in  the  tonic  A  major.     This  satisfies  the  proportion 

Tonic  :  Dominant  =  Subdominant  :  Tonic 
and  there  is  no  need  of  any  modulating  extension  or  contraction  of  the  first  theme  or  its  subsidiary  in  the 
third  part,  so  as  to  get  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic. 
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did  champions  of  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  were  a  power  in  the  land. 
Now  none  so  poor  to  do  them  the  reverence  of  sarcasm.  Or  is  it  merely 
that  these  great  benefactors  of  the  race  are  not  really  dead,  but  simply  out 
of  fashion  ? 

Perhaps  the  epidemic  of  aestheticism  was  but  the  salutory  eruption  of  a 
disease,  which  disease  has  now  "  struck  in,"  not  to  the  general  healthful- 
ness.  I  think  we  can  find  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  malady  still,  even 
though  the  cutaneous  outbreak  is  past. 

Now,  what  is  the  disease  of  which  the  Victorian  ^Esthete  was  the  erup- 
tion ?  Some  have  called  it  sham  artistic  feeling.  This  is  a  very  easy  name 
to  give  it,  without  much  fear  of  going  wrong ;  but  does  it  describe  it  with 
due  scientific  accuracy  ?  The  word  "  sham  "  seems  to  imply  something  of 
insincerity,  the  assumption  of  a  virtue  which  one  has  not.  But  was  the 
^Esthete  really  insincere  ?  Did  he  fallaciously  assume  a  feeling  for  Art 
that  was  not  his  ?  Did  he  not  rather  deceive  himself  as  much  as,  and 
more  than,  any  one  else  ?  I  do  not  think  he  was  quite  insincere  ;  of  course 
he  put  on  a  number  of  frills  which  he  knew  to  be  mere  flippery,  but  was 
there  not  a  certain  fundamental  sincerity  in  him  all  the  same  ?     I  think  so. 

We  Anglo-Saxons  have  by  long  heredity  an  inborn  respect  for  the 
right  thing  to  do;  and  this  respect  has  been  pretty  carefully  nurtured 
in  us.  It  is  perfectly  genuine,  there  is  no  sham  about  it.  We  are  very 
open  to  conviction ;  and,  in  matters  where  we  have  no  very  potent 
instincts,  we  are  quite  willing  to  let  convictions  take  the  place  of  such 
Persuade  us  that  a  certain  thing  is  worth  having,  and  we  are  bound  to 
have  it ;  persuade  us  that  a  certain  thing  is  worth  doing,  and  we  do  not 
rest  content  till  we  have  done  it.  Take  a  race  like  ours,  in  which  artistic 
feeling,  or  say  rather,  a  feeling  for  all  the  fine  arts  but  poetry  has  long 
been  in  a  merely  latent  condition,  and  preach  to  it  that  artistic  feeling  is 
a  thing  eminently  worth  having,  countless  individuals  of  that  race  will  do 
their  best  to  bring  what  latent  artistic  feeling  they  may  have  to  the  sur- 
face. They  are  not  in  the  least  shamming ;  they  are  merely  trying  to 
develop  in  themselves  something  the  lack  of  which  has  begun  to  trouble 
them.  They  have  become  convinced  that  a  feeling  for  art  is  necessary 
to  their  happiness,  to  their  dignity  as  civilized  human  beings,  and  they 
accordingly  do  their  best  to  come  up  to  this  new  standard  of  theirs. 

Why,  then,  do  I  call  their  condition  morbid,  call  this  state  of  thing  a 
malady  or  epidemic  ?  To  strive  toward  self-improvement  is  surely  a  whole- 
some thing.  Yes,  rightly  considered,  it  is  entirely  wholesome  in  itself, 
quite  natural  and  healthful.  So  also  are  normal  eating  and  drinking ;  yet 
half  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to  come  from  an  abuse,  or  perversion,  of  these 
two  natural  and  healthful  functions. 

To  begin  with,  that  eruption  of  the  Victorian  ^Esthete  was,  in  itself,  a 
diagnostic  symptom  of  something  being  wrong  somewhere.  A  cutaneous 
eruption  does  not  come  without  some  morbific  cause,  any  more  than  smoke 
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comes  without  fire.  And  to  my  mind  this  morbific  cause  was  that  general 
condition  which  I  have  characterized  as  morbid,  as  a  disease,  or  epidemic. 
And  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  disease  was,  and  still  is,  a  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  let  conviction  take  the  place  of  instinct  in  matters 
of  art,  instead  of  confining  it  to  educating,  guiding,  and  developing  instinct. 
The  root  of  the  trouble  is  what  might  be  called  an  excessive  rational  di- 
athesis. 

A  purely  instinctive  love  for  art  is  always  healthful.  A  firm  conviction 
that  a  love  for  art  is  a  good  thing  is  not  morbid  in  itself.  But  it,  like 
other  stimulants,  may  be  productive  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  system 
if  it  is  not  made  the  right  use  of.  No  doubt  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  stood 
in  need  of  just  such  a  stimulant ;  it  had  even  used  it  with  no  little  benefit 
in  other  matters  before,  it  was  quite  accustomed  to  it  and  its  action 
upon  the  mental  system.  But  in  this  particular  case  it  somewhat  overval- 
ued its  efficacy,  and  took  it  in  over-doses.  It  was  not  content  to  look  upon 
firm  conviction  as  an  initial  stimulant  to  the  development  of  artistic  feel- 
ing ;  but  made  the  mistake  of  considering  it  a  direct  source  of  artistic 
feeling.  As  soon  as  it  was  told  that  this  or  that  was  good  in  art,  and  the 
other,  bad,  it  made  its  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  the  sole 
basis  of  its  artistic  feeling ;  it  began  to  like  what  it  was  told  to  like,  to  dis- 
like what  it  was  warned  against  as  bad.  Its  convictions  were  so  much 
stronger  than  its  hitherto  merely  latent  instincts,  that  the  latter  were  never 
allowed  to  come  to  the  surface  and  develop  themselves  in  the  light  of  day. 
It  thus  fell  into  a  condition  that  was  essentially  diseased ;  and  at  length 
the  Postlethwaite  eruption  showed  it  to  be  so  to  a  wondering  and  not 
entirely  respectful  world. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  this  disease  is  not  a  sham  at  all.  Were  it  so,  all 
the  sufferers  would  be  merely  malades  imagmaires,  to  be  pooh-poohed  as 
such.     Yes,  the  disease  is  quite  real ;  insincerity  is  not  one  of  its  symp- 
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toms,  neither  is  it  one  of  its  morbific  causes.  Its  most  baleful  result  is  the 
production  of  all  the  fads,  passing  fashions,  and  abominable  misconceptions 
that  are  the  bane  of  our  present  artistic  conditions.  The  disease  has 
attacked  not  only  the  public,  but  artists  themselves  as  well.  Of  course 
some  are  immune ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic  are  quite  serious 
enough.  Earnest  art-lovers  have  developed  quite  an  enormous  appetite  for 
gammon  and  spinach,  and  a  corresponding  supply  of  the  article  has  fol- 
lowed the  demand.  And  note  that  it  is  quite  genuine  gammon  and  spinach  ; 
in  no  wise  a  spurious  or  adulterated  article. 

The  world  is  at  last  beginning  to  see  clearly  that,  of  all  the  essentially 
inartistic  things  going,  a  merely  rational  conviction  in  art  matters  is  the 
most  so.  Only  that  primary  general  conviction  that  to  have  a  feeling  for 
art  is  a  good  thing  can  act  even  as  a  salutory  stimulant.  And  even  this 
one  can  act  wholesomely  only  as  a  stimulant, —  like  alcohol, —  but  never  as 
a  food.  If  only  people  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  like 
or  dislike  things  in  art !  If  they  would  only  not  artificially  hurry  on  the 
feeble  instinct,  but  let  it  grow  of  itself !  Then  should  we  have  less  gam- 
mon and  spinach  than  we  do.  Even  if  it  were  a  life-and-death  matter,  an 
indispensable  means  of  artistic  salvation,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  Brahms 
symphony, —  which  it  is  not,  by  the  way, —  this  enviable  power  could  not 
be  acquired  in  the  way  some  people  go  to  work  to  acquire  it.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  the  acquisition  of  such  a  power ;  and  the  mere  conviction 
that  it  is  worth  acquiring  does  not  even  represent  the  first  step  in  the  busi- 
ness. A  forcible  concentration  of  all  one's  mental  powers  upon  Brahms, 
starting  with  the  assumption  that  all  he  does  is  right,  is  no  means  of  acquir- 
ing it.     In  this  way  the  neophyte  starts  on  an  entirely  wrong  basis. 

It  is  something  like  what  some  painters  do.  A  great  Frenchman,  I  think 
Monnet,  once  said :  "  The  Vague,  the  Mysterious  is  the  true  poetry  of 
Art."     And  foolish  painters  have  accordingly  thrown  a  haze  over  all  their 
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paintings,  fondly  thinking  that  thus  they  had  actually  painted  the  Mysteri- 
ous. Too  foolish  painters  !  their  work  was  not  a  mystery,  but  a  lie.  They 
had  not  really  seen  a  mystery,  and  painted  it,  but  merely  blurred  and  half- 
veiled  what  they  had  seen  quite  plainly,  to  make  the  vulgar  believe  they 
had  seen  a  mystery.  Whistler,  for  one,  went  differently  to  work :  he 
waited  for  the  real  mystery,  waited  till  he  saw  something  that  could  only 
be  vaguely  seen,  and  then  painted  what  he  saw  with  as  meticulous  fidelity 
as  if  he  had  been  painting  an  alderman's  portrait.  The  difference  is  not 
so  much  one  of  artistic  honesty,  as  of  the  perception  of  an  artistic  truth : 
that  reporting  clearly  what  you  have  only  half  seen  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  reporting  vaguely  what  you  have  clearly  and  completely  seen.  Whistler 
came  upon  his  mystery  in  the  dark,  and  painted  the  glimpse  he  got  of  it 
with  all  the  clearness  he  could  command ;  the  others  tried  to  make  a 
mystery  out  of  what  they  had  seen  plainly  in  broad  daylight.  The  one 
proceeded  from  an  innate,  instinctive  love  for  the  Mysterious  ;  the  others, 
from  a  mere  conviction  that  the  Mysterious  was  worth  having.  The  one 
painted  a  picture ;  the  others,  gammon  and  spinach. 

So,  in  our  relations  to  art,  let  us  have  done  with  beliefs  and  convictions  ; 
let  us  take  nothing  that  is  told  us  for  granted,  but  wait  till  we  can  ourselves 
feel  it  to  be  true  or  false.  You  can  not  force  love  ;  as  Parthenia  says,  love 
comes  without  our  call.  And,  if  we  have  a  real  love,  let  us  not  too  care- 
lessly be  off  with  it,  to  be  on  with  a  newer  which  wiseacres  have  told  us  is 
better.  True,  love  can  come  from  appropinquity ;  it  were  foolish  not  to 
give  ourselves  the  chance  of  falling  in  love  with  the  right  masterpiece,  even 
though  we  have  only  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  right  one.  But  appropin- 
quity is  not  forcing ;  it  is  merely  giving  our  instinct  a  fair  chance.  The 
result  of  forced  love  is  but  a  mariage  de  co?ivena?ice,  which  is  a  lie  in  the 
face  of  God  and  Man. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  people  who  go  by  conviction  in  their  relation  to 
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art  is  that  they  so  seldom  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  or  anywhere  near  it. 
They  pin  their  faith  upon  externals,  and  fail  to  grasp  the  true  gist  of  things. 
A  pair  of  consecutive  5ths  will  blind,  them  to  the  deep  import  of  a  great 
composition ;  the  juxtaposition  of  two  colours  disapproved  of  by  a  drawing- 
master  will  hide  from  them  the  meaning  of  an  immortal  picture.  Because 
Richard  Strauss's  form  is  not  Mozart's,  they  will  see  no  form  at  all  in 
Strauss;  and  because  of  a  square-cut  melody,  an  aria  by  Mozart  will 
seem  to  them  undramatic.  All  they  absorb  turns  to  prejudice ;  it  is  not 
assimilated  and  turned  to  instinct.  Their  bodily  eye  gazes  upon  the  Venus 
of  Milo,  but  all  their  inner  eye  sees  is  gammon  and  spinach. 


Slavonic  Rhapsody  No.  3,  in  A-flat  major,  Opus  45. 

Antonin  Dvorak. 

Born  at  Nehalozeves  (Muhlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8,  184 1  ; 

still  living.) 

This  composition  is  based  on  a  single  theme  —  first  given  out  by  the 
harp  alone,  then  further  developed  by  the  wood-wind  —  which,  however, 
appears  in  so  many  different  rhythmic  guises  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  to 
multiply  itself.  The  rhapsody  is  quite  free  in  form,  being  laid  out  on  the 
following  plan. 

I.  Andante  maestoso  in  A-flat  major  (9-8  time) ;  the  theme,  in  its  original 
shape,  is  given  out  by  the  harp  unaccompanied,  then  further  developed  by 
the  wood-wind,  and  later  by  the  harp,  wood-wind,  and  'celli. 

II.  Allegro  assai  in  A-flat  major  (2-4  time)  ;  a  long  development  of  the 
theme  in  a  somewhat  altered  shape  by  various  orchestral  combinations. 
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At  length,  in  a  rousing  fortissimo  of  the  full  orchestra  (without  trombones), 
the  theme  assumes  quite  a  new  shape,  although  hints  at  its  original  form 
soon  return.  Still  a  third  shape  of  the  theme  —  closely  related  to  the 
second,  if  not  recognizably  so  to  the  first  —  appears  in  a  fortissimo  out- 
burst in  C  major. 

III.  The  theme  returns  in  its  original  shape,  Poco  Andante  in  A-flat 
major  (9-8  time),  in  the  wood-wind,  and  undergoes  a  brief  new  develop- 
ment, leading  through  an  Allegro  assai  in  B  major,  then  in  A-flat  major 
(2-4  time),  in  which  it  appears  in  both  its  first  and  second  forms,  to 

IV.  Meno  mosso  in  A-flat  major  (2-4  time),  Piu  mosso,  quasi  tempo  primo, 
Poco  Andante  (4-4  time),  Allegro  (2-4  time),  and  finally  Quasi  Andante 
(2-4  time).  In  this  coda  of  the  composition  the  theme  appears  in  two  new 
rhythmic  versions. 

The  whole  composition  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  much  of  the  work- 
ing-out very  elaborate.  It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (both  of  which  are  ex- 
changed for  piccolo  in  the  coda),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  harp  ("  if  possible,  two  "),  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
bass  drum  and  cymbals,  triangle,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears 
no  dedication. 

Symphony  No.  i.  in  C  minor,  Opus  68     .     .     .     Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833 ;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  public  at  Carlsruhe  on  November  4, 
1876  ;  it  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  the  symphony  concert  given  by  the 
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Harvard  Musical  Association  on  January  3,  1878.  Its  production  in  Ger- 
many marked  the  turning-point  in  the  composer's  reputation  ;  the  work 
placed  him  at  once  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame ;  it  was  even  dubbed  "  the 
tenth  symphony  "  by  some  enthusiasts  —  in  allusion  to  Beethoven's  nine. 

This  seems  somewhat  curious  now,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  character 
of  the  work ;  for  it  is  the  profoundest  of  all  Brahms's  orchestral  composi- 
tions, and  the  one  which  —  one  theme  in  the  last  movement  excepted  — 
has  in  it  the  fewest  elements  of  popularity.  But  his  other  symphonies 
were  not  written  then ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  profundity  and  what  must  then 
have  seemed  the  obscurity  of  some  portions  of  it,  the  true  greatness  of  this 
one  could  not  escape  recognition  from  the  musical  elite  of  the  world.  In 
it  the  great  composer  shows  himself  at  his  greatest,  as  also  in  his  most 
characteristic  vein. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  (Un  poco  sostenuto 
in  C  minor,  6  8  time),  which  is  a  striking  example  of  the  modern  system  of 
orchestral  scoring,  as  contrasted  with  the  classical.  The  first  eight  meas- 
ures are  in  pure  four-part  writing,  scored  for  full  orchestra  (without  trom- 
bones). For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  us  call  the  four  parts  in  the  harmony 
by  their  generally  accepted  names  respectively, —  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass.  According  to  the  classical  system  of  scoring,  as  commonly  adopted 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  the  first  violins  would  have  played  the 
soprano,  the  second  violins,  the  alto,  the  violas  the  tenor,  and  the  'celli  and 
double-basses  the  bass  ;  the  wind  instruments  would  either  have  doubled 
some  of  these  parts  (in  the  unison  or  octave)  or  else  have  sustained  plain 
chords,  merely  adding  their  color  to  the  general  ensemble.  But  Brahms 
here  disposes  his  orchestra  quite  differently :  he  gives  the  soprano  to  the 
first  and  second  violins  and  the  'celli,  letting  this  large  mass  of  stringed 
instruments  play  the  part  doubled  in  two  octaves  ;  he  divides  his  violas  and 
the  several  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  between  the  alto 
and  tenor  parts,  the  first  three  pairs  of  wind  instruments  doubling  them  an 
octave  higher  than  the  violas  and  bassoons  ;  the  bass  (which  is  here  a  long- 
sustained  pedal-C)  he  gives  to  the  double-basses,  double-bassoon,  and 
horns.  This  massing  together  of  a  large  body  of  instruments  of  one  char- 
acter upon  one  part,  and  of  correspondingly  large  masses  of  instruments  of 
another  character  upon  other  parts,  gives  the  orchestra  an  enormous 
power ;  no  such  volume  of  tone  could  have  been  got  from  the  same  orches- 
tra by  the  older  methods  of  scoring. 

The  exceedingly  chromatic  character  of  the  harmony  in   this  passage, 
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bristling  as  it  does  with  dissonances,  makes  a  very  perfect  performance 
necessary,  if  it  is  to  sound  clear.  The  theme  it  is  based  on  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  figure  (running  on  the  component  notes  of  the  diminished 
7th  chord,  A-flat,  B-natural,  F,  A-flat  —  omitting  the  D)  of  which  we 
shall  hear  more  anon.  Indeed,  the  next  several  measures  of  the  intro- 
duction contain  much  that  reappears  in  the  body  of  the  movement  After 
some  subtile  enharmonic  transitions,  the  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  outline  a 
figure  which  will  soon  be  recognized  as  characteristic  in  the  principal 
theme  of  the  ensuing  Allegro  ;  this  figure,  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  on 
the  notes  G  and  E-flat,  has  the  peculiarity  that,  of  itself,  it  indicates  no 
determinate  tonality ;  its  two  notes  may  stand  either  as  the  fundamental 
and  3d  of  the  chord  of  E-flat  major  or  as  the  3d  and  5th  of  the  chord  of 
C  minor.  It  depends  upon  whether  there  is  an  accompanying  C  or  B-flat 
in  the  other  parts  to  determine  to  which  key  it  belongs.  Here  it  is  dis- 
tinctly in  C  minor.  The  four-part  chromatic  wail  of  the  opening  measures 
returns  ;  and  an  idyllic  phrase  in  the  oboe,  answered  by  the  'celli,  leads 
immediately  to  the  Allegro. 

The  Allegro  begins  with  four  introductory  measures  in  which  we  recog- 
nize the  first  part  of  the  chromatic  wail  of  the  slow  introduction,  now 
changed  to  a  strident  shriek,  almost  a  snarl ;  then  comes  the  first  theme, 
the  rising  arpeggio  figure  on  the  tonic  harmony  followed  by  a  descending 
arpeggio  on  the  dominant  harmony,  over  what  we  will  henceforth  call  the 
"  shriek-motive  "  in  the  bass.  The  second  phrase  of  the  theme  is  made  up 
of  the  threatening  A-flat,  B-natural,  F,  A-flat  we  have  already  heard  in  the 
introduction,  followed  by  the  same  enharmonic  transitions  as  there.     The 
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development  which  ensues  consists  of  what  is  essentially  a  working-out  of 

these  four  figures  in  free  double  counterpoint,  further  variety  being  gained 

by  the  figures  themselves  being  taken,  now  motu  redo,  now  motu  contrario. 

A  modulation  to  the  relative  E-flat  major  ushers  in  the  second  theme  in 
the  oboe,  a  pathetic,  wailing  melody,  the  plastic  form  of  which  is,  it  must 
be  admitted,  rather  vague  ;  it  soon  takes  the  shape  of  short  calls  from  the 
wood-wind,  answered  by  the  horns.  The  sudden  entrance  of  the  conclu- 
sion-theme is  a  stroke  of  genius ;  just  as  the  second  theme  is  dying  away 
into  nothing,  the  violas  enter  with  a  sudden  descending  triplet  beginning 
on  G-flat,  against  a  chord  of  F,  A-natural,  C,  E-flat,  in  the  other  strings 
pizzicati.  This  utterly  unexpected  minor  9th  in  the  middle  of  the  harmony 
is  absolutely  blood-curdling.  Double-counterpoint  once  more  !  the  new 
figure  is  worked  up  now  in  the  upper  voice,  now  in  the  bass,  against  an 
inversion  of  the  initial  one  of  the  first  theme,  finally  against  itself  in  imita- 
tion ;  a  short  climax  leads  to  the  double-bar  and  repeat,  and  with  these  to 
the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 

The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  exceedingly  elaborate ;  it  runs  wholly  on 
figures  taken  from  the  themes  announced  in  the  first  part,  treated  in  all  the 
forms  and  with  all  the  devices  of  single  and  double  counterpoint,  without 
an  irrelevant  episode.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  led  up  to  by  a 
long,  strenuous  climax,  and  differs  little  from  the  first  part,  save  in  the  tra- 
ditional changes  of  key  and  more  extended  development  of  some  portions. 
A  short  Coda,  poco  sostenuto,  closes  the  movement,  the  whole  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  stoutly-knit,  impassioned,  one  might  almost  say  inexorable, 
pieces  of  writing  Brahms — or  any  one  else,  for  that  matter  —  ever  put 
upon  paper. 

The  second  movement  {Andante  sostenuto,  in  E  major,  3-4  time)  contains 
the  development  of  a  serious,  profoundly  expressive  theme  in  a  rather  free 
form,  interspersed  with  other  cognate  motives  and  episodes  of  passage- 
work.  The  principal  theme  is  the  backbone  of  the  movement,  and  is 
treated  with  great  elaboration. 

The  third  movement  (Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  in  A-flat  major,  2-4 
time)  takes  the  place  of  the  traditional  Scherzo,  albeit  it  has  little  of  the 
scherzo  character.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  comprises  the  working- 
out  of  three  themes  in  contrasted  rhythms,  the  first  of  which  is  given  out 
by  the  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'celli. 
The  second  part  brings  in  a  new  theme  in  6-8  time,  the  rhythm  and  even 
some  figures  of  which  reappear  in  the  third  part  in  conjunction  with  the 
first  three  themes.  The  character  of  the  movement  is  generally  cheerful 
and  pastoral. 

The  Finale  opens  with  an  introductory  Adagio  which  has  this  in  common 
with  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement,  that  in  it  we  find  pre- 
monitory suggestions  of  the  themes  of  the  main  body  of  the  movement. 
It  forms  a  free  dramatic  prelude.     With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo 
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changes  to  Piu  andante,  and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes 
in  all  Brahms.  Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn 
and  afterward  the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character 
of  which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation,  ac- 
cording to  the  instrument  that  plays  it ;  the  coloring  is  enriched  by  the 
solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  composer's  brain, 
and  surmise  what  special  outside  source  his  inspiration  may  have  had ;  but 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful  episode  may  have  been 
suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine-horn,  as  it  awakens  the 
echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of  the  high  passes  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what  the  episode  recalls  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones  and  their  echoes.  A  short,  solemn, 
even  ecclesiastical  interruption  by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more 
thematic  importance.     As  the  horn-tones   gradually  die    away,    and   the 
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cloud-like  harmonies  in  the  strings  sink  lower  and  lower, —  like  mist  veil- 
ing the  landscape, —  an  impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo, 
ma  con  brio  (in  C  major,  4-4  time). 

The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us  mysterious  hints  at  what 
is  to  come ;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the  strings  the  most  joyous,  ex- 
uberant Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn  to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its 
phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by  sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into 
strains  from  the  similar  melody  in  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  ninth  sym- 
phony. One  cannot  call  it  plagiarism  :  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same 
thing.  This  melody  is  repeated  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  in  the  strings  ;  and  just  as  the  climax  is  reached  and  you 
expect  it  to  be  repeated  once  more  by  the  full  orchestra  in  resounding 
fortissimo,  its  first  section  is  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  a  new  theme,  and 
the  regular  Rondo-finale  begins,  and  is  carried  out  in  a  form  for  which 
Brahms  has  shown  a  peculiar  predilection.  In  this  rondo  all  the  themes 
hinted  at  in  the  introduction  are  introduced  and  developed,  together  with 
some  new  ones.  In  stoutness  of  structure  it  vies  with  the  first  movement, 
while  in  brilliancy  it  surpasses  it.  It  is  a  fitting  crown  to  a  symphony 
which,  as  a  whole,  represents  more  thought  and  work  than  would  go  to 
make  a  dozen  ordinary  ones.  This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2 
oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  trombones 
appear  in  the  Finale  only.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 
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Johannes  Brahms  -        -        Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op*  80 

Franz  Liszt  -         Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No*  f ,  in  E-flat  major 

Hector  Berlioz  Fantastic  Symphony,  No*  J,  in  C  major,  Op*  16  A 

I.    DREAMS-PASSIONS: 

Largo  (C  minor)     ------  4.4 

Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai  (C  major)       4-4  (2-2) 
II.    A  BALL: 

Waltz  :  Allegro  non  troppo  (A  major)    -         -         3-8 
III..   SCENE  IN  THE  FIELDS: 

Adagio  (F  major)  ------  6-8 

IV.    MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD: 

Allegretto  non  troppo  (G  minor  and  B-flat  major)  4-4  (2-2) 
V.    WALPURGISNIGHT'S  DREAM: 

Larghetto  (C  major)       -----         4-4 
Allegro  (E-flat  major,  C  minor,  and  C  major)  6-8 

SOLOIST: 
Miss  ADELE    AUS    DER    OHE. 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,  Opus  $q      ,     ,    <    Johannes  Brahms.. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833 ;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 

This  Akademische  Fest-Onvertiire  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1880  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  composer  by  the 
University  of  Breslau  in  188 1.  It  was  first  produced  in  Bremen  in  Jan^ 
uary,  1881.  It  is  built  up  on  themes  taken  from  students'  songs  in  the  old 
Commersbuch. 

It  begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first 
theme,  which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns  and  instruments 
of  percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A  first 
subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on  Friedrich  Sil- 
cher's  "  Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Hans"*  which  is  given  out  in  C 
rifajor  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind  ;  the  fine,  stately  effect  of  the 
high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly  noteworthy.  This  episode  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  transitional  passage-work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major, 
leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme,  which 
might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat  modified  version  of  the  firsts  now 
enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly  developed  in  the  strings  and  wood- 
wind.    A  second  subsidiary  follows,  at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major, 

*  Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwia;sburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  Sa-mtnluug 
dentscher  Volkslieder  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar  Loreley  <"  Ich  weiss  mchi 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"1'1'),  Aennchen  von  I'harau,  "  Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Sc/uinz,"  and  '"  Wir  hatten 
gebauet."  This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit 
that  "  Integer  vitae  "  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming  s  "  Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.     The  words  are :  — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 
_  Ein  stattliches  Haus, 

Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 
(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) 
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and  a  very  short  conclusion-passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the 
first  part  of  the  overture  to  a  close. 

The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied  "  Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh '  ?"  in  the  bassoons,  clarinets, 
and  full  orchestra. 

The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key  of 
the  sub-dominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the 
beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is  developed 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater  elaboration  of 
the  "Wir  hatten  gebauet"  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C  major),  and  some 
few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on  "  Gaudeamus 
igitur"  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the  full  orchestra,  with 
rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i   piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,* 
2  bassoons,  1   double-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  triangle,  and  the 
usual  strings. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1,  in  E-flat  major  .     .     Franz  Liszt. 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  on  Oct.  22,  181 1 ;  died  at  Bayreuth 

on  July  31,  1886.) 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  this  concerto  was  by  Alide  Topp,  at 
an  afternoon  concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  & 
Haydn  Society,  on  May  9,  1868.  Since  then,  it  has  been  played  by  nearly 
all  the  great  pianists  who  have  visited  our  city. 

The  form  of  this  concerto  is  so  wholly  free  that  a  technical  analysis  of 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Like  most  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems,  the 
composition  presents  the  exposition  and  development  of  a  few  pregnant 
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themes  which  undergo  many  modifications  of  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Liszt's  style  to  take  three  or 
four  themes,  and  work  them  out  —  either  together  or  in  alternation  —  so 
changing  the  rhythm,  harmony,  and  modality  of  each  and  all  of  them  that 
their  whole  expressive  character  was  constantly  altered. 

In  this  concerto  we  find  four  leading  themes.  The  first  is  given  out  by 
the  strings — interrupted  by  resounding  chords  in  the  wind  instruments  — 
at  the  very  outset.  The  second  is  first  given  out  somewhat  later  {Quasi 
Adagio  in  B  major)  by  the  muted  'celli  and  double-basses,  and  then 
elaborately  worked  up  by  the  pianoforte.  (It  had  already  been  hinted  at 
in  some  free  developments  on  a  melodic  phrase  by  the  solo  instrument ;  but 
only  appears  in  its  true  shape  when  given  out  by  the  muted  strings  as  an 
Adagio.)  The  third  comes  —  Allegretto  vivace  —  as  a  sort  of  scherzo  in  the 
strings,  each  phrase  being  followed  by  little  rhythmic  strokes  on  the 
triangle.  The  fourth,  which  is  rather  a  response  to  the  principal  phrase 
of  the  second  than  a  separate  theme  by  itself,  keeps  cropping- up  in  many 
parts  of  the  concerto  :  at  first  only  in  various  orchestral  instruments,  but 
later  in  the  pianoforte.  Still  a  fifth  theme  appears  in  the  strenuously 
worked-up  coda ;  but  not  until  all  but  the  first  have  been  exhausted.  It 
is  little  more  than  exuberant  passage-work. 

These  four  themes,  with  other  subsidiaries  derived  from  them,  are 
announced  and  worked  up  without  any  regard  to  traditional  musical  forms. 
The  development,  now  in  the  solo  instrument,  now  in  the  orchestra,  is 
constantly  interrupted  by  cadenzas.  Still  one  cannot  say  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  work  is  really  incoherent;  one  can  even  detect  a  certain 
division  of  the  composition  into  separate  movements  —  though  not  at  all 
on  traditional  lines.  To  indicate  the  principal  themes  themselves,  and 
their  various  transformations,  would  be  impossible  without  the  aid  of 
musical  notation. 
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The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes, 
2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  bassoons,  3  trombones,  1  pair 
of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff. 


ENTR'ACTE. 
FORM    AGAIN,    AND    STILL   AGAIN. 

Last  week  I  indulged  myself  in  some,  perhaps  rather  hap-hazard,  specu- 
lations on  the  value  of  the  elements  of  symmetry  and  equilibrium  in  musi- 
cal form.  Writing  currente  calamo,  I  dropped  several  stitches,  so  to  speak, 
in  my  argument ;  let  me  take  them  up  now. 

In  speaking  of  the  sonata  form, —  that  is,  the  form  of  the  first  move- 
ments of  sonatas  and  symphonies, —  I  called  attention  to  the  symmetrical 
plan  of  the  form,  the  third  part,  or  recapitulation,  corresponding  (at  least, 
approximately)  to  the  first  part,  or  exposition,  the  two  thus  being  in  equi- 
librium, balanced,  as  it  were,  on  the  intervening  free  fantasia.  The  for- 
mula I  chose  was :  A — B — A.  Later  I  went  on  to  inquire  whether  these 
elements  of  symmetry  and  equilibrium,  or  equipoise,  had  as  real  and  in- 
trinsic a  value  in  Music  as  they  evidently  have  in  Architecture,  coming  to 
the  conclusion  at  last  that  they  had  not.  Today  I  wish  to  go  still  farther 
into  this  inquiry.  I  would  now  ask,  leaving  equilibrium,  or  equipoise,  out 
of  the  question  for  a  moment,  whether  the  single  element  of  symmetry  is 
even  possible  in  Music. 

Regarding  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony,  and  also  the  Rondo,  I 
find  that  my  formula  A — B — A  is,  in  one  way,  fallacious,  that  it  does  not 
truly  express  the  whole  case.  No  doubt  the  formula  itself  is  symmetrical ; 
but  is  the  musical  form  it  seeks  to  express  equally  so  ?     I  think  not.     Re- 
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member  that  the  parts  of  the  movement  here  designated  by  A  are  really 
tripartite  ;  if  we  analyze  this  A,  we  shall  find  that  what  it  really  stands  for 
could  more  exactly  be  expressed  by  A-c-d,  the  section  of  the  move- 
ment consisting  of  the  sequence  of  first  theme,  second  theme,  and  conclu- 
sion-theme. Now,  using  this  new  partial  formula,  and  retaining  B  as 
designating  the  free  fantasia,  or  middle  section,  our  whole  formula  would 
be  A-c-d — B — A-c-d.  Anyone  can  see  for  himself  that  this  formula  is 
not  symmetrical ;  to  be  really  symmetrical,  it  would  have  to  be  A-c-d — B 
— d-c-A.  That  is  to  say,  that,  to  be  really  symmetrical,  the  recapitula- 
tion would  have  to  begin  with  the  conclusion-theme,  then  take  up  the 
second  theme,  and  end  with  a  restatement  of  the  first  theme.  And  even 
this  would  not  bring  about  complete  and  perfect  symmetry ;  to  achieve 
this,  the  recapitulation  would  have  to  be  no  more  nor  less  than  the  whole 
exposition  taken,  note  for  note,  backwards  ;  in  technical  lingo,  the  cation 
caticrizans  of  the  exposition. 

Now,  this  is  by  no  means  a  musical  impossibility ;  the  canon  cancrizans 
(or  "crab  canon")  was* once  in  honour  with  the  old  contrapuntists  ;  there 
is  even  an  example  of  it  in  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  great  sonata 
in  B-flat  major,  opus  106,  at  one  point  in  which  the  whole  theme,  ten 
measures  long,  is  taken,  note  for  note,  backwards.  But  the  great  trouble 
with  the  canon  cancrizans  is  that  it  has  no  musical  value ;  it  is  only  a  canon 
for  the  eye,  not  for  the  ear,  because  the  ear  cannot  recognize  the  identity 
of  a  theme  when  it  is  played  backwards.* 

Now,  what  the  ear  cannot  recognize  has  no  musical  value  whatever ; 
and  it  follows  logically  that  that  perfect  symmetry  of  plan,  which  is  only  to 
be  obtained  through  a  canon  cancrizans,  can  have  no  musical  value  either. 

*This  is  true,  as  a  general  proposition.  The  case  taken  from  Beethoven's  B-flat  sonata  seems  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  probably  the  only  one  in  existence:  the  rhythmic  divisions  of  the  theme  are  so  strongly 
marked,  they  impress  themselves  upon  the  ear  so  compellingly,  that,  when  the  retrogressive  version  comes, 
the  ear  can  still  recognize  them  —  if  with  some  difficulty.  But  in  all  other  instances  of  canon  cancrizans  I 
know  of,  the  ear  is  absolutely  helpless  to  recognize  the  identity  of  the  theme. 
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To  be  sure,  this  may  be  called  pushing  the  argument  ad  absurdum  ;  but  an 
argument  that  cannot  be  pushed  home  is  not  of  much  value. 

In  saying  that  the  elements  of  approximate  symmetry  and  of  equipoise 
have  no  intrinsic  musical  value,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that 
cases  cannot  arise  where  they  have  a  dramatic  or  expressive  value.  And, 
if  they  have  this,  their  musical  value  must  come  of  itself ;  but,  in  such 
cases,  their  value  is  not  intrinsic,  but  accidental.  A  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting case  in  point  is  to  be  found  in  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable,  in 
the  duet  between  Alice  and  Bertram  in  the  third  act. 

The  musical  form  of  this  duet,  like  that  of  most  opera  numbers  in 
Meyerbeer's  time,  is  essentially  based  upon  the  sonata  principle,  upon  the 
formula  A — B — A;  a  principle  which,  as  Wagner  says,  has,  in  general, 
no  dramatic  value,  and,  as  I  say,  has  no  intrinsic  musical  value  either. 
But,  as  I  also  say,  it  can  acquire  a  musical  value  through  having  a 
dramatic  one  —  as  an  exceptional  case.  To  understand  how  it  acquires 
both  in  this  particular  duet  of  Meyerbeer's,  we  must  know  the  text  of  the 
scene,  also  the  situation.  Bertram,  Robert's  infernal  father,  finds  that  it 
is  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  he  shall  lose  all  hold  upon  his  son,  if 
the  latter  does  not  consent  to  be  his  before  midnight ;  Bertram  has  dis- 
covered this  while  communing  with  spirits  of  the  nether  world  in  a  cavern 
in  a  lonely  forest.  Coming  forth  from  the  cavern,  he  proclaims  (in  op- 
eratic soliloquy)  :  "  The  decree  is  pronounced  !  fatal,  irrevocable  !  I  lose 
him  forever,  he  will  be  torn  from  my  arms,  if  he  does  not  give  himself  to 
me  this  very  day !  "  Then  he  suddenly  discovers  that  he  has  been  over- 
heard by  Alice,  Robert's  foster-sister,  of  whose  presence  in  the  forest  he 
was  previously  unaware.  Then  the  following  dialogue  (the  duet  in  ques- 
tion) ensues.     I  give  it  in  prose  translation. 

Bertram  (laughing)  —  But  Alice,  what  ails  thee  ? 
Alice  (in  a  smothered  voice)  —  Ah  !  Ah  !  great  God  I 
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Bertram  —  Come,  come  hither. 

Alice  —  Ah!  I  shudder! 

Bertram  —  Come,  come  to  me. 

Alice  —  I  can  not. 

Bertram  —  But  what  hast  thou  heard  ? 

Alice  —  Who  ?     I  ? 

Bertram  —  What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Alice  —  Nothing ! 

Bertram  —  Nothing?     Nothing? 

Alice  —  Nothing,  nothing  1  —  Nothing ! 

Bertram  {aside,  with  ferocious  joy)  —  Triumph  that  I  love!  thy  extreme  fright  will 
deliver  thee  into  my  hands,  in  spite  of  thyself  I 

Alice  {aside)  —  Ah !  I  reel,  alas,  I  tremble ;  the  rebel  angel's  cruel  voice  chills  me 
with  terror. 

Bertram  {very  softly)  —  Come  near,  then  ;  and  these  sweet  charms  .  .  . 

Alice —  Avaunt !  get  thee  gone  ! 

Bertram  —  Yes,  thou  knowest  me,  thine  eye  has  penetrated  this  terrible  mystery, 
forbidden  to  mortals !  And,  if  thy  guilty  voice  should  dare  to  reveal  it,  thou  diest 
instantly. 

Alice  —  Heaven  is  with  me,  I  brave  thine  anger ! 

Bertram  —  Thou  diest;  thou,  then  thy  lover  ... 

Alice  {aside)  —  O  heaven  ! 

Bertram  —  then  thy  old  father,  as  well  as  all  who  are  thine.  Tbou  hast  willed  it, 
dainty  Alice,  by  thy  virtue  thou  art  my  accomplice;  henceforth  thou  art  mine!  {a  long 
silence.) 

So  .  .  .  so,  thou  hast  seen  nothing  ? 
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Alice  —  No,  nothing ! 
Bertram  —  Heard  nothing  ? 
Alice  —  Nothing !  nothing !  (aside)  'Tis  Robert  1 

Bertram  —  Think  well  of  it,  his  fate  depends  upon  thee.  Here  comes  Robert ;  keep 
silent  1     If  not,  'tis  death  I 

Looking  at  this  text  carefully,  we  find  that  it  is  planned  on  the  very 
formula  we  have  been  speaking  about:  A — B — A.  It  ends  with  the  series 
of  questions  and  answers  with  which  it  began.  What  could  have  been 
more  natural  than  for  Meyerbeer  to  set  the  final  series  to  the  same  music 
as  the  first  ?  Here  we  accordingly  have  the  conventional  final  return  of 
the  theme  (the  recapitulation),  but  so  justified  by  text  and  situation  that  it 
loses  all  its  conventionality ;  the  musical  form  springs  quite  naturally, 
even  inevitably,  from  the  text.  The  elements  of  formal  quasi-symmetry 
and  equipoise  here  acquire  an  adventitious  musical  value,  simply  because 
they  are  dramatically  justified.  But  an  example  like  this  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  these  elements  have  an  intrinsic  musical  value  in 
themselves.  That  would  be  like  arguing  that  warming-pans  were  the  best 
things  in  the  world  to  ladle  molasses  with,  simply  because  a  ship-load  of 
them  were  once  successfully  used  for  that  purpose. 


Fantastic  Symphony,  No.  i,  in  C  major,  Opus  i6a.     Hector  Berlioz. 

(Born    at   la   Cote-Saint-Andre,    Isere,    France,  on   Dec.    n,    1803;  died   in    Paris   on 

March  9,  i869.) 

This  symphony  forms  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled  Episode  de  la  vie 
d*un  artiste  (Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist),  the  second  part  of  which  is 
the  lyric  monodrama,  Lttio,  ou  le  retour  a  la  vie  (Lelio ;  or,  The  Return  to 
Life).  Berlioz  has  published  the  following  preface  to  the  full  score  of  the 
symphony :  — 

PROGRAMME 

OF   THE   SYMPHONY. 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination  poisons  himself  with 
opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too  weak  to  result  in  death, 
plunges  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  accompanied  by  the  strangest  visions,  during  which  his 
sensations,  sentiments,  and  recollections  are  translated  in  his  sick  brain  into  musical 
thoughts  and  images.  The  beloved  woman  herself  has  become  for  him  a  melody,  like  a 
fixed  idea  which  he  finds  and  hears  everywhere. 

Part  I. 

DREAMS,    PASSIONS. 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul,  that  vague  of  the  passions,  those  moments  of 
causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which  he  experienced  before  seeing  her  whom  he  loves ; 
then  the  volcanic  love  with  which  she  suddenly  inspired  him,  his  moments  of  delirious 
anguish,  of  jealous  fury,  his  returns  to  loving  tenderness,  and  his  religious  consolations. 

Part  II. 

A   BALL. 

He  sees  his  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliantf  ete. 
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Part  III. 

SCENE    IN    THE    FIELDS. 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he  hears  two  shepherds  playing  a  Ranz-des-vaches 
in  alternate  dialogue ;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene  around  him,  the  light  rustling  of  the 
trees  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze,  some  hopes  he  has  recently  conceived,  all  combine  to 
restore  an  unwonted  calm  to  his  heart  and  to  impart  a  more  cheerful  coloring  to  his 
thoughts ;  but  she  appears  once  more,  his  heart  stops  beating,  he  is  agitated  with  painful 
presentiments;  if  she  were  to  betray  him  !  .  .  .  One  of  the  shepherds  resumes  his  artless 
melody,  the  other  no  longer  answers  him.  The  sun  sets  .  .  .  the  sound  of  distant  thunder 
.  .  .  solitude  .  .  .  silence.  .  .  . 

Part   IV. 

MARCH   TO    THE   SCAFFOLD. 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  and  led  to 
execution.  The  procession  advances  to  the  tones  of  a  march  which  is  now  sombre  and 
wild,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in  which  the  dull  sound  of  the  tread  of  heavy  feet  follows 
without  transition  upon  the  most  resounding  outbursts.  At  the  end,  the  fixed  idea  reap- 
pears for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love-thought  interrupted  by  the  fatal  stroke. 

Part  V. 

walpurgisnight's  dream. 

He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  Sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group  of  ghosts, 
magicians,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  who  have  come  together  for  his  obsequies.  He 
hears  strange  noises,  groans,  ringing  laughter,  shrieks  to  which  other  shrieks  seem  to 
reply.  The  beloved  melody  again  reappears  ;  but  it  has  lost  its  noble  and  timid  character; 
it  has  become  an  ignoble,  trivial,  and  grotesque  dance-tune;  it  is  she  who  comes  to  the 
witches'  Sabbath.  .  .  .  Howlings  of  joy  at  her  arrival  .  .  .  she  takes  part  in  the  diabolic 
orgy.  .  .  .  Funeral  knells,  burlesque  parody  on  the  Dies  irae.  Witches'  dance.  The 
witches'  dance  and  the  Dies  irae  together. 

In  a  preamble  to  this  programme,  relating  mostly  to  some  details  of 
stage-setting  when  the  Episode  de  la  vie  d'un  artiste  is  given  entire,  Berlioz 
also  writes :  "  If  the  symphony  is  played  separately  at  a  concert,  .  .  .  the 
programme  does  not  absolutely  need  to  be  distributed  among  the  audience, 
and  only  the  titles  of  the  five  movements  need  be  printed,  as  the  sym- 
phony can  offer  by  itself  (the  composer  hopes)  a  musical  interest  indepen- 
dent of  all  dramatic  intention." 


Mr.  Asa  Howard  Geeding,  whose  concert  work  has  made  him  well 
known  .  throughout    the    middle    West,     this    season    entered    upon 

his  fifth  year  as  teacher  of  voice  in  the  Na- 
tional Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Geeding  has  selected  for  this  season's 
recitals  the  new  songs  :  "  Gae  to  Sleep,"  by 
William  Arms  Fisher,  and  "The  Moon's  Lul- 
laby," by  C.  S.  Burnham.  He  sings  J.  C. 
Bartlett's  successful  song,  "A  Dream,"  and 
is  using,  in  teaching,  J.  C.  Macy's  new  song, 
"Dear  Little  Heart,"  and  Dr.  Jules  Jordan's 
churchly  song,  "  Pie  Jesu."  The  above  songs 
and  the  successful  compositions  of  all  com- 
posers are  carried  in  stock  —  as  well  as  orchestral  and  opera  scores 

by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  45 1  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Largo  in  C  minor 
(4-4  time).  Two  measures  of  soft  preluding  lead  to  a  plaintive  theme, 
given  out  pianissimo  by  the  muted  strings.  This  is  followed  by  some  more 
lively  running  passage-work  in  the  strings  (without  mutes)  against  repeated 
triplets  in  the  horns  and  bassoons,  leading  to  another  broad  melodious 
phrase,  sung  by  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  horn  in  octaves  (the  high  E  in  the 
middle  of  each  figure  being  reinforced  by  the  violins),  against  repeated 
triplets  in  the  other  wood-wind  and  rising  arpeggj  in  the  violas  and  'celli. 
This  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  first  sighing  theme  by  the  violins  in 
octaves  over  a  bass  and  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  other  strings,  with 
running  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  flute  and  clarinet ;  this  period,  like 
the  first  one,  becomes  melodically  more  and  more  vague,  ending  at  last 
with  a  long  organ-point  on  A- flat,  over  which  the  horns  give  out  disjointed 
scraps  of  melodic  phrases  againt  rambling  arpeggj  in  the  muted  violins, 
pizzicato  notes  in  the  violas,  and  mysterious  harmonies  in  the  flutes  and 
clarinets. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai  in 
C  major  (4-4,  really  2-2  time),  begins  suddenly  with  loud  exclamations 
from  the  full  orchestra,  answered  each  time  by  a  pianissimo  echo,  and  fol- 
lowed by  some  soft  chords  and  rustling  pianissimo  harmonies  leading  to 
a  full  cadence  in  C  major.  Then  comes  the  first  theme  of  the  movement, 
the  Fixed  Idea  or  melodic  image  of  the  beloved  woman  of  the  dream  ;  it 
is  given  out  by  the  first  violins  and  flute  in  unison,  wholly  without  accom- 
paniment at  first,  but  soon  accompanied  with  quickly  repeated  staccato 
chords  in  the  other  strings,  expressive  of  the  more  and  more  hurried  heart- 
beats of  the  hero  of  the  symphony. 

This  Fixed  Idea  is  a  curious  example  of  melodic  structure:  the  time, 
although  marked  as  4-4  in  the  score,  is  really  alia  breve,  with  two  beats  to 
the  measure ;  the  theme  is  forty-one  measures  long  (counting  one  meas- 
ure rest  at  the  end) ;  its  component  phrases  are :  8  measures,  7  measures, 
8  measures,  8  measures,  10  measures.  Now  this  melody  is  built  up  on 
the  scheme  of  an  ideal  4-2  time, —  in  the  same  sense  that  the  melody  of 
a  Strauss  waltz  is  in  an  ideal  12-4  time,  four  measures  of  the  written  3-4 
time  going  to  make  up  one  measure  of  the  ideal  rhythm, —  consisting  of 
phrases  4,  3J,  4,  4,  and  5  measures  respectively ;  thus  it  would  be  the 
regular,  traditional  theme  of  sixteen  measures'  length,  with  an  irregular 
closing  phrase  of  five  measures  appended,  were  it  not  for  the  missing  half- 
measure  (two  beats)  in  the  second  phrase.  This  missing  half-measure 
should  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  second  phrase,  to  make  the  structure 
quite  regular ;  the  third  phrase  really  begins  half  a  measure  too  soon, 
producing  an  effect  very  like  that  we  hear  from  some  rhythmically  obtuse 

singers  who  forget  to  give  the  full  value  of  the  rests  at  the  end  of  a  phrase, 
and  go  on  to  the  next  one  before  the  proper  time.  This  rhythmical 
irregularity  was  evidently  counted  on  by  Berlioz,  and  the  beginning  the 
third  phrase  two  beats  too  soon  intended  to  give  the  impression  of  breath- 


less  excitement,  so  to  speak,  and  of  hurry.  I  mention  this  particularly 
because  the  place  is  the  one  in  all  of  Berlioz's  works  where  one  might  be 
most  tempted  to  think  the  composer  had  made  an  inadvertent  mistake  in 
writing ;  the  more  so  because  the  whole  structure  of  this  melody  is  particu- 
larly clear,  simple,  and  rhythmically  definite,  and  the  irregularity  is  in  no 
way  veiled,  but  strikes  the  ear  at  once  ;  also  the  manner  of  writing,  two 
measures  of  the  written  2-2  time  being  equal  to  one  of  the  ideal  4-2  time, 
might  suggest  that  the  composer  had  overlooked  an  irregularity ;  for  the 
absence  of  a  whole  measure  (in  2-2)  would  not  catch  the  eye  and  the  atten- 
tion so  easily  as  a  missing  half-measure  (in  4-2)  would.  Still  the  "  emo- 
tional "  explanation  of  the  irregularity  seems  quite  sufficient  to  lead  one 
to  conclude  that  Berlioz  made  no  mistake  here,  but  wrote  what  he  meant 
to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  irregularity  of  the  (ideal)  five-measure  phrase 
at  the  end  is  of  quite  a  different  sort ;  the  hold  over  one  of  the  beats  just 
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preceding  the  cadence  and  the  very  structure  of  the  phrase  itself  com- 
pletely cover  up  the  irregularity,  and  the  ear  is  in  no  wise  surprised:  The 
Fixed  Idea,  thus  given  out  by  the  violins  and  flute,  and  accompanied  by  the 
more  and  more  rapid  pulsating  heart-beats  in  the  other  strings,  is  followed 
by  a  transitional  subsidiary  period  in  which  loud  exclamations  in  the  full 
orchestra  and  rushing  passages  in  the  strings,  flutes,  and  clarinets  alternate 
with  soft  reminiscences  of  figures  from  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind 
and  horns  to  slower  and  fainter  "  heart-beats  "  in  the  lower  strings.  A 
short  climax,  ending  with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant  (G  major),  leads 
to  the  announcement  of  the  second  theme. 

Here  we  come  upon  another  peculiarity  :  only  the  antithesis  of  this 
theme  is  new,  its  thesis  being  identical  with  the  opening  figure  of  the 
first  theme,  or  Fixed  Idea.  This  new  antithesis  —  which  reminds  one 
melodically  of  the  theme  of  the  orchestral  prelude  to  Schumann's  Paradies 
und  die  Feri — constantly  interrupts  what  might  seem  like  tentative  repeti- 
tions of  the  Fixed  Idea  with  passionate  outbursts  suggestive  of  the  dream- 
ing hero's  being  in  such  a  state  of  passionate  frenzy  as  to  find  the  thought 
of  his  beloved  unendurable.  The  development  of  this  second  theme  is 
exceedingly  brief,  almost  defective  ;  it  brings  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment to  a  close  on  the  dominant ;  this  part  is  then  repeated.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  more  strictly  accurate  to  call  the  second  theme  a  conclu- 
sion-theme, and  to  say  that  there  was  no  second  theme  at  all.  It  should 
be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  the  melodic  character  of  the  Fixed  Idea 
partakes  at  once  of  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  first  theme  and  of 
a  second  theme;  its  brisk  tempo  savors  of  the  former,  while  its  smoothly 
flowing  cantilena  reminds  one  of  the  latter.  It  may  really  be  said  to  do 
duty  for  both. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  with  some  serial  developments  on  the  first 
figure  of  the  Fixed  Idea  in  the  violas,  'celli,  and  double-basses,  against 
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a  counter-figure  in  the  wood-wind,  taken  from  another  part  of  the  same 
theme,  and  a  sustained  tremolo  on  G,  then  on  D,  in  the  violins.  This  is 
followed  by  fragments  of  the  second  (or  conclusion)  theme,  first  in  the 
wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  leading  to  an  episodic  series  of  rising  and 
falling,  chromatic  passages  in  all  the  strings  against  occasional  loud  ex- 
clamations in  unison  and  octaves  from  the  wood-wind  and  horns.  This 
climax  leads  to  three  measures'  rest,  after  which  a  horn  softly  sounds 
a  long-sustained  D,  a  little  fluttering  begins  in  the  second  violins,  then  in 
the  first,  then  in  all  the  strings,  and  to  this  accompaniment  the  flute,  clari- 
net, and  bassoon  (in  double  octaves)  sing  the  whole  of  the  Fixed  Idea  in 
G  major ;  this  repetition  of  the  principal  theme  is  in  so  unchanged  a  shape 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  free  episode  in  the  midst  of  the  free  fantasia. 
After  it,  the  working-out  proceeds  once  more,  the  character  of  the  writing 
vacillating  between  the  passionate  and  the  mournfully  pathetic,  at  last 
settling  down  to  a  long  climax  in  which  the  initial  figure  of  the  Fixed  Idea 
is  worked  up  in  canonical  imitations  by  the  lower  strings  against  synco- 
pated chords  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  tremulous  triplets  in  the  first 
violins,  and  counter-phrases  in  the  oboe  which  have  at  first  somewhat  the 
character  of  mournful  recitative,  but  soon  assume  the  shape  of  figures  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  Fixed  Idea  itself.  This  long  chromatic  and  contra- 
puntal climax  leads  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

The  third  part  begins  regularly  with  a  resounding,  triumphant,  fortissimo 
return  of  the  Fixed  Idea  in  the  tonic,  C  major,  given  out  in  full  harmony 
and  with  some  slight  rhythmic  changes  by  the  lower  strings  and  all  the 
brass,  the  violins  playing  a  brilliant,  almost  frenetic  figural  variation  in 
eighth-notes.  Berlioz's  third  parts  are  almost  always  irregular  and  de- 
fective in  form;  and  here,  as  soon  as  he  has  carried  through  his  first 
theme  in  this  brilliant  fashion,  he  skips  immediately  to  the  coda.  This 
begins  with  a  short  climax  of  passage-work,  followed  by  a  quieter,  almost 
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pastoral  episode  of  imitations  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  Fixed  Idea  in.  the 
flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet ;  then  the  climax  is  repeated,  leading  to  just  such 
crashing  chords  and  softer  responses  as  the  movement  began  with,  followed 
by  a  pianissimo  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  the  Fixed  Idea  in  the  first 
violins  over  soft,  sustained  harmonies  in  the  other  strings,  the  movement 
ending  pianissimo  e  religiosamente  with  long-held  chords  in  the  strings, 
wood-wind,  and  horns. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  cornets,  2 
trumpets,  4  horns,  4  bassoons,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  second  movement,  Valse :  Allegro  non  troppo  in  A  major  (3-8  time), 
takes  the  place  of  the  scherzo  in  the  symphony.  It  begins  with  a  short 
introduction  (in  the  same  time  and  tempo  as  the  rest  of  the  movement), 
opening  with  soft  rustling  harmonies  in  A  minor  in  the  violins  and  violas, 
beneath  which  the  'celli  and  double-basses  outline  a  rising  and  falling 
arpeggio  figure,  the  harps  throwing  out  scintillating  ascending  arpeggj 
after  every  phrase.  This  development  goes  on  crescendo  until  loud  chords 
in  the  full  orchestra  and  descending  scales  in  6ths  in  the  harps,  flutes,  and 
oboe  lead  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement. 

This  begins  with  a  graceful  waltz-melody  in  A  major  in  the  first  violins, 
over  the  conventional  waltz  accompaniment  in  the  other  strings,  the  har- 
mony becoming  more  sustained  and  enriched  with  bright  arpeggj  in  the 
harps  with  the  antithesis  of  the  theme.  Then  follows  an  episodic  passage, 
bright  passage-work  in  the  higher  strings,  deft  canonical  imitations  be- 
tween the  first  violins  and  'celli  against pizzicati  in  the  second  violins  and 
violas,  and  little  calls  in  the  flute  and  clarinet,  answered  by  the  horns,  etc., 
until  the  thesis  of  the  waltz-theme  returns  in  the  first  violins  to  an  accom- 
paniment in  which  all  Berlioz's  fanciful  ingenuity  shows  itself ;  the  three 
beats  of  every  measure  of  the  waltz  rhythm  are  thus  played :  the  first  beat 
by  the  strings,  the  second  by  the  harps,  and  the  third  by  the  wood-wind 
and  horns.  A  short  transitional  passage  leads  to  what  is  really  the  trio 
of  the  movement  (in  F  major).  Over  rustling  tremolos  in  the  violins  and 
violas,  and  a  "  heart-beating  "  bass  in  the  basses,  the  flute  and  oboe  (after- 
wards flute  and  clarinet)  sing  the  Fixed  Idea  in  waltz  rhythm.  As  the  de- 
velopment of  this  theme  goes  on,  the  violins  begin  weaving  in  phrases  from 
the  waltz-theme  as  a  contrapuntal  accompaniment;  a  short  transitional 
passage  leads  back  to  A  major,  in  which  key  the  waltz  is  repeated  over  a 
tonic  organ-point  in  the  basses,  the  melody  being  in  the  second  violins, 
violas,  and  first  'celli,  against  sharply  repeated  chords  in  the  wood-wind  on 
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the  first  beat  of  every  measure,  and  little  ornamental  turns  in  the  first  vio- 
lins. With  the  antithesis  the  melody  passes  into  the  violins  against  a 
moving  pizzicato  bass,  repeated  chords  in  the  wind,  and  brilliant  arpeggj 
in  the  harps.     The  further  development  is  virtually  the  same  as  in  the 

first  part  of  the  movement,  save  in  the  matter  of  orchestration,  and  leads 
to  one  more  repetition  of  the  waltz-theme  in  the  wood-wind  —  then  in  the 
wood-wind  and  harps  —  against  a  simple  accompaniment  in  the  strings. 
A  brilliant  coda,  piu  animato,  on  a  new  figure  and  counter-figure  brings  the 
movement  to  a  whirling  close. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (the  second  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  4  horns,  2  harps,  and  the  usual 
strings.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  movement  without  bassoons  known  in 
modern  symphonic  writing. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  in  F  major  (6-8  time),  opens  with  an  imi- 
tative pastoral  dialogue  between  the  oboe  (behind  the  stage)  and  the 
English- horn  (in  the  orchestra),  at  first  entirely  without  accompaniment, 
then  over  soft  rustling  harmonies  in  the  violas  divise.  All  this  is  purely 
introductory ;  it  is  followed  by  the  principal  theme  of  the  movement,  a 
suave  melody  sung  at  first  in  unison,  then  in  3rds,  by  the  violins  and  flutes, 
very  sparingly  accompanied  with  a  few  pizzicato  chords  here  and  there,  by 
a  brief  ascending  phrase  in  the  higher  register  of  the  clarinet,  and  an  occa- 
sional sigh  in  the  clarinet  and  horn,  until  in  the  last  measures  the  whole  or- 
chestra comes  in  in  full  harmony.  Next  follows  the  sighing  second  theme, 
chromatic  figures  in  the  wood-wind,  answered  by  sweeter  and  more  repose- 
ful passages  in  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  and  the  development  of  a  figure 
already  heard  in  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  A  modulation  to 
the  dominant  (C  major)  brings  a  return  of  the  principal  theme,  now  sung 
by  the  violas,  'celli,  and  bassoons  in  unison  against  a  rapid  figuration  in 
the  first  violins  and  soft  calls  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns.  The  develop- 
ment becomes  more  and  more  passionate,  and  leads  at  last  to  a  storm 
episode :  a  threatening  phrase  in  the  basses  and  bassoons  beneath  a  close 
tremolo  in  the  other  strings,  interrupted  ever  and  anon  by  sporadic  reap- 
pearances of  fragments  of  the  Fixed  Idea  in  the  flute  and  oboe.  After  the 
storm  has  subsided,  an  ascending  scale  in  3rds  in  the  flutes  and  oboes, 
ending  with  a  reposeful  cadence  in  full  harmony,  leads  to  a  contrapuntal 
running  passage  in  the  second  violins  and  violas  pizzicati,  against  which 
the  clarinet  softly  sings  phrases  from  the  principal  theme,  answered  by 
gentle  echoes  in  the  flute  and  first  violins,  and  leading  to  a  repetition  of 
the  theme  in  its  integrity  in  C  major  by  the  second  violins  over  rustling 
chords  in  the  lower  strings,  the  wood-wind  and  horn  now  playing  a  new 
counter-theme,  and  the  first  violins  throwing  a  network  of  elaborate  figural 
embroidery  over  the  whole.  Just  before  the  end  of  the  melody  the  devel- 
opment becomes  more  passionate  and  energetic,  but  soon  the  wood-wind, 
and  then  the  strings,  lead  back  to  the  regular  closing  cadence  of  the  theme 
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in  full  harmony.  Then  comes  the  coda  of  the  movement,  in  which  the 
first  measures  of  the  principal  theme  are  worked  up  in  canonical  imitation 
in  the  strings  against  similar  imitations  on  the  first  figure  of  the  Fixed  Idea 
in  the  wood-wind,  the  flute  soon  coming  in  with  little  bird-like  calls  in 
triplets,  answered  canonically  by  the  'celli  and  double-basses.  A  reap- 
pearance of  a  figure  from  the  second  theme  leads  to  a  decrescendo  and  at 
last  to  total  silence.  Then  the  English-horn  once  more  takes  up  its  part  in 
the  little  pastoral  dialogue  with  which  the  movement  opened ;  but,  instead 
of  being  answered  by  the  oboe,  its  fragments  of  phrases  are  only  answered 
by  dull  rolls  of  distant  thunder  in  the  kettle-drums  playing  in  full  harmony. 
A  mournful  sigh  in  all  the  strings  against  a  sustained  note  in  the  horn  ends 
the  movement. 

The  movement  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes  (the  second  of  which  is  in- 
terchangeable with  English-horn),  2  clarinets,  4  horns,  4  bassoons,  4  ket- 
tle-drums (each  one  of  which  is  played  by  a  separate  player),  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegretto  non  tropfio  in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  opens 
pianissimo  with  fitful  rumblings  in  the  kettle-drums  and  basses  pizzicati  — 
the  double-basses  being  divided  in  four  parts  —  interrupted  by  unearthly 
calls  on  the  stopped  horns  and  other  wind  instruments  ;  this  preluding  goes 
on  crescendo  until  the  first  theme  sets  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  alone, 
the  four  bassoons  soon  coming  in,  however,  with  a  weird  counter-theme, 
Then  the  theme  passes  into  the  violins  in  octaves  against  a  contrapuntal 
bass  in  the  other  strings  and  an  incessant  rumbling  in  the  kettle-drums,  the 
full  orchestra  coming  in  with  loud  exclamations  between  the  phrases.  This 
is  followed  by  a  working-up  of  the  theme  in  contrary  motion  in  the  strings 
pizzicati  against  running  counterpoint  in  the  bassoons,  leading  to  a  grand 
outburst  of  the  heroic  second  theme  in  B-flat  major  in  all  the  wind.  After 
the  first  part  (thesis)  of  the  second  theme  comes  a  repeat  leading  back  to 
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the  beginning  of  the  movement ;  when  this  repeat  has  been  made,  we  pass 
on  to  the  antithesis,  which  is  followed  by  a  resounding  reappearance  of  the 
whole  theme  in  the  full  orchestra. 

As  a  point  in  instrumentation,  the  effect'  in  this  second  march-theme  of 
the  long-sustained  low  "pedal"  B-flats  in  the  third  trombone  is  peculiarly 
striking.  Then  comes  a  sort  of  free  fantasia  in  which  the  first  theme  is 
worked  out  with  enormous  sonority  by  the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  a 
more  hurried  episodic  passage  in  which  some  of  the  harmonic  progressions 
are  so  strange  that  the  composer  thought  it  necessary  at  one  point  to  add 
a  foot-note  to  the  effect  that  "There  is  no  misprint  here!"  This  stren- 
uous climax  is  cut  short  at  its  apex  by  a  sudden  reappearance  of  the  first 
phrase  of  the  Fixed  Idea,  given  out  pianissimo  by  the  clarinet,  and  cut  short 
in  its  turn  by  a  crash  of  the  full  orchestra,  answered  by  fortissimo  rolls  on 
kettle-drums  and  snare-drums  and  roaring  G  major  chords  in  the  full  or- 
chestra. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  4  horns,  2  cor- 
nets, 2  trumpets,  4  bassoons,  3  trombones,  2  ophicleides  (or  bass-tubas),  2 
pair  of  kettle-drums,  snare-drum,  big-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual 
strings.  There  is  a  note  in  the  score  to  the  effect  that  "  In  this  movement 
the  wind  instruments  may  be  doubled." 

The  fifth  movement  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Larghetto  in  C  major 
(4-4  time),  full  of  the  weirdest  effects,  and  leading  to  a  short  Allegro  in  the 
same  key  (6-8  time)  in  which  the  clarinet  softly  gives  out  the  Fixed  Idea  in 
the  "  rhythm  of  an  ignoble  dance-tune  "  to  an  accompaniment  in  the  kettle- 
drums and  big-drum.  This  is  answered  by  the  wildest  shrieks  from  the 
full  orchestra  in  E-flat  major  (1-1  time),  leading  to  another  Allegro  in  E-flat 
major  (6-8  time),  in  which  the  E-flat  clarinet,  soon  doubled  in  the  octave 
by  the  piccolo-flute,  gives  out  the  "  dishonored  "  Fixed  Idea  to  a  jiggy  ac- 
companiment in  the  oboes  and  clarinet,  the  bassoons  coming  in  after  a 
while  with  grunting  arpeggj,  and  the  scoring  getting  gradually  fuller,  until 
a  frenetic  transitional  passage  leads  to  a  sort  of  recitative  in  the  basses 
and  bassoons,  which  in  its  turn  introduces  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment, Allegro  in  C  minor  (6-8  time). 

Great  bells  toll  loudly  on  the  notes  C  and  G ;  the  violas  make  two  ten- 
tative bites  at  the  theme  of  the  Witches'  Dance,  but  are  cut  short  each 
time  by  a  snarl  from  the  trombones  and  strings.  Then  the  bassoons  and 
ophicleides  begin  intoning  the  solemn  chaunt  of  the  Dies  irae  in  grim 
octaves  ;  the  first  verse  of  the  chaunt,  given  out  in  dotted  half -notes,  is  then 
parodied  by  the  horns  and  trombones  in  dotted  quarter-notes  in  3rds,  and 
then  in  a  still  quicker  rhythm  by  the  wood- wind  and  higher  strings  pizzicati. 
The  other  verses  of  the  chaunt  are  given  out  and  parodied  in  the  same 
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fashion,  the  great  bells  keeping  up  their  tolling  the  while.  A  short  transi- 
tional passage  in  which  the  theme  of  the  coming  Witches'  Dance  is  hinted 
at  leads  to  the  dance  itself,  a  fugue  in  C  major  (which,  Schumann  said, 
Berlioz  "need  not  have  been  so  modest  as  to  call  afugato"),  in  the  course 
of  the  development  of  which  a  curious  and  persistently  recurring  counter- 
rhythm  in  the  heavier  brass  instruments  is  noticeable.  This  fugue  is  de- 
veloped at  a  considerable  length,  with  the  most  fantastic  divertimenti  and 
some  devices  not  usual  in  fugued  writing :  for  instance,  the  compression  of 
the  subject  so  that  all  its  intervals  become  semitones,  and  leads  at  last  to 
a  fortissimo  return  of  the  chaunt  of  the  Dies  irae  in  the  wind  instruments, 
while  the  strings  and  flutes  go  on  with  the  development  of  the  fugal  subject 
of  the  Witches'  Dance.  Then  comes  a  rushing  coda,  full  of  the  strangest 
effects, —  violins  and  violas  played  with  the  back  of  the  bow,  the  subject  of 
the  fugue  reduced  to  a  series  of  trills,  thunder,  lightning,  and  the  devil- 
and-his-grandmother  in  general, —  in  which  the  full  orchestra  at  last  settles 
down  to  a  roaring  repetition  of  something  that  reminds  one  diabolically  of 
the  Fixed  Idea.     With  a  loud  clash  of  cymbals  the  movement  ends. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  i  flute,  2  oboes,  1  small 
E-flat  clarinet,  1  ordinary  clarinet,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  4  bas- 
soons, 3  trombones,  2  ophicleides  (or  bass-tubas),  2  pair  of  kettle-drums,  1 
big-drum  (set  on  end,  and  played  upon  with  kettle-drum  sticks  by  two 
players),  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  symphony  is  dedicated  to 
His  Majesty  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 
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I.  Allegro  affettuoso  (A  minor)      -  4-4 
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Johannes  Brahms         -         -         Symphony  No*  J,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.    Un  poco  sostenuto  (C  minor)      -  6-8 

Allegro  (C  minor)       ------  6-8 

II.  Andante  sostenuto  (E  major)     -         -  -  3-4 

III.  Un  poco  Allegretto  e  grazioso  (A.-flat  major)    -  2-4 
L'  Istesso  tempo  (B  major)          -  6-8 

IV.  Adagio  (O  minor)       ___-_-  4-4 
Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (C  major)         -  4-4 
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Overture  to  "  Fidelio,"  in  E  major,  Opus  72. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 

Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,  opera  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Joseph 
Sonnleithner,  the  music  by  Beethoven,  was  first  brought  out  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  November  20,  1805.  The  libretto  was  adapted 
from  Jean-Nicolas  Bouilly's  Leofiore,  ou  V amour  co?ijugal,  which  had  already 
been  twice  set  to  music :  first  by  Pierre  Gaveaux,  under  the  above  title, 
given  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris  on  February  19,  1798;  then  by  Fer- 
dinando  Paer,  as  Leo?iora,  ossia  V  a,7nore  conjugate,  given  in  Dresden  on 
October  3,  1804.  Beethoven  wished  his  opera  to  be  called  Leonore  ;  but  it 
was  never  given  otherwise  than  as  Fidelio.  At  its  first  performances  it  was 
preceded  by  the  overture  in  C  major  now  generally  known  as  the  overture 
to  Leonore  No.  2.  The  opera  was  withdrawn  after  the  third  performance. 
As  it  had  been  considered  too  long,  Beethoven  dropped  three  numbers  from 
the  score  and  gave  the  libretto  to  Stephen  Breuning,  who  reduced  it  to  two 
acts.  In  this  remodelled  version  the  opera  was  revived  at  the  Imperial 
Privat-Theater  in  Vienna  on  March  29,  1806,  with  the  overture  in  C  major 
now  generally  known  as  the  Leonore  No.  3.  It  was  again  withdrawn,  after 
the  second  performance.  It  was  to  have  been  given  in  Prag  in  1807,  for 
which  performance  Beethoven  wrote  a  new  overture,  probably  the  one  in  C 
major  now  generally  known  as  the  Leonore  No.  1,  opus  138  ;  but  the  per- 
formance never  came  off,  and  the  overture  did  not  see  the  light  until  years 
after  Beethoven's  death.  In  18 14  the  libretto  was  again  revised  by  Fried- 
fich  Treitschke  and  the  score  remodelled  by  the  composer.     In  this  last 
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My  dear  little  friend,  I  am  so  happy  you  called  around.  I  got  the 
piano  of  my  heart  at  last.  Now,  Mary,  don't  forget  the  name.  When  your 
papa  is  going  to  buy  one  for  you,  remember  it  is  the 
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form  the  opera  was  again  revived  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theater  in  Vienna 
on  May  23,  1814,  with  the  overture  in  E  major,  now  generally  known  as  the 
overture  to  Fidelio.     This  is  the  overture  played  at  this  concert. 

It  begins  with  four  measures  of  Allegro,  based  on  the  initial  figure 
of  the  first  theme  of  the  principal  movement.  This  brisk  little  prelude 
is  followed  by  a  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E  major  (2-2  time),  based 
on  a  sighing  figure  in  the  wind  instruments,  interrupted  after  the  eighth 
measure  by  a  return  of  the  opening  Allegro.  The  main  body  of  the  over- 
ture, Allegro  in  E  major  (2-2  time),  opens  with  the  first  theme,  given  out  by 
the  second  horn  and  answered  by  the  clarinet  and  bassoon;  the  develop- 
ment is  exceedingly  brief  and  soon  makes  way  for  a  more  violent  first 
subsidiary  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  soon  appears  in  the 
dominant,  B  major ;  a  little  sigh  in  the  horns,  answered  by  nervous  figures 
in  the  strings.  This  is  followed  in  turn  by  some  fortissimo  subsidiary 
passage-work  in  the  full  orchestra  which  serves  as  a  conclusion-theme. 
The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  runs  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  which  soon 
comes  in  its  entirety  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part.     This 

is  quite  regular,  the  second  theme  coming  in  the  subdominant,  A  major 
The  development  of  the  conclusion-theme  is,  however,  considerably  ex- 
tended and  leads  to  a  brief  return  of  the  introductory  Adagio,  which  is 
followed  by  a  long  and  brilliant  coda,  Presto  (2-2  time),  based  on  a  work- 
ing-up  of  the  first  theme  in  resounding  climax.  None  of  the  thematic 
material  of  this  overture  appears  in  the  opera.  The  overture  is  scored  for 
2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  2  trombones,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Opus  54. 

Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 

on  July  29,  1856.) 

This  concerto  was  written  in  1845.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  affet- 
tuoso  in  A  minor  (4-4  time),  although  essentially  in  the  sonata  form,  is 
somewhat  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  its  thematic  material.  It  begins, 
after  a  sharp  stroke  on  the  dominant,  E,  by  the  orchestra,  with  a  short 
preluding  phrase  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  immediately  to  the  exposition 
of  the  first  period  (thesis)  of  the  first  theme  by  the  wind  instruments  in 
the  orchestra ;  this  thesis  ends  with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant ;  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  (almost  a  note-for- 
note  repetition  of  the  thesis)  in  the  pianoforte,  the  phrase  closing  on  the 
tonic.  This  theme  is  characteristically  Schumannesque,  especially  in  some 
rather  complicated  syncopations  in  its  second  and  fourth  phrases.  Its 
simple  exposition  is  followed  by  some  passage-work  in  the  solo  instru- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  during  which  a  figure  keeps  cropping 
up  which  soon  crystallizes  into  a  first  subsidiary,  appearing  at  the  end  of 
a  short  climax  as  a  glowing  tutti  in  F  major.  It  is  followed  by  some  ca- 
nonical developments  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  same  in  the  relative  C  major.  This  closes  the  first  section 
of  the  first  part  of  the  movement ;  now  comes  the  second  theme.  But  this 
second  theme  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a  new  version  of  the  first,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  relative  C  major,  worked  up  at  considerable  length 
by  the  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  leading  at  last  to  a  second  subsidiary, 
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which  is  in  its  turn  nothing  but  a  new  version  of  the  first  subsidiary,  ap- 
pearing like  it  in  its  full  splendor  in  a  strong  orchestral  tutti.  There  is  no 
conclusion-theme,  and  this  tutti  on  the  second  subsidiary  closes  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  So  we  have  this  peculiarity  that,  although  this  first 
part  of  the  movement  is  quite  regular  in  its  being  subdivided  into  sharply 
defined  periods, —  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  followed  by  its  subsidiary ; 
the  second  theme  in  the  relative  major,  also  followed  by  its  subsidiary, — 
the  second  theme  is  so  evidently  and  directly  derived  from  the  first  that  it 
can  be  considered  as  nothing  but  a  new  development  of  it,  and  the  second 
subsidiary  is  quite  as  directly  derived  from  the  first  subsidiary. 

The  free  fantasia  begins,  Andante  espressivo  in  A-flat  major  (6-4  time), 
with  some  nocturne-like  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  the 
pianoforte  and  the  clarinet;  but  the  tempo  soon  changes  back  to  Allegro, 
and  some  imitative  developments  ensue,  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
on  the  little  preluding  passage  that  introduced  the  first  theme  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement.  A  modulation  back  to  C  major  leads  to  a  long 
development  —  rather  than  working-out  —  of  the  second  theme  by  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  the  development  going  on  in  crescendo  climax  up  to  fortis- 
simo, then  gradually  diminishing  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wind 
instruments,  in  the  tonic  A  minor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of 
the  movement.  This  third  part  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first, 
the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major.  An  elaborate  unac- 
companied cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument,  written  by  Schumann  himself, 
connects  it  with  the  coda,  Allegro  molto  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  which  con- 
sists of  some  new  developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  by  the 
orchestra,  accompanied  by  the  pianoforte. 
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The  second  movement,  Intermezzo  :  Andantino  grazioso  in  F  major  (2-4 
time),  is  in  the  simplest  romanza  form.  Its  first  period  consists  of  a  series 
of  coy,  graceful  questions  and  answers  between  solo  instrument  and  orches- 
tra ;  the  second,  or  intermediate  period,  of  more  passionate  cantabile 
phrases  in  the  'celli,  violins,  and  other  orchestral  instruments,  accompanied 
in  arpeggj  by  the  pianoforte  and  interspersed  with  reminiscences  of  the 
first  period.  The  first  period  is  then  virtually  repeated,  closing  with  some 
transitional  hints  at  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement —  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  coda  —  leading  immediately  over  to  the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  is,  like  the 
first,  in  the  sonata  form.  After  a  few  preluding  measures  on  the  first  theme 
between  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  the  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  brill- 
iant, waltz-like  theme,  following  it  with  a  more  florid  subsidiary  of  passage- 
work.  A  modulation  to  the  dominant  E  major  introduces  the  second 
theme,  given  out  at  first  by  the  orchestra,  then  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte 
and  continued  in  figural  variation.  This  theme  is  in  so  persistently  synco- 
pated a  rhythm,  and  the  syncopations  are  so  regular,  that  to  the  ear,  it 
seems  to  be  in  3-2  time  without  any  syncopations  at  all.*  It  is  followed 
by  a  second  subsidiary,  elaborately  worked  up  in  florid  passage-work  by 
the  pianoforte,  and  full  of  shiftings  between  the  plain  rhythm  of  the  first 
theme  and  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  second.  A  short  conclusion- 
theme,  introduced  by  a  return  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
orchestra,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close. 

*  So  deceptive  is  the  persistent  syncopation  in  this  theme,  and  so  strongly  does  it  tend  to  impress  a  3-2 — 
instead  of  a  3-4  —  time  upon  the  ear,  thit  it  is  often  hard  to  recognize  any  connection  between  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  and  the  conductor's  beat.  Tndeed  many  a  young  and  inexperienced  orchestral  conductor  has  come 
to  grief  over  this  passage,  allowing  his  beat  to  follow  his  ear  instead  of  the  printed  music  in  the  score.  When 
Biilow  first  rehearsed  this  concerto  in  London  in  1873-74,  under  a  conductor  who  shall  be  nameless,  every- 
thing went  to  pieces   when  they  came  to  this  second  theme  in  the  finale  :  the  conductor  completely  lost  his 

head,  and  could  not  beat  straight  until  Biilow,  in  a  rage,  called  out  to  him  :   "  Mr.  C ,  Mr.  C ,  will  you 

please  try  to  imagine  that  you  are  beating  time  to  //  Bacw  by  Arditi  ?  "     This  gave  the  hapless  conductor  the 
clew  to  the  right  beat,  and  all  went  well  from  that  moment. 
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The  free  fantasia,  beginning  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first 
theme,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  more  or  less  brilliant  passage-work  in 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  on  the  conclusion-theme  and  the  subsidiaries. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  the  subdominant,  D  major,  with  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  as  an  orchestral  tutti ;  but  this  irregular  beginning 
allows  of  the  part's  being  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  the  second  theme 
now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major  ;*  and  it  is  in  fact  such  a  repetition, 
except  in  some  few  changes  of  instrumentation.  A  long  and  exceedingly 
brilliant  coda  begins  with  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  A  major 
as  an  orchestral  tutti ;  after  which  the  pianoforte  works  up  new  versions 
of  the  subsidiaries  and  of  the  conclusion-theme  in  climax  after  climax,  with 
truly  Schumannesque  persistency. 

It  has  often  been  commented  on  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  brilliancy 
of  most  of  this  concerto,  the  pianoforte  part  is  written  almost  throughout 
in  the  medium  of  the  instrument,  thus  gaining  little  strength  from  the 
heavy  lower  register  and  little  brilliancy  from  the  upper  register  thereof. 
This  keeping  the  pianoforte  part  so  nearly  constantly  in  the  modest 
medium  register  of  the  instrument  tends  so  to  throw  it  into  the  shade  that 
Liszt  once  said  jokingly  of  the  concerto  :  "  So  now  we  have  a  concert  sans 
piano,  too  !  "  —  in  allusion  to  Schumann's  F  minor  sonata,  opus  14,  which 
was  originally  published  as  Concert  sans  Orchestre.  The  orchestral  part 
of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

*  Remember  that  in  the  first  part  the  first  theme  came  in  the  tonic  A  major,  and  the  second  theme,  in 
the  dominant  E  major ;  in  the  third  part,  the  first  theme  comes  in  the  subdominant  D  major,  and  the  second, 
in  the  tonic  A  major.     This  satisfies  the  proportion 

Tonic  :  Dominant  =  Subdominant  :  Tonic 
and  there  is  no  need  of  any  modulating  extension  or  contraction  of  the  first  theme  or  its  subsidiary  in  the 
third  part,  so  as  to  get  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

GAMMON   AND    SPINACH. 

It  is  rather  curious  what  a  short-lived  creature  the  Victorian  ^Esthete 
has  proved  himself  to  be.  Time  was  when  the  tribe  of  Postlethwaite,  the 
Cimabue  Joneses,  Bunthorne,  Grosvenor  &  Co.,  and  the  rest  of  the  splen_ 
did  champions  of  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  were  a  power  in  the  land 
Now  none  so  poor  to  do  them  the  reverence  of  sarcasm.  Or  is  it  merely 
that  these  great  benefactors  of  the  race  are  not  really  dead,  but  simply  out 
of  fashion  ? 

Perhaps  the  epidemic  of  aestheticism  was  but  the  salutory  eruption  of  a 
disease,  which  disease  has  now  "  struck  in,"  not  to  the  general  healthful- 
ness.  I  think  we  can  find  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  malady  still,  even 
though  the  cutaneous  outbreak  is  past. 

Now,  what  is  the  disease  of  which  the  Victorian  Esthete  was  the  erup- 
tion ?  Some  have  called  it  sham  artistic  feeling.  This  is  a  very  easy  name 
to  give  it,  without  much  fear  of  going  wrong ;  but  does  it  describe  it  with 
due  scientific  accuracy  ?  The  word  "  sham  "  seems  to  imply  something  of 
insincerity,  the  assumption  of  a  virtue  which  one  has  not.  But  was  the 
./Esthete  really  insincere  ?     Did  he  fallaciously  assume  a  feeling  for  Art 
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that  was  not  his  ?  Did  he  not  rather  deceive  himself  as  much  as,  and 
more  than,  any  one  else  ?  I  do  not  think  he  was  quite  insincere  ;  of  course 
he  put  on  a  number  of  frills  which  he  knew  to  be  mere  flippery,  but  was 
there  not  a  certain  fundamental  sincerity  in  him  all  the  same  ?     I  think  so. 

We  Anglo-Saxons  have  by  long  heredity  an  inborn  respect  for  the 
right  thing  to  do ;  and  this  respect  has  been  pretty  carefully  nurtured 
in  us.  It  is  perfectly  genuine,  there  is  no  sham  about  it.  We  are  very 
open  to  conviction ;  and,  in  matters  where  we  have  no  very  potent 
instincts,  we  are  quite  willing  to  let  convictions  take  the  place  of  such 
Persuade  us  that  a  certain  thing  is  worth  having,  and  we  are  bound  to 
have  it ;  persuade  us  that  a  certain  thing  is  worth  doing,  and  we  do  not 
rest  content  till  we  have  done  it.  Take  a  race  like  ours,  in  which  artistic 
feeling,  or  say  rather,  a  feeling  for  all  the  fine  arts  but  poetry  has  long 
been  in  a  merely  latent  condition,  and  preach  to  it  that  artistic  feeling  is 
a  thing  eminently  worth  having,  countless  individuals  of  that  race  will  do 
their  best  to  bring  what  latent  artistic  feeling  they  may  have  to  the  sur- 
face. They  are  not  in  the  least  shamming  ;  they  are  merely  trying  to 
develop  in  themselves  something  the  lack  of  which  has  begun  to  trouble 
them.  They  have  become  convinced  that  a  feeling  for  art  is  necessary 
to  their  happiness,  to  their  dignity  as  civilized  human  beings,  and  they 
accordingly  do  their  best  to  come  up  to  this  new  standard  of  theirs. 

Why,  then,  do  I  call  their  condition  morbid,  call  this  state  of  thing  a 
malady  or  epidemic  ?  To  strive  toward  self-improvement  is  surely  a  whole- 
some thing.  Yes,  rightly  considered,  it  is  entirely  wholesome  in  itself, 
quite  natural  and  healthful.  So  also  are  normal  eating  and  drinking ;  yet 
half  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to  come  from  an  abuse,  or  perversion,  of  these 
two  natural  and  healthful  functions. 

To  begin  with,  that  eruption  of  the  Victorian  ^Esthete  was,  in  itself,  a 
diagnostic  symptom  of  something  being  wrong  somewhere.     A  cutaneous 
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eruption  does  not  come  without  some  morbific  cause,  any  more  than  smoke 
comes  without  fire.  And  to  my  mind  this  morbific  cause  was  that  general 
condition  which  I  have  characterized  as  morbid,  as  a  disease,  or  epidemic. 
And  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  disease  was,  and  still  is,  a  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  let  conviction  take  the  place  of  instinct  in  matters 
of  art,  instead  of  confining  it  to  educating,  guiding,  and  developing  instinct. 
The  root  of  the  trouble  is  what  might  be  called  an  excessive  rational  di- 
athesis. 

A  purely  instinctive  love  for  art  is  always  healthful.  A  firm  conviction 
that  a  love  for  art  is  a  good  thing  is  not  morbid  in  itself.  But  it,  like 
other  stimulants,  may  be  productive  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  system 
if  it  is  not  made  the  right  use  of.  No  doubt  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  stood 
in  need  of  just  such  a  stimulant ;  it  had  even  used  it  with  no  little  benefit 
in  other  matters  before,  it  was  quite  accustomed  to  it  and  its  action 
upon  the  mental  system.  But  in  this  particular  case  it  somewhat  overval- 
ued its  efficacy,  and  took  it  in  over-doses.  It  was  not  content  to  look  upon 
firm  conviction  as  an  initial  stimulant  to  the  development  of  artistic  feel- 
ing ;  but  made  the  mistake  of  considering  it  a  direct  source  of  artistic 
feeling.  As  soon  as  it  was  told  that  this  or  that  was  good  in  art,  and  the 
other,  bad,  it  made  its  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  the  sole 
basis  of  its  artistic  feeling ;  it  began  to  like  what  it  was  told  to  like,  to  dis- 
like what  it  was  warned  against  as  bad.  Its  convictions  were  so  much 
stronger  than  its  hitherto  merely  latent  instincts,  that  the  latter  were  never 
allowed  to  come  to  the  surface  and  develop  themselves  in  the  light  of  day. 
It  thus  fell  into  a  condition  that  was  essentially  diseased ;  and  at  length 
the  Postlethwaite  eruption  showed  it  to  be  so  to  a  wondering  and  not 
entirely  respectful  world. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  this  disease  is  not  a  sham  at  all.  Were  it  so,  all 
the  sufferers  would  be  merely  malades  itnaginaires,  to  be  pooh-poohed  as 
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such.  Yes,  the  disease  is  quite  real ;  insincerity  is  not  one  of  its  symp- 
toms, neither  is  it  one  of  its  morbific  causes.  Its  most  baleful  result  is  the 
production  of  all  the  fads,  passing  fashions,  and  abominable  misconceptions 
that  are  the  bane  of  our  present  artistic  conditions.  The  disease  has 
attacked  not  only  the  public,  but  artists  themselves  as  well.  Of  course 
some  are  immune ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic  are  quite  serious 
enough.  Earnest  art-lovers  have  developed  quite  an  enormous  appetite  for 
gammon  and  spinach,  and  a  corresponding  supply  of  the  article  has  fol- 
lowed the  demand.  And  note  that  it  is  quite  genuine  gammon  and  spinach  ; 
in  no  wise  a  spurious  or  adulterated  article. 

The  world  is  at  last  beginning  to  see  clearly  that,  of  all  the  essentially 
inartistic  things  going,  a  merely  rational  conviction  in  art  matters  is  the 
most  so.  Only  that  primary  general  conviction  that  to  have  a  feeling  for 
art  is  a  good  thing  can  act  even  as  a  salutory  stimulant.  And  even  this 
one  can  act  wholesomely  only  as  a  stimulant, —  like  alcohol, —  but  never  as 
a  food.  If  only  people  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  like 
or  dislike  things  in  art !  If  they  would  only  not  artificially  hurry  on  the 
feeble  instinct,  but  let  it  grow  of  itself !  Then  should  we  have  less  gam- 
mon and  spinach  than  we  do.  Even  if  it  were  a  life-and-death  matter,  an 
indispensable  means  of  artistic  salvation,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  Brahms 
symphony, —  which  it  is  not,  by  the  way, —  this  enviable  power  could  not 
be  acquired  in  the  way  some  people  go  to  work  to  acquire  it.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  the  acquisition  of  such  a  power ;  and  the  mere  conviction 
that  it  is  worth  acquiring  does  not  even  represent  the  first  step  in  the  busi- 
ness. A  forcible  concentration  of  all  one's  mental  powers  upon  Brahms, 
starting  with  the  assumption  that  all  he  does  is  right,  is  no  means  of  acquir- 
ing it.     In  this  way  the  neophyte  starts  on  an  entirely  wrong  basis. 

It  is  something  like  what  some  painters  do.  A  great  Frenchman,  I  think 
Monnet,  once  said :  "  The  Vague,  the  Mysterious  is  the  true  poetry  of 

Notice. —  Owing  to  the  length  of  program,  the  concert  will  commence  at  2.45  in  place  of  3  p.m. 
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Art."  And  foolish  painters  have  accordingly  thrown  a  haze  over  all  their 
paintings,  fondly  thinking  that  thus  they  had  actually  painted  the  Mysteri- 
ous. Too  foolish  painters  !  their  work  was  not  a  mystery,  but  a  lie.  They 
had  not  really  seen  a  mystery,  and  painted  it,  but  merely  blurred  and  half- 
veiled  what  they  had  seen  quite  plainly,  to  make  the  vulgar  believe  they 
had  seen  a  mystery.  Whistler,  for  one,  went  differently  to  work :  he 
waited  for  the  real  mystery,  waited  till  he  saw  something  that  could  only 
be  vaguely  seen,  and  then  painted  what  he  saw  with  as  meticulous  fidelity 
as  if  he  had  been  painting  an  alderman's  portrait.  The  difference  is  not 
so  much  one  of  artistic  honesty,  as  of  the  perception  of  an  artistic  truth : 
that  reporting  clearly  what  you  have  only  half  seen  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  reporting  vaguely  what  you  have  clearly  and  completely  seen.  Whistler 
came  upon  his  mystery  in  the  dark,  and  painted  the  glimpse  he  got  of  it 
with  all  the  clearness  he  could  command ;  the  others  tried  to  make  a 
mystery  out  of  what  they  had  seen  plainly  in  broad  daylight.  The  one 
proceeded  from  an  innate,  instinctive  love  for  the  Mysterious ;  the  others, 
from  a  mere  conviction  that  the  Mysterious  was  worth  having.  The  one 
painted  a  picture ;  the  others,  gammon  and  spinach. 

So,  in  our  relations  to  art,  let  us  have  done  with  beliefs  and  convictions ; 
let  us  take  nothing  that  is  told  us  for  granted,  but  wait  till  we  can  ourselves 
feel  it  to  be  true  or  false.  You  can  not  force  love  ;  as  Parthenia  says,  love 
comes  without  our  call.     And,  if  we  have  a  real  love,  let  us  not  too  care- 
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Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos. 

A  small  grand  for  a  small  room  and  a  small  price.  It  doesn't  hurt  for  large  rooms, 
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lessly  be  off  with  it,  to  be  on  with  a  newer  which  wiseacres  have  told  us  is 
better.  True,  love  can  come  from  appropinquity ;  it  were  foolish  not  to 
give  ourselves  the  chance  of  falling  in  love  with  the  right  masterpiece,  even 
though  we  have  only  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  right  one.  But  appropin- 
quity is  not  forcing;  it  is  merely  giving  our  instinct  a  fair  chance.  The 
result  of  forced  love  is  but  a  mariage  de  convenance,  which  is  a  lie  in  the 
face  of  God  and  Man. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  people  who  go  by  conviction  in  their  relation  to 
art  is  that  they  so  seldom  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  or  anywhere  near  it. 
They  pin  their  faith  upon  externals,  and  fail  to  grasp  the  true  gist  of  things. 
A  pair  of  consecutive  5ths  will  blind  them  to  the  deep  import  of  a  great 
composition ;  the  juxtaposition  of  two  colours  disapproved  of  by  a  drawing- 
master  will  hide  from  them  the  meaning  of  an  immortal  picture.  Because 
Richard  Strauss's  form  is  not  Mozart's,  they  will  see  no  form  at  all  in 
Strauss ;  and  because  of  a  square-cut  melody,  an  aria  by  Mozart  will 
seem  to  them  undramatic.  All  they  absorb  turns  to  prejudice ;  it  is  not 
assimilated  and  turned  to  instinct.  Their  bodily  eye  gazes  upon  the  Venus 
of  Milo,  but  all  their  inner  eye  sees  is  gammon  and  spinach. 

FORM   AGAIN. 

Wagner  once  wrote,  anent  musical  form,  that  all  the  traditional  forms 
of  instrumental  composition  derived  their  essential  principle  from  the 
Dance  —  from  the  first  use  to  which  instrumental  music  was  put  by  Man. 
Furthermore,  that  this  essential  principle  was  the  alternation  between 
contrasted  periods.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  the  sonata  form 
—  both  in  the  general  and  the  more  specific  senses  of  the  term.  Take 
the  form  in  its  more  specific  sense,  as  applied  to  the  first  movement  of 
sonatas,  symphonies,  string  quartets,  etc.,  etc.,  and  we  find  this  principle 
of  alternation  carried  out  and  exemplified  wholesale  and  retail. 
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The  regular  first  movement  of  a  symphony—  as  we  find  it  in  the  works 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart  —  falls  naturally  into  three  main  divisions  :  the  first 
part,  or  exposition ;  the  second  part,  or  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  themes 
exposed  in  the  first  are  more  or  less  elaborately  worked  out ;  and  the 
third  part,  or  recapitulation,  in  which  the  first  part  is  repeated,  if  with 
some  changes  of  detail,  especially  of  key. 

This  division  into  three  parts,  the  third  of  which  is  essentially  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first,  while  the  second  is  based  on  a  different  formal  scheme 
from  either,  and  thus  forms  a  certain  contrast  to  both,  is  plainly  derived 
from  a  much  simpler  type  of  form  :  from  the  Minuet,  which,  since  Haydn, 
can  stand  as  the  traditional,  regular  third  movement  of  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  Minuet  form  consists  of  a  first  part ;  a  second  part,  or  Trio, 
on  a  new  theme  and  generally  in  another  key ;  and  a  third  part,  which  is  a 
note-for-note  repetition  of  the  first,  the  Da  Capo.  It  is  evident  that  this 
form  comes  from  the  Dance,  as  the  Minuet  is  itself  a  dance  form. 

The  essential  difference  between  this  Minuet  form  and  the  form  of  the 
first  movement  of  a  symphony,  or  sonata,  is  that,  whereas  the  three  parts 
of  the  Minuet  present  an  alternation  between  two  contrasted  themes,  the 
first  movement  of  a  symphony  presents  a  similar  alternation  between  what 
may  be  called  two  different  musical  purposes:  between  exposition  and 
working-out.  But  the  alternation  —  as  expressed  by  the  formula  A —  B  — 
A  —  is  none  the  less  patent  in  both.  Thus  is  the  principle  of  alternation 
carried  out,  as  has  been  said  "in  wholesale." 

As  for  the  "  in  detail,"  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  first  and  third  parts 
of  a  symphonic  first  movement  to  find  a  similar  tripartite  subdivision. 
Only  here  the  essential  principle  is  no  longer  quite  that  of  alternation,  but 
rather  of  succession.  The  formula  is  no  longer  A  —  B  —  A,  but  A  —  B 
—  C ;  as  exemplified  in  the  succession  of  first  theme,  second  theme,  and 
conclusion-theme ;  but  the  law  of  division  into  three  contrasted  parts  still 
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holds  good.  The  cantilena  of  the  second  theme  is  regularly  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  more  vigourous  Allegro  of  the  first,  while  the  conclusion- 
theme  is  generally  of  a  different  character  from  either. 

Now,  taking  the  larger,  wholesale  divisions  of  the  movement,  with  the 
formula  A  —  B  —  A,  we  find  that  they  impart  to  the  whole  movement  a 
patent  character  of  symmetry.  The  first  part  and  the  recapitulation 
mutually  balance  each  other.  And  it  was  evidently  for  the  sake  of  carry- 
ing out  this  principle  of  balance,  or  counterpoise,  still  farther  that 
Beethoven  introduced  the  extendedly  developed  Coda,  to  counterbalance 
the  free  fantasia ;  making  it  virtually  a  second  free  fantasia,  as  the  reca- 
pitulation was  already  essentially  a  second  exposition.  The  formula  thus 
became  A — B — A  —  B' ;  the  first  and  third,  and  the  second  and  fourth 
parts  being  in  equilibrium.  Of  course  this  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the 
older  form  of  the  movement ;  but  it  carried  out  still  farther  the  principles 
of  alternation  and  of  equipoise. 

If  we  look  at  the  Rondo,— the  other  most  noteworthy  symphonic  form, 
—  we  find  the  same  tripartite  subdivision,  the  same  principles  of  alterna- 
tion and  equipoise  exemplified.  The  form,  in  its  most  regular  estate, 
presents  the  exposition  of  the  principal  theme,  followed  by  a  subsidiary ; 
then  comes  a  repetition  of  the  principal  theme,  followed  by  a  second  sub- 
sidiary. Here  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 
The  second  part  may  well  be  called  a  free  fantasia,  or  working-out  of  the 
thematic  material  exposed  in  the  first,  although  new  material  may  very 
well  be  introduced.  The  third  part  is  essentially  a  recapitulation  of  the 
first. 

Now,  if  we  change  the  nomenclature  a  little,  and  call  the  principal 
theme  of  the  Rondo  the  first  theme,  and  the  first  and  second  subsidiaries, 
second  theme  and  conclusion-theme  respectively,  we  find  that  the  only 
essential   difference  between   the  Rondo  form  and  that  of  the  first  move- 
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merit  of  a  symphony  is  that,  in  the  Rondo,  the  first  theme  is  repeated 
after  the  second,  whereas,  in  the  first  movement,  it  is  not.  The  principles 
of  alternation  and  equipoise  are  equally  well  exemplified  in  both.  And 
remember  that  both  these  principles  are  derived  from  the  Minuet,  that  is, 
from  the  Dance. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  Wagner  went  on  to  say  that  neither  the 
principles  of  alternation,  equipoise,  nor  symmetry  had  any  real  applica- 
tion in  the  Musical  Drama  ;  for  there  the  one  principle  of  continuous 
development  held  sway.  This  has  been  pretty  generally  recognized  since  ; 
I  need  say  no  more  about  it  here.  But,  leaving  the  Musical  Drama  out  of 
the  discussion,  I  now  wish  to  go  one  step  farther  than  Wagner,  and 
inquire  whether  the  principles  of  alternation,  symmetry,  and  equipoise 
have  any  natural  inherent  application  to  absolute,  that  is,  instrumental 
Music.  And,  as  a  first  step  in  this  inquiry,  I  may  be  permitted  to  postu- 
late, as  axiomatic,  that  the  fact  of  these  principles  having  been  derived 
from  the  first  use  to  which  instrumental  Music  was  put  by  Man,  from  the 
Dance,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  their  applicability,  or  inapplicability,  to 
instrumental  Music  which  has  severed  all  connection  with  the  Dance. 
Heredity  has  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter. 

To  begin  with,  the  principles  of  symmetry  and  equipoise  cannot  possibly 
have  any  musical  exemplification  without  the  principle  of  alternation.  So 
let  us,  for  the  moment,  leave  this  principle  of  alternation  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion, as  something  indispensable  to  the  exemplification  of  either  or  both 
of  the  two  others.  Let  us  confine  our  examination  to  the  principles  of 
equipoise  and  symmetry. 

Now,  both  these  principles  are  essentially  architectural ;  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  so-called  architectural  quality  of  Music,  of  the  saying  that 
"  Architecture  is  frozen  Music."  In  a  visual  art  like  Architecture,  which 
manifests   itself   in  space,  these  principles  have  evidently   a  natural,  in- 
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herent,  intrinsic  value.  The  eye  takes  in  the  whole,  say,  of  an  architect- 
ural facade  at  once  ;  and  can  so  appreciate  whether  it  is  symmetrical,  with 
its  corresponding  parts  in  equipoise,  or  not.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  theo- 
retically or  logically  necessary  for  a  facade  to  be  symmetrical,  with  its 
corresponding  parts  in  equipoise,  to  be  beautiful.  I  only  say  that,  as  the 
eye  can  grasp  these  qualities,  they  may  be  natural  elements  of  architectural 
beauty  —  for  they  are  elements  the  perception  of  which  is  easy,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  unavoidable. 

But  is  it  the  same  in  Music,  which  exists,  not  in  space  but  in  time,  and 
the  manifold  structural  relations  in  which  strike  the  ear,  not  simultane- 
ously, but  successively?  It  is  evident  that  our  perception  of  musical 
symmetry  or  equipoise  must  of  necessity  be  a  matter  of  memory ;  to 
recognize  the  balance  between  the  exposition  and  recapitulation  in  a 
symphonic  movement,  we  must  have  the  exposition  still  very  distinct  in 
our  consciousness,  so  that  we  can  compare  it  with  the  recapitulation.  For 
the  perception  of  symmetry  or  equipoise  is  always  a  matter  of  comparison  ; 
we  cannot  recognize  two  things  as  exactly  counterbalancing  each  other, 
unless  we  can  compare  them  together.  And,  in  Music,  our  opportunities 
for  such  comparison  are  but  slight  —  particularly  so,  compared  with  our 
opportunities  for  it  in  Architecture.  In  Music  there  is  no  juxtaposition, 
as  there  is  in  Architecture,  but  only  a  comparison  between  the  present  and 
the  absent ;  and  it  almost  stands  to  reason  that  exemplifications  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  symmetry  or  equipoise  cannot  be  so  striking,  so  surely  elements 
of  beauty,  in  Music  as  in  Architecture.  Indeed,  so  very  slight  is  the  per- 
ception of  them  in  Music, —  being  not  immediate  but  merely  reflective, — 
that  I  much  doubt  if  they  have  any  real,  intrinsic  value  in  the  art.  • 

Music  inherited  them  from  the  Dance,  in  which  they  may,  or  may  not 
have  had  some  real  value.  But,  in  music  that  has  cut  loose  from  all  prac- 
tical connection  with  the  Dance,  it  is  otherwise.     In  Music,  which  passes, 
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as  it  were,  in  review  before  the  ear,  and  the  relations  between  the  several 
successive  periods  of  which  are  not  grasped  simultaneously,  the  all-impor- 
tant element  is  neither  formal  symmetry  nor  equipoise  between  correspond- 
ing parts,  but  coherence  of  development.  And  this  coherence  can  be 
brought  about  without  symmetry,  equipoise,  or  even  alternation  of  any  sort. 
Not  that  alternation,  though  not  indispensable,  may  not  be  an  acceptable 
element ;  it  surely  can.  But  we  have  examples  enough  of  purely  con- 
tinuous development,  which  does  not  double,  hare-like,  upon  its  own 
course,  to  see  that  perfect  coherence  and  stoutness  of  structure  can  be 
achieved  without  it.  Alternation,  too,  can  be  unsymmetrical  and  out  of 
balance,  as  well  as  symmetrical  and  in  equipoise. 

It  seems  to  me,  upon  the  whole,  that  formal  symmetry,  and  the  equipoise 
of  corresponding  periods,  are  really  little  better  than  chimaeras  in  Music,  as 
far  as  regards  their  playing  any  normal  part  in  the  art.  Their  value  is 
merely  traditional,  and  has,  by  this  time,  become  no  better  than  a  conven- 
tion. 


"  The  Death  of  Tintagiles,"  Symphonic   Poem,  after   the    Drama 
of   Maurice  Maeterlinck       .     .     Charles  Martin  Loeffler. 

(Born  at  Miihlhausen-on-the-Rhine  on  Jan.  30,  1861 ;  still  living  in  Boston,  Mass.) 

La  Mort  de  Tintagiles  was  written  originally  as  a  symphonic  poem  with 

two  important  obbligato  parts  for  violes  d'amour  ;  *  in  this  form  it  was 

*The  viole  d'  amour  {viola  d'  amore)  belongs  to  the  now  almost  extinct  family  of  viols,  the  only  now 
current  surviving  member  of  which  is  one  form  of  the  double-bass;  many,  if  not  most,  modern  double-basses 
are  still  built  on  the  viol  model,  though  some  follow  the  violin  pattern.  The  viols  were  the  precursors  of  our 
modern  violin  family.  The  viole  d'amour  is  strung  over  the  bridge  with  seven  strings,  of  which  tne  lowest 
three  are  wound  with  silver  wire.  These  strings  are  tuned  as  follows:  D,  F-sharp,  A,  d,  f-sharp,  a,  d;  this 
makes  the  lowest  string  a  whole  tone  higher  than  the  lowest  of  the  ordinary  viola,  and  the  highest,  a  tone 
lower  than  the  E-string  of  the  violin.  In  unison  with  these  seven  strings,  there  are  seven  more,  of  wire, 
which  pass  under  the  finger-board  and  under  the  bridge ;  these  do  not  come  within  reach  of  the  player's  bow 
or  fingers,  but  vibrate  sympathetically  with  the  upper  set,  when  the  instrument  is  played.  This  peculiar  addi- 
tional vibration  gives  the  viole  d'amour  a  singularly  warm,  sensuous  tone.  The  latest  instance  of  its  use  in 
the  modem  orchestra,  before  this  symphonic  poem  of  Mr.  Loeffler's,  is  in  Meyerbeer's  Les  Huguenots ;  it 
has  an  important  obbligato  accompanying  Raoul's  air,  "Plus  blanche  que  la  blanche  Jiermine^  in  the  first  act. 
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brought  out  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  on  January 
8,  1898,  Mr.  Loeffler  and  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel  playing  the  two  viole  d'amour 
parts.     It  was  repeated  on  March  19  of  the  same  year. 

Since  then  the  composer  has  entirely  remodelled  the  score,  taking  out 
the  second  viole  d'amour  part,  and  reducing  the  remaining  one  to  such 
modest  proportions  that  the  composition  can  now  stand  as  a  purely 
orchestral  work.  It  has  also  been  almost  entirely  rescored.  The  present 
score  is  dated  September,  1900. 

In  its  present  shape,  La  Mort  de  Tintagiles  presents  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  sonata  form,  although  this  form  is  treated  with  great  poetic 
freedom.  Still  the  principles  of  exposition,  working-out,  and  recapitula- 
tion are  recognizably  exemplified.  From  a  poetico-dramatic  point  of  view, 
the  music  may  be  taken  as  depicting  a  struggle  between  two  opposing 
forces  —  say,  the  Queen  and  her  Handmaids,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tinta- 
giles and  Ygraine,  on  the  other ;  but  it  does  not  seek  to  follow  out  the 
drama,  scene  by  scene. 

This  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (of  which  the  third  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  1  oboe,  1  English-horn,  2  clarinets,  1  small  E-flat 
clarinet,  1  bass-clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trom- 
bones, 1  bass-tuba,  2  pairs  of  kettle-drums,  snare-drum,  bass-drum  and 
cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp,  1  viole  d'amour,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score 
bears  no  dedication. 

Symphony  No.  i.  in  C  minor,  Opus  68     .     .     .     Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 
This  symphony  was  first  played  in  public  at  Carlsruhe  on  November  4, 
1876  ;  it  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  the  symphony  concert  given  by  the 
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Harvard  Musical  Association  on  January  3,  1878.  Its  production  in  Ger- 
many marked  the  turning-point  in  the  composer's  reputation  ;  the  work 
placed  him  at  once  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame ;  it  was  even  dubbed  "  the 
tenth  symphony  "  by  some  enthusiasts  —  in  allusion  to  Beethoven's  nine. 

This  seems  somewhat  curious  now,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  character 
of  the  work ;  for  it  is  the  profoundest  of  all  Brahms's  orchestral  composi- 
tions, and  the  one  which  —  one  theme  in  the  last  movement  excepted  — 
has  in  it  the  fewest  elements  of  popularity.  But  his  other  symphonies 
were  not  written  then ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  profundity  and  what  must  then 
have  seemed  the  obscurity  of  some  portions  of  it,  the  true  greatness  of  this 
one  could  not  escape  recognition  from  the  musical  elite  of  the  world.  In 
it  the  great  composer  shows  himself  at  his  greatest,  as  also  in  his  most 
characteristic  vein. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  (£fn  poco  sostenuto 
in  C  minor,  6-8  time),  which  is  a  striking  example  of  the  modern  system  of 
orchestral  scoring,  as  contrasted  with  the  classical.  The  first  eight  meas- 
ures are  in  pure  four-part  writing,  scored  for  full  orchestra  (without  trom- 
bones). For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  us  call  the  four  parts  in  the  harmony 
by  their  generally  accepted  names  respectively, —  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass.  According  to  the  classical  system  of  scoring,  as  commonly  adopted 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  the  first  violins  would  have  played  the 
soprano,  the  second  violins  the  alto,  the  violas  the  tenor,  and  the  'celli  and 
double-basses  the  bass ;  the  wind  instruments  would  either  have  doubled 
some  of  these  parts  (in  the  unison  or  octave)  or  else  have  sustained  plain 
chords,  merely  adding  their  color  to  the  general  ensemble.     But  Brahms 
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here  disposes  his  orchestra  quite  differently :  he  gives  the  soprano  to  the 
first  and  second  violins  and  the  'celli,  letting  this  large  mass  of  stringed 
instruments  play  the  part  doubled  in  two  octaves  ;  he  divides  his  violas  and 
the  several  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  between  the  alto 
and  tenor  parts,  the  first  three  pairs  of  wind  instruments  doubling  them  an 
octave  higher  than  the  violas  and  bassoons  ;  the  bass  (which  is  here  a  long- 
sustained  pedal-C)  he  gives  to  the  double-basses,  double-bassoon,  and 
horns.  This  massing  together  of  a  large  body  of  instruments  of  one  char- 
acter upon  one  part,  and  of  correspondingly  large  masses  of  instruments  of 
another  character  upon  other  parts,  gives  the  orchestra  an  enormous 
power ;  no  such  volume  of  tone  could  have  been  got  from  the  same  orches- 
tra by  the  older  methods  of  scoring. 

The  exceedingly  chromatic  character  of  the  harmony  in  this  passage, 
bristling  as  it  does  with  dissonances,  makes  a  very  perfect  performance 
necessary,  if  it  is  to  sound  clear.  The  theme  it  is  based  on  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  figure  (running  on  the  component  notes  of  the  diminished 
7th  chord,  A-flat,  B-natural,  F,  A-flat  —  omitting  the  D)  of  which  we 
shall  hear  more  anon.  Indeed,  the  next  several  measures  of  the  intro- 
duction contain  much  that  reappears  in  the  body  of  the  movement.  After 
some  subtile  enharmonic  transitions,  the  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  outline  a 
figure  which  will  soon  be  recognized  as  characteristic  in  the  principal 
theme  of  the  ensuing  Allegro  ;  this  figure,  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  on 
the  notes  G  and  E-flat,  has  the  peculiarity  that,  of  itself,  it  indicates  no 
determinate  tonality ;  its  two  notes  may  stand  either  as  the  fundamental 
and  3d  of  the  chord  of  E-flat  major  or  as  the  3d  and  5th  of  the  chord  of 
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C  minor.  It  depends  upon  whether  there  is  an  accompanying  C  or  B-flat 
in  the  other  parts  to  determine  to  which  key  it  belongs.  Here  it  is  dis- 
tinctly in  C  minor.  The  four-part  chromatic  wail  of  the  opening  measures 
returns  ;  and  an  idyllic  phrase  in  the  oboe,  answered  by  the  'celli,  leads 
immediately  to  the  Allegro. 

The  Allegro  begins  with  four  introductory'measures  in  which  we  recog- 
nize the  first  part  of  the  chromatic  wail  of  the  slow  introduction,  now 
changed  to  a  strident  shriek,  almost  a  snarl ;  then  comes  the  first  theme, 
the  rising  arpeggio  figure  on  the  tonic  harmony  followed  by  a  descending 
arpeggio  on  the  dominant  harmony,  over  what  we  will  henceforth  call  the 
11  shriek-motive  "  in  the  bass.  The  second  phrase  of  the  theme  is  made  up 
of  the  threatening  A-flat,  B-natural,  F,  A-flat  we  have  already  heard  in  the 
introduction,  followed  by  the  same  enharmonic  transitions  as  there.  The 
development  which  ensues  consists  of  what  is  essentially  a  working-out  of 
these  four  figures  in  free  double  counterpoint,  further  variety  being  gained 
by  the  figures  themselves  being  taken,  now  motu  recto,  now  motu  contrario. 
A  modulation  to  the  relative  E-flat  major  ushers  in  the  second  theme  in 
the  oboe,  a  pathetic,  wailing  melody,  the  plastic  form  of  which  is,  it  must 
be  admitted,  rather  vague  ;  it  soon  takes  the  shape  of  short  calls  from  the 
wood-wind,  answered  by  the  horns.  The  sudden  entrance  of  the  conclu- 
sion-theme is  a  stroke  of  genius ;  just  as  the  second  theme  is  dying  away 
into  nothing,  the  violas  enter  with  a  sudden  descending  triplet  beginning 
on  G-flat,  against  a  chord  of  F,  A-natural,  C,  E-flat,  in  the  other  strings 
pizzicati.  This  utterly  unexpected  minor  9th  in  the  middle  of  the  harmony 
is  absolutely  blood-curdling.      Double-counterpoint  once  more  !  the  new 
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figure  is  worked  up  now  in  the  upper  voice,  now  in  the  bass,  against  an 
inversion  of  the  initial  one  of  the  first  theme,  finally  against  itself  in  imita- 
tion ;  a  short  climax  leads  to  the  double-bar  and  repeat,  and  with  these  to 
the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 

The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  exceedingly  elaborate ;  it  runs  wholly  on 
figures  taken  from  the  themes  announced  in  the  first  part,  treated  in  all  the 
forms  and  with  all  the  devices  of  single  and  double  counterpoint,  without 
an  irrelevant  episode.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  led  up  to  by  a 
long,  strenuous  climax,  and  differs  little  from  the  first  part,  save  in  the  tra- 
ditional changes  of  key  and  more  extended  development  of  some  portions. 
A  short  Coda,  poco  sostenuto,  closes  the  movement,  the  whole  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  stoutly-knit,  impassioned,  one  might  almost  say  inexorable, 
pieces  of  writing  Brahms  —  or  any  one  else,  for  that  matter  —  ever  put 
upon  paper. 

The  second  movement  {Andante  sostenuto,  in  E  major,  3-4  time)  contains 
the  development  of  a  serious,  profoundly  expressive  theme  in  a  rather  free 
form,  interspersed  with  other  cognate  motives  and  episodes  of  passage- 
work.  The  principal  theme  is  the  backbone  of  the  movement,  and  is 
treated  with  great  elaboration. 

The  third  movement  (Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  in  A-flat  major,  2-4 
time)  takes  the  place  of  the  traditional  Scherzo,  albeit  it  has  little  of  the 
scherzo  character.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  comprises  the  working- 
out  of  three  themes  in  contrasted  rhythms,  the  first  of  which  is  given  out 
by  the  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'celli. 
The  second  part  brings  in  a  new  theme  in  6-8  time,  the  rhythm  and  even 
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some  figures  of  which  reappear  in  the  third  part  in  conjunction  with  the 
first  three  themes.  The  character  of  the  movement  is  generally  cheerful 
and  pastoral. 

The  Finale  opens  with  an  introductory  Adagio  which  has  this  in  common 
with  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement,  that  in  it  we  find  pre- 
monitory suggestions  of  the  themes  of  the  main  body  of  the  movement. 
It  forms  a  free  dramatic  prelude.  With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo 
changes  to  Piu  anda?ite,  and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes 
in  all  Brahms.  Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn 
and  afterward  the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character 
of  which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation,  ac- 
cording to  the  instrument  that  plays  it ;  the  coloring  is '  enriched  by  the 
solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  composer's  brain, 
and  surmise  what  special  outside  source  his  inspiration  may  have  had ;  but 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful  episode  may  have  been 
suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine-horn,  as  it  awakens  the 
echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of  the  high  passes  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what  the  episode  recalls  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones  and  their  echoes.  A  short,  solemn, 
even  ecclesiastical  interruption  by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more 
thematic  importance.     As  the  horn-tones   gradually  die    away,    and   the 
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cloud-like  harmonies  in  the  strings  sink  lower  and  lower, —  like  mist  veil- 
ing the  landscape, —  an  impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo, 
ma  con  brio  (in  C  major,  4-4  time). 

The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us  mysterious  hints  at  what 
is  to  come ;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the  strings  the  most  joyous,  ex- 
uberant Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn  to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its 
phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by  sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into 
strains  from  the  similar  melody  in  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  ninth  sym- 
phony. One  cannot  call  it  plagiarism  :  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same 
thing.  This  melody  is  repeated  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  in  the  strings  ;  and  just  as  the  climax  is  reached  and  you 
expect  it  to  be  repeated  once  more  by  the  full  orchestra  in  resounding 
fortissimo,  its  first  section  is  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  a  new  theme,  and 
the  regular  Rondo-finale  begins,  and  is  carried  out  in  a  form  for  which 
Brahms  has  shown  a  peculiar  predilection.  In  this  rondo  all  the  themes 
hinted  at  in  the  introduction  are  introduced  and  developed,  together  with 
some  new  ones.  In  stoutness  of  structure  it  vies  with  the  first  movement, 
while  in  brilliancy  it  surpasses  it.  It  is  a  fitting  crown  to  a  symphony 
which,  as  a  whole,  represents  more  thought  and  work  than  would  go  to 
make  a  dozen  ordinary  ones.  This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2 
oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  trombones 
appear  in  the  Finale  only.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 
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GRIFFITH  HALL,  FRIDAY,  22  FEBRUARY 

J  420  Chestnut  Street.  4  P.M. 

Tenth  Concert  for  Young  People. 

H.  B.  KREHBIEL 

And    SOLOISTS    from   the   BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA. 

Oboe  and  English  Horn,  Mr.  Muller.  Bassoon,  Mr.  Litke. 

Clarinet,  Mr.  Metzger.  French  Horn,  Mr.  Hain. 

Piano,  Mr.  Max  Zach. 

Tickets,  $  I.  oo,  $1.25,  of  Miss  Harris,  Heppe's,  1115  Chestnut  Street,  on  and  after 

20  February. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  20  March,  Orchestra  of  twenty  members   of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.    Max  Zach,  Conductor. 

Saturday  Morning  Concerts  for  Young  People. 

t520    CHESTNUT    STREET. 

On  February  22  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  of  New  York,  will  review  the  study  of  the 
instruments,  and  talk  of  the  orchestra  as  a  whole.  A  wood-wind  quartet  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  assisted  by  Mr.  Max  Zach,  will  illustrate  for  him. 

At  the  last  concert  examples  of  the  musical  forms  studied  during  the  year  will  be 
played  by  twenty  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Zach  conducting. 
The  program  will  be  made  up  of  compositions  of  rare  historical  interest,  originally  written 
for  the  small  classic  orchestra. 

Friday  afternoon,  February  22,  Mr.  KrehbieL 
Wednesday  afternoon,  March  20,  Mr.  Zach's  Orchestral  Concert. 

ADMISSIONS,  $*.00. 
February  22  and  March  20,  $1.25. 

FIRST  AMERICAN  TOUR, 

MARCH-APRIL,    190  J. 


LEIPSIC  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA. 

HANS  WINDERSTEIN,  Conductor. 


CONCERT  DIRECTION:    NORMA  KNUPFEL, 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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The 

Burton   Holmes 

Lectures 

With  Illustrations  in  Color  and  Appropriate 

Motion  Pictures 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
FIVE  FRIDAY  EVENINGS,  beginning  March  I,  at  8.15 

The  Lectures  to  be  given  in  the  following  order:  — 

THE  EDGE  OF  CHINA 

Friday,  March  i 

MOKI  LAND 

Friday,  March  8 

PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Friday,  March   \  5 

THE  WONDERS  OF  THESSALY  AND 
THE  OLYMPIAN  GAMES 

Friday,  March  22 

OBERAMERGAU  IN   1900 

Friday,  March  29 

The  Sale  of  Course  Tickets  opens  Monday,  February  18,  at  9  a.m.,  at 
The  Heppe  Piano  Rooms,  1115  Chestnut  Street. 

Course  Ticket,  securing  to  the  holder  the  same  reserved  seat  at  each  of 
the  five  lectures  of  the  course,  $3.50,  $2.00,  and  $1.50,  according  to 
location. 

Single  Tickets,  $1.00,  75c,  and  50c,  will  be  on  sale  on  and  after  Mon- 
day, February  25,  at  9  a.m. 

Mail  Orders  addressed  to  Miss  Harris,  The  Heppe  Piano  Rooms,  11 15 
Chestnut  Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt. 
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BOStOn  ,       CARNEGIE    HALL, 

<-,  I  *  i  NEW  YORK. 

Symphony  * 
Orchestra 

fir.  WILHELfl   GERICKE,  Conductor. 


T         Twentieth  Season,  igoo-1901. 


Fifteenth  Season  in  New  York. 


FOURTH   CONCERT, 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY   21, 

AT  8.15. 


PROGRAMME. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  Overture  to  u  Fidelio,"  in  E  major,  Op.  72 

Franz  Liszt  -         -        Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  I,  in  E-flat  major 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler  "The  Death  of  Tintagiles"  (suggested  by 

the  Drama  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck), 
Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra  and  two 
Violes  d' Amour  obbligate. 

(The  Violes  d' Amour  by  Mr.  FRANZ  KNEISEL  and  Mr.  C.  M.  LOEFFLER.) 

Hector  Berlioz  Fantastic  Symphony,  No.  J,  in  C  major,  Op.  \6  A 

I.    DREAMS-PASSIONS: 

Largo  (C  minor)     ------  4-4 

Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai  (C  major)      4-4  (2-2) 
II.    A  BALL: 

Waltz  :  Allegro  non  troppo  (A  major)    -         -         3-8 

III.  SCENE  IN  THE  FIELDS: 

Adagio  (F  major)  -  -  6-8 

IV.  MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD: 

Allegretto  non  troppo  (G  minor  and  B-flat  major)  4-4  (2-2) 
V.    WALPURGISNIGHT'S  DREAM: 

Larghetto  (C  major)       -  4-4 

Allegro  (E-flat  major,  C  minor,  and  C  major)  6-8 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 


SOLOIST: 

.Miss  ADELE   AUS   DER   OHE. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 


For  the  Programme  of  the  Fourth  Matinee,  Saturday  afternoon, 

February  23,  see  page  21. 
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CHICAGO 


Overture  to  "Fidelio,"  in  E  major,  Opus  72. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  i6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 

Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,  opera  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Joseph 
Sonnleithner,  the  music  by  Beethoven,  was  first  brought  out  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  November  20,  1805.  The  libretto  was  adapted 
from  Jean-Nicolas  Bouilly's  Leonore,  ou  V amour  conjugal,  which  had  already 
been  twice  set  to  music :  first  by  Pierre  Gaveaux,  under  the  above  title, 
given  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris  on  February  19,  1798  ;  then  by  Fer- 
dinando  Paer,  as  Leonora,  ossia  P  amore  conjugate,  given  in  Dresden  on 
October  3,  1804.  Beethoven  wished  his  opera  to  be  called  Leonore ;  but  it 
was  never  given  otherwise  than  as  Fidelio.  At  its  first  performances  it  was 
preceded  by  the  overture  in  C  major  now  generally  known  as  the  overture 
to  Leonore  No.  2.  The  opera  was  withdrawn  after  the  third  performance. 
As  it  had  been  considered  too  long,  Beethoven  dropped  three  numbers  from 
the  score  and  gave  the  libretto  to  Stephen  Breuning,  who  reduced  it  to  two 
acts.  In  this  remodelled  version  the  opera  was  revived  at  the  Imperial 
Privat-Theater  in  Vienna  on  March  29,  1806,  with  the  overture  in  C  major 
now  generally  known  as  the  Leonore  No.  3.  It  was  again  withdrawn,  after 
the  second  performance.  It  was  to  have  been  given  in  Prag  in  1807,  for 
which  performance  Beethoven  wrote  a  new  overture,  probably  the  one  in  C 
major  now  generally  known  as  the  Leonore  No.  1,  opus  138  ;  but  the  per- 
formance never  came  off,  and  the  overture  did  not  see  the  light  until  years 
after  Beethoven's  death.  In  18 14  the  libretto  was  again  revised  by  Fried- 
rich  Treitschke  and  the  score  remodelled  by  the  composer.  In  this  last 
form  the  opera  was  again  revived  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theater  in  Vienna 
on  May  23,  18 14,  with  the  overture  in  E  major,  now  generally  known  as  the 
overture  to  Fidelio.     This  is  the  overture  played  at  this  concert. 


<A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  affords  quick 
relief  when  depressed,  or  weary  from  overwork,  worry,  insom- 
nia or  other  nerve-destroying  conditions. 

Imparts  new  life  and  vigor  to  brain  and  body. 
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It  begins  with  four  measures  of  Allegro,  based  on  the  initial  figure 
of  the  first  theme  of  the  principal  movement.  This  brisk  little  prelude 
is  followed  by  a  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E  major  (2-2  time),  based 
on  a  sighing  figure  in  the  wind  instruments,  interrupted  after  the  eighth 
measure  by  a  return  of  the  opening  Allegro.  The  main  body  of  the  over- 
ture, Allegro  in  E  major  (2-2  time),  opens  with  the  first  theme,  given  out  by 
the  second  horn  and  answered  by  the  clarinet  and  bassoon;  the  develop- 
ment is  exceedingly  brief  and  soon  makes  way  for  a  more  violent  first 
subsidiary  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  soon  appears  in  the 
dominant,  B  major ;  a  little  sigh  in  the  horns,  answered  by  nervous  figures 
in  the  strings.  This  is  followed  in  turn  by  some  fortissimo  subsidiary 
passage-work  in  the  full  orchestra  which  serves  as  a  conclusion-theme. 
The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  runs  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  which  soon 
comes  in  its  entirety  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part.  This 
is  quite  regular,  the  second  theme  coming  in  the  subdominant,  A  major 
The  development  of  the  con  elusion- theme  is,  however,  considerably  ex- 
tended and  leads  to  a  brief  return  of  the  introductory  Adagio,  which  is 
followed  by  a  long  and  brilliant  coda,  Presto  (2-2  time),  based  on  a  work- 
ing-up  of  the  first  theme  in  resounding  climax.  None  of  the  thematic 
material  of  this  overture  appears  in  the  opera.  The  overture  is  scored  for 
2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  2  trombones,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1,  in  E-flat  major  .     .     Franz  Liszt. 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  on  Oct.  22,  181 1 ;  died  at  Bayreuth 

on  July  31,  1886.) 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  this  concerto  was  by  Alide  Topp,  at 
an  afternoon  concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  & 
Haydn  Society,  on  May  9,  1868.  Since  then,  it  has  been  played  by  nearly 
all  the  great  pianists  who  have  visited  our  city. 

The  form  of  this  concerto  is  so  wholly  free  that  a  technical  analysis  of 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Like  most  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems,  the 
composition  presents  the  exposition  and  development  of  a  few  pregnant 
themes  which  undergo  many  modifications  of  tempo  and  rhythm.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Liszt's  style  to  take  three  or 
four  themes,  and  work  them  out  —  either  together  or  in  alternation  —  so 
changing  the  rhythm,  harmony,  and  modality  of  each  and  all  of  them  that 
their  whole  expressive  character  was  constantly  altered. 

In  this  concerto  we  find  four  leading  themes.  The  first  is  given  out  by 
the  strings  —  interrupted  by  resounding  chords  in  the  wind  instruments  — 
at  the  very  outset.  The  second  is  first  given  out  somewhat  later  (Quasi 
Adagio  in  B  major)  by  the  muted  'celli  and  double-basses,  and  then 
elaborately  worked  up  by  the  pianoforte.     (It  had  already  been  hinted  at 
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in  some  free  developments  on  a  melodic  phrase  by  the  solo  instrument ;  but 
only  appears  in  its  true  shape  when  given  out  by  the  muted  strings  as  an 
Adagio.)  The  third  comes  —  Allegretto  vivace  —  as  a  sort  of  scherzo  in  the 
strings,  each  phrase  being  followed  by  little  rhythmic  strokes  on  the 
triangle.  The  fourth,  which  is  rather  a  response  to  the  principal  phrase 
of  the  second  than  a  separate  theme  by  itself,  keeps  cropping  up  in  many 
parts  of  the  concerto  :  at  first  only  in  various  orchestral  instruments,  but 
later  in  the  pianoforte.  Still  a  fifth  theme  appears  in  the  strenuously 
worked-up  coda ;  but  not  until  all  but  the  first  have  been  exhausted.  It 
is  little  more  than  exuberant  passage-work. 

These  four  themes,  with  other  subsidiaries  derived  from  them,  are 
announced  and  worked  up  without  any  regard  to  traditional  musical  forms. 
The  development,  now  in  the  solo  instrument,  now  in  the  orchestra,  is 
constantly  interrupted  by  cadenzas.  Still  one  cannot  say  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  work  is  really  incoherent;  one  can  even  detect  a  certain 
division  of  the  composition  into  separate  movements  —  though  not  at  all 
on  traditional  lines.  To  indicate  the  principal  themes  themselves,  and 
their  various  transformations,  would  be  impossible  without  the  aid  of 
musical  notation. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes, 
2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  bassoons,  3  trombones,  1  pair 
of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  to  Henri  Litolif. 


"  The  Death  of  Tintagiles,"  Symphonic   Poem  after   the    Drama 
of   Maurice  Maeterlinck       ,     .     Charles  Martin  Loeffler. 

(Born  at  Miihlhausen-on-the-Rhine  on  Jan.  30,  1861 ;  still  living  in  Boston,  Mass.) 

La  Mort  de  Tintagiles  was  written  originally  as  a  symphonic  poem  with 
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two  important  obbligato  parts  for  violes  d'amour ;  *  in  this  form  it  was 
brought  out  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  on  January 
8,  1898,  Mr.  Loeffler  and  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel  playing  the  two  viole  d'amour 
parts.     It  was  repeated  on  March  19  of  the  same  year. 

Since  then  the  composer  has  entirely  remodelled  the  score,  taking  out 
the  second  viole  d'amour  part,  and  reducing  the  remaining  one  to  such 
modest  proportions  that  the  composition  can  now  stand  as  a  purely 
orchestral  work.  It  has  also  been  almost  entirely  rescored.  The  present 
score  is  dated  September,  1900. 

In  its  present  shape,  La  Mort  de  Tintagiles  presents  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  sonata  form,  although  this  form  is  treated  with  great  poetic 
freedom.  Still  the  principles  of  exposition,  working-out,  and  recapitula- 
tion are  recognizably  exemplified.  From  a  poetico-dramatic  point  of  view, 
the-  music  may  be  taken  as  depicting  a  struggle  between  two  opposing 
forces  —  say,  the  Queen  and  her  Handmaids,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tinta- 
giles and  Ygraine,  on  the  other ;  but  it  does  not  seek  to  follow  out  the 
drama,  scene  by  scene. 

This  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (of  which  the  third  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  1  oboe,  1  English-horn,  2  clarinets,  1  small  E-flat 
clarinet,  1  bass-clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trom- 
bones, 1  bass-tuba,  2  pairs  of  kettle-drums,  snare-drum,  bass-drum  and 
cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp,  1  viole  d'amour,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score 
bears  no  dedication. 

*The  viole  d'amour  (viola  d'  amore)  belongs  to  the  now  almost  extinct  family  of  viols,  the  only  now 
current  surviving  member  of  which  is  one  form  of  the  double-bass;  many,  if  not  most,  modern  double-basses 
are  still  built  on  the  viol  model,  though  some  follow  the  violin  pattern.  The  viols  were  the  precursors  of  our 
modern  violin  family.  The  viole  d'amour  is  strung  over  the  bridge  with  seven  strings,  of  which  tne  lowest 
three  are  wound  with  silver  wire.  These  strings  are  tuned  as  follows:  D,  F-sharp,  A,  d,  f-sharp,  a,  d ;  this 
makes  the  lowest  string  a  whole  tone  higher  than  the  lowest  of  the  ordinary  viola,  and  the  highest,  a  tone 
lower  than  the  E-string  of  the  violin.  In  unison  with  these  seven  strings,  there  are  seven  more,  of  wire, 
which  pass  under  the  finger-board  and  under  the  bridge ;  these  do  not  come  within  reach  of  the  player's  bow 
or  fingers,  but  vibrate  sympathetically  with  the  upper  set,  when  the  instrument  is  played.  This  peculiar  addi- 
tional vibration  gives  the  viole  d'amour  a  singularly  warm,  sensuous  tone.  The  latest  instance  of  its  use  in 
the  modern  orchestra,  before  this  symphonic  poem  of  Mr.  Loeffler' s,  is  in  Meyerbeer's  Les  Huguenots ;  it 
has  an  important  obbligato  accompanying  Raoul's  air,  "Plus  blanch*  que  la  blanclie  Jiermine"  in  the  first  act. 


♦   ♦ 


Steinertone .. 

CRAND  PIANOS. 


Unequalled  tone  production. 

Unexcelled  repetition,  grandest  tone,  and  absolute  control  of  the  hammer. 
Absence  of  feeling  of  the  hammer  release. 
A  noiseless  action. 

The  Steinertone  stands  unique,  and  is  the  greatest  of  all  grand  pianos. 
It  is  adapted  for  concert  and  ensemble  playing,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  as  an  instru- 
ment for  home  use. 

By  all  means  examine  the  Steinertone  before  you  buy  another  piano. 
Prices  are  in  keeping  with  the  grade  of  the  instrument. 

130  FIFTH  AVENUE,  corner  of  18th  Street,     -  NEW  YORK. 
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Fantastic  Symphony,  No.  i,  in  C  major,  Opus  i6a.     Hector  Berlioz. 

(Born   at  la   Cote-Saint- Andre,   Isere,    France,  on   Dec.    n,    1803;  died   in    Paris   on 

March  9,  1869.) 

This  symphony  forms  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled  Episode  de  la  vie 
d'un  artiste  (Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist),  the  second  part  of  which  is 
the  lyric  monodrama,  L6H0,  ou  le  retour  a  la  vie  (Lelio ;  or,  The  Return  to 
Life).  Berlioz  has  published  the  following  preface  to  the  full  score  of  the 
symphony :  — 

PROGRAMME 

OF  THE   SYMPHONY. 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination  poisons  himself  with 
opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too  weak  to  result  in  death, 
plunges  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  accompanied  by  the  strangest  visions,  during  which  his 
sensations,  sentiments,  and  recollections  are  translated  in  his  sick  brain  into  musical 
thoughts  and  images.  The  beloved  woman  herself  has  become  for  him  a  melody,. like  a 
fixed  idea  which  he  finds  and  hears  everywhere. 

Part  I. 

DREAMS,   PASSIONS. 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul,  that  vague  of  the  passions,  those  moments  of 
causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which  he  experienced  before  seeing  her  whom  he  loves  ; 
then  the  volcanic  love  with  which  she  suddenly  inspired  him,  his  moments  of  delirious 
anguish,  of  jealous  fury,  his  returns  to  loving  tenderness,  and  his  religious  consolations. 

Part  II. 

A   BALL. 

He  sees  his  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliant  fete. 

Part  III. 

SCENE   IN   THE    FIELDS. 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he  hears  two  shepherds  playing  a  Ranz-des-vaches 
in  alternate  dialogue;  this  pastbral  duet,  the  scene  around  him,  the  light  rustling  of  the 
trees  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze,  some  hopes  he  has  recently  conceived,  all  combine  to 
restore  an  unwonted  calm  to  his  heart  and  to  impart  a  more  cheerful  coloring  to  his 
thoughts ;  but  she  appears  once  more,  his  heart  stops  beating,  he  is  agitated  with  painful 
presentiments ;  if  she  were  to  betray  him  1  .  .  .  One  of  the  shepherds  resumes  his  artless 
melody,  the  other  no  longer  answers  him.  The  sun  sets  .  .  .  the  sound  of  distant  thunder 
.  .  .  solitude  .  .  .  silence.  .  .  . 

Part  IV. 

MARCH   TO   THE   SCAFFOLD. 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  and  led  to 
execution.  The  procession  advances  to  the  tones  of  a  march  which  is  now  sombre  and 
wild,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in  which  the  dull  sound  of  the  tread  of  heavy  feet  follows 
without  transition  upon  the  most  resounding  outbursts.  At  the  end,  the  fixed  idea  reap- 
pears for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love-thought  interrupted  by  the  fatal  stroke. 

Part  V. 
walpurgisnight's  dream. 

He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  Sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group  of  ghosts, 
magicians,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  who  have  come  together  for  his  obsequies.  He 
hears  strange  noises,  groans,  ringing  laughter,  shrieks  to  which  other  shrieks  seem  to 
reply.  The  beloved  melody  again  reappears  ;  but  it  has  lost  its  noble  and  timid  character; 
it  has  become  an  ignoble,  trivial,  and  grotesque  dance-tune ;  it  is  she  who  comes  to  the 
witches'  Sabbath.  .  .  .  Howlings  of  joy  at  her  arrival  .  .  .  she  takes  part  in  the  diabolic 
orgy.  .  .  .  Funeral  knells,  burlesque  parody  on  the  Dies  irae.  Witches'  dance.  The 
witches'  danceand  the  Dies  irae  together. 
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In  a  preamble  to  this  programme,  relating  mostly  to  some  details  of 
stage-setting  when  the  Episode  de  la  vie  d'un  artiste  is  given  entire,  Berlioz 
also  writes :  "  If  the  symphony  is  played  separately  at  a  concert,  .  .  .  the 
programme  does  not  absolutely  need  to  be  distributed  among  the  audience, 
and  only  the  titles  of  the  five  movements  need  be  printed,  as  the  sym- 
phony can  offer  by  itself  (the  composer  hopes)  a  musical  interest  indepen- 
dent of  all  dramatic  intention." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Largo  in  C  minor 
(4-4  time).  Two  measures  of  soft  preluding  lead  to  a  plaintive  theme, 
given  out  pianissimo  by  the  muted  strings.  This  is  followed  by  some  more 
lively  running  passage-work  in  the  strings  (without  mutes)  against  repeated 
triplets  in  the  horns  and  bassoons,  leading  to  another  broad  melodious 
phrase,  sung  by  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  horn  in  octaves  (the  high  E  in  the 
middle  of  each  figure  being  reinforced  by  the  viol-ins),  against  repeated 
triplets  in  the  other  wood-wind  and  rising  arpeggj  in  the  violas  and  'celli. 
This  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  first  sighing  theme  by  the  violins  in 
octaves  over  a  bass  and  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  other  strings,  with 
running  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  flute  and  clarinet ;  this  period,  like 
the  first  one,  becomes  melodically  more  and  more  vague,  ending  at  last 
with  a  long  organ-point  on  A-flat,  over  which  the  horns  give  out  disjointed 
scraps  of  melodic  phrases  againt  rambling  arpeggj  in  the  muted  violins, 
pizzicato  notes  in  the  violas,  and  mysterious  harmonies  in  the  flutes  and 
clarinets. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai  in 
C  major  (4-4,  really  2-2  time),  begins  suddenly  with  loud  exclamations 
from  the  full  orchestra,  answered  each  time  by  a  pianissimo  echo,  and  fol- 
lowed by  some  soft  chords  and  rustling  pianissimo  harmonies  leading  to 
a  full  cadence  in  C  major.  Then  comes  the  first  theme  of  the  movement, 
the  Fixed  Idea  or  melodic  image  of  the  beloved  woman  of  the  dream  ;  it 
is  given  out  by  the  first  violins  and  flute  in  unison,  wholly  without  accom- 
paniment at  first,  but  soon  accompanied  with  quickly  repeated  staccato 
chords  in  the  other  strings,  expressive  of  the  more  and  more  hurried  heart- 
beats of  the  hero  of  the  symphony. 

This  Fixed  Idea  is  a  curious  example  of  melodic  structure :  the  time, 
although  marked  as  4-4  in  the  score,  is  really  alia  breve,  with  two  beats  to 
the  measure ;  the  theme  is  forty-one  measures  long  (counting  one  meas- 
ure rest  at  the  end) ;  its  component  phrases  are :  8  measures,  7  measures, 
8  measures,  8  measures,  10  measures.  Now  this  melody  is  built  up  on 
the  scheme  of  an  ideal  4-2  time, —  in  the  same  sense  that  the  melody  of 
a  Strauss  waltz  is  in  an  ideal  12-4  time,  four  measures  of  the  written  3-4 
time  going  to  make  up  one  measure  of  the  ideal  rhythm, —  consisting  of 
phrases  4,  3J,  4,  4,  and  5  measures  respectively  ;  thus  it  would  be  the 
regular,  traditional  theme  of  sixteen  measures'  length,  with  an  irregular 
closing  phrase  of  five  measures  appended,  were  it  not  for  the  missing  half- 
measure  (two  beats)  in  kthe  second  phrase.     This  missing  half-measure 
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should  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  second  phrase,  to  make  the  structure 
quite  regular;  the  third  phrase  really  begins  half  a  measure  too  soon, 
producing  an  effect  very  like  that  we  hear  from  some  rhythmically  obtuse 
singers  who  forget  to  give  the  full  value  of  the  rests  at  the  end  of  a  phrase, 
and  go  on  to  the  next  one  before  the  proper  time.  This  rhythmical 
irregularity  was  evidently  counted  on  by  Berlioz,  and  the  beginning  the 
third  phrase  two  beats  too  soon  intended  to  give  the  impression  of  breath- 
less excitement,  so  to  speak,  and  of  hurry.  I  mention  this  particularly 
because  the  place  is  the  one  in  all  of  Berlioz's  works  where  one  might  be 
most  tempted  to  think  the  composer  had  made  an  inadvertent  mistake  in 
writing ;  the  more  so  because  the  whole  structure  of  this  melody  is  particu- 
larly clear,  simple,  and  rhythmically  definite,  and  the  irregularity  is  in  no 
way  veiled,  but  strikes  the  ear  at  once ;  also  the  manner  of  writing,  two 
measures  of  the  written  2-2  time  being  equal  to  one  of  the  ideal  4-2  time, 
might  suggest  that  the  composer  had  overlooked  an  irregularity ;  for  the 
absence  of  a  whole  measure  (in  2-2)  would  not  catch  the  eye  and  the  atten- 
tion so  easily  as  a  missing  half-measure  (in  4-2)  would.  Still  the  "  emo- 
tional "  explanation  of  the  irregularity  seems  quite  sufficient  to  lead  one 
to  conclude  that  Berlioz  made  no  mistake  here,  but  wrote  what  he  meant 
to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  irregularity  of  the  (ideal)  five-measure  phrase 
at  the  end  is  of  quite  a  different  sort ;  the  hold  over  one  of  the  beats  just 
preceding  the  cadence  and  the  very  structure  of  the  phrase  itself  com- 
pletely cover  up  the  irregularity,  and  the  ear  is  in  no  wise  surprised.  The 
Fixed  Idea,  thus  given  out  by  the  violins  and  flute,  and  accompanied  by  the 
more  and  more  rapid  pulsating  heart-beats  in  the  other  strings,  is  followed 
by  a  transitional  subsidiary  period  in  which  loud  exclamations  in  the  full 
orchestra  and  rushing  passages  in  the  strings,  flutes,  and  clarinets  alternate 
with  soft  reminiscences  of  figures  from  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind 
and  horns  to  slower  and  fainter  "  heart-beats  "  in  the  lower  strings.     A 
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/MeW    English     SongS  by  Eminent  Writers. 

Slave  Song,         ......  By  Teresa  del  Riego. 

Violets,     .  .  .  .  .  .•  .  '«  Ellen  Wright. 

When  Butterflies  return,        ....  "  Landon  Ronald. 

A  Wild  Rose,      ....'..  "  F.  Corbett. 

At  Last,  )  The  greatest  sacred  songs  )  .,  c  A  „TTT:.T   T  TT^T  „ 

The  Hope  of  the  Ages,  \  of  the  season,  \  Samuel  Liddle' 

The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes,    ...  "  Frank  Lambert. 

irToSJe?ty0fS"g0'[  •  •  »  C  V.  STANF0ED. 

r„8otXp8yD^Qar<,en1  •  "A.SoMERvEL, 

In  Summer  Time,  )  „  E   German 

Love  the  Pedlar,    \      '  '  jl.  merman. 

Each  song  published  in  more  than  one  key. 
BOOSEY  &   COMPANY,  9  East  17th  Street,  New  York  Citg. 
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short  climax,  ending  with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant  (G  major),  leads 
to  the  announcement  of  the  second  theme. 

Here  we  come  upon  another  peculiarity  :  only  the  antithesis  of  this 
theme  is  new,  its  thesis  being  identical  with  the  opening  figure  of  the 
first  theme,  or  Fixed  Idea.  This  new  antithesis  —  which  reminds  one 
melodically  of  the  theme  of  the  orchestral  prelude  to  Schumann's  Paradies 
und  die  Peri — constantly  interrupts  what  might  seem  like  tentative  repeti- 
tions of  the  Fixed  Idea  with  passionate  outbursts  suggestive  of  the  dream- 
ing hero's  being  in  such  a  state  of  passionate  frenzy  as  to  find  the  thought 
of  his  beloved  unendurable.  The  development  of  this  second  theme  is 
exceedingly  brief,  almost  defective ;  it  brings  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment to  a  close  on  the  dominant ;  this  part  is  then  repeated.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  more  strictly  accurate  to  call  the  second  theme  a  conclu- 
sion-theme, and  to  say  that  there  was  no  second  theme  at  all.  It  should 
be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  the  melodic  character  of  the  Fixed  Idea 
partakes  at  once  of  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  first  theme  and  of 
a  second  theme ;  its  brisk  tempo  savors  of  the  former,  while  its  smoothly 
flowing  ca?itilena  reminds  one  of  the  latter.  It  may  really  be  said  to  do 
duty  for  both. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  with  some  serial  developments  on  the  first 
figure  of  the  Fixed  Idea  in  the  violas,  'celli,  and  double-basses,  against 
a  counter-figure  in  the  wood-wind,  taken  from  another  part  of  the  same 
theme,  and  a  sustained  tremolo  on  G,  then  on  D,  in  the  violins.  This  is 
followed  by  fragments  of  the  second  (or  conclusion)  theme,  first  in  the 
wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  leading  to  an  episodic  series  of  rising  and 
falling,  chromatic  passages  in  all  the  strings  against  occasional  loud  ex- 
clamations in  unison  and  octaves  from  the  wood-wind  and  horns.  This 
climax  leads  to  three  measures'  rest,  after  which  a  horn  softly  sounds 
a  long-sustained  D,  a  little  fluttering  begins  in  the  second  violins,  then  in 
the  first,  then  in  all  the  strings,  and  to  this  accompaniment  the  flute,  clari- 
net, and  bassoon  (in  double  octaves)  sing  the  whole  of  the  Fixed  Idea  in 
G  major ;  this  repetition  of  the  principal  theme  is  in  so  unchanged  a  shape 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  free  episode  in  the  midst  of  the  free  fantasia. 
After  it,  the  working-out  proceeds  once  more,  the  character  of  the  writing 
vacillating  between  the  passionate  and  the  mournfully  pathetic,  at  last 
settling  down  to  a  long  climax  in  which  the  initial  figure  of  the  Fixed  Idea 
is  worked  up  in  canonical  imitations  by  the  lower  strings  against  synco- 
pated chords  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  tremulous  triplets  in  the  first 
violins,  and  counter-phrases  in  the  oboe  which  have  at  first  somewhat  the 
character  of  mournful  recitative,  but  soon  assume  the  shape  of  figures  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  Fixed  Idea  itself.  This  long  chromatic  and  contra- 
puntal climax  leads  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

The  third  part  begins  regularly  with  a  resounding,  triumphant,  fortissimo 
return  of  the  Fixed  Idea  in  the  tonic,  C  major,  given  out  in  full  harmony 
and  with  some  slight  rhythmic  changes  by  the  lower  strings   and  all  the 
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brass,  the  violins  playing  a  brilliant,  almost  frenetic  figural  variation  in 
eighth-notes.  Berlioz's  third  parts  are  almost  always  irregular  and  de- 
fective in  form;  and  here,  as  soon  as  he  has  carried  through  his  first 
theme  in  this  brilliant  fashion,  he  skips  immediately  to  the  coda.  This 
begins  with  a  short  climax  of  passage-work,  followed  by  a  quieter,  almost 
pastoral  episode  of  imitations  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  Fixed  Idea  in  the 
flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet ;  then  the  climax  is  repeated,  leading  to  just  such 
crashing  chords  and  softer  "responses  as  the  movement  began  with,  followed 
by  a  pianissimo  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  the  Fixed  Idea  in  the  first 
violins  over  soft,  sustained  harmonies  in  the  other  strings,  the  movement 
ending  pianissimo  e  religiosamente  with  long-held  chords  in  the  strings, 
wood-wind,  and  horns. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  cornets,  2 
trumpets,  4  horns,  4  bassoons,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums  and  the  usual  strings. 
The  second  movement,  Valse :  Allegro  non  troppo  in  A  major  (3-8  time), 
takes  the  place  of  the  scherzo  in  the  symphony.  It  begins  with  a  short 
introduction  (in  the  same  time  and  tempo  as  the  rest  of  the  movement), 
opening  with  soft  rustling  harmonies  in  A  minor  in  the  violins  and  violas, 
beneath  which  the  'celli  and  double-basses  outline  a  rising  and  falling 
arPeggi°  figure,  the  harps  throwing  out  scintillating  ascending  arpeggj 
after  every  phrase.  This  development  goes  on  crescendo  until  loud  chords 
in  the  full  orchestra  and  descending  scales  in  6ths  in  the  harps,  flutes,  and 
oboe  lead  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement. 

This  begins  with  a  graceful  waltz-melody  in  A  major  in  the  first  violins, 
over  the  conventional  waltz  accompaniment  in  the  other  strings,  the  har- 
mony becoming  more  sustained  and  enriched  with  bright  arpeggj  in  the 
harps  with  the  antithesis  of  the  theme.  Then  follows  an  episodic  passage, 
bright  passage-work  in  the  higher  strings,  deft  canonical  imitations  be- 
tween the  first  violins  and  'celli  against pizzicati  in  the  second  violins  and 
violas,  and  little  calls  in  the  flute  and  clarinet,  answered  by  the  horns,  etc., 
until  the  thesis  of  the  waltz-theme  returns  in  the  first  violins  to  an  accom- 
paniment in  which  all  Berlioz's  fanciful  ingenuity  shows  itself ;  the  three 
beats  of  every  measure  of  the  waltz  rhythm  are  thus  played :  the  first  beat 
by  the  strings,  the  second  by  the  harps,  and  the  third  by  the  wood-wind 
and  horns.  A  short  transitional  passage  leads  to  what  is  really  the  trio 
of  the  movement  (in  F  major).  Over  rustling  tremolos  in  the  violins  and 
violas,  and  a  "  heart-beating  "  bass  in  the  basses,  the  flute  and  oboe  (after- 
wards flute  and  clarinet)  sing  the  Fixed  Idea  in  waltz  rhythm.  As  the  de- 
velopment of  this  theme  goes  on,  the  violins  begin  weaving  in  phrases  from 
the  waltz-theme  as  a  contrapuntal  accompaniment ;  a  short  transitional 
passage  leads  back  to  A  major,  in  which  key  the  waltz  is  repeated  over  a 
tonic  organ-point  in  the  basses,  the  melody  being  in  the  second  violins, 
violas,  and  first  'celli,  against  sharply  repeated  chords  in  the  wood-wind  on 
the  first  beat  of  every  measure,  and  little  ornamental  turns  in  the  first  vio- 
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lins.  With  the  antithesis  the  melody  passes  into  the  violins  against  a 
moving  pizzicato  bass,  repeated  chords  in  the  wind,  and  brilliant  arpeggj 
in  the  harps.  The  further  development  is  virtually  the  same  as  in  the 
first  part  of  the  movement,  save  in  the  matter  of  orchestration,  and  leads 
to  one  more  repetition  of  the  waltz-theme  in  the  wood-wind  —  then  in  the 
wood- wind  and  harps  —  against  a  simple  accompaniment  in  the  strings. 
A  brilliant  coda,  piu  animato,  on  a  new  figure  and  counter-figure  brings  the 
movement  to  a  whirling  close. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (the  second  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  4  horns,  2  harps,  and  the  usual 
strings.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  movement  without  bassoons  known  in 
modern  symphonic  writing. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  in  F  major  (6-8  time),  opens  with  an  imi- 
tative pastoral  dialogue  between  the  oboe  (behind  the  stage)  and  the 
English- horn  (in  the  orchestra),  at  first  entirely  without  accompaniment, 
then  over  soft  rustling  harmonies  in  the  violas  divise.  All  this  is  purely 
introductory ;  it  is  followed  by  the  principal  theme  of  the  movement,  a 
suave  melody  sung  at  first  in  unison,  then  in  3rds,  by  the  violins  and  flutes, 
very  sparingly  accompanied  with  a  few  pizzicato  chords  here  and  there,  by 
a  brief  ascending  phrase  in  the  higher  register  of  the  clarinet,  and  an  occa- 
sional sigh  in  the  clarinet  and  horn,  until  in  the  last  measures  the  whole  or- 
chestra comes  in  in  full  harmony.  Next  follows  the  sighing  second  theme, 
chromatic  figures  in  the  wood-wind,  answered  by  sweeter  and  more  repose- 
ful passages  in  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  and  the  development  of  a  figure 
already  heard  in  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  A  modulation  to 
the  dominant  (C  major)  brings  a  return  of  the  principal  theme,  now  sung 
by  the  violas,  'celli,  and  bassoons  in  unison  against  a  rapid  figuration  in 
the  first  violins  and  soft  calls  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns.  The  develop- 
ment becomes  more  and  more  passionate,  and  leads  at  last  to  a  storm 
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episode :  a  threatening  phrase  in  the  basses  and  bassoons  beneath  a  close 
tremolo  in  the  other  strings,  interrupted  ever  and  anon  by  sporadic  reap- 
pearances of  fragments  of  the  Fixed  Idea  in  the  flute  and  oboe.  After  the 
storm  has  subsided,  an  ascending  scale  in  3rds  in  the  flutes  and  oboes, 
ending  with  a  reposeful  cadence  in  full  harmony,  leads  to  a  contrapuntal 
running  passage  in  the  second  violins  and  violas  pizzicati,  against  which 
the  clarinet  softly  sings  phrases  from  the  principal  theme,  answered  by 
gentle  echoes  in  the  flute  and  first  violins,  and  leading  to  a  repetition  of 
the  theme  in  its  integrity  in  C  major  by  the  second  violins  over  rustling 
chords  in  the  lower  strings,  the  wood-wind  and  horn  now  playing  a  new 
counter-theme,  and  the  first  violins  throwing  a  network  of  elaborate  figural 
embroidery  over  the  whole.  Just  before  the  end  of  the  melody  the  devel- 
opment becomes  more  passionate  and  energetic,  but  soon  the  wood-wind, 
and  then  the  strings,  lead  back  to  the  regular  closing  cadence  of  the  theme 
in  full  harmony.  Then  comes  the  coda  of  the  movement,  in  which  the 
first  measures  of  the  principal  theme  are  worked  up  in  canonical  imitation 
in  the  strings  against  similar  imitations  on  the  first  figure  of  the  Fixed  Idea 
in  the  wood-wind,  the  flute  soon  coming  in  with  little  bird-like  calls  in 
triplets,  answered  canonically  by  the  'celli  and  double-basses.  A  reap- 
pearance of  a  figure  from  the  second  theme  leads  to  a  decrescendo  and  at 
last  to  total  silence.  Then  the  English-horn  once  more  takes  up  its  part  in 
the  little  pastoral  dialogue  with  which  the  movement  opened ;  but,  instead 
of  being  answered  by  the  oboe,  its  fragments  of  phrases  are  only  answered 
by  dull  rolls  of  distant  thunder  in  the  kettle-drums  playing  in  full  harmony. 
A  mournful  sigh  in  all  the  strings  against  a  sustained  note  in  the  horn  ends 
the  movement. 

The  movement  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes  (the  second  of  which  is  in- 
terchangeable with  English-horn),  2  clarinets,  4  horns,  4  bassoons,  4  ket- 
tle-drums (each  one  of  which  is  played  by  a  separate  player),  and  the  usual 
strings. 

Mr.  Asa  Howard  Geeding,  whose  concert  work  has  made  him  well 
known    throughout    the    middle    West,     this    season    entered    upon 

his  fifth  year  as  teacher  of  voice  in  the  Na- 
tional Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Geeding  has  selected  for  this  season's 
recitals  the  new  songs  :  "  Gae  to  Sleep,"  by 
William  Arms  Fisher,  and  "  The  Moon's  Lul- 
laby," by  C.  S.  Burnham.  He  sings  J.  C. 
Bartlett's  successful  song,  "A  Dream,"  and 
is  using,  in  teaching,  J.  C.  Macy's  new  song, 
"Dear  Little  Heart,"  and  Dr.  Jules  Jordan's 
churchly  song,  "  Pie  Jesu."  The  above  songs 
and  the  successful  compositions  of  all  com- 
posers are  carried  in  stock  —  as  well  as  orchestral  and  opera  scores  — 
by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  45 1  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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The  fourth  movement,  Allegretto  non  troppo  in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  opens 
pianissimo  with  fitful  rumblings  in  the  kettle-drums  and  basses  pizzicati  — 
the  double-basses  being  divided  in  four  parts  —  interrupted  by  unearthly 
calls  on  the  stopped  horns  and  other  wind  instruments ;  this  preluding  goes 
on  crescendo  until  the  first  theme  sets  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  alone, 
the  four  bassoons  soon  coming  in,  however,  with  a  weird  counter-theme, 
Then  the  theme  passes  into  the  violins  in  octaves  against  a  contrapuntal 
bass  in  the  other  strings  and  an  incessant  rumbling  in  the  kettle-drums,  the 
full  orchestra  coming  in  with  loud  exclamations  between  the  phrases.  This 
is  followed  by  a  working-up  of  the  theme  in  contrary  motion  in  the  strings 
pizzicati  against  running  counterpoint  in  the  bassoons,  leading  to  a  grand 
outburst  of  the  heroic  second  theme  in  B-flat  major  in  all  the  wind.  After 
the  first  part  (thesis)  of  the  second  theme  comes  a  repeat  leading  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  movement ;  when  this  repeat  has  been  made,  we  pass 
on  to  the  antithesis,  which  is  followed  by  a  resounding  reappearance  of  the 
whole  theme  in  the  full  orchestra. 

As  a  point  in  instrumentation,  the  effect  in  this  second  march-theme  of 
the  long-sustained  low  "pedal"  B-flats  in  the  third  trombone  is  peculiarly 
striking.  Then  comes  a  sort  of  free  fantasia  in  which  the  first  theme  is 
worked  out  with  enormous  sonority  by  the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  a 
more  hurried  episodic  passage  in  which  some  of  the  harmonic  progressions 
are  so  strange  that  the  composer  thought  it  necessary  at  one  point  to  add 
a  foot-note  to  the  effect  that  "There  is  no  misprint  here!"  This  stren- 
uous climax  is  cut  short  at  its  apex  by  a  sudden  reappearance  of  the  first 
phrase  of  the  Fixed  Idea,  given  out  pianissimo  by  the  clarinet,  and  cut  short 
in  its  turn  by  a  crash  of  the  full  orchestra,  answered  by  fortissimo  rolls  on 
kettle-drums  and  snare-drums  and  roaring  G  major  chords  in  the  full  or- 
chestra. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  4  horns,  2  cor- 
nets, 2  trumpets,  4  bassoons,  3  trombones,  2  ophicleides  (or  bass-tubas),  2 
pair  of  kettle-drums,  snare-drum,  big-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual 
strings.  There  is  a  note  in  the  score  to  the  effect  that  "  In  this  movement 
the  wind  instruments  may  be  doubled." 

The  fifth  movement  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Larghetto  in  C  major 
(4-4  time),  full  of  the  weirdest  effects,  and  leading  to  a  short  Allegro  in  the 
same  key  (6-8  time)  in  which  the  clarinet  softly  gives  out  the  Fixed  Idea  in 
the  "  rhythm  of  an  ignoble  dance-tune  "  to  an  accompaniment  in  the  kettle- 
drums and  big-drum.  This  is  answered  by  the  wildest  shrieks  from  the 
full  orchestra  in  E-flat  major  (1-1  time),  leading  to  another  Allegro  in  E-flat 
major  (6-8  time),  in  which  the  E-flat  clarinet,  soon  doubled  in  the  octave 
by  the  piccolo-flute,  gives  out  the  "  dishonored  "  Fixed  Idea  to  a  jiggy  ac- 
companiment in  the  oboes  and  clarinet,  the  bassoons  coming  in  after  a 
while  with  grunting  arpeggj,  and  the  scoring  getting  gradually  fuller,  until 
a  frenetic  transitional  passage  leads  to  a  sort  of  recitative  in  the  basses 
and  bassoons,  which  in  its  turn  introduces  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment, Allegro  in  C  minor  (6-8  time). 
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Great  bells  toll  loudly  on  the  notes  C  and  G;  the  violas  make  two  ten- 
tative bites  at  the  theme  of  the  Witches'  Dance,  but  are  cut  short  each 
time  by  a  snarl  from  the  trombones  and  strings.     Then  the  bassoons  and 
ophicleides   begin  intoning  the  solemn  chaunt  of  the  Dies  irae  in  grim 
octaves  ;  the  first  verse  of  the  chaunt,  given  out  in  dotted  half-notes,  is  then 
parodied  by  the  horns  and  trombones  in  dotted  quarter-notes  in  3rds,  and 
then  in  a  still  quicker  rhythm  by  the  wood-wind  and  higher  strings  pizzicati. 
The  other  verses  of  the  chaunt  are  given  out  and  parodied  in  the  same 
fashion,  the  great  bells  keeping  up  their  tolling  the  while.     A  short  transi- 
tional passage  in  which  the  theme  of  the  coming  Witches'  Dance  is  hinted 
at  leads  to  the  dance  itself,  a  fugue  in  C  major  (which,  Schumann  said, 
Berlioz  "  need  not  have  been  so  modest  as  to  call  zfugato."),  in  the  course 
of  the  development  of  which  a  curious  and  persistently  recurring  counter 
rhythm  in  the  heavier  brass  instruments  is  noticeable.     This  fugue  is  de- 
veloped at  a  considerable  length,  with  the  most  fantastic  divertimenti  and 
some  devices  not  usual  in  fugued  writing :  for  instance,  the  compression  of 
the  subject  so  that  all  its  intervals  become  semitones,  and  leads  at  last  to 
a  fortissimo  return  of  the  chaunt  of  the  Dies  irae  in  the  wind  instruments, 
while  the  strings  and  flutes  go  on  with  the  development  of  the  fugal  subject 
of  the  Witches'  Dance.     Then  comes  a  rushing  coda,  full  of  the  strangest 
effects, —  violins  and  violas  played  with  the  back  of  the  bow,  the  subject  of 
the  fugue  reduced  to  a  series  of  trills,  thunder,  lightning,  and  the  devil- 
and-his-grandmother  in  general, —  in  which  the  full  orchestra  at  last  settles 
down  to  a  roaring  repetition  of  something  that  reminds  one  diabolically  of 
the  Fixed  Idea.     With  a  loud  clash  of  cymbals  the  movement  ends. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  i  flute,  2  oboes,  1  small 
E-flat  clarinet,  1  ordinary  clarinet,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  4  bas- 
soons, 3  trombones,  2  ophicleides  (or  bass-tubas),  2  pair  of  kettle-drums,  1 
big  drum  (set  on  end,  and  played  upon  with  kettle-drum  sticks  by  two 
players),  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  symphony  is  dedicated  to 
His  Majesty  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 
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FOURTH    riATINEE, 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  23, 

AT  2.30. 


PROGRAMME. 


Johannes  Brahms    -        -        -        Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


Ludwigf  van  Beethoven       -       Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  major,  Op.  6\ 

(Cadenzas  by  Mr.  KREISLER.) 

I.    Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  (D  major)     -  4-4 

II.    Larghetto  (G  major)  -  4-4 

III.    Rondo  (D  major)        ------  6-8 


Camille  Saint-Saens    -        -         Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor,  Op.  78 

I.    Adagio  (C  minor)        -         -         -         -  -  6-8 

Allegro  moderato  (C  minor)       -  6-8 

Poco  adagio  (D-flat  major)  -  4-4 

II.    Allegro  moderato  (C  minor)       -  6-8 

Presto  (C  major)         ------  6-8 

Maestoso  (C  major)  ------  6-4 

Allegro  (O  major*      ------  2-2  » 

(Mr.  J.  WALLACE  GOODRICH  at  the  Organ.) 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  FRITZ    KREISLER. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony, 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,  Opus  80      .     .     .     Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833 ;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 

This  Akademische  Fest-Ouverture  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1880  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  composer  by  the 
University  of  Breslau  in  188 1.  It  was  first  produced  in  Bremen  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 88 1.  It  is  built  up  on  themes  taken  from  students'  songs  in  the  old 
Commersbuch. 

It  begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first 
theme,  which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns  and  instruments 
of  percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A  first 
subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on  Friedrich  Sil- 
cher's  "  Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus"  *  which  is  given  out  in  C 
major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood-wind ;  the  fine,  stately  effect  of  the 
high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly  noteworthy.  This  episode  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  transitional  passage-work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major, 
leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme,  which 
might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat  modified  version  of  the  first,  now 
enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly  developed  in  the  strings  and  wood- 
wind. A  second  subsidiary  follows,  at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major, 
and  a  very  short  conclusion-passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the 
first  part  of  the  overture  to  a  close. 

The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 

*  Friedrich  Silcher  was  bom  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar  Loreley  ("  Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  Aennchen  von  Tharau,  " Zu  Strassbtcrg  auf  der  Schanz?  and  "  Wir  hatten 
gebauet."  This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit 
that  '  •  Integer  vitae  "  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming' s  "  L  obet  den  Vater ' ')  is  in  ours.     The  words  are :  — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 
(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) 
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Fuchs-Lied  "  Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh '  ?"  in  the  bassoons,  clarinets, 
and  full  orchestra. 

The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key  of 
the  sub-dominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the 
beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is  developed 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater  elaboration  of 
the  "Wir  hatten  gebauet"  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C  major),  and  some 
few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on  "  Gaudeamus 
igitur"  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the  full  orchestra,  with 
rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  triangle,  and  the 
usual  strings. 

Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  major,  Opus  61. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  at  Bonn,  probably  on  Dec.  16,  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 
This  concerto  was  written  for  Clement,  leading  first  violin  in  the  orches- 
tra at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  in  Vienna,  and  first  played  by  him  at  a 
concert  of  his  own  on  December  23,  1806.  Beethoven  was  often  behind- 
hand in  finishing  compositions  promised  to  distinguished  solo  players ; 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  concerto  was  finished  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  was  ready  just  in  the  nick  of  time  for  the  concert.  Indeed,  it  was  com- 
pleted so  very  late  that  there  was  no  chance  for  rehearsing  the  whole  of  it, 
and  the  unlucky  Clement  had  to  play  a  good  deal  of  his  part  at  sight 
before  the  audience.  As  the  concerto  is  still  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
existence,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  advance  of  violin  technique  since 
Beethoven's  day,  the  quality  of  this  first  performance  may  easily  be  im- 
agined.    The  work  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  with  the  composer ;  for 
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after  the  first  performance,  he  not  only  spent  much  time  and  labor  upon 
remodelling  the  solo  part,  but  even  made  a  separate  arrangement  of  the 
whole  as  a  pianoforte  concerto,  leaving  the  orchestral  parts,  however,  the 
same  as  in  the  original  violin  version.*  But,  even  after  Beethoven's  re- 
modelling of  the  solo  violin  part,  the  concerto  went  into  eclipse  for  a  good 
while ;  it  was  too  foreign  to  the  violin-playing  habits  of  the  day,  and  ex- 
ceedingly few  violinists  cared  to  attempt  it ;  its  great  length  also  militated 
against  its  being  popular  with  performers.  It  was  not  until  Joseph  Joachim 
revived  it,  many  years  after  Beethoven's  death,  that  it  began  to  take  its 
place  in  the  standard  repertory  of  violinists.  Since  then,  however,  it  has 
continued  to  stand  at  the  head  of  all  violin  concertos. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  in  D  major  (4-4  time),  begins 
with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  Four  soft  strokes  of  the  kettle-drums  on 
D  usher  in  the  first  theme  which  is  given  out  by  the  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons.  After  the  first  phrase  of  the  theme  we  hear  four  more  soft  ket- 
tle-drum strokes  on  A,  and  the  wind  instruments  then  go  on  with  the 
second  phrase.  Now  come  four  soft  D-sharps  in  the  first  violins  ;  the  ear 
is  puzzled ;  what  can  come  next  ?  Is  this  D-sharp  the  leading-note  of  E 
minor  ?  or  what  is  it  ?  With  the  next  measure  light  comes  !  The  chord  of 
the  dominant  7th  (on  A)  shows  the  D-sharp  to  have  been  a  semi-tone  ap- 
poggiatura  below  the  second  degree  of  the  scale  (5th  of  the  dominant). 
Upon  the  whole,  this  problematical  D-sharp,  coming  no  one  at  first  knows 
whence,  is  at  once  one  of  the  weirdest  and  most  characteristic  strokes  of 
genius  in  all  Beethoven.  The  exposition  of  the  first  theme  is  followed  by 
•a  first  subsidiary  in  the  same  key ;  after  a  modulation  by  deceptive  cadence 

*  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  !  In  one  of  the  cadenzas  Beethoven  wrote  to  the  first  movement  of 
the  pianoforte  version  of  this  concerto  there  is  a  long  passage  in  which  the  pianoforte  is  accompanied  by  the 
kettle-drums.  Not  only  was  it  unusual  to  have  any  part  of  the  orchestra  take  part  in-a  cadenza  for  the  solo  in- 
strument, but  this  idea  of  a  combination  between  the  pianoforte  and  kettle-drums  was  doubly  original.  Now, 
curiously  enough,  we  find  just  this  combination  in  the  cadenza  of  Paderewski's  Polish  Fantasia  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra.  That  Paderewski  did  not  know  that  Beethoven  had  anticipated  him  in  this  matter  is  more 
than  probable  ;  for  all  Beethoven's  cadenzas  to  his  own  concertos  have  long  since  become  so  antiquated  and 
out  of  fashion  that  few  modern  pianists  have  even  looked  at  them;  least  of  all  at  the  cadenza  to  this  piano- 
forte version  of  the  violin  concerto,  which  is  never  played  at  all.     It  is  a  sheer  case  of  Pereant  qui  a?ite  nos  I 
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to  B-flat  major,  it  returns  to .  the  tonic,  in  which  key  the  second  theme 
makes  its  appearance.  This  theme  (only  eight  measures  in  length)  is  first 
given  out  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns  in  D  major,  and  then  repeated  in 
D  minor  by  the  violins  in  octaves  against  a  running  contrapuntal  accom- 
paniment in  the  violas  and  !celli ;  it  is  developed  at  some  length.  It  is 
followed  by  a  short  second  subsidiary,  which  is  worked  up  to  a  cresce?ido 
climax,  and  leads  to  the  triumphant  conclusion-theme,  which  is  still  in  the 
tonic  and  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close  with  a  half- 
cadence  on  the  dominant  chord. 

Now  the  solo  violin  enters.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated, 
as  is  usual  in  concertos,  the  solo  instrument  either  playing  the  themes,  or 
else  embroidering  them  with  rich  figural  tracery.  It  is,  however,  worth 
noting  that  the  irregularity  of  this  part  —  its  second  and  conclusion  themes 
coming  in  the  tonic  —  is  cured  in  the  repetition,  both  these  themes  now 
coming  in  the  dominant.  The  conclusion- theme  is  also  worked  up  to  a 
longer  climax  than  before,  the  solo  violin  running  through  a  series  of 
bravura  scale-passages,  arpeggj,  and  ascending  trills  that  lead  at  last  to  a 
resounding  tutti  in  F  major.  Here  the  free  fantasia  begins  ;  the  working- 
out  is  in  the  orchestra  for  a  while,  until  the  solo  violin  comes  in  as  it  did 
at  first  —  only  now  in  C  major  —  then  modulates  to  B  minor,  in  which  key 
the  first  theme  makes  its  reappearance.  The  remainder  of  the  working-out 
is  long,  elaborate,  and  exceedingly  brilliant. 

The  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  comes  as  a  fortissimo  orchestral  tutti;  the  solo  violin 
enters  on  the  first  subsidiary,  and  the  development  proceeds  very  much  as 
it  did  in  the  repetition  of  the  first  part.  The  climax  on  the  conclusion- 
theme  leads  to  a  hold  of  the  full  orchestra  on  the  dominant,  A.  Here  the 
cadenza  is  introduced,  after  which  a  brief  coda  ends  the  movement. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto  in  G  major  (4-4  time),  is  one  of  those 
short,  ecstatic  slow  movements  in  a  perfectly  free  form,  pendants  to  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Waldstein  sonata,  opus  53,  and  the  fourth  pianoforte 
concerto,  in  G  major,  opus  58.  One  can  almost  look  upon  it  as  a  slow  in- 
troduction to  the  Finale  —  with  which  it  is  enchained  —  rather  than  as  an 
independent  movement  by  itself.  The  muted  strings  give  out  a  suave 
theme,  which  is  forthwith  repeated  by  the  clarinet  and  horns,  accompanied 
by  the  strings,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders  it  with  more  and  more 
elaborate  figuration.  It  seems  as  if  the  solo  instrument  were  listening  in 
rapture  to  the  theme,  and  expatiating  upon  its  beauty  in  its  own  way.  The 
strings  then  repeat  the  theme  forte,  loud  calls  from  the  clarinets,  bassoons, 
and  horns  answering  every  phrase  of  it.  Then  the  solo  violin  enters  again 
and  goes  through  some  brief  passage-work  which  leads  to  a  more  ca?itabile 
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second  theme,  given  out  and  developed  by  the  solo  instrument  and  accom- 
panied at  first  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  wood  wind.  A  free  cadenza  for 
the  solo  violin  leads  over  to  the  next  movement 

The  third  movement,  Rondo  in  D  major  (6-8  time,  tempo  not  indicated), 
is  built  up  on  one  of  those  rollicking  peasant-dance  themes,  of  which  we 
find  so  many  examples  in  Haydn's  final  rondos.  The  second  theme,  a 
sort  of  vivacious  hunting-call  for  the  horns,  is  equally  bright  and  cheery. 
The  movement  is  in  the  regular  rondo-form,  and  is  worked  up  at  consider- 
able length  and  with  immense  brilliancy.  The  composer  has  made  pro- 
vision for  the  insertion  of  a  free  cadenza  near  the  end. 

The  orchestral  accompaniment  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  i  flute,  2 
oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Stephen  Breuning.  The 
arrangement  by  the  composer,  as  a  pianoforte  concerto,  is  also  published, 
dedicated  to  Frau  von  Breuning. 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor,  Opus  78      .     .     Camille  Saint-Saens. 

(Born  in  Paris  on  Oct.  9,  1835;  still  living  there.) 
This  symphony  was  first  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London 
in  May,  1886. 

Although  marked  in  the  score  as  only  in  two  movements,  the  sym- 
phony is  really  in  four ;  only,  the  first  movement  merges  into  the  second, 
and  the  third  into  the  fourth.  The  only  wait  comes  between  the  second 
and  third  movements.  Taking  the  movements  as  in  the  score,  the  first 
opens  with  a  brief  introduction,  Adagio  in  C  minor  (6-8  time),  which  is 
only  a  few  measures  long.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
moderato  in  C  minor  (6-8  time),  is  quite  free  in  form,  abiding  by  none  of 
the  traditional  landmarks  of  the  sonata  form.  It  consists  of  the  progres- 
sive, simultaneous,  or  alternate  development  of  two  principal  themes,  the 
first  of  which  (announced  immediately  by  the  strings)  often  plays  the  part 
of  counter-theme  to  the  other.  There  are  also  some  subsidiary  themes,  all 
of  which  are  derived  from  the  second  theme.  The  working-out  is  exceed- 
ingly elaborate. 

After  all  the  material  in  this  Allegro  has  been  thoroughly  worked  out, 

we  come  to  a  Poco  adagio  in  D-flat  major  (4-4  time),  which  is  devoted  to 
the  development  and  working-up  of  a  single  cantabile  theme,  between  the 
successive  appearances  of  which  some  subsidiary  phrases  are  made  sub- 
jects for  intermezzi. 

The  second  movement  begins,  Allegro  moderato  in  C  minor  (6-8  time), 
as  assort  of  scherzo  with  trio,  Presto  in  C  major  (6-8,  later  in  2-4  time). 
Otherwise  the  form  is  quite  free  ;  the  trio  makes  two  appearances.     Near 
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the  end  of  the  final  repeat  of  the  scherzo  comes  a  fugal  exposition  of  a 
new  theme  ("  fugue  of  imitation,"  piano  in  the  violins  and  violas).  Soon 
we  come  to  the  finale  of  the  symphony,  Maestoso  in  C  major  (6-4  time),  in 
which  this  theme,  and  one  other,  is  made  the  subject  of  very  elaborate 
fugal  treatment,  in  a  variety  of  rhythms ;  as  diversions  in  this  extended 
fugato  appear  two  subsidiary  themes  of  a  quieter  character.  It  is  notice- 
able that,  as  the  fugued  writing  progresses,  the  first  theme  (based  on  the 
first  four  notes  of  the  theme  of  the  finale  in  Mozart's  Jupiter  symphony)  is 
at  times  so  augmented  that  it  serves  as  a  choral,  or  cantus  ftrmus,  brought 
in  contrapuntally  against  the  fugal  development  of  the  second  theme.  The 
main  body  of  this  finale  is  Allegro  in  C  major  (2-2  time). 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (of  which  the  third  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  1  English-horn,  2  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet, 
2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass-drum,  pianoforte, 
organ,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  pianoforte  appears  only  in  the  second 
movement  (at  first  for  two  hands,  later  for  four  hands)  ;  the  organ  appears 
in  the  second  parts  of  both  movements.  Both  pianoforte  and  organ  are 
used  purely  as  orchestral  instruments.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the 
Memory  of  Franz  Liszt. 
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Mendelssohn  Hall,    Tuesday,   February   26,  at   8.15. 


119  West  40th  Street. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet 


Franz  Kneisel,  ist  Violin. 
Karl  Ondricek,  2d  Violin. 


Louis  Svecenski,  Viola. 

Alwin  Schroeder,  Violoncello. 


PROGRAMME. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 
ERNST  VON  DOHNANYI 

BRAHMS       . 


Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  22 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  in  B-flat 
major,  Op.  8 

Quartet  for  Piano,  Violin,  Viola,  and 
Violoncello,  in  G  minor 


Assisting  Artist,  Mr.  ERNST   VON   DOH/NANYI. 


The  Piano  is  a  Steinway. 
Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Schuberth's,  23  Union  Square. 


RALPH  EMERSON  BUR/MHAM 

Has  the  honor  to  present 

JOSEF 
HOFMANN 

IN 

Three  Piano  Recitals 

The  first  to  take  place  at 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  Tuesday  Afternoon,  March  5,  1901, 

AT  2.30  O'CLOCK. 

Reserved  Seats,  .         $2.50,  $2.00,  and  $1.50.         Admission,  $1.00 

Boxes  in  First  Tier,  .........     $25.00 

Boxes  in  Second  Tier, $18.00 

For  tickets :    Schuberth's,  23  Union  Square,  and   Carnegie    Hall, 
on  and  after  Monday,  February  18. 

The  Steinway  Piano~used. 
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THE 


Daly    Lenten    Lectures 
Burton  Holmes 

(Successor  to  JOHN  L.  STODDARD)  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of 

Daniel  Frohman  at 

Daly's  Theatre    and   Mendelssohn    HalL 

Two  Matinee  Courses  at  Daly's  Theatre  and  Two  Evening  Courses 
at  Mendelssohn  HalL    Exactly  alike* 

Each  Course  Consisting  of  Five  Lectures,  with  Illustrations  in  Color  and 
Appropriate  MOTION    PICTURES. 

The  Subjects  of  Each  Course  will  be : 

/.  The  Edge  of  China.- II.  MokiLand. 

III.  Paris  Exposition. 

IV.  The  Wonders  of  Thessaly  and 
the  Olympian  Games. 

V.   Oberamergau. 

Course  A.  Five  Monday  Afternoons  at  Daly's,  beginning  February  25,  at  3. 
Course  B.  Five  Tuesday  Afternoons  at  Daly's,  beginning  February  26,  at  3. 
Course  C.      Five  Wednesday  Evenings  at  Mendelssohn  Hall,  beginning 

February  27,  at  8.30. 
Course  D.      Five  Thursday   Evenings   at   Mendelssohn  Hall,  beginning 

February  28,  at  8.30. 
The  Sale  of  Course  Tickets  for  ALL  these  lectures  opens  Monday, 

February  11,  at  9  a.m.,  at  Box  Office,  Daly's  Theatre. 
Course  Ticket,  securing  to  the  holder  the  same  reserved  seat  at  each  of 

the  five  lectures  of  any  course,  $5.00,  $4.00,  and  $3.00,  according  to 

location. 
Single  Tickets  to  any  lecture  of  the  course,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75c,  will 

be  on  sale  on  and  after  Monday,  February  18,  at  9  a.m. 

Unreserved  seats,  50c,  on  sale  only  on  day  of  lecture. 
Mail  Orders  forwarded   to    Daly's  Theatre,  addressed  to  Louis  Francis 

Brown,  will  receive  prompt  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  AMERICA  OF  THE 

LEIPSIC 
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ORCHESTRA. 

HANS  WINDERSTEIN,  Conductor. 

THREE  CONCERTS. 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  1. 

5UNDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  3. 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  10. 

Soloist,  JOSEF  VON  SLIVINSKI,  Piano. 
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Concert  Direction:  NORMA  KNUPFEL,  \ 38  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

KNABE  PIANO  USED. 

MENDELSSOH/N  HALL. 


DAVID  BISPHAM 

Song  Recitals 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON,    MARCH    1,  at  3    o'clock 

Including  in  the  Programme 

A  New  Cycle  of  Songs  from  Tennyson's  "Maud" 

By  ARTHUR  SOMERVELL. 

FRIDAY    EVE/MI/MG,  MARCH    8,   at    8.30   o'clock 

Programme  of 

POPULAR    CLASSICS. 


Reserved  seats,  $1.50,  may  be  ordered  now  from  H.  M.  HIRSCHBERG, 

Manager, 
316-318  Townsend  Building.     1123  Broadway. 

Telephone,  347  Madison  Square. 
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tSOStOll  ,  Academy  of  Music, 

Symphony  A     ,thS     Ph»ade»phja- 

•/  MT  %/  «T*    Twentieth  Season,  1900-1901. 

^V  "i  j  I  Sixteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


fir.  WILHELfi   QERICKE,  Conductor. 


FOURTH    CONCERT, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,   FEBRUARY  22, 

AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Johannes  Brahms  -        -        Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

0 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy    Concerto  for  Violin,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.    Allegro  molto  appassionato  (E  minor)        -         -  2-2 

II.    Andante  (C  major)     -         -         -         -  -  -  68 

III.    Allegretto  non  troppo  (E  minor)        -"'"-.-  4-4 

Allegro  molto  vivace  (E  major)  -  4-4 

v  I 

Antonin  Dvorak       Slavonic  Rhapsody  No.  3,  in  A-flat  major,  Op.  45 


Ludwigf  van  Beethoven      Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-f lat  major,  "  Eroica, 

Op.  55 

I.    Allegro  con  brio  (E -flat  major)-  -         -  3-4 

II.    Marcia  funebre  :  Adagio  assai  (C  minor)    -         -  2-4 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace  (E-flat  major)       -         -  3-4 
Trio  (E-flat  major)     ------  3-4 

IV.  Finale;  Allegro  molto  (E-flat  major)  -  2-4 


ft 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony, 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,  Opus  80      .     .     .     Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833 ;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 

This  Akademische  Fest-Ouvertiire  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1880  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  composer  by  the 
University  of  Breslau  in  188 1.  It  was  first  produced  in  Bremen  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 88 1.  It  is  built  up  on  themes  taken  from  students'  songs  in  the  old 
Commersbuch. 

It  begins,  without  slow,  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first 
theme,  which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns  and  instruments 
of  percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A  first 
subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on  Friedrich  Sil- 
cher's  "  Wir  hatten  gebauet  ei7i  stattliches  ITaus"*  which  is  given  out  in  C 
major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind ;  the  fine,  stately  effect  of  the 
high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly  noteworthy.  This  episode  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  transitional  passage-work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major, 
leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme,  which 
might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat  modified  version  of  the  first,  now 
enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly  developed  in  the  strings  and  wood- 
wind.    A  second  subsidiary  follows,  at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major, 

*  Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tiibingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  Samntlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar  Loreley  (" Ich  weiss  nicht 
■was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  Aennchen  von  I'harau,  " Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz?  and  "  Wir  hatten 
gebauet."  This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit 
that  " Integer  vitae  "  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "  Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.     The  words  are :  — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 
(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) 
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My  dear  little  friend,  I  am  so  happy  you  called  around.  I  got  the 
piano  of  my  heart  at  last.  Now,  Mary,  don't  forget  the  name.  When  your 
papa  is  going  to  buy  one  for  you,  remember  it  is  the 
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sufficient  without  going  into  further  details.  It  is  manufactured  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  fact  of  which  this  city  ought  to  be  proud. 
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and  a  very  short  conclusion-passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the 
first  part  of  the  overture  to  a  close. 

The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied  "  Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh '  ?"  in  the  bassoons,  clarinets, 
and  full  orchestra. 

The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key  of 
the  sub-dominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the 
beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is  developed 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater  elaboration  of 
the  "Wir  hatten  gebauet"  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C  major),  and  some 
few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on  "  Gaudeamus 
igitur"  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the  full  orchestra,  with 
rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  triangle,  and  the 
usual  strings. 


Concerto  for  Violin,  in  E  minor,  Opus  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  Feb.  3,  1809 ;  died  in  Leipzig  on  Nov.  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  finished  by  the  composer  on  September  16,  1844.  It 
is  in  three  connected  movements  (without  waits  between). 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto  appassionato  in  E  minor  (2-2  alia  breve 
time),  begins  immediately  and  without  introduction  with  the  first  theme, 
given  out  by  the  solo  violin  over  a  rustling  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the 
strings  and  sustained  harmonies  in  some  of  the  wood-wind.     This  theme  is 
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extendedly  developed  by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  proceeds  with 
some  cadenza-like  passage-work,  after  which  the  first  theme  is  repeated  and 

more  concisely  developed  as  a  tutti  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  tutti  ends 
with  the  announcement  of  the  first  subsidiary  (still  in  E  minor)  by  the  oboes 
and  first  violins,  against  a  tremulous  accompaniment  in  repeated  chords  in 
the  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  the  theme  being  immediately  taken  up 
by  the  solo  instrument  and  carried  out  over  a  similar  accompaniment,  the 
development  soon  assuming  the  character  of  brilliant  passage-work.  A 
modulation  to  the  relative  G  major  and  a  descending  arpeggio  passage  in 
the  solo  violin  lead  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme,  .which  is  first 
given  out  pianissimo  in  harmony  by  the  clarinets  and  flutes,  over  a  sustained 
organ-point  G  in  the  solo  instrument,  and  then  taken  up  and  developed  by 
the  latter,  accompanied  alternately  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings.  This 
second  theme  is  immediately  followed  by  a  return  to  the  first  theme  (in 
G  major).  Here  the  form  becomes  somewhat  unusual ;  this  return  of  the 
first  theme  in  the  relative  major  of  the  tonic  sounds  at  first  like  the  begin- 
ning of  a  conclusion-period,  but  as  it  goes  on  and  the  working-out  of  the 
theme  grows  more  and  more  elaborate,  leading  at  last  to  a  return  of  the 
first  subsidiary  in  the  subdominant  (A  minor),  one  takes  it  for  the  free 
fantasia.  In  one  sense,  it  is  a  sort  of  free  fantasia,  for  it  contains  the 
working-out  of  two  themes  and  is  moreover  quite  as  long  as  the  middle  part 
in  most  concertos ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  all  repeated  —  with 
the  usual  changes  of  key  and  slight  alterations  in  detail  —  in  the  third  part 
of  the  movement,  which  shows  it  to  be  really  an  unusually  long  and  elab- 
orate conclusion-period  to  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  Still  it  also 
takes  the  place  of  a  free  fantasia,  for  the  little  transitional  passage  on  the 
first  theme  which  leads  over  from  it  to  the  cadenza  can  hardly  be  called 
one,  but  merely  a  passing  episode.  The  solo  cadenza  —  written  by  the 
composer  himself  —  is  not  very  long,  but  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  ending 
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with  a  series  of  four-string  arpeggj  which  continue  on  through  the  whole 
announcement  of  the  first  theme  (by  the  orchestral  strings  and  wind)  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement.  This  third  part  is  quite 
regular :  the  first  subsidiary  appears  (still  in  the  tonic)  as  an  orchestral 
tutti,  and  is  then  taken  up  by  the  solo  violin,  to  form  a  transition  to  the 
second  theme,  which  now  appears  in  the  tonic  (E  major)  and  is  developed 
much  as  before  by  the  wood-wind  and  violin.  As  has  already  been  said, 
the  long  conclusion-period  is  repeated  ;  from  the  point  where  the  first  sub- 
sidiary returns,  now  in  the  tonic  and  in  a  somewhat  altered  shape,  the 
tempo  grows  gradually  faster  and  the  theme  is  worked  up  together  with  a 
figure  from  the  first  theme  to  a  brilliant  coda. 

A  long-held,  swelled  and  diminished  B  in  the  bassoon  introduces  a  brief 
transitional  passage  for  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  leading  to  the  second 
movement,  Andante  in  C  major  (6-8  time).  Over  a  simple  arpeggio 
accompaniment  in  full  harmony  in  the  strings  the  solo  violin  sings  the 
melodious  cantilena  of  the  principal  theme,  which  is  developed  throughout 
its  length  in  this  way,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  coming  in  occasionally  to 
add  richness  of  color  to  the  accompaniment.  The  development  of  this 
single  theme  takes  up  the  whole  first  part  of  the  movement.  The  middle 
part  is  likewise  taken  up  with  the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a 
more  restless  melody  in  D  minor,  which  is  worked  up  alternately  by  the 
first  violins,  'celli,  and  first  wood-wind  in  octaves  against  a  waving  tremolo, 
in  the  second  violins  and  violas,  and  a  pizzicato  bass,  and  by  the  solo 
violin  itself,  either  playing  the  melody  on  its  E-string  over  a  waving  tremolo 

on  the  A-  and  D-strings,  or  else  playing  the  melody  in  octaves  over  a 
similar  tremolo  in  the  orchestral  violins.  The  third  part  of  the  movement 
is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  the  melody  being  still  in  the  solo  violin,  but  a 
waving  tremolo  in  the  orchestral  violins  and  violas  being  substituted  for  the 
former  arpeggio  accompaniment,  and  the  wood-wind  adding  its  richer  color 
in  frequent  rising  arpeggj. 
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The  third  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non 
troppo  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  in  which  the  solo  instrument  plays  a  few 
phrases  reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement, 
over  full  harmony  in  the  strings.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
molto  vivace  in  E  major  (4-4  time),  begins  with  loud  calls  on  the  horns, 
trumpets,  bassoons,  and  kettle-drums,  answered  by  fairy-like  little  rising 
arpeggj  in  the  solo  violin  and  short  tremolos  in  the  strings.  Soon  the  solo 
violin  dashes  upon  the  brightest,  nimblest  rondo-theme  —  the  principal 
theme  of  the  movement,  written  in  Mendelssohn's  most  tricksy,  elfin  vein. 
This  theme,  which  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  the  wood-wind  and 
pizzicati  in  the  strings,  a  brilliant,  more  march-like  first  subsidiary  (which 
makes  its  first  appearance  as  an  orchestral  tutti),  and  a  flowing,  cantabile 
second  theme  (which  almost  always  appears  as  a  sort  of  counter-theme  to 
the  first)  make  up  the  whole  thematic  material  of  the  movement,  the  work- 
ing-out of  which  is  exceedingly  elaborate  and  brilliant. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the 
usual  strings. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

FORM    AGAIN. 

Wagner  once  wrote,  anent  musical  form,  that  all  the  traditional  forms 
of  instrumental  composition  derived  their  essential  principle  from  the 
Dance  —  from  the  first  use  to  which  instrumental  music  was  put  by  Man. 
Furthermore,  that  this  essential  principle  was  the  alternation  between 
contrasted  periods.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  the  sonata  form 
—  both  in  the  general  and  the  more  specific  senses  of  the  term.  Take 
the  form  in  its  more  specific  sense,  as  applied  to  the  first  movement  of 
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sonatas,  symphonies,  string  quartets,  etc.,  etc.,  and  we  find  this  principle 
of  alternation  carried  out  and  exemplified  wholesale  and  retail. 

The  regular  first  movement  of  a  symphony —  as  we  find  it  in  the  works 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart  —  falls  naturally  into  three  main  divisions:  the  first 
part,  or  exposition ;  the  second  part,  or  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  themes 
exposed  in  the  first  are  more  or  less  elaborately  worked  out;  and  the 
third  part,  or  recapitulation,  in  which  the  first  part  is  repeated,  if  with 
some  changes  of  detail,  especially  of  key. 

This  division  into  three  parts,  the  third  of  which  is  essentially  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first,  while  the  second  is  based  on  a  different  formal  scheme 
from  either,  and  thus  forms  a  certain  contrast  to  both,  is  plainly  derived 
from  a  much  simpler  type  of  form:  from  the  Minuet,  which,  since  Haydn, 
can  stand  as  the  traditional,  regular  third  movement  of  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  Minuet  form  consists  of  a  first  part ;  a  second  part,  or  Trio, 
on  a  new  theme  and  generally  in  another  key ;  and  a  third  part,  which  is  a 
note-for-note  repetition  of  the  first,  the  Da  Capo.  It  is  evident  that  this 
form  comes  from  the  Dance,  as  the  Minuet  is  itself  a  dance  form. 

The  essential  difference  between  this  Minuet  form  and  the  form  of  the 
first  movement  of  a  symphony,  or  sonata,  is  that,  whereas  the  three  parts 
of  the  Minuet  present  an  alternation  between  two  contrasted  themes,  the 
first  movement  of  a  symphony  presents  a  similar  alternation  between  what 
may  be  called  two  different  musical  purposes :  between  exposiiion  and 
working-out.  But  the  alternation  —  as  expressed  by  the  formula  A  —  B  — 
A  —  is  none  the  less  patent  in  both.  Thus  is  the  principle  of  alternation 
carried  out,  as  has  been  said  "in  wholesale." 

As  for  the  "  in  detail,"  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  first  and  third  parts 
of  a  symphonic  first  movement  to  find  a  similar  tripartite  subdivision. 
Only  here  the  essential  principle  is  no  longer  quite  that  of  alternation,  but 
rather  of  succession.     The  formula  is  no  longer  A  —  B  —  A,  but  A  —  B 
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—  C ;  as  exemplified  in  the  succession  of  first  theme,  second  theme,  and 
conclusion-theme ;  but  the  law  of  division  into  three  contrasted  parts  still 

holds  good.  The  cantilena  of  the  second  theme  is  regularly  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  more  vigourous  Allegro  of  the  first,  while  the  conclusion- 
theme  is  generally  of  a  different  character  from  either. 

Now,  taking  the  larger,  wholesale  divisions  of  the  movement,  with  the 
formula  A  —  B  —  A,  we  find  that  they  impart  to  the  whole  movement  a 
patent  character  of  symmetry.  The  first  part  and  the  recapitulation 
mutually  balance  each  other.  And  it  was  evidently  for  the  sake  of  carry- 
ing out  this  principle  of  balance,  or  counterpoise,  still  farther  that 
Beethoven  introduced  the  extendedly  developed  Coda,  to  counterbalance 
the  free  fantasia ;  making  it  virtually  a  second  free  fantasia,  as  the  reca- 
pitulation was  already  essentially  a  second  exposition.  The  formula  thus 
became  A  —  B  —  A  —  B' ;  the  first  and  third,  and  the  second  and  fourth 
parts  being  in  equilibrium.  Of  course  this  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the 
older  form  of  the  movement ;  but  it  carried  out  still  farther  the  principles 
of  alternation  and  of  equipoise. 

If  we  look  at  the  Rondo, —  the  other  most  noteworthy  symphonic  form, 

—  we  find  the  same  tripartite  subdivision,  the  same  principles  of  alterna- 
tion and  equipoise  exemplified.  The  form,  in  its  most  regular  estate, 
presents  the  exposition  of  the  principal  theme,  followed  by  a  subsidiary ; 
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then  comes  a  repetition  of  the  principal  theme,  followed  by  a  second  sub- 
sidiary. Here  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 
The  second  part  may  well  be  called  a  free  fantasia,  or  working-out  of  the 
thematic  material  exposed  in  the  first,  although  new  material  may  very 
well  be  introduced.  The  third  part  is  essentially  a  recapitulation  of  the 
first. 

Now,  if  we  change  the  nomenclature  a  little,  and  call  the  principal 
theme  of  the  Rondo  the  first  theme,  and  the  first  and  second  subsidiaries, 
second  theme  and  conclusion-theme  respectively,  we  find  that  the  only 
essential  difference  between  the  Rondo  form  and  that  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony  is  that,  in  the  Rondo,  the  first  theme  is  repeated 
after  the  second,  whereas,  in  the  first  movement,  it  is  not.  The  principles 
of  alternation  and  equipoise  are  equally  well  exemplified  in  both.  And 
remember  that  both  these  principles  are  derived  from  the  Minuet,  that  is, 
from  the  Dance. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  Wagner  went  on  to  say  that  neither  the 
principles  of  alternation,  equipoise,  nor  symmetry  had  any  real  applica- 
tion in  the  Musical  Drama  ;  for  there  the  one  principle  of  continuous 
development  held  sway.  This  has  been  pretty  generally  recognized  since  ; 
I  need  say  no  more  about  it  here.  But,  leaving  the  Musical  Drama  out  of 
the  discussion,  I  now  wish  to  go  one  step  farther  than  Wagner,  and 
inquire  whether  the  principles  of  alternation,  symmetry,  and  equipoise 
have  any  natural  inherent  application  to  absolute,  that  is,  instrumental 
Music.  And,  as  a  first  step  in  this  inquiry,  I  may  be  permitted  to  postu- 
late, as  axiomatic,  that  the  fact  of  these  principles  having  been  derived 
from  the  first  use  to  which  instrumental  Music  was  put  by  Man,  from  the 
Dance,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  their  applicability,  or  inapplicability,  to 
instrumental  Music  which  has  severed  all  connection  with  the  Dance. 
Heredity  has  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter. 
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To  begin  with,  the  principles  of  symmetry  and  equipoise  cannot  possibly 
have  any  musical  exemplification  without  the  principle  of  alternation.  So 
let  us,  for  the  moment,  leave  this  principle  of  alternation  out  of  the  dis- 
.cussion,  as  something  indispensable  to  the  exemplification  of  either  or  both 
of  the  two  others.  Let  us  confine  our  examination  to  the  principles  of 
equipoise  and  symmetry. 

Now,  both  these  principles  are  essentially  architectural ;  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  so-called  architectural  quality  of  Music,  of  the  saying  that 
"  Architecture  is  frozen  Music."  In  a  visual  art  like  Architecture,  which 
manifests  itself  in  space,  these  principles  have  evidently  a  natural,  in- 
herent, intrinsic  value.  The  eye  takes  in  the  whole,  say,  of  an  architect- 
ural facade  at  once  ;  and  can  so  appreciate  whether  it  is  symmetrical,  with 
its  corresponding  parts  in  equipoise,  or  not.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  theo- 
retically or  logically  necessary  for  a  fagade  to  be  symmetrical,  with  its 
corresponding  parts  in  equipoise,  to  be  beautiful.  I  only  say  that,  as  the 
eye  can  grasp  these  qualities,  they  may  be  natural  elements  of  architectural 
beauty  —  for  they  are  elements  the  perception  of  which  is  easy,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  unavoidable. 

But  is  it  the  same  in  Music,  which  exists,  not  in  space  but  in  time,  and 
the  manifold  structural  relations  in  which  strike  the  ear,  not  simultane- 
ously, but- successively  ?  It  is  evident  that  our  perception  of  musical 
symmetry  or  equipoise  must  of  necessity  be  a  matter  of  memory ;  to 
recognize  the  balance  between  the  exposition  and  recapitulation  in  a 
symphonic  movement,  we  must  have  the  exposition  still  very  distinct  in 
our  consciousness,  so  that  we  can  compare  it  with  the  recapitulation.  For 
the  perception  of  symmetry  or  equipoise  is  always  a  matter  of  comparison ; 
we  cannot  recognize  two  things'  as  exactly  counterbalancing  each  other, 
unless  we  can  compare  them  together.  And,  in  Music,  our  opportunities 
for  such  comparison  are  but  slight  —  particularly  so,  compared  with  our 
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opportunities  for  it  in  Architecture.  In  Music  there  is  no  juxtaposition, 
as  there  is  in  Architecture,  but  only  a  comparison  between  the  present  and 
the  absent ;  and  it  almost  stands  to  reason  that  exemplifications  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  symmetry  or  equipoise  cannot  be  so  striking,  so  surely  elements 
of  beauty,  in  Music  as  in  Architecture.  Indeed,  so  very  slight  is  the  per- 
ception of  them  in  Music, —  being  not  immediate  but  merely  reflective, — 
that  I  much  doubt  if  they  have  any  real,  intrinsic  value  in  the  art. 

Music  inherited  them  from  the  Dance,  in  which  they  may,  or  may  not 
have  had  some  real  value.  But,  in  music  that  has  cut  loose  from  all  prac- 
tical connection  with  the  Dance,  it  is  otherwise.  In  Music,  which  passes, 
as  it  were,  in  review  before  the  ear,  and  the  relations  between  the  several 
successive  periods  of  which  are  not  grasped  simultaneously,  the  all-impor- 
tant element  is  neither  formal  symmetry  nor  equipoise  between  correspond- 
ing parts,  but  coherence  of  development.  And  this  coherence  can  be 
brought  about  without  symmetry,  equipoise,  or  even  alternation  of  any  sort. 
Not  that  alternation,  though  not  indispensable,  may  not  be  an  acceptable 
element ;  it  surely  can.  But  we  have  examples  enough  of  purely  con- 
tinuous development,  which  does  not  double,  hare-like,  upon  its  own 
course,  to  see  that  perfect  coherence  and  stoutness  of  structure  can  be 
achieved  without  it.  Alternation,  too,  can  be  unsymmetrical  and  out  of 
balance,  as  well  as  symmetrical  and  in  equipoise. 

It  seems  to  me,  upon  the  whole,  that  formal  symmetry,  and  the  equipoise 

of  corresponding  periods,  are  really  little  better  than  chimaeras  in  Music,  as 

far  as  regards  their  playing  any  normal  part  in  the   art.     Their  value  is 

merely  traditional,  and  has,  by  this  time,  become  no  better  than  a  conven 

tion. 

FORM   AGAIN,   AND    STILL   AGAIN. 

Recently  I  indulged  myself  in  some,  perhaps  rather  hap-hazard,  specu- 
lations on  the  value  of  the  elements  of  symmetry  and  equilibrium  in  musi- 
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cal  form.  Writing  currente  calanio,  I  dropped  several  stitches,  so  to  speak, 
in  my  argument ;  let  me  take  them  up  now. 

In  j-peaking  of  the  sonata  form, —  that  is,  the  form  of  the  first  move- 
ments of  sonatas  and  symphonies, —  I  called  attention  to  the  symmetrical 
plan  of  the  form,  the  third  part,  or  recapitulation,  corresponding  (at  least, 
approximately)  to  the  first  part,  or  exposition,  the  two  thus  being  in  equi- 
librium, balanced,  as  it  were,  on  the  intervening  free  fantasia.  The  for- 
mula I  chose  was :  A — B — A.  Later  I  went  on  to  inquire  whether  these 
elements  of  symmetry  and  equilibrium,  or  equipoise,  had  as  real  and  in- 
trinsic a  value  in  Music  as  they  evidently  have  in  Architecture,  coming  to 
the  conclusion  at  last  that  they  had  not.  Today  I  wish  to  go  still  farther 
into  this  inquiry.  I  would  now  ask,  leaving  equilibrium,  or  equipoise,  out 
of  the  question  for  a  moment,  whether  the  single  element  of  symmetry  is 
even  possible  in  Music. 

Regarding  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony,  and  also  the  Rondo,  I 
find  that  my  formula  A — B — A  is,  in  one  way,  fallacious,  that  it  does  not 
truly  express  the  whole  case.  No  doubt  the  formula  itself  is  symmetrical ; 
but  is  the  musical  form  it  seeks  to  express  equally  so  ?  I  think  not.  Re- 
member that  the  parts  of  the  movement  here  designated  by  A  are  really 
tripartite ;  if  we  analyze  this  A,  we  shall  find  that  what  it  really  stands  for 
could  more  exactly  be  expressed  by  A-c-d,  the  section  of  the  move- 
ment consisting  of  the  sequence  of  first  theme,  second  theme,  and  conclu- 
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sion-theme.  Now,  using  this  new  partial  formula,  and  retaining  B  as 
designating  the  free  fantasia,  or  middle  section,  our  whole  formula  would 
He  A-c-d — B — A-c-d.  Anyone  can  see  for  himself  that  this  formula  is 
not  symmetrical ;  to  be  really  symmetrical,  it  would  have  to  be  A-c-d — B 
— d-c-A.  That  is  to  say,  that,  to  be  really  symmetrical,  the  recapitula- 
tion would  have  to  begin  with  the  conclusion-theme,  then  take  up  the 
second  theme,  and  end  with  a  restatement  of  the  first  theme.  And  even 
this  would  not  bring  about  complete  and  perfect  symmetry ;  to  achieve 
this,  the  recapitulation  would  have  to  be  no  more  nor  less  than  the  whole 
exposition  taken,  note  for  note,  backwards ;  in  technical  lingo,  the  canon 
cancrizans  of  the  exposition. 

Now,  this  is  by  no  means  a  musical  impossibility ;  the  canon  cancrizans 
(or  "  crab  canon  ")  was  once  in  honour  with  the  old  contrapuntists  ;  there 
is  even  an  example  of  it  in  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  great  sonata 
in  B-flat  major,  opus  106,  at  one  point  in  which  the  whole  theme,  ten 
measures  long,  is  taken,  note  for  note,  backwards.  But  the  great  trouble 
with  the  canon  cancrizans  is  that  it  has  no  musical  value ;  it  is  only  a  canon 
for  the  eye,  not  for  the  ear,  because  the  ear  cannot  recognize  the  identity 
of  a  theme  when  it  is  played  backwards.* 

Now,  what  the  ear  cannot  recognize  has  no  musical  value  whatever; 
and  it  follows  logically  that  that  perfect  symmetry  of  plan,  which  is  only  to 
be  obtained  through  a  canon  cancrizans,  can  have  no  musical  value  either. 
To  be  sure,  this  may  be  called  pushing  the  argument  ad  absurdum  ;  but  an 
argument  that  cannot  be  pushed  home  is  not  of  much  value. 

In  saying  that  the  elements  of  approximate  symmetry  and  of  equipoise 
have  no  intrinsic  musical  value,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that 

*This  is  true,  as  a  general  proposition.  The  case  taken  from  Beethoven's  B-flat  sonata  seems  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  probably  the  only  one  in  existence:  the  rhythmic  divisions  of  the  theme  are  so  strongly 
marked,  they  impress  themselves  upon  the  ear  so  compellingly,  that,  when  the  retrogressive  version  comes, 
the  ear  can  still  recognize  them  —  if  with  some  difficulty.  But  in  all  other  instances  of  canon  cancrizans  I 
know  of,  the  ear  is  absolutely  helpless  to  recognize  the  identity  of  the  theme. 
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cases  cannot  arise  where  they  have  a  dramatic  or  expressive  value.  And, 
if  they  have  this,  their  musical  value  must  come  of  itself;  but,  in  such 
cases,  their  value  is  not  intrinsic,  but  accidental.  A  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting case  in  point  is  to  be  found  in  Meyerbeer's  Robert  k  Diable,  in 
the  duet  between  Alice  and  Bertram  in  the  third  act. 

The  musical  form  of  this  duet,  like  that  of  most  opera  numbers  in 
Meyerbeer's  time,  is  essentially  based  upon  the  sonata  principle,  upon  the 
formula  A — B — A;  a  principle  which,  as  Wagner  says,  has,  in  general, 
no  dramatic  value,  and,  as  I  say,  has  no  intrinsic  musical  value  either. 
But,  as  I  also  say,  it  can  acquire  a  musical  value  through  having  a 
dramatic  one  —  as  an  exceptional  case.  To  understand  how  it  acquires 
both  in  this  particular  duet  of  Meyerbeer's,  we  must  know  the  text  of  the 
scene,  also  the  situation.  Bertram,  Robert's  infernal  father,  finds  that  it 
is  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  he  shall  lose  all  hold  upon  his  son,  if 
the  latter  does  not  consent  to  be  his  before  midnight ;  Bertram  has  dis- 
covered this  while  communing  with  spirits  of  the  nether  world  in  a  cavern 
in  a  lonely  forest.  Coming  forth  from  the  cavern,  he  proclaims  (in  op- 
eratic soliloquy)  :  "  The  decree  is  pronounced  !  fatal,  irrevocable  !  I  lose 
him  forever,  he  will  be  torn  from  my  arms,  if  he  does  not  give  himself  to 
me  this  very  day ! "  Then  he  suddenly  discovers  that  he  has  been  over- 
heard by  Alice,  Robert's  foster-sister,  of  whose  presence  in  the  forest  he 
was  previously  unaware.  Then  the  following  dialogue  (the  duet  in  ques- 
tion) ensues.     I  give  it  in  prose  translation. 

Bertram  (laugMng)  —  But  Alice,  what  ails  thee  ? 
Alice  (in  a  smothered  voice)  —  Ah  !  Ah  !  great  God ! 
Bertram  —  Come,  come  hither. 
Alice  —  Ah!  I  shudder  1 
Bertram  —  Come,  come  to  me. 
Alice  —  I  can  not. 
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Bertram  —  But  what  hast  thou  heard  ? 

Alice  —  Who  ?     I  ? 

Bertram  —  What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Alice  —  Nothing ! 

Bertram  —  Nothing?     Nothing? 

Alice  —  Nothing,  nothing !  —  Nothing ! 

Bertram  {aside,  with  ferocious  joy)  —  Triumph  that  I  love  I  thy  extreme  fright  will 
deliver  thee  into  my  hands,  in  spite  of  thyself  1 

Alice  {aside)  —  Ah  !  1  reel,  alas,  I  tremble ;  the  rebel  angel's  cruel  voice  chills  me 
with  terror. 

Bertram  {very  softly)  —  Come  near,  then  ;  and  these  sweet  charms  .  .  . 

Alice  —  Avaunt!  get  thee  gone  1 

Bertram — Yes,  thou  knowest  me,  thine  eye  has  penetrated  this  terrible  mystery, 
forbidden  to  mortals  I  And,  if  thy  guilty  voice  should  dare  to  reveal  it,  thou  diest 
instantly. 

Alice  —  Heaven  is  with  me,  I  brave  thine  anger  1 

Bertram  —  Thou  diest;  thou,  then  thy  lover  .  .  . 

Alice  {aside)  —  O  heaven  ! 

Bertram  —  then  thy  old  father,  as  well  as  all  who  are  thine.  Thou  hast  willed  it, 
dainty  Alice,  by  thy  virtue  thou  art  my  accomplice;  henceforth  thou  art  mine  1  {a  long 
silence.) 

So  .  .  .  so,  thou  hast  seen  nothing? 

Alice  —  No,  nothing  ! 

Bertram  —  Heard  nothing  ? 

Alice  —  Nothing!  nothing!  {aside)  'Tis  Robert! 

Bertram  —  Think  well  of  it,  his  fate  depends  upon  thee.  Here  comes  Robert ;  keep 
silent  1     If  not,  'tis  death  I 

Looking  at  this  text  carefully,  we  find  that  it  is  planned  on  the  very 
formula  we  have  been  speaking  about:  A — B — A.  It  ends  with  the  series 
of  questions  and  answers  with  which  it  began.  What  could  have  been 
more  natural  than  for  Meyerbeer  to  set  the  final  series  to  the  same  music 
as  the  first  ?  Here  we  accordingly  have  the  conventional  final  return  of 
the  theme  (the  recapitulation),  but  so  justified  by  text  and  situation  that  it 
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loses  all  its  conventionality;  the  musical  form  springs  quite  naturally, 
even  inevitably,  from  the  text.  The  elements  of  formal  quasi-symmetry 
and  equipoise  here  acquire  an  adventitious  musical  value,  simply  because 
they  are  dramatically  justified.  But  an  example  like  this  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  these  elements  have  an  intrinsic  musical  value  in 
themselves.  That  would  be  like  arguing  that  warming-pans  were  the  best 
things  in  the  world  to  ladle  molasses  with,  simply  because  a  ship-load  of 
them  were  once  successfully  used  for  that  purpose. 


Slavonic  Rhapsody  No.  3,  in  A-flat  major,  Opus  45. 

AntOnin  Dvorak. 

Born  at  Nehalozeves  (Miihlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8,  184 1 ; 

still  living.) 

This  composition  is  based  on  a  single  theme — first  given  out  by  the 
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By  Teresa  del  Riego. 
11  Ellen  Wright. 
"  Landon  Ronald. 
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Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos. 

A  small  grand  for  a  small  room  and  a  small  price.  It  doesn't  hurt  for  large  rooms, 
that  the  piano  is  also  adapted  to  city  apartments  where  space  is  limited ;  and  it  doesn't  hurt 
the  quality  that  we  rather  undercharge  for  it.  The  quality  is  first-class,  the  very  highest, 
the  best  that  can  be  made. 

Although  requiring  little  more  room  than  an  upright,  nevertheless,  owing  to  its  unique 
and  scientifically  developed  scale-plan,  it  renders  as  much  volume  as  is  commonly  found  in 
the  large  parlor  grand,  with  a  rarer  purity  of  tone.  And  then  it  stands  in  tune  and 
■will  -wear.  People  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  grands  know  that  their  failings  have 
been  that  they  have  not  stood  in  tune  nor  worn  any  too  well. 

This  piano  has  jumped  into  favor  so  fast  that  we've  never  been  able  to  supply  the 
demand  since  we  brought  it  out.  We  keep  increasing  the  output,  to  find  that  orders  have 
increased  still  faster. 

Ivers  and  Pond  pianos  are  used  in  more  than  two  hundred  leading  educational  insti- 
tutions. We  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  highest  grade  pianos  in  America, 
and  that  means  in  the  world.  You  are  invited  to  come  and  see,  whether  you  want  to 
buy  now  or  not.    Catalogues  mailed  free. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

114=116  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

The  latest  models  of  Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos,  both  Grand  and 
Upright,  can  be  seen  at  the  well-known  establishment  of 

CHARLES  H.  FISCHER,  1710  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


harp  alone,  then  further  developed  by  the  wood-wind  —  which,  however, 
appears  in  so  many  different  rhythmic  guises  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  to 
multiply  itself.  The  rhapsody  is  quite  free  in  form,  being  laid  out  on  the 
following  plan. 

I.  Andante  maestoso  in  A-flat  major  (9-8  time)  ;  the  theme,  in  its  original 
shape,  is  given  out  by  the  harp  unaccompanied,  then  further  developed  by 
the  wood-wind,  and  later  by  the  harp,  wood-wind,  and  'celli. 

II.  Allegro  assai  in  A-flat  major  (2-4  time)  ;  a  long  development  of  the 
theme  in  a  somewhat  altered  shape  by  various  orchestral  combinations. 
At  length,  in  a  rousing  fortissimo  of  the  full  orchestra  (without  trombones), 
the  theme  assumes  quite  a  new  shape,  although  hints  at  its  original  form 
soon  return.  Still  a  third  shape  of  the  theme  —  closely  related  to  the 
second,  if  not  recognizably  so  to  the  first  —  appears  in  a  fortissimo  out- 
burst in  C  major. 

III.  The  theme  returns  in  its  original  shape,  Poco  Andante  in  A-flat 
major  (9-8  time),  in  the  wood-wind,  and  undergoes  a  brief  new  develop- 
ment, leading  through  an  Allegro  assai  in  B  major,  then  in  A-flat  major 
(2-4  time),  in  which  it  appears  in  both  its  first  and  second  forms,  to 

IV.  Meno  mosso  in  A-flat  major  (2-4  time),  Piu  mosso,  quasi  tempo  primo, 
Poco  Andante  (4-4  time),  Allegro  (2-4  time),  and  finally  Quasi  Andante 
(2-4  time).  In  this  coda  of  the  composition  the  theme  appears  in  two  new 
rhythmic  versions. 

The  whole  composition  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  much  of  the  work- 
ing-out very  elaborate.  It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (both  of  which  are  ex- 
changed for  piccolo  in  the  coda),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  harp  ("  if  possible,  two  "),  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
bass  drum  and  cymbals,  triangle,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears 
no  dedication. 

John  J.  Short.  Jos.  A.  Short. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroica,"  Opus  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  16,  probably  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 
This  symphony  was  begun  in  1802,  and  finished  in  August,  1804.  The 
full  title  is  :  Sinfonia  eroica,  co?nposta  per festeggiare  il  sovvenire  di  un  grand* 
uomo  (Heroic  symphony  composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great 
man).  The  first  MS.  copy  of  the  score,  prepared  for  the  French  Lega- 
tion in  Vienna,  was  inscribed  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  career  Beet- 
hoven had  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  and  admiration.  But,  when 
the  composer  heard  the  news  of  the  Coup  d'Etat,  he  tore  off  the  title-page 
in  disgust,  and  dedicated  the  symphony  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz.  The 
work  was  first  given  in  private,  at  Prince  von  Lobkowitz's  house  in  Vienna, 
in  December,  1804 ;  its  first  public  performance  was  at  a  concert  given  by 
Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  on  Sunday  evening,  April  7,  1805, 
Beethoven  himself  conducting.  On  this  occasion  Beethoven  played  the 
joke  upon  critics  and  public  of  having  it  set  down  on  the  program  as  "  Sin- 
fonie  in  Dis  dur  (Symphony  in  D-sharp  major)." 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  co?i  brio  in  E-flat  major  (3-4  time),  opens 
with  two  crashing  E-flat  major  chords  in  the  full  orchestra,  after  which  the 
first  theme  is  given  out  by  the  'celli  and  completed  by  the  first  violins.* 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  the  development  being 
largely  in  passage-work,  but  at  times  savoring  almost  of  actual  working-out. 
A  modulation  by  half-cadence  to  the  dominant,  B-flat  major,  leads  to  the 

*  By  a  curious  coincidence,  if  indeed  it  was  a  coincidence,  the  sharply  characteristic  first  four  measures  of 
this  theme  —  the  phrase  which  recurs  most  frequently  in  the  development  of  the»  movement —  are  identical, 
note  for  note,  with  the  first  four  measures  of  Mozart's  Intrade  to  Bastien  und  Basttenn*,  save  that  the  laiter 
is  in  G  major. 
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first  subsidiary';  the  first  phrase  of  this  theme  is  gradually  built  up  out  of 
sporadic  three-note  phrases,  given  out  in  alternation  by  several  wind  instru- 
ments,—  a  process  of  which  Beethoven  was  very  fond, —  until  the  whole 
orchestra  takes  up  the  figure  in  unison  and  octaves,  leading  to  the  second 
phrase  in  the  strings  and  wind.  A  brilliant  climax  of  passage-work  follows, 
leading  to  a  more  definite  cadence  in  B-flat  major,  in  which  key  the  second 
theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings  and  wind  alternately.  There  is  no  true 
conclusion-theme,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  concluding  period  of  passage- 
work  on  figures  from  the  first  theme  and  its  subsidiary,  the  first  theme  at 
last  gaining  the  upper  hand  and  bringing  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to 
an  end.  This  first  part  is  then  repeated.  The  exceeding  brevity  of  each 
one  of  the  themes,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  development  in  pas- 
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sage-work,  at  times  assuming  the  character  of  actual  working-out,  as  it  does 
all  contribute  to  give  this  first  part  a  distinctly  modern  flavor,  unlike  that 
of  any  symphony  ever  heard  before  it. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  vaguely ;  but  thematic  figures  from  the  first  part 
soon  begin  to  crop  up,  and  the  working-out  goes  forward  with  immense 
energy  and  great  elaboration,  moments  of  truly  Beethovenish  fury  alternat- 
ing with  others  of  equally  characteristic  pathos.  About  the  middle  of  this 
second  part  of  the  movement  there  appears  a  wholly  new  theme  in  the  dis- 
tant key  of  E  minor ;  this  lovely  episode  forms  a  sort  of  blooming  oasis  in 
the  midst  of  the  stormy  working-out,  which  soon  begins  afresh  with  renewed 
vigor.  Then  comes  the  characteristically  Beethovenish  collapse,  a  few 
moments  of  atrophy  after  all  the  hard  work  of  the  free  fantasia,  leading  to 
the  vigorous  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part  of  the  movement.  Just  here  we  come  upon  one  of  Beethoven's 
quasi-humorous  tricks.  The  wood-wind  and  horns  have  been  alternating 
with  hushed  tremolos  of  the  violins  on  the  mysterious,  ill-boding  harmony 
of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th ;  this  mournful  wailing  at 
last  leaves  the  first  and  second  violins  entirely  alone,  continuing  their 
hushed  tremolo  on  the  notes  A-flat  and  B-flat  (the  dissonant  components 
of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  in  E-flat  major).  All  of  a  sudden  the  sec- 
ond horn  comes  in  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme,  which  run 
entirely  on  the  complete  tonic  chord  of  the  key  (E-flat,  G,  B-flat),  while  the 
violins  still  keep  up  their  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat ;  we  thus  have 
two  different  aud  mutually  irreconcilable  harmonies  sounding  at  the  same 
time.     This  passage  has  given  rise  to  no  little  discussion.     But  investiga- 
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tion  has  proved  all  such  discussion  to  be  fruitless  and  the  passage  to  be 
really  as  Beethoven  intended.  At  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  symphony  some 
persons  present  thought  the  horn-player  had  inadvertently  taken  the  wrong 
crook,  and  began  to  find  fault  with  him  ;  at  which  Beethoven  all  but  boxed 
the  ears  of  one  of  them  (was  it  Ferdinand  Ries  ?),  storming  out  that  the 
horn-player  was  quite  right,  and  that  was  the  effect  he  wanted ! 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  stands  in  the  regular  relations  to  the 
first,  allowance  being  made  for  some  more  extended  developments  at  cer- 
tain points,  for  the  sake  of  different  modulations.  It  ends  with  a  long 
and  elaborate  coda,  and  actual  "  second  free  fantasia,"  in  which  the  furious 
working-out  of  the  first  is  exchanged  for  a  new  working-out  of  the  sunniest, 
most  ecstatic  character. 

The  second  movement,  Marcia  funebre;  Adagio  assai  in  C  minor  (2-4 
time),  is  probably  the  one  Beethoven  referred  to  after  May  5,  182 1,  when, 
on  hearing  of  Napoleon's  death  at  St.  Helena,  he  said :  "  I  have  already 
composed  the  proper  music  for  that  catastrophe."  This  was  the  first  allu- 
sion to  Napoleon  he  had  ever  been  heard  to  make  in  connection  with  the 
symphony,  since  he  tore  off  the  title-page  after  the  news  of  the  Coup  d'Etat. 
The  movement  begins  pianissimo  e  sotto  voce  with  the  solemn,  march-like 
theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  plain  chords  in  the  other  strings, 
every  note  in  the  bass  being  preceded  by  a  short  upward  or  downward 
fusee.  The  theme  is  then  repeated  by  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  full 
harmony  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  and  by  full  chords  in  the 
strings,  each  chord  being  preceded  in  all  the  parts  by  a  rapid  triplet  in 
thirty-second  notes.  Then  the  strings,  in  full  harmony,  proceed  with  the 
antithesis  of  the  theme,  followed  by  an  elaborate  development  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  full  orchestra,  ending  with  a  distinct  closing  cadence  in  the 
tonic.  Next  follows  the  second  theme,  in  C  major,  melodious  phrases 
given  out  by  various  wooden  wind  instruments  in   alternation   and   ac- 
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companied  by  persistent  triplet  arpeggj  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too, 
is  developed  at  some  length,  each  period  culminating  in  grand,  swaying 
fortissimo  chords  in  the  full  orchestra,  like  the  tolling  of  great  bells.  Then 
the  solemn  first  theme  returns  in  C  minor,  in  the  strings  as  at  first,  but 
soon  gives  way  to  an  elaborate  fugal  development  and  working-out  of  a 
figure,  the  thematic  connection  of  which  with  either  the  first  or  second 
themes  is  not  very  apparent.  Another  sotto  voce  return  of  tfie  first  theme 
in  the  tonic  is  almost  immediately  cut  short ;  the  strings  and  brass,  after  a 
measure's  silence,  striking  in  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major  over  a  billowing 
bass  in  triplets,  leading  to  some  elaborate  developments  in  passage-work, 
through  which  a  tolling  figure  keeps  sounding  in  the  basses.  This  episode 
is  continued  for  some  time,  and  is  followed  by  another,  in  which  new  sug- 
gestions of  tolling  bells  in  the  strings  accompany  some  elaborate  passage- 
work  on  a  sobbing  figure  in  the  strings.  At  last  the  first  theme  returns  in 
the  tonic,  as  if  in  fragments,  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  only  by  a 
pizzicato  bass  and  a  few  chords  in  the  oboes  and  horns. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  in  E-flat  major  (3-4  time), 
begins  with  some  nimble  pianissimo  e  staccato  triplets  in  the  strings,  upon 
which  the  oboe  and  first  violins  outline  the  rollicking  theme.  A.  B.  Marx 
says  this  theme  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song,  beginning :  "  Und 
was  ich  des  Tags  mit  der  Leier  verdier?"  but  the  song  itself  has  not  been 
identified.  This  curious  little  theme  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  Scherzo, 
although  some  of  its  figures  give  rise  to  occasional  new  melodic  develop- 
ments. The  Scherzo  consists  of  two  regular  sections,  of  which  only  the 
second  (and  by  far  the  longer)  is  repeated.  The  Trio,  also  in  E-flat  major, 
consists  of  some  beautiful  hunting-calls  on  the  three  horns,  interrupted  at 
times  by  some  exceedingly  weird  passages  in  octaves  in  the  wood-wind  or 
strings.  The  return  of  the  Scherzo,  after  the  Trio,  is  not  a  regular  "  re- 
peat," but  a  new  and  somewhat  more  concise  development  of  the  scherzo 
theme. 
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The  Finale,  Allegro  motto  in  E-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is  in  the  unusual 
form  of  a  theme  with  variations.  The  double  theme  had  been  used  twice 
before  by  Beethoven :  first  in  his  Fifteen  Variations  with  a  Fugue,  in  E-flat 
major,  for  pianoforte,  opus  35,  and  again  in  the  Finale  of  his  ballet,  Die 
Geschopfe  des  Prometheus,  opus  43.  I  call  it  a  double  theme,  for  the  first  of 
the  two  themes  of  the  movement  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  bass 
of  the  second. 

The  movement  opens  with  a  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings,  leading  to 
some  resounding  chords  of  the  dominant  in  the  full  orchestra.  Then  the 
strings  give  out  the  thesis  of  the  first  theme  in  pizzicato  octaves,  immedi- 
ately repeating  it  with  each  note  echoed  in  staccato  by  the  flutes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons.  A  loud  call  of  all  the  wind  instruments  on  the  note  B-flat, 
followed  by  a  softly  sustained  B-flat,  closes  this  first  period.  Then  the 
strings  proceed  to  give  out  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  in  pizzicato  as 
before,  repeating  it,  after  some  more  loud  calls  on  B-flat  from  all  the 
strings  and  wind,  with  the  persistent  echoes  of  the  wood-wind.  The  whole 
character  of  this  introductory  announcement  of  the  theme,  the  first  furious 
rush  of  the  strings,  the  pizzicato  detailing  of  the  theme  itself,  and  the  loud 
interruptions  of  the  wind  instruments,  is  very  much  that  of  a  prelude  to 
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a  ballet ;  one  can  almost  fancy  he  sees  the  dancers  pointing  their  toes  and 
coming  into  line.  The  theme  itself,  with  the  incomprehensible  interrup- 
tions of  the  wind  instruments,  is  very  peculiar,  and  gives  a  certain  impres- 
sion of  incompleteness  ;  its  character  is  fully  explained  only  when  we  hear 
the  melodious  second  theme,  of  which  it  is  really  the  bass.  It  was  indeed 
a  queer  conceit  of  Beethoven's  to  take  this  bass  as  an  independent  theme, 
copying  it  off,  note  for  note,  rests  and  all ! 

The  first  two  variations  which  now  follow  (in  the  strings)  are  contra- 
puntal. With  the  third  variation  the  melodious  second  theme  appears  as 
a  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  against  brilliant  running  passages  in  the  first 
violins,  and  the  old  theme  as  its  bass.  The  fourth  variation  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  very  long  and  elaborate  fugal  working-out  of  the  first  theme  against 
a  counter-subject  taken  from  the  first  variation,  the  melodious  second  theme 
coming  in  now  and  then  by  way  of  ''diversion."  Then  follow  one  short 
and  one  very  long  variation  in  G  minor,  in  the  second  of  which  the  outlines 
of  the  theme  are  pretty  well  obliterated,  so  that  it  might  almost  be  taken 
as  a  free  episode  on  a  new  theme.     Next  comes  a  sunny  outburst  of  the 

second  theme  in  C  major,  soon  leading  to  a  new  fugal  working-out  of 
the  inversion  of  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  major,  against  a  running  counter- 
subject.  This  extended  fugato  ends  at  last  with  a  hold  on  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  7th.  The  tempo  then  changes  to  Poco  Anda?ite,  and  the  wood- 
wind brings  in  a  slower,  more  expressive  and  march-like  version  of  the 
second  theme,  which  is  now  worked  up,  together  with  some  subsidiary 
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counter-themes,  to  a  glowing  coda  by  the  full  orchestra,  the  old  Presto  rush 
of  the  strings  (now  reinforced  by  the  wood- wind)  returning  at  last  as  prelude 
to  a  final  joyful  apotheosis  of  the  theme,  with  which  the  symphony  ends. 
This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
3  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  On  a  fly- 
leaf of  the  score  Beethoven  has  put  the  following  notice :  "  La  parte  del 
Corno  terzo  e  aggiustata  della  sorte,  che  possa  eseguirsi  ugualmente  sul  Corno 
primario  ossia  secondario  (The  part  of  the  third  horn  is  so  written  as  to 
be  equally  playable  on  a  first  or  second  horn)" :  a  quite  unusual,  if  not 
unique  piece  of  considerateness  on  Beethoven's  part ! 


Mr.  Asa  Howard  Geeding,  whose  concert  work  has  made  him  well 
known    throughout    the    middle   West,     this    season    entered    upon 

his  fifth  year  as  teacher  of  voice  in  the  Na- 
tional Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Geeding  has  selected  for  this  season's 
recitals  the  new  songs  :  "  Gae  to  Sleep,"  by 
William  Arms  Fisher,  and  "  The  Moon's  Lul- 
laby," by  C.  S.  Burnham.  He  sings  J.  C. 
Bartlett's  successful  song,  "A  Dream,"  and 
is  using,  in  teaching,  J.  C.  Macy's  new  song, 
"  Dear  Little  Heart,"  and  Dr.  Jules  Jordan's 
churchly  song,  "  Pie  Jesu."  The  above  songs 
and  the  successful  compositions  of  all  com- 
posers are  carried  in  stock  —  as  well  as  orchestral  and  opera  scores  — 
by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  45 1  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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Clarinet,  Mr.  Metzger.  French  Horn,  Mr.  Hain. 

Piano,  Mr.  Max  Zach. 

Tickets,  $1.00,  $1.25,  of  Miss  Harris,  Heppe's,  1115  Chestnut  Street,  on  and  after 

20  February. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  20  March,  Orchestra  of  twenty  members   of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.     Max  Zach,  Conductor. 

Saturday  Morning  Concerts  for  Young  People. 

1520-  CHESTNUT    STREET. 

On  February  22  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  of  New  York,  will  review  the  study  of  the 
instruments,  and  talk  of  the  orchestra  as  a  whole.  A  wood-wind  quartet  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  assisted  by  Mr.  Max  Zach,  will  illustrate  for  him. 

At  the  last  concert  examples  of  the  musical  forms  studied  during  the  year  will  be 
played  by  twenty  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Zach  conducting. 
The  program  will  be  made  up  of  compositions  of  rare  historical  interest,  originally  written 
for  the  small  classic  orchestra. 

Friday  afternoon,  February  22,  Mr.  KrehbieL 
Wednesday  afternoon,  March  20,  Mr.  Zach's  Orchestral  Concert. 

ADMISSIONS,  $J.OO. 
February  22  and  March  20,  $1.25. 

FIRST  AMERICAN  TOUR. 

MARCH-APRIL,    1901. 


LEIPSIC  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA. 

HANS   WINDERSTEIN,  Conductor. 


CONCERT  DIRECTION:    NORMA  KNUPFEL, 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Burton   Holmes 
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Motion  Pictures 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
FIVE  FRIDAY  EVENINGS,  beginning  March  I,  at  8J5 

The  Lectures  to  be  given  in  the  following  order:  — 

THE  EDGE  OF  CHINA 

Friday,  March  J 

MOKI  LAND 

Friday,  March  8 

PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Friday,  March  15 

THE  WONDERS  OF  THESSALY  AND 
THE  OLYMPIAN  GAMES 

Friday,  March  22 

OBERAMERGAU  IN    1900 

Friday,  March  29 

The  Sale  of  Course  Tickets  opens  Monday,  February  18,  at  9  a.m.,  at 
The  Heppe  Piano  Rooms,  11 15  Chestnut  Street. 

Course  Ticket,  securing  to  the  holder  the  same  reserved  seat  at  each  of 
the  five  lectures  of  the  course,  $3.50,  $2.00,  and  $1.50,  according  to 
location. 

Single  Tickets,  $1.00,  75c,  and  50c,  will  be  on  sale  on  and  after  Mon- 
day, February  25,  at  9  a.m. 

Mail  Orders  addressed  to  Miss  Harris,  The  Heppe  Piano  Rooms,  11 15 
Chestnut  Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt. 
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BOStOn  ,  INFANTRY   HALL, 

"           «  1  PROVIDENCE. 

^J    mYr                         J  *«Tr  Twentieth  Season,  1900-1901. 

Orchestra 


Nineteenth  Season  in  Providence. 


fir.  W1LHELH  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FOURTH    CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING,   FEBRUARY  27, 

AT   7.45   SHARP. 


PROGRAfiriE. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  Overture  to  u  Fidelio,"  in  E  major,  Op.  72 

Saint-Saens      -       Air,  u  Mon  coeur  s'ou  vre  a  ta  voix,"  from  *  Samson 

etDalila" 

Hector  Berlioz      -       Waltz,  *  Le  Bal,"  from  the  Fantastic  Symphony, 

No.  \ 

Songs  with  Pianoforte : 

Johannes  Brahms      -        -        -        -        -    a.  "AlteLiebe" 

Pioti  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky       -        -         -    5.  u  The  Sleep  of  Sorrow  n 

Franz  Schubert  -        -        -        -        -    c*  *  The  Young  Nun n 

Pioti  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.    Andante  (E  minor)      - «       -         -         -         -         -  4-4 

Allegro  con  anima  (E  minor)      -  6-8 

II.    Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza  (D  major)  12-8 

III.  Valse  :  Allegro  moderato  (A  major)  -  3-4 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso  (E  major)           -         -  4-4 
Allegro  vivace  (E  minor)  -----  2-2 


SOLOIST  : 

Miss  JULIA  HEINRICH. 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Overture  to  "  Fidelio,"  in  E  major,  Opus  72. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 

Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,  opera  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Joseph 
Sonnleithner,  the  music  by  Beethoven,  was  first  brought  out  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  November  20,  1805.  The  libretto  was  adapted 
from  Jean-Nicolas  Bouilly's  Leonore,  ou  V amour  conjugal,  which  had  already 
been  twice  set  to  music :  first  by  Pierre  Gaveaux,  under  the  above  title, 
given  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris  on  February  19,  1798  ;  then  by  Fer- 
dinando  Paer,  as  Leonora,  ossia  V  amore  conjugate,  given  in  Dresden  on 
October  3,  1804.  Beethoven  wished  his  opera  to  be  called  Leonore ;  but  it 
was  never  given  otherwise  than  as  Fidelio.  At  its  first  performances  it  was 
preceded  by  the  overture  in  C  major  now  generally  known  as  the  overture 
to  Leonore  No.  2.  The  opera  was  withdrawn  after  the  third  performance. 
As  it  had  been  considered  too  long,  Beethoven  dropped  three  numbers  from 
the  score  and  gave  the  libretto  to  Stephen  Breuning,  who  reduced  it  to  two 
acts.  In  this  remodelled  version  the  opera  was  revived  at  the  Imperial 
Privat-Theater  in  Vienna  on  March  29,  1806,  with  the  overture  in  C  major 
now  generally  known  as  the  Leonore  No.  3.  It  was  again  withdrawn,  after 
the  second  performance.  It  was  to  have  been  given  in  Prag  in  1807,  for 
which  performance  Beethoven  wrote  a  new  overture,  probably  the  one  in  C 
major  now  generally  known  as  the  Leonore  No.  1,  opus  138  ;  but  the  per- 
formance never  came  off,  and  the  overture  did  not  see  the  light  until  years 
after  Beethoven's  death.  In  18 14  the  libretto  was  again  revised  by  Fried- 
rich  Treitschke  and  the  score  remodelled  by  the  composer.  In  this  last 
form  the  opera  was  again  revived  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theater  in  Vienna 
on  May  23,  181 4,  with  the  overture  in  E  major,  now  generally  known  as  the 
overture  to  Fidelio.     This  is  the  overture  played  at  this  concert. 


<A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  affords  quick 
relief  when  depressed,  or  weary  from  overwork,  worry,  insom- 
nia or  other  nerve-destroying  conditions. 

Imparts  new  life  and  vigor  to  brain  and  body. 


Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  package  only. 
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It  begins  with  four  measures  of  Allegro,  based  on  the  initial  figure 
of  the  first  theme  of  the  principal  movement.  This  brisk  little  prelude 
is  followed  by  a  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E  major  (2-2  time),  based 
on  a  sighing  figure  in  the  wind  instruments,  interrupted  after  the  eighth 
measure  by  a  return  of  the  opening  Allegro.  The  main  body  of  the  over- 
ture, Allegro  in  E  major  (2-2  time),  opens  with  the  first  theme,  given  out  by 
the  second  horn  and  answered  by  the  clarinet  and  bassoon ;  the  develop- 
ment is  exceedingly  brief  and  soon  makes  way  for  a  more  violent  first 
subsidiary  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  soon  ap'pears  in  the 
dominant,  B  major ;  a  little  sigh  in  the  horns,  answered  by  nervous  figures 
in  the  strings.  This  is  followed  in  turn  by  some  fortissimo  subsidiary 
passage-work  in  the  full  orchestra  which  serves  as  a  conclusion-theme. 
The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  runs  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  which  soon 
comes  in  its  entirety  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part.  This 
is  quite  regular,  the  second  theme  coming  in  the  subdominant,  A  major. 
The  development  of  the  conclusion-theme  is,  however,  considerably  ex- 
tended and  leads  to  a  brief  return  of  the  introductory  Adagio,  which  is 
followed  by  a  long  and  brilliant  coda,  Presto  (2-2  time),  based  on  a  work- 
ing-up  of  the  first  theme  in  resounding  climax.  None  of  the  thematic 
material  of  this  overture  appears  in  the  opera.  The  overture  is  scored  for 
2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  2  trombones,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 


Fantastic  Symphony,  No.  i,  in  C  major,  Opus  i6a.     Hector  Berlioz. 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre,  Isere,  France,  on  Dec.    11,   1803;    died  in  Paris  on 

March  9,  1869.) 

This  symphony  forms  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled  Episode  de  la  vie 
d'un  artiste  (Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist),  the  second  part  of  which  is 
the  lyric  monodrama,  Lelio,  ou  le  retour  a  la  vie  (Lelio  ;  or,  The  Return  to 
Life). 

The  part  played  at  this  concert  is  the  second  movement,  Valse :  Allegro 
non  troppo  in  A  major  (3-8  time),  which  takes  the  place  of  the  scherzo  in 
the  symphony.  It  begins  with  a  short  introduction  (in  the  same  time  and 
tempo  as  the  rest  of  the  movement),  opening  with  soft  rustling  harmonies 
in  A  minor  in  the  violins  and  violas,  beneath  which  the  'celli  and  double- 
basses  outline  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure,  the  harps  throwing  out 
scintillating  ascending  arpeggj  after  every  phrase.  This  development  goes 
on  crescendo  until  loud  chords  in  the  full  orchestra  and  descending  scales 
in  6ths  in  the  harps,  flutes,  and  oboe  lead  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment. 

This  begins  with  a  graceful  waltz-melody  in  A  major  in  the  first  violins, 
over  the  conventional  waltz  accompaniment  in  the  other  strings,  the  har- 
mony becoming  more  sustained  and  enriched  with  bright  arpeggj  in  the 
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harps  with  the  antithesis  of  the  theme.  Then  follows  an  episodic  passage, 
bright  passage-work  in  the  higher  strings,  deft  canonical  imitations  be- 
tween the  first  violins  and  'celli  against pizzicati  in  the  second  violins  and 
violas,  and  little  calls  in  the  flute  and  clarinet,  answered  by  the  horns,  etc., 
until  the  thesis  of  the  waltz-theme  returns  in  the  first  violins  to  an  accom- 
paniment in  which  all  Berlioz's  fanciful  ingenuity  shows  itself ;  the  three 
beats  of  every  measure  of  the  waltz  rhythm  are  thus  played  :  the  first  beat 
by  the  strings,  the  second  by  the  harps,  and  the  third  by  the  wood-wind 
and  horns.  A  short  transitional  passage  leads  to  what  is  really  the  trio 
of  the  movement  (in  F  major).  Over  rustling  tremolos  in  the  violins  and 
violas,  and  a  "  heart-beating  "  bass  in  the  basses,  the  flute  and  oboe  (after- 
wards flute  and  clarinet)  sing  the  Fixed  Idea  in  waltz  rhythm.  As  the  de- 
velopment of  this  theme  goes  on,  the  violins  begin  weaving  in  phrases  from 
the  waltz-theme  as  a  contrapuntal  accompaniment ;  a  short  transitional 
passage  leads  back  to  A  major,  in  which  key  the  waltz  is  repeated  over  a 
tonic  organ-point  in  the  basses,  the  melody  being  in  the  second  violins, 
violas,  and  first  'celli,  against  sharply  repeated  chords  in  the  wood-wind  on 
the  first  beat  of  every  measure,  and  little  ornamental  turns  in  the  first  vio- 
lins. With  the  antithesis  the  melody  passes  into  the  violins  against  a 
moving  pizzicato  bass,  repeated  chords  in  the  wind,  and  brilliant  arpeggj 
in  the  harps.  The  further  development  is  virtually  the  same  as  in  the 
first  part  of  the  movement,  save  in  the  matter  of  orchestration,  and  leads 
to  one  more  repetition  of  the  waltz-theme  in  the  wood-wind  —  then  in  the 

wood-wind  and  harps  —  against  a  simple  accompaniment  in  the  strings. 
A  brilliant  coda,  piu  animato,  on  a  new  figure  and  counter-figure  brings  the 
movement  to  a  whirling  close. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (the  second  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  4  horns,  2  harps,  and  the  usual 
strings.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  movement  without  bassoons  known  in 
modern  symphonic  writing. 

/NeW   English     SongS  >»«  Eminent  Writers. 

Slave  Song,         .  .  .  By  Teresa  del  Riego. 

Violets,     .......  «•  Ellen  Wright. 

When  Butterflies  return,        ....  "  Landon  Ronald. 

A  Wild  Rose,      ......  "  F.  Corbett. 

At  Last,  I  The  greatest  sacred  songs)  ,,  C.,,TT^T    Tt^^t^ 

The  Hope  of  the  Ages,  }  of  the  season,  \  Samuel  Liddle" 

The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes,     ...  "  Frank  Lambert. 

BeautifulCltyofSligo,[  «  C.  V.  Stanford. 

Eva  Toole,  ) 

Birds  in  a  High  Hall  Garden,  )  ...  «  A.  Somervell. 

Go  not,  Happy  Day,  ) 

In  Summer  Time,  )  (l  E   German 

Love  the  Pedlar,    \      '  '  '  *"  ^ERMAN- 

Each  song  published  in  more  than  one  key. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

FORM   AGAIN. 

Wagner  once  wrote,  anent  musical  form,  that  all  the  traditional  forms 
of  instrumental  composition  derived  their  essential  principle  from  the 
Dance  —  from  the  first  use  to  which  instrumental  music  was  put  by  Man. 
Furthermore,  that  this  essential  principle  was  the  alternation  between 
contrasted  periods.     The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  the  sonata  form 

—  both  in  the  general  and  the  more  specific  senses  of  the  term.  Take 
the  form  in  its  more  specific  sense,  as  applied  to  the  first  movement  of 
sonatas,  symphonies,  string  quartets,  etc.,  etc.,  and  we  find  this  principle 
of  alternation  carried  out  and  exemplified  wholesale  and  retail. 

The  regular  first  movement  of  a  symphony —  as  we  find  it  in  the  works 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart  —  falls  naturally  into  three  main  divisions  :  the  first 
part,  or  exposition ;  the  second  part,  or  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  themes 
exposed  in  the  first  are  more  or  less  elaborately  worked  out;  and  the 
third  part,  or  recapitulation,  in  which  the  first  part  is  repeated,  if  with 
some  changes  of  detail,  especially  of  key. 

This  division  into  three  parts,  the  third  of  which  is  essentially  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first,  while  the  second  is  based  on  a  different  formal  scheme 
from  either,  and  thus  forms  a  certain  contrast  to  both,  is  plainly  derived 
from  a  much  simpler  type  of  form :  from  the  Minuet,  which,  since  Haydn, 
can  stand  as  the  traditional,  regular  third  movement  of  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  Minuet  form  consists  of  a  first  part ;  a  second  part,  or  Trio, 
on  a  new  theme  and  generally  in  another  key ;  and  a  third  part,  which  is  a 
note-for-note  repetition  of  the  first,  the  Da  Capo.  It  is  evident  that  this 
form  comes  from  the  Dance,  as  the  Minuet  is  itself  a  dance  form. 

The  essential  difference  between  this  Minuet  form  and  the  form  of  the 
first  movement  of  a  symphony,  or  sonata,  is  that,  whereas  the  three  parts 
of  the  Minuet  present  an  alternation  between  two  contrasted  themes,  the 
first  movement  of  a  symphony  presents  a  similar  alternation  between  what 
may  be  called  two  different  musical  purposes :  between  exposition  and 
working-out.  But  the  alternation  —  as  expressed  by  the  formula  A —  B  — 
A  —  is  none  the  less  patent  in  both.  Thus  is  the  principle  of  alternation 
carried  out,  as  has  been  said  "  in  wholesale." 

As  for  the  "  in  detail,"  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  first  and  third  parts 
of  a  symphonic  first  movement  to  find  a  similar  tripartite  subdivision. 
Only  here  the  essential  principle  is  no  longer  quite  that  of  alternation,  but 
rather  of  succession.     The  formula  is  no  longer  A  —  B  —  A,  but  A  —  B 

—  C ;  as  exemplified  in  the  succession  of  first  theme,  second  theme,  and 
conclusion-theme ;  but  the  law  of  division  into  three  contrasted  parts  still 
holds  good.  The  cantilena  of  the  second  theme  is  regularly  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  more  vigourous  Allegro  of  the  first,  while  the  conclusion- 
theme  is  generally  of  a  different  character  from  either. 

Now,  taking  the  larger,  wholesale  divisions  of  the  movement,  with  the 
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formula  A  —  B  —  A,  we  find  that  they  impart  to  the  whole  movement  a 
patent  character  of  symmetry.  The  first  part  and  the  recapitulation 
mutually  balance  each  other.  And  it  was  evidently  for  the  sake  of  carry- 
ing out  this  principle  of  balance,  or  counterpoise,  still  farther  that 
Beethoven  introduced  the  extendedly  developed  Coda,  to  counterbalance 
the  free  fantasia ;  making  it  virtually  a  second  free  fantasia,  as  the  reca- 
pitulation was  already  essentially  a  second  exposition.  The  formula  thus 
became  A  —  B  —  A  —  B' ;  the  first  and  third,  and  the  second  and  fourth 
parts  being  in  equilibrium.  Of  course  this  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the 
older  form  of  the  movement ;  but  it  carried  out  still  farther  the  principles 
of  alternation  and  of  equipoise. 

If  we  look  at  the  Rondo, —  the  other  most  noteworthy  symphonic  form, 
—  we  find  the  same  tripartite  subdivision,  the  same  principles  of  alterna- 
tion and  equipoise  exemplified.  The  form,  in  its  most  regular  estate, 
presents  the  exposition  of  the  principal  theme,  followed  by  a  subsidiary; 
then  comes  a  repetition  of  the  principal  theme,  followed  by  a  second  sub- 
sidiary. Here  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 
The  second  part  may  well  be  called  a  free  fantasia,  or  working-out  of  the 
thematic  material  exposed  in  the  first,  although  new  material  may  very 
well  be  introduced.  The  third  part  is  essentially  a  recapitulation  of  the 
first. 

Now,  if  we  change  the  nomenclature  a  little,  and  call  the  principal 
theme  of  the  Rondo  the  first  theme,  and  the  first  and  second  subsidiaries, 
second  theme  and  conclusion-theme  respectively,  we  find  that  the  only 
essential  difference  between  the  Rondo  form  and  that  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony  is  that,  in  the  Rondo,  the  first  theme  is  repeated 
after  the  second,  whereas,  in  the  first  movement,  it  is  not.  The  principles 
of  alternation  and  equipoise  are  equally  well  exemplified  in  both.  And 
remember  that  both  these  principles  are  derived  from  the  Minuet,  that  is, 
from  the  Dance. 
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I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  Wagner  went  on  to  say  that  neither  the 
principles  of  alternation,  equipoise,  nor  symmetry  had  any  real  applica- 
tion in  the  Musical  Drama  ;  for  there  the  one  principle  of  continuous 
development  held  sway.  This  has  been  pretty  generally  recognized  since  ; 
I  need  say  no  more  about  it  here.  But,  leaving  the  Musical  Drama  out  of 
the  discussion,  I  now  wish  to  go  one  step  farther  than  Wagner,  and 
inquire  whether  the  principles  of  alternation,  symmetry,  and  equipoise 
have  any  natural  inherent  application  to  absolute,  that  is,  instrumental 
Music.  And,  as  a  first  step  in  this  inquiry,  I  may  be  permitted  to  postu- 
late, as  axiomatic,  that  the  fact  of  these  principles  having  been  derived 
from  the  first  use  to  which  instrumental  Music  was  put  by  Man,  from  the 
Dance,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  their  applicability,  or  inapplicability,  to 
instrumental  Music  which  has  severed  all  connection  with  the  Dance. 
Heredity  has  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter. 

To  begin  with,  the  principles  of  symmetry  and  equipoise  cannot  possibly 
have  any  musical  exemplification  without  the  principle  of  alternation.  So 
let  us,  for  the  moment,  leave  this  principle  of  alternation  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion, as  something  indispensable  to  the  exemplification  of  either  or  both 
of  the  two  others.  Let  us  confine  our  examination  to  the  principles  of 
equipoise  and  symmetry. 

Now,  both  these  principles  are  essentially  architectural ;  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  so-called  architectural  quality  of  Music,  of  the  saying  that 
"  Architecture  is  frozen  Music."  In  a  visual  art  like  Architecture,  which 
manifests  itself  in  space,  these  principles  have  evidently  a  natural,  in- 
herent, intrinsic  value.  The  eye  takes  in  the  whole,  say,  of  an  architect- 
ural facade  at  once  ;  and  can  so  appreciate  whether  it  is  symmetrical,  with 
its  corresponding  parts  in  equipoise,  or  not.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  theo- 
retically or  logically  necessary  for  a  facade  to  be  symmetrical,  with  its 
corresponding  parts  in  equipoise,  to  be  beautiful.  I  only  say  that,  as  the 
eye  can  grasp  these  qualities,  they  may  be  natural  elements  of  architectural 
beauty  —  for  they  are  elements  the  perception  of  which  is  easy,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  unavoidable. 

But  is  it  the  same  in  Music,  which  exists,  not  in  space  but  in  time,  and 
the  manifold  structural  relations  in  which  strike  the  ear,  not  simultane- 
ously, but  successively?  It  is  evident  that  our  perception  of  musical 
symmetry  or  equipoise  must  of  necessity  be  a  matter  of  memory ;  to 
recognize   the   balance  between    the  exposition  and   recapitulation   in    a 
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Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos. 

A  small  grand  for  a  small  room  and  a  small  price.  It  doesn't  hurt  for  large  rooms, 
that  the  piano  is  also  adapted  to  city  apartments  where  space  is  limited ;  and  it  doesn't  hurt 
the  quality  that  we  rather  undercharge  for  it.  The  quality  is  first-class,  the  very  highest, 
the  best  that  can  be  made. 

Although  requiring  little  more  room  than  an  upright,  nevertheless,  owing  to  its  unique 
and  scientifically  developed  scale-plan,  it  renders  as  much  volume  as  is  commonly  found  in 
the  large  parlor  grand,  with  a  rarer  purity  of  tone.  And  then  it  stands  in  tune  and 
•will  "wear.  People  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  grands  know  that  their  failings  have 
been  that  they  have  not  stood  in  tune  nor  worn  any  too  well. 

This  piano  has  jumped  into  favor  so  fast  that  we've  never  been  able  to  supply  tne 
demand  since  we  brought  it  out.  We  keep  increasing  the  output,  to  find  that  orders  have 
increased  still  faster. 

Ivers  and  Pond  pianos  are  used  in  more  than  two  hundred  leading  educational  insti- 
tutions. We.  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  highest  grade  pianos  in  America, 
and  that  means  in  the  world.  You  are  invited  to  come  and  see,  whether  you  want  to 
buy  now  or  not.    Catalogues  mailed  free. 
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The  latest  models  of  Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos,  both  Grand  and 
Upright,  can  be  seen  at  the  well-known  establishment  of 
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symphonic  movement,  we  must  have  the  exposition  still  very  distinct  in 
our  consciousness,  so  that  we  can  compare  it  with  the  recapitulation.  For 
the  perception  of  symmetry  or  equipoise  is  always  a  matter  of  comparison ; 
we  cannot  recognize  two  things  as  exactly  counterbalancing  each  other, 
unless  we  can  compare  them  together.  And,  in  Music,  our  opportunities 
for  such  comparison  are  but  slight  —  particularly  so,  compared  with  our 
opportunities  for  it  in  Architecture.  In  Music  there  is  no  juxtaposition, 
as  there  is  in  Architecture,  but  only  a  comparison  between  the  present  and 
the  absent ;  and  it  almost  stands  to  reason  that  exemplifications  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  symmetry  or  equipoise  cannot  be  so  striking,  so  surely  elements 
of  beauty,  in  Music  as  in  Architecture.  Indeed,  so  very  slight  is  the  per- 
ception of  them  in  Music, —  being  not  immediate  but  merely  reflective, — 
that  I  much  doubt  if  they  have  any  real,  intrinsic  value  in  the  art. 

Music  inherited  them  from  the  Dance,  in  which  they  may,  or  may  not 
have  had  some  real  value.  But,  in  music  that  has  cut  loose  from  all  prac- 
tical connection  with  the  Dance,  it  is  otherwise.  In  Music,  which  passes, 
as  it  were,  in  review  before  the  ear,  and  the  relations  between  the  several 
successive  periods  of  which  are  not  grasped  simultaneously,  the  all-impor- 
tant element  is  neither  formal  symmetry  nor  equipoise  between  correspond- 
ing parts,  but  coherence  of  development.  And  this  coherence  can  be 
brought  about  without  symmetry,  equipoise,  or  even  alternation  of  any  sort. 
Not  that  alternation,  though  not  indispensable,  may  not  be  an  acceptable 
element;  it  surely  can.  But  we  have  examples  enough  of  purely  con- 
tinuous development,  which  does  not  double,  hare-like,  upon  its  own 
course,  to  see  that  perfect  coherence  and  stoutness  of  structure  can  be 
achieved  without  it.  Alternation,  too,  can  be  unsymmetrical  and  out  of 
balance,  as  well  as  symmetrical  and  in  equipoise. 

It  seems  to  me,  upon  the  whole,  that  formal  symmetry,  and  the  equipoise 
of  corresponding  periods,  are  really  little  better  than  chimaeras  in  Music,  as 
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far  as  regards  their  playing  any  normal  part  in  the  art.  Their  value  is 
merely  traditional,  and  has,  by  this  time,  become  no  better  than  a  conven- 
tion. 

FORM   AGAIN,   AND    STILL   AGAIN. 

Recently  I  indulged  myself  in  some,  perhaps  rather  hap-hazard,  specu- 
lations on  the  value  of  the  elements  of  symmetry  and  equilibrium  in  musi- 
cal form.  Writing  currente  calamo,  I  dropped  several  stitches,  so  to  speak, 
in  my  argument ;  let  me  take  them  up  now. 

In  speaking  of  the  sonata  form, —  that  is,  the  form  of  the  first  move- 
ments of  sonatas  and  symphonies, —  I  called  attention  to  the  symmetrical 
plan  of  the  form,  the  third  part,  or  recapitulation,  corresponding  (at  least, 
approximately)  to  the  first  part,  or  exposition,  the  two  thus  being  in  equi- 
librium, balanced,  as  it  were,  on  the  intervening  free  fantasia.  The  for- 
mula I  chose  was  :  A — B — A.  Later  I  went  on  to  inquire  whether  these 
elements  of  symmetry  and  equilibrium,  or  equipoise,  had  as  real  and  in- 
trinsic a  value  in  Music  as  they  evidently  have  in  Architecture,  coming  to 
the  conclusion  at  last  that  they  had  not.  Today  I  wish  to  go  still  farther 
into  this  inquiry.  I  would  now  ask,  leaving  equilibrium,  or  equipoise,  out 
of  the  question  for  a  moment,  whether  the  single  element  of  symmetry  is 
even  possible  in  Music. 

Regarding  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony,  and  also  the  Rondo,  I 
find  that  my  formula  A — B — A  is,  in  one  way,  fallacious,  that  it  does  not 
truly  express  the  whole  case.  No  doubt  the  formula  itself  is  symmetrical ; 
but  is  the  musical  form  it  seeks  to  express  equally  so  ?  I  think  not.  Re- 
member that  the  parts  of  the  movement  here  designated  by  A  are  really 
tripartite ;  if  we  analyze  this  A,  we  shall  find  that  what  it  really  stands  for 
could  more  exactly  be  expressed  by  A-c-d,  the  section  of  the  move- 
ment consisting  of  the  sequence  of  first  theme,  second  theme,  and  conclu- 

Mr.  Asa  Howard  Geeding,  whose  concert  work  has  made  him  well 
known    throughout    the    middle    West,     this    season    entered    upon 
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sion-theme.  Now,  using  this  new  partial  formula,  and  retaining  B  as 
designating  the  free  fantasia,  or  middle  section,  our  whole  formula  would 
be  A-c-d — B — A-c-d.  Anyone  can  see  for  himself  that  this  formula  is 
not  symmetrical ;  to  be  really  symmetrical,  it  would  have  to  be  A-c-d — B 
—  d-c-A.  That  is  to  say,  that,  to  be  really  symmetrical,  the  recapitula- 
tion would  have  to  begin  with  the  conclusion-theme,  then  take  up  the 
second  theme,  and  end  with  a  restatement  of  the  first  theme.  And  even 
this  would  not  bring  about  complete  and  perfect  symmetry ;  to  achieve 
this,  the  recapitulation  would  have  to  be  no  more  nor  less  than  the  whole 
exposition  taken,  note  for  note,  backwards ;  in  technical  lingo,  the  canon 
cancrizans  of  the  exposition. 

Now,  this  is  by  no  means  a  musical  impossibility ;  the  canon  cancrizans 
(or  "crab  canon")  was  once  in  honour  with  the  old  contrapuntists;  there 
is  even  an  example  of  it  in  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  great  sonata 
in  B-flat  major,  opus  106,  at  one  point  in  which  the  whole  theme,  ten 
measures  long,  is  taken,  note  for  note,  backwards.  But  the  great  trouble 
with  the  canon  cancrizans  is  that  it  has  no  musical  value ;  it  is  only  a  canon 
for  the  eye,  not  for  the  ear,  because  the  ear  cannot  recognize  the  identity 
of  a  theme  when  it  is  played  backwards.* 

Now,  what  the  ear  cannot  recognize  has  no  musical  value  whatever ; 
and  it  follows  logically  that  that  perfect  symmetry  of  plan,  Which  is  only  to 
be  obtained  through  a  canon  cancriza?is,  can  have  no  musical  value  either. 
To  be  sure,  this  may  be  called  pushing  the  argument  ad  absurdum ;  but  an 
argument  that  cannot  be  pushed  home  is  not  of  much  value. 

In  saying  that  the  elements  of  approximate  symmetry  and  of  equipoise 
have  no  intrinsic  musical  value,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that 
cases  cannot  arise  where  they  have  a  dramatic  or  expressive  value.  And, 
if  they  have  this,  their  musical  value  must  come  of  itself;  but,  in  such 
cases,  their  value  is  not  intrinsic,  but  accidental.,  A  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting case  in  point  is  to  be  found  in  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable,  in 
the  duet  between  Alice  and  Bertram  in  the  third  act. 

The  musical  form  of  this  duet,  like  that  of  most  opera  numbers  in 
Meyerbeer's  time,  is  essentially  based  upon  the  sonata  principle,  upon  the 
formula  A — B — A ;  a  principle  which,  as  Wagner  says,  has,  in  general, 
no  dramatic  value,  and,  as  I  say,  has  no  intrinsic  musical  value  either. 
But,  as  I  also  say,  it  can  acquire  a  musical  value  through  having  a 
dramatic  one  —  as  an  exceptional  case.  To  understand  how  it  acquires 
both  in  this  particular  duet  of  Meyerbeer's,  we  must  know  the  text  of  the 
scene,  also  the  situation.  Bertram,  Robert's  infernal  father,  finds  that  it 
is  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  he  shall  lose  all  hold  upon  his  son,  if 
the  latter  does  not  consent  to  be  his  before  midnight ;  Bertram  has  dis- 

*This  is  true,  as  a  general  proposition.  The  case  taken  from  Beethoven's  B-flat  sonata  seems  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  probably  the  only  one  in  existence;  the  rhythmic  divisions  of  the  theme  are  so  strongly 
marked,  they  impress  themselves  upon  the  ear  so  compellingly,  that,  when  the  retrogressive  version  comes, 
the  ear  can  still  recognize  them  —  if  with  some  difficulty.  But  in  all  other  instances  of  canon  cancrizans  I 
know  of,  the  ear  is  absolutely  helpless  to  recognize  the  identity  of  the  theme. 
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covered  this  while  communing  with  spirits  of  the  nether  world  in  a  cavern 
in  a  lonely  forest.  Coming  forth  from  the  cavern,  he  proclaims  (in  op- 
eratic soliloquy):  "  The  decree  is  pronounced  !  fatal,  irrevocable  !  I  lose 
him  forever,  he  will  be  torn  from  my  arms,  if  he  does  not  give  himself  to 
me  this  very  day !  "  Then  he  suddenly  discovers  that  he  has  been  over- 
heard by  Alice,  Robert's  foster-sister,  of  whose  presence  in  the  forest  he 
was  previously  unaware.  Then  the  following  dialogue  (the  duet  in  ques- 
tion) ensues.     I  give  it  in  prose  translation. 

Bertram  {laughing)  —  But  Alice,  what  ails  thee  ? 

Alice  {in  a  smothered  voice)  —  Ah  1  Ah  !  great  God ! 

Bertram  —  Come,  come  hither. 

Alice  —  Ah!  I  shudder  I 

Bertram  —  Come,  come  to  me. 

Alice  —  I  can  not. 

Bertram  —  But  what  hast  thou  heard  ? 

Alice  —  Who  ?    I  ? 

Bertram  —  What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Alice  —  Nothing ! 

Bertram  —  Nothing  ?     Nothing  ? 

Alice  —  Nothing,  nothing  !  —  Nothing ! 

Bertram  {aside,  with  ferocious  joy)  —  Triumph  that  I  love !  thy  extreme  fright  will 
deliver  thee  into  my  hands,  in  spite  of  thyself ! 

Alice  {aside)  —  Ah  !  I  reel,  alas,  I  tremble ;  the  rebel  angel's  cruel  voice  chills  me 
with  terror. 

Bertram  {very  softly)  —  Come  near,  then  ;  and  these  sweet  charms  .  .  . 

Alice  —  Avaunt !  get  thee  gone  ! 

Bertram  —  Yes,  thou  knowest  me,  thine  eye  has  penetrated  this  terrible  mystery, 
forbidden  to  mortals !  And,  if  thy  guilty  voice  should  dare  to  reveal  it,  thou  diest 
instantly. 

Alice  —  Heaven  is  with  me,  I  brave  thine  anger! 

Bertram  —  Thou  diest;  thou,  then  thy  lover  .  .  . 

Alice  {aside)  —  O  heaven  ! 
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Bertram  —  then  thy  old  father,  as  well  as  all  who  are  thine.  Thou  hast  willed  it, 
dainty  Alice,  by  thy  virtue  thou  art  my  accomplice;  henceforth  thou  art  mine!  (a  long 
silence.) 

So  .  .  .  so,  thou  hast  seen  nothing  ? 

Alice  —  No,  nothing  I 

Bertram  —  Heard  nothing  ? 

Alice  —  Nothing!  nothing!  {aside)  'Tis  Robert! 

Bertram  —  Think  well  of  it,  his  fate  depends  upon  thee.  Here  comes  Robert ;  keep 
silent !     If  not,  'tis  death  ! 

Looking  at  this  text  carefully,  we  find  that  it  is  planned  on  the  very 
formula  we  have  been  speaking  about:  A — B — A.  It  ends  with  the  series 
of  questions  and  answers  with  which  it  began.  What  could  have  been 
more  natural  than  for  Meyerbeer  to  set  the  final  series  to  the  same  music 
as  the  first  ?  Here  we  accordingly  have  the  conventional  final  return  of 
the  theme  (the  recapitulation),  but  so  justified  by  text  and  situation  that  it 
loses  all  its  conventionality;  the  musical  form  springs  quite  naturally, 
even  inevitably,  from  the1  text.  The  elements  of  formal  quasi-symmetry 
and  equipoise  here  acquire  an  adventitious  musical  value,  simply  because 
they  are  dramatically  justified.  But  an  example  like  this  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  these  elements  have  an  intrinsic  musical  value  in 
themselves.  That  would  be  like  arguing  that  warming-pans  were  the  best 
things  in  the  world  to  ladle  molasses  with,  simply  because  a  ship-load  of 
them  were  once  successfully  used  for  that  purpose. 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Opus  64. 

Pioti  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky. 
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died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  Nov.  6,  1893.) 
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a  mournful  theme  of  unmistakably  Slavic  character,  accompanied  by  the 
strings.  The  half-cadence  with  which  this  development  ends,  on  the  major 
triad  of  B,  leads  immediately  over  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Al- 
legro con  anitna  in  E  minor  (6-8  time). 

This  begins  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme  by  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon  in  octaves  over  a  simple  staccato  chord  accompaniment  in  the 
strings.  This  theme,  beginning  pianissimo,  is  forthwith  made  the  subject 
of  unusually  extended  developments,  extending  over  seventy-four  measures 
and  swelling  at  length  to  the  most  resounding  double-fortissimo  of  the  full 
orchestra.  A  more  ca?itabile  second  theme  then  sets  in  in  B  minor  (minor 
of  the  dominant),  at  first  in  the  strings,  then  worked  up  by  fuller  and  fuller 
orchestra  ;  the  development  is,  however,  concise  compared  to  that  of  the 
first  theme.  A  more  lively  conclusion-theme  follows  next,  Un  pochettino 
piil  animato,  in  D  major  (relative  major  of  the  preceding  B  minor)  in  the 
clarinets,  oboes,  horns,  and  bassoons,  with  answering  phrases  in  the 
strings,  and  is  worked  up  at  considerable  length  in  alternation  with  a  more 
expressively  cantabile  subsidiary,  Molto piu  tranquillo ;  the  development  of 
these  two  themes  brings  the  very  long  first  part  of  the  movement  to  an 
end.  There  is  no  repeat  and  no  closing  cadence,  but  the  first  part  merges 
forthwith  in  the  working-out  of  the  free  fantasia. 

This  free  fantasia  is  not  long,  compared  with  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
first  part  of  the  movement,  and  is  impulsively  dramatic  rather  than  contra- 
puntally  elaborate.  The  third  part  begins  regularly  with  the  pianissimo  re- 
turn of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  now  as  a  bassoon  solo  with  the  same 
accompaniment  as  before ;  its  development  is  considerably  curtailed,  and 
leads,  after  a  double-fortissimo  climax,  to  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme 
in  the  tonic  E  major.  The  conclusion-theme  and  its  subsidiary  also  come 
in  the  tonic,  and  there  is  a  long  and  brilliant  coda,  the  movement  ending, 
however,  pianissimo  in  the  original  E  minor. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  cantabile,  con  aLuna  licenza  in  D  major 
(12-8  time),  opens  with  eight  measures  of  ecclesiastical  harmonies  in  the 
lower  strings, —  beginning  in  the  relative  B  minor,  but  modulating  to 
the  tonic  D  major, —  after  which  the  horn  sings  an  expressive  melody 
in  D  major,  with  the  clarinet  "singing  second"  at  times  in  its  chalumeau 
over  a  plain  harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  Then  the  oboe, 
imitated  by  the  horn,  gives  out  the  principal  theme  of  the  movement  in 
F-sharp  major ;  this  is,  however,  merely  episodic  and  preparatory,  for  the 
real  development  of  the  theme  begins  a  little  later,  when  it  comes  in  the 
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tonic  D  major  in  the  first  violins  and  violas  in  octaves,  against  a  triplet  ac- 
companiment in  the  wind.  We  now  change  to  Moderato  con  a?iima  in 
F-sharp  minor  (4-4  time),  and  the  clarinet  begins  the  second  theme,  a  fit- 
ful, passionate  melody,  which  is  developed  at  considerable  length  in  gradual 
climax  by  various  combinations  of  instruments,  leading  after  a  while  to  a 
resounding  double-fortissimo  return  of  the  theme  of  the  slow  introduction  to 
the  first  movement  in  the  full  orchestra  in  D  major ;  the  harmonization  of 
this  theme  is  now  peculiar,  it  resting  throughout  upon  an  organ-point  on 
G-natural  (the  fourth  degree  of  the  scale),  thus  making  the  chord  of  the 
2nd  (third  inversion  of  the  dominant  7th)  strangely  predominant.  Now 
begins  the  second  part  of  the  movement,  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the 
strings  taking  up  the  unresolved  chord  of  the  2nd  and  then  resolving  it,  as 
the  first  violins,  playing  on  the  G-string,  take  up  the  melody  played  by  the 
horn  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  part,  now  imitated  by  the  oboe.  This 
theme  is  now  very  extendedly  developed  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  the 
principal  theme  coming  in  at  the  apex  of  a  double-fortissimo  climax,  and 
leading,  as  before,  to  a  resounding  return  of  the  theme  of  the  opening 
Andante  of  the  symphony,  this  time  Allegro  non  troppo  (4-4  time),  the  har- 
mony being  a  sustained  diminished-7th  chord  on  G-sharp,  suddenly  chang- 
ing to  the  triad  of  G  minor,  as  a  recitative-like  passage  in  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons  in  octaves  leads  over  to  the  short  coda —  Tempo primo  in  D  major 
(12-8  time)  —  on  the  principal  theme,  the  movement  ending  in  double- 
pianissimo. 
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The  third  movement,  Valse :  Allegro  moderato  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  is 
exceedingly  simple  in  form,  being  nothing  more  than  the  development  of 
two  contrasted  themes,  without  trio.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only 
instance,  except  the  third  movement  of  Berlioz's  Fantastic  symphony,  of  a 
waltz  being  substituted  for  the  regular  scherzo  of  a  symphony ;  a  fact  which 
is  somewhat  curious,  considering  that  the  symphonic  scherzo  was  originally 
in  3-4  time  (as  a  quickened  form  of  the  older  symphonic  minuet),  and  that 
this  might  easily  have  suggested  the  waltz  —  especially  after  Chopin's 
artistic  development  of  the  waltz-form  in  his  pianoforte  works.  Moreover, 
the  third  movement  of  a  symphony  was  of  old  a  dance  (minuet),  and  this 
makes  it  the  more  strange  that  modern  composers  should  have  so  es- 
chewed the  most  characteristically  modern  dance-rhythm  of  all,  namely, 
the  waltz.  Toward  the  close  of  this  waltz-movement  of  Tschaikovsky's  the 
theme  of  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  re- 
turns softly,  and  rather  grimly,  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  as  much  as 
to  say :  "  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  be  dancing  waltzes,  when  there  is  more 
weighty  business  in  hand  ?  " 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale,  opens  with  a  long  and  rather  elaborate 
development  of  the  theme  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement,  by 
way  of  solemn  prelude,  Andante  maestoso  in  E  major  (4-4  time).  This 
pompous  introduction  leads  after  a  while  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment, Allegro  vivace  in  E  minor  (2-2  time). 

This  is  essentially  in  the  sonata-form,  although  a  persistent  tendency  in 
the  direction  of  working-out  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  figures  from 
the  first  theme  in  developments  in  passage-work  somewhat  obscure  the 
exposition.  The  strong,  rude  first  theme  begins  immediately  forte  in  the 
strings  and  some  of  the  wind,  and  is  extendedly  developed,  at  times  with 
rhythmic  variations  that  almost  suggest  a  subsidiary.  A  more  joyous 
second  theme  follows  in  D  major,  at  first  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  string 
accompaniment,  later  in  the  violins  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  subsidiary, 
also  for  the  most  part  in  C  major,  of  mighty  chord  passages  in  the  brass 
alternating  with  rushing  scales  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  furious  passage-work  on  figures  from  the  first  theme, 
through  which  ring  out  stern  unison  phrases  in  the  horns.  The  second 
theme  returns  again,  double-fortissimo  in  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  lead- 
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ing  to  a  brilliant  conclusion-theme  in  the  tonic  E  minor.  This  last  theme 
has  hardly  got  under  way  when  the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic  —  there 
is  no  free  fantasia  —  and  the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins;  the  de- 
velopment is  much  the  same  as  in  the  first  part,  but  is  suddenly  inter- 
rupted just  short  of  the  return  of  the  second  theme.  Now  comes  an  omi- 
nous pause :  then,  Moderato  assai  e  molto  maestoso  in  E  major  (4-4  time), 
against  flowing  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  and  a  martial  counter-theme  in 
the  horns  and  trumpets,  the  united  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  broadly  intone 
the  theme  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement ;  the  theme  passes  later 
into  the  clarinets  and  trumpets  double-fortissimo  against  rushing  counter- 
point in  the  higher  strings  and  wood-wind,  debouching  at  last  into  a  Presto 
(2-2  time)  in  which,  after  some  developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first 
theme  of  the  movement  in  the  bass,  the  second  theme  returns  joyously, 
double-fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra.  This  climax  is  followed  in  turn  by 
a  final  Molto  meno  mosso  in  6-4  time,  in  which  the  first  theme  of  the  main 
body  of  the  first  movement  returns,  as  closing  apotheosis,  in  Xxeblefortis- 
simo  in  the  clarinets  and  trumpets  against  great  swept  staccato  chords  in 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (the  third  of  wrhich  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  in  Hamburg. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven        -        Symphony  No*  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.    Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor)  -  2-4 

II.    Andante  con  moto  (A-flat  major)       -  •  3-8 

III.  Allegro  (C  minor)      ------  3-4 

Trio  (C  major)  -         -         -         -         -         -         -  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  (C  major)  -  4-4 


Intermission. 

Camille  Saint-Saens      -      Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No*  2,  in  G  minor, 

Op.  22 

I.    Andante  sostenuto  (G  minor)    -  4-4 

II.    Allegretto  scherzando  (E-flat  major)  -         6-8 

III.    Presto  (Q  minor)        ------         4-4 


Franz  Liszt        -  Symphonic  Poem  No*  3,  u  The  Preludes " 

Richard  Wagner        -  Overture  to  *  Tannhauser " 
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Mr*  HAROLD  BAUER. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Opus  67  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven, 
(Born  in  Bonn,  probably  on  Dec.  16,  1770 ;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 

The  date  at  which  this  symphony  was  written  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  both  it 
and  the  Pastoral  (No.  6,  in  F  major)  were  completed,  or  at  least  brought 
near  completion,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  that  most  of  the 
work  on  them  was  done  at  Heiligenstadt  and  in  the  country  between  there 
and  Kahlenberg.  Beethoven's  visit  to  Eisenstadt  in  September  of  the 
same  year  was  probably  devoted  entirely  to  bringing  out  the  C  major 
Mass,  opus  86 ;  so  that  he  had  no  time  to  work  on  the  symphonies  there. 
The  first  performance  of  the  C  minor  symphony  was  at  a  concert  given  by 
Beethoven  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  22,  1808. 
The  concert  was  a  memorable  one  ;  every  number  on  the  program  was  then 
given  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna,  and  the  program  included,  beside  the 
symphony  mentioned,  the  Pastoral  symphony ;  the  pianoforte  concerto  No.  4, 
in  G  major,  opus  58  ;  the  choral  fantasia,  opus  80  ;  two  extracts  from  the 
C  major  Mass  ;  the  concert  aria,  "  Ah  !  perfido"  and  a  free  improvisation 
on  the  pianoforte.  Artistically,  the  concert  was  rather  disastrous  :  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  program  and  the  unusual  difficulty  of  the  music  made 
due  preparation  impossible,  and  the  performance  was  generally  bad ;  add 
to  this  that  it  was  an  exceptionally  cold  day,  and  the  theatre  not  heated ; 
the  audience  was  as  cold  as  the  hall ! 

The  first  movement  of  the  symphony,  Allegro  con  brio  in  C  minor  (2-4 
time)  opens  grandly  with  three  G's  followed  by  a  long-held  E-flat  fortissimo 
in  all  the  strings  and  clarinets.  What  is  the  key  ?  The  ear  is  in  doubt ;  is 
it  C  minor,  or  E-flat  major,  or  possibly  G  minor?  The  next  two  measures, 
three  F's  followed  by  a  long-held  D,  strike  out  the  possibility  of  G  minor ; 
but  it  still  may  be  either  C  minor  or  E-flat  major !  The  popular  legend 
that  Beethoven  intended  this  grand  exordium  of  the  symphony  to  suggest 
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"  Fate  knocking  at  the  gate  "  is  apocryphal ;  Beethoven's  pupil,  Ferdinand 
Ries,  was  really  the  author  of  this  would-be-poetic  exegesis,  which  Beetho- 
ven received  very  sarcastically,  when  Ries  imparted  it  to  him.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  conductors  as  to  the  manner  of 
playing  these  four  opening  measures.  Some  take  them  in  strict  allegro 
tempo,  like  the  rest  of  the  movement ;  others  take  the  liberty  of  playing 
them  in  a  much  slower  and  more  stately  tempo  ;  others  again  take  the  three. 
G's  and  the  F's  molto  ritardando,  arguing  that,  although  taking  the  four 
measures  in  a  stately  Largo  is  not  permissible, —  there  being  no  indication 
in  the  score  to  authorize  it, —  the  "  holds  "  over  the  E-flat  and  the  D  do  (at 
least  tacitly)  authorize  ritardandos  on  the  three  E-flats  and  the  three  F's, 
according  to  the  old  rule :  "  You  may  always  make  a  ritardando  before  a 
hold."  And,  if  this  retarding  of  the  tempo  is  cleverly  managed,  it  comes  to 
very  much  the  same  thing,  in  point  of  effect,  as  the  stately  Largo,  for  which 

there  is  no  authority  in  the  score:  it  is  beating  the  devil  round  the  bush. 

These  four  grand  introductory  measures  are  immediately  followed  by  the 
exposition  of  the  first  theme,  of  which  they  furnish  the  principal  figure. 
The  construction  of  this  theme  is  peculiar  :  it  is  really  composed  of  noth- 
ing but  free  contrapuntal  imitations  on  the  figure  of  the  introductory  meas- 
ures ;  but  these  imitations  follow  one  upon  the  other  with  such  rhythmic 
regularity  that,  to  the  ear,  they  form  the  several  successive  sections  and 
phrases  of  a  regularly  constructed  melody,  or  theme.  No  single  part  in  the 
orchestra  plays  this  melody ;  but  take  the  eighth-note  figures  which  appear 
successively  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  first  violins,  and  write  them 
out  in  order  on  a  single  staff  (as  one  part),  and  you  have  the  theme.  This 
theme  is  briefly  developed  in  two  periods,  followed  by  some  brilliant  pas- 
sage-work for  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  still  on  the  principal  figure,  end- 
ing on  the  first  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  of  the  relative  key 
of  E-flat  major.  Now  the  second  theme  enters  fortissimo  on  the  horns ;  its 
opening  phrase  is  but  a  melodic  extension  of  the  principal  figure  of  the  first 
theme,  but  this  is  responded  to  by  a  more  lovely  phrase,  full  of  the  truest 
Beethovenish  sentiment,  which  is  worked  up  in  a  crescendo  climax,  leading 
to  an  unspeakably  brilliant  and  dashing  antithesis.  There  is  no  conclu- 
sion-theme, the  short  concluding  period  being  formed  by  some  strong  pas- 
sage-work on  the  principal  figure  of  the  first  theme.  The  first  part  of  the 
movement  ends  in  E-flat  major,  and  is  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  is  not  very  long,  although  of  sufficient  length  to  be  in 
proportion  with  the  short  first  part  of  the  movement.  It  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  a  contrapuntal  working-out  of  the  first  theme,  in  which  working- 
out,  however,  new  melodic  developments  keep  cropping  up.  Toward  the 
end,  the  initial  figure  of  the  second  theme  —  which,  as  will  be  remembered, 
is  but  another  version  of  that  of  the  first  —  comes  in  for  a  brief  contra- 
ct 


puntal  elaboration,  which  is  followed  by  the  characteristically  Beethovenish 
"moment  of  exhaustion,"  the  working-out  gradually  dying  away  in  myste- 
rious, unearthly  antiphonal  harmonies  between  the  strings  and  wood-wind. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  first  theme  reasserts  itself  in  fortissimo,  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

This  part  is  quite  regular  in  its  relations  to  the  first,  the  second  theme 
now  coming  in  the  tonic,  C  major.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
development  of  the  first  theme  is  now  accompanied  by  a  more  sustained, 
cantabile  counter-theme, —  a  device  of  which  Mendelssohn  was  particularly 

fond  (vide  the  third  part  of  the  first  movement  of  his  Scotch  symphony), — 
and  one  of  the  long  holds  is  elaborated  into  a  beautiful  little  cadenza  for 
the  oboe.  The  change  of  key  for  the  second  theme  necessitates  a  change 
in  the  instrumentation  also  :  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement  the  second 
theme  entered  fortissimo  in  the  horns,  in  E-flat  major ;  here,  in  the  third 
part,  where  it  enters  in  C  major,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
plain  E-flat  horns  to  play  it,  so  that  Beethoven  —  unwilling  to  make  his 
horn-players  change  their  crooks  for  only  a  few  measures  —  found  himself 
forced  to  transfer  the  passage  to  the  bassoons.  The  result  is  rather  unfort- 
unate, for  the  bassoons  sound  somewhat  veiled  and  timid,  in  comparison 
with  the  boldly  assertive  horns  in  the  first  part.  But  composers  of  Beet- 
hoven's day  were  not  infrequently  forced  to  make  concessions  of  this  sort. 
The  movements  ends  with  a  long  and  exceedingly  brilliant  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  ??wto  in  A-flat  major  (yS  time),  is  in 
the  form  of  the  rondo  with  variations.  It  opens  with  the  announcement  of 
its  first  theme,  a  stately  and  expressive  melody,  sung  in  unison  by  the 
violas  and  'celli  over  a  simple  pizzicato  bass  in  the  double-basses,  the  clos- 
ing phrase  being  considerably  developed  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind, 
then  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings  together.*  This  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  theme,  an  heroic,  quasi-martial  phrase  in  A-flat  major 
given  out  in  harmony  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  violins,  over  a  triplet 
arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the  violas,  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  This  theme 
closes  with  a  bold  modulation  to  C  major,  and  is  forthwith  repeated  fortis- 
simo in  this  key  by  the  oboes,  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums,  while  all 
the  violins  and  violas  unite  upon  the  accompanying  triplet  figure.  A  short 
conclusion-phrase  in  mysterious  pianissi7?io  chromatic  harmony,  in  the 
strings  (without  double-basses)  and  bassoons,  closes  the  period  with  a  half- 
cadence  to  the  dominant  of  A-flat  major. 

The  second  period  corresponds  exactly  to  the  first,  it  being  the  first 
variation  thereof.  The  first  theme  appears  in  a  figural  variation  in  the 
violas  and  'celli  (even  sixteenth-notes)  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment 

♦The  gradual  growth  of  this  theme  in  Beethoven's  mind  is  to  be  followed  very  fully  in  his  sketch-books  ; 
it  is  a  fine  and  characteristic  example  of  his  laborious  and  carefully  self-critising  method  of  composition.  The 
first  form  in  which  this  noble  theme  appears  in  the  sketch-books  is  as  trivial  and  commonplace  as  possible, 
every  subsequent  change  it  goes  through  is  an  improvement,  until  we  at  last  find  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
pears in  the  symphony. 
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in  the  other  strings  and  a  sustained  counter-phrase  in  the  clarinet.*  The 
variation  of  the  second  theme  consists  simply  of  substituting  arpeggj  in 
thirty-second-notes  for  the  triplet  arpeggj  in  sixteenth-notes. 

In  the  third  variation,  which  follows,  we  have  the  theme  figurally  varied 
in  running  thirty-second-notes  in  the  violas  and  'celli,  the  counter-phrase 
now  coming  in  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  in  double  octaves,  the  varied 
theme  soon  passing  into  the  first  violins,  then  into  the  basses,  against  full 
harmony  in  repeated  sixteenth-notes  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra;  this 
extends  the  first  theme  to  three  times  its  original  length.     Next  follows 
a  little  interlude  of  passage-work  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  theme  in  the 
wood-wind.     Then  the  full  orchestra  precipitates  itself  fortissimo  upon  the 
second  theme  (in  C  major)  in  grand  plain  harmony.     Then  follows  a  brief 
episode  in  the  shape  of  a  staccato  melodic  variation,  based  on  the  initial 
figure  of  the  first  theme,  in  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  bassoon,  over  plain  pizzi- 
cato chords  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  basses,  and  waving  arpeggj  in 
the  first  violins.t     Some  crescendo  scale-passages  lead  to  a  fortissimo  reap- 
pearance of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  theme 
now  appearing  in  close  imitation  (not  quite  strict  canon)  between  the 
violins  and  the  wood-wind.     A  long  coda  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 
The  third  movement,  Allegro  in  C  minor  (3-4  time),  is  a  scherzo  with 
trio,  although  not  so  named  in  the  score.     It  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Beethoven  scherzo :  the  rapid  tempo,  the  tricksy  effects  of  modulation 
and  instrumentation,  the  brilliant  humor.     It  is  perhaps  the  most  diabolic 
of  Beethoven's  scherzi ;  Berlioz  has  likened  it  to  a  scene  from  the  witches' 
Sabbath  on  the  Brocken.J     The  first  theme  is  eighteen  measures  long,  the 
two  measures  over  and  above  the  regulation  sixteen-measure  cut  being 
added  to  the  third  phrase.     The  thesis  is  given  out  pianissimo  by  the  basses 
in  octaves,  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns  answering  with  the  antithesis 
in  full  harmony.     This  first  theme  is  immediately  followed  by  the  second, 
a  bolder  phrase,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  two  horns  in  unison  over  a  stac- 
cato accompaniment  in  the  strings,  beginning  in  C  minor,  but  soon  modu- 
lating to  E-flat  minor,  and  carried  by  the  full  orchestra  through  G-flat 
major  back  to  E-flat  minor  again,  each  phrase  ending  on  the  dominant  by 

*  One  of  the  progressions  in  this  clarinet  obligato  gave  rise,  according  to  Berlioz,  to  one  of  FeHis's  at- 
tempted "corrections"  in  the  French  edition  of  the  score,  which  he  was  editing.  The  clarinet  part  begins 
with  a  long-sustained  E-flat,  which,  in  the  fourth  measure,  forms  a  suspended  4th  over  the  B-flat  in  the  bass, 
and  a  major  9th  over  the  D-flat  in  the  melody.  According  to  the  accepted  rules  of  harmony,  these  dis- 
sonances ought  to  be  resolved  by  the  E-flat  in  the  clarinet  falling  to  D-flat  (3rd  of  the  bass  and  octave  of  the 
melody)  on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure.  But  Beethoven  has  held  this  E-flat  throughout  the  measure,  and 
made  it  progress  upward  to  E-natural  in  the  fifth  measure,  forming  the  third  of  the  chord  or  the  dominant  7th 
of  F  major.  This  upward  progression  of  a  suspended  dissonant  note  seemed  at  first  an  unpardonable  crime  to 
Fetis ;  but  he  afterwards  thought  the  passage  over  and  found  it  to  be  an  exemplification  of  an  as  yet  unformu- 
lated law  of  harmony.  This  law  he  then  proceeded  to  formulate  as  follows  in  his  Traiti  d'Harmonu :  "A 
dissonant  note,  instead  of  falling  one  degree  to  a  consonant  interval,  may  progress  upward  by  a  semi-tone, 
whenever,  by  so  doing,  it  produces  a  passing  modulation  to  another  key."  This  is  just  what  Beethoven's 
ascending  E-flat  does  :  the  E-natural  it  moves  to  produces  a  passing  modulation  from  A-flat  major  to  F  major. 

t  Lovers  of  musical  coincidences  may  be  interested  to  know  that  both  the  waving  arpeggj  and  the  harmony 
of  this  passage  (which  contains  some  very  characteristic  and  beautiful  modulations)  are  to  be  found  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  rhythm,  in  the  Trio  of  a  Minuet  in  one  of  Boccherini's  quintets ;  only  the  staccato  melody  is 
wanting. 

t  Here  is  another  curious  coincidence.  The  first  nine  notes  (filling  four  measures)  of  the  principal  theme 
of  this  scherzo  are  identical  (barring  the  difference  of  key)  with  the  first  nine  notes  of  the  theme  of  the  Finale 
in  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony.  But  the  rhythm  is  so  utterly  different  that  the  ear  perceives  no  similarity 
whatever  between  the  two  themes. 
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half-cadence.  These  two  themes  are  worked  up,  together  and  in  alterna- 
tion, with  some  elaborateness  in  the  way  of  running  counterpoint,  to  the 
end  of  the  Scherzo,  in  C  minor. 

The  Trio  (same  time  and  tempo)  in  C  major  is  a  well  worked-out  fugato 
on  an  energetic  subject  of  humorous,  almost  comic  character,  the  fugued 
writing  being,  however,  strictly  adapted  to  the  regular  scherzo  form  of  two 
repeated  sections.  Then  comes  the  repetition  of  the  Scherzo.  The  treat- 
ment is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  first  working-out,  the  instru- 
mentation being  totally  different,  now  running  to  pizzicati  in  the  stfings 
and  staccato  phrases  in  the  wood-wind,  the  whole  being  kept  steadily  in 
pianissimo.  Some  little  clucking  notes'  in  the  upper  register  of  the  bas- 
soons have  a  peculiarly  weird,  diabolico-comic  effect.  The  elaborate 
working-out  of  the  second  theme  at  last  merges  into  a  long  dominant 
organ-point  in  the  basses,  while  the  kettle-drums  as  persistently  keep  ham- 
mering away  at  the  tonic,  over  which  the  first  violins  keep  reiterating  a 
figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  in  even,  dead  pianissimo ;  then  come 
eight  measures  of  crescendo,  leading  over  to  the  finale,  with  which  the 
Scherzo  is  connected,  without  any  intermediate  wait. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  a  grand 
triumphant  march-like  theme,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra. 
This  heroic  theme  is  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  always  fortissimo 
and  by  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra,  until  it  is  followed  by  an  equally 
heroic,  and  somewhat  mor  e  distinguished  second  theme,  also  in  C  major. 
This  theme  is  more  briefly  developed,  still  in  fortissimo,  until  it  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  a  more  vivacious,  if  not  more  brilliant,  third  theme  in  the  domi- 
nant, G  major.  In  this  third  theme,  in  which  phrases  in  piano  keep  alter- 
nating with  others  in  forte,  the  rhythm  changes  to  what  is  essentially  12-8 
time ;  its  development  ends  with  a  climax  of  the  full  orchestra  in  the  origi- 
nal 4-4  rhythm  of  the  movement,  leading  to  a  fourth,  or  conclusion-theme, 
also  in  G  major,  first  announced  by  the  middle  strings,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
soons, with  brisk  little  squib-like  counter- figures  in  the  first  violins,  and  then 
briefly  developed  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  in  the  tonic,  C  major.     This  first  part  is  repeated. 

Then  follows  a  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  third  theme,  in  the  triplet 
rhythm,  is  most  elaborately  worked  out,  the  development  leading  at  last  to 
a  tremendous  climax  which  closes  the  free  fantasia  in  the  dominant  key  of 
G  major.  Now  comes  a  curious  and  wholly  original  espisode  ;  the  theme  of 
the  Scherzo  returns,  and  is  worked  up  briefly  in  a  new  way,  with  new  or- 
chestration, ending  with  a  passage  of  long-sustained  pianissimo  and  then 
crescendo,  very  similar  to  the  one  which  led  over  from  the  Scherzo  itself  to 
the  Finale.  Indeed,  this  passage  here  leads  to  the  triumphant  return  of 
the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

This  third  part  is  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  save  that  the 
third  and  conclusion  themes  now  come  in  the  tonic.     The  concise  develop- 
er 


ment  of  the  conclusion-theme  leads  immediately  to  the  Coda,  which  begins 
with  some  brisk  passage-work  on  the  third  theme,  worked  up  to  a  climax 
which  leads  to  a  strong,  and  strongly  insisted-on,  half-cadence  in  the  tonic 
key.  This  is  followed  by  a  fortissimo  announcement  of  a  figure  from  the 
second  theme  by  the  bassoons,  answered  " piano  dolce  "  by  the  horns.  This 
figure,  which  is  taken  from  the  antithesis  of  the  second  theme  (as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  first  and  third  parts  of  the  movement),  now  appears  as  the 
thesis  of  what  might  almost  be  called  a  new  theme,  and  is  worked  up  in 
two  Successive  climaxes,  the  second  of  which,  going  crescendo  poco  a  poco  e 
sempre  piu  allegro,  leads  to  the  final  "apotheosis"  of  the  symphony  Presto 
in  C  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  conclusion-theme  is  worked  up  with  the 
utmost  energy  in  true  Beethoven  fashion, —  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
peroration  to  the  Pgmont  and  third  Leonore  overtures  ;  only  that  here  —  as 
later  in  the  finale  to  the  eighth  symphony,  in  F  major  —  Beethoven  seems 
absolutely  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  stop,  and  keeps  hammering  away 
at  full  chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  for  forty  measures,  in  sheer  mad 
jubilation. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  Opus  22. 

Camille  Saint-Saens. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  free  contrapuntal  cadenza  for  the 
pianoforte  alone,  Andante  sostennto  in  G  minor  (4-4  time,  but  with  no  bars 
marked  in  the  score  up  to  the  point  where  the  orchestra  enters).  This- 
cadenza  begins  with  a  sort  of  free  adaptation  of  the  old  clavecin  style  to 
the  modern  pianoforte,  but  grows  more  brilliant  and  modern  in  character 
as  it  goes  on.  Then  the  orchestra  enters  fortissimo  with  two  great  chords 
of  the  tonic  and  dominant  (first  inversion),  very  like  those  which  introduce 
the  opening  slow  movement  of  Mozart's  overture  to  Don  Giovanni,  followed 
by  a  vigorous  phrase  in  a  strongly  marked  rhythm.  A  recitative-like  phrase 
in  the  oboe,  accompanied  at  first  by  the.  pianoforte,  then  by  the  strings 
pizzicati,  leads  "to  the  presentation  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte 
alone,  the  strings  soon  coming  in  with  an  accompaniment  during  the  de- 
velopment. Some  imitations  between  the  pianoforte  and  the  strings  and 
wood-wind  lead  to  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  relative  major  (B-flat),  given 
out  by  the  pianoforte,  some  of  the  phrases  being  reinforced  by  the  wood- 
wind. A  new  episodic  phrase  in  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  repeated 
chords  in  the  flutes  and  horns  and  rfapid  running  passages  in  the  piano- 
forte, leads  to  a  change  of  tempo,  Piu  animato,  and  the  solo  instrument 
begins  a  long  climax  of  brilliant  passage-work,  rapid  double  thirty-second 
notes  in  the  right  hand  against  slow  arpeggj  in  the  left  being  succeeded  by 
more  and  more  brilliant  "  double-shuffle  "  octaves  and  chords,  accompanied 
at  first  by  sustained  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind,  then  by  the 
whole  orchestra.  The  climax  goes  on  Sempre  piu  animato  e  crescendo  until 
the  tempo  becomes  twice  as  fast  as  before  ;  then,  with  a  sudden  return  to 
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the  original  slower  tempo,  the  first  theme  returns  fortissimo  in  G  minor  in 
the  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  in  octaves  against  a  perfect  whirlwind  of  oc- 
taves and  double  arpeggj  in  the  pianoforte.  This  outburst  is  followed  by  a 
continuation  of  the  theme  in  the  pianoforte  alone,  the  right  hand  playing 
the  melody  in  octaves  and  the  left  rolling  out  long  rising  and  falling  ar- 
peggj ;  soon  the  melody  passes  into  the  flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet  in  octaves, 
the  solo  instrument  keeping  up  its  arpeggio  accompaniment.  A  brilliant 
unaccompanied  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte  follows,  in  which  figures  from 
the  first  theme  are  worked  out.  Toward  the  end  the  orchestra  comes  in 
again  and  leads  to  a  coda,  in  which  we  hear  once  more  the  contrapuntal 
passage  with  which  the  movement  opened,  but  now  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra.  It  ends  with  a  repetition  of  the  strong  orchestral  passage  which 
first  introduced  the  principal  theme.  This  movement  has  nothing  of  the 
symphonic  form  usual  in  first  movements  of  concertos.  Indeed  it  is  really 
the  slow  movement  of  the  composition.  The  cyclical  form  of  this  concerto 
is,  accordingly,  defective,  like  that  of  Beethoven's  sonata  in  C-sharp  minor, 
opus  27,  No.  2  ;  what  would  be  technically  the  first  movement  is  omitted 
by  the  composer. 

The  second  movement,  Allegretto  scherzando  in  E-flat  major  (6-8  time), 
corresponds  to  the  scherzo  in  character,  though  its  form  is  that  of  a  first 
movement.  A  pizzicato  chord  in  the  strings  and  some  rapid  rhythmic  pul- 
sations in  the  kettle-drums  lead  to  the  exposition  of  the  dainty,  nimble  first 
theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone ;  this  [theme  is  then  further  developed  by 
both  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  either  in  alternation  or  together.  The 
second  theme  appears  in  B-flat  major,  the  melody  being  sung  by  various 
wind  and  stringed  instruments  against  a  sort  of  guitar  accompaniment  in 
a  very  original  rhythm  in  the  pianoforte.  The  solo  instrument  soon  takes 
part  in  the  development,  which  is  followed  by  a  light,  breezy  little  con- 
clusion-theme in  the  pianoforte,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  in  the  strings, 
with  now  and  then  a  soft  chord  in  the  wood-wind.  Then  comes  a  short 
free  fantasia,  and  a  third  part  which  bears  quite  the  conventional  relations 
to  the  first.     The  movement  ends  pianissimo  with  a  brief  coda. 

The  third  movement,  Presto  in  G  minor  (4-4  —  really  1 2-8  —  time),  is  a 
brilliant,  rushing  Saltarello.  Two  measures  of  rapid  triplets  in  the  bass  of 
the  pianoforte  are  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  figure  by  all  the  strings 
against  a  loud  G  minor  chord  in  the  wind  and  kettle-drums.  Then  the  solo 
instrument  launches  out  upon  the  first  theme,  which  it  develops,  sparingly 
accompanied  by  the  orchestra.  Some  subsidiary  passage-work  leads  to 
a  sudden  modulation  to  A  major,  in  which  key  the  second  theme  enters. 
The  1 2-8  saltarello  rhythm  is  now  abandoned ;  the  melody  is  played  on  the 
pianoforte  to  a  chattering  accompaniment  of  repeated  eighth-notes  in  the 
wood-wind  and  horns.  Some  more  subsidiary  passage-work,  in  which  the 
12-8  rhythm  returns  once  more,  and  a  short  conclusion-theme,  end  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.     In  the  free  fantasia  the  first  and  second  themes 
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are  elaborately  worked  out  by  the  pianoforte,  the  working-out  of  the  first 
theme  being  accompanied  by  sustained  harmonies  in  the  strings,  which 
make  way  for  the  chattering  of  the  wind  instruments  whenever  the  second 
theme  appears.  This  working-out  is  followed  by  an  episode  in  which  the 
wood-wind  and  horns,  reinforced  later  on  by  the  strings,  play  a  solemn 
choral  in  full  harmony,  against  an  obstinately  repeated  trill-figure  in  the 
pianoforte.  This  figure  of  the  pianoforte  is  taken  from  the  second  theme. 
After  the  choral  has  been  thus  played  through  in  even  whole-notes,  it  is 
repeated  more  strongly  in  half-notes,  the  pianoforte  still  keeping  up  its 
repetitions  of  the  trill.  Some  brilliant  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte 
leads  over  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement.  This  stands  in  wholly  regu- 
lar relations  to  the  first  part,  the  second  theme  now  coming  in  D  major 
(dominant  of  the  principal  key).  A  dashing  coda,  in  which  there  are  some 
striking  effects  like  the  tolling  of  great  bells,  ends  the  movement. 

This  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings,  to  which  is 
added  1  pair  of  cymbals  ad  libitum  in  the  third  movement.  The  score  is 
dedicated  to  Mme.  A.  de  Viliers,  nee  de  Haber. 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "  The  Preludes  "       ....     Franz  Liszt. 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  on  October  22,  181 1  ;  died  at 
Bayreuth  on  July  31  /  August  1,  1886.) 

*    The  poetic  subject  of  this   composition  is  the  following  passage  from 

Lamartine's  Meditatiofis  fioetiques : 

What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the  first  solemn  note  of 
which  is  sounded  by  death  ?  Love  forms  the  enchanted  day-break  of  every  life ;  but  what 
is  the  destiny  where  the  first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm, 
whose  fatal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  consumes  its  altar ;  and 
what  wounded  spirit,  when  one  of  these  tempests  is  over,  does  not  seek  to  rest  its  memo- 
ries in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life  ?  Yet  man  does  not  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy 
the  beneficent  tepidity  which  first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom  ;  and,  when  "  the  trum- 
pet's loud  clangor  has  called  him  to  arms,"  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger,  whatever  may 
be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  to  find  in  battle  the  full  consciousness  of  himself 
and  the  complete  possession  of  his  strength. 

The  work  opens,  Andante  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  with  a  vaguely  outlined 
solemn  motive,  given  out  softly  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves,  and  answered 
by  the  wood- wind  in  harmony  ;  this  motive  is  worked  up  for  some  time  in  a 
gradual  crescendo,  until  it  leads  to  an  Andante  maestoso  in  the  same  key 
(12-8  time),  in  which  a  new  rhythmic  phase  of  the  same  theme  is  given  out 
fortissimo  by  the  'celli,  double-basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and  tuba, 
against  sustained  harmonies  in  the  other  wind  instruments  and  brilliant 
rising  and  falling  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  violas.  The  development  of 
this  second  phase  of  the  theme  leads,  by  a  short  decrescendo,  to  a  third  phase 
still,  a  tender  cantabile  melody  in  9-8  (3-4)  time,  sung  by  the  'celli  and 
second  violins  —  after  a  sudden  transition  to  E  major,  by  the  horn  — 
against  a  waving  accompaniment  in  the  first  violins,  the  basses  and  bas- 
soons coming  in  after  every  phrase  with  the  first  figure  of  the  original  sol- 
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emn  phase  of  the  theme  itself.  The  fuller  development  of  this  third  phase 
of  the  principal  theme  leads  after  a  while  to  the  entrance  of  the  second 
theme  (which,  different  as  it  sounds,  might  really  be  called  a  fourth  phase 
of  the  first)  in  E  major,  given  out  by  the  quartet  of  horns  and  another 
quartet  of  muted  violas  divisi,  against  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  harp. 
This  second  theme  may  be  called  the  "  Love-motive."  After  being 
played  through  by  the  horns  and  violas,  it  passes  into  the  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons,  against  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment  in  the  lower  strings 
and  harp,  while  the  violins  and  flutes  bring  in  melodiously  flowing  pas- 
sages between  the  phrases.  The  working-up  becomes  more  tempestuous, 
but  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  slower,  sighing  figure  in  the  wood-wind, 
then  in  the  violins,  and  the  horn  brings  back  the  third  phase  of  the  prin- 
cipal theme  pianissimo,  while  the  violins  still  linger  on  with  the  initial 
figures  of  the  "  Love-motive."  The  third  phase  of  the  theme  then  fades 
away  in  the  flutes  and  clarinets. 

Then  comes  an  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  initial 
figure  of  the  principal  theme  is  made  the  basis  of  a  violent  passage,  sug- 
gestive of  a  hurricane,  during  the  further  development  of  which  by  the  full 
orchestra  a  stern,  warlike  theme  (fifth  phase  of  the  principal  theme)  is 
thundered  forth  by  the  brass  over  a  stormy  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the 
strings.  As  the  tempest  dies  away,  the  third  phase  of  the  principal  theme 
returns  in  the  oboes,  then  in  the  strings,  and  a  sudden  transition  to  A 
major  brings  an  Allegretto  pastorale  (6-8  time)  :  a  quiet  pastoral  melody,  the 
third  theme,  is  given  out  in  fragments  by  the  horn,  oboe,  and  clarinet  in 
alternation,  and  then  developed  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  for  some 
time.  It  leads  to  a  return  of  the  "  Love-motive  "  in  the  violins,  while  the 
violas  and  first  'celli  play  figures  from  the  pastoral  motive  against  it,  as  a 
counter-theme.  The  "  Love-motive  "  is  once  more  developed  at  a  consid- 
erable length,  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra  in  constant  crescendo,  appearing 
at  last  in  its  full  splendor  in  C  major  in  the  horns  and  violas,  and  then  in 
all  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  the  counter-theme  from  the  pastoral  motive 
always  accompanying  it  in  various  parts  of  the  orchestra.  Then  comes  an 
Allegro  marziale  animato  in  C  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  third  phase  of 
the  principal  theme  appears  in  the  horns  and  trumpets  against  rapid  ascend- 
ing and  descending  scales  in  the  violins ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  tender  canti- 
lena, it  is  now  transformed  to  a  martial  march,  between  every  phrase  of  which 
the  trombones,  violas,  and  basses  come  in  with  fragments  of  the  original 

phase  of  the  theme.  The  development  is  very  brilliant,  until  the  whole 
orchestra  dashes  in  fortissimo  upon  a  march  movement  in  which  the  "Love- 
motive  "  and  the  third  phase  of  the  principal  theme  are  so  nicely  fitted 
together  that  they  seem  like  the  development  of  one  march  melody.  The 
sudden  changes  of  key  in  this  march  —  C  major,  E-flat  major,  F-sharp 
major  —  are  especially  characteristic  of  Liszt.  The  development  continues 
with  unabated  brilliancy,  until  at  last  the  resounding  second  phase  of  the 
principal  theme  returns  fortissimo  in  the  basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and 
tuba,  in  C  major  (12-8  time)  against  the  same  harmonies  in  the  other  wind 
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instruments  and  arpeggj  in  the  violins  and  violas  as  near  the  beginning  of 
the  composition,  and  brings  it  to  a  sonorous  close. 

Les  PrHudes  is  scored  for  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  3  kettle-drums,  snare-drum, 
bass-drum  and  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Overture  to  "  Tannhauser  " Richard  Wagner. 

Tannhduser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,  romantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  the 
composer's  direction  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  19,  1845. 
The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out  and  the  overture  connected  with  an 
entirely  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance  of 
the  work,  in  a  French  translation,  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris 
on  March  13,  186 1.  Ever  since  the  remodelled  Paris  version,  the 
overture  in  its  original  shape  may  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture,  no 
longer  authentically  connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso  in  E 
major  (3-4  time),  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "  Begluckt  darf  nun  dick, 
0  Ueimatk,  ich  schauen"  from  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  is  given  almost 
entire ;  at  first  piano  by  the  lower  wood- wind  and  horns,  then  fortissimo 
with  the  melody  in  the  three  trombones,  against  a  persistent  whirling- 
figure  in  the  violins,  then  dying  away  again  to  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets 
and  bassoons.  The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  in  E  major  (4-4 
time),  begins  suddenly,  before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  chant,  with 
its  spirally  ascending  first  theme  in  the  violas  against  high  tremolos  in  the 

violins.  This  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  entirely  with  bac- 
chanalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  It  is 
followed  by  a  first  subsidiary  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate,  sighing  figure 
in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  'celli, 
which  soon  leads  to  the  heroic  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song  to 
Venus,  "  Dir  tone  Lob  !  "  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  in  the  dominant,  B 
major.  This  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  bacchanalian  music  of  the 
first  theme,  leading  after  a  while  to  a  pia?iissimo  episode  in  which  the 
clarinet  sings  the  melody  of  Venus's  appeal  to  Tannhauser,  "  Geliebter, 
komm\  siek>  dort  die  Grotte,"  in  the  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  This 
takes  the  place  of  the  regular  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with 
the  passionate  first  subsidiary,  which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme, 
now  in  the  tonic,  E  major,  after  which  the  bacchanalian  music  returns 
more  wildly  than  ever.  After  some  very  stormy  developments,  the  figure 
of  the  violins,  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  in  the  intro- 
duction, returns  in  a  more  rapidly  whirling  version,  and  soon  the  coda 
begins,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chant  is  repeated,  as  in  the  introduction, 
the  violin  figure  growing  more  and  more  rapid  as  the  last  fortissimo  verse 
of  the  chant  is  given  out  by  the  three  trombones  and  three  trumpets  in 
unison,  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  iv  E-flat  major,  "  Rhenish,"  Opus  97. 

Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.) 

This  symphony  was  written  between  Nov.  2  and  Dec.  9,  1850.  Schu- 
mann records  that  it  was  meant  to  convey  the  impressions  he  received  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Cologne.  It  was  first  given  at  Diisseldorf  on  Feb.  6,  185 1. 
It  bears  no  dedication  on  the  title-page  of  the  score. 

The  form  of  the  first  movement  is  somewhat  irregular.     There  is,  to  be 

sure,   a  regular  first  theme  —  one  of  those  syncopated  themes  of  which 

Schumann  possessed  the  secret  —  announced  at  once  by  the  full  orchestra 

in  E-flat  major ;  then  a  second  theme,  which  enters  first  in  the  wood-wind 

(in  G  minor,  modulating  to  B-flat  major) ;  and  later  on  a  short  chromatic 

ascending  passage,  which  plays  the  part  of  a  conclusion-theme,  inasmuch 
as  it  leads  to  a  cadence  in  B-flat  which  is  plainly  recognizable  as  the  end 
of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  There  is  even  an  incisive  figure  in 
eighth-notes  near  the  close  of  the  first  theme,  which  may  stand  for  a  first 
subsidiary.  All  this  seems  regular  enough,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
movement  is  conceived  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  sonata-form. 
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^Z.  -^* 


My  dear  little  friend,  I  am  so  happy  you  called  around.  I  got  the 
piano  of  my  heart  at  last.  Now,  Mary,  don't  forget  the  name.  When  your 
papa  is  going  to  buy  one  for  you,  remember  it  is  the 

MATCHLESS 
CUNNINGHAM 

And  I  wish  to  say  to  you  it  is  matchless  in  tone,  matchless  in  touch,  and 
matchless  in  artistic  beauty. 

Fifteen  years'  warranty  is  given  with  every  piano,  and  the  standing 
offer  of  $25,000  by  the  Company  for  a  better  made  instrument  ought  to  be 
sufficient  without  going  into  further  details.  It  is  manufactured  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  fact  of  which  this  city  ought  to  be  proud. 

If  not  convenient  to  call  at  their  warerooms,  write  for  list.  Cash  if 
you  have  it,  time  if  you  wish  it. 
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But,  if  the  themes  themselves,  the  order  in  which  they  come,  and  the  keys 

in  which  they  stand,  are  closely  enough  in  accordance  with  symphonic 
precedent,  there  is  something  in  Schumann's  treatment  of  them,  in  the 
whole  character  of  this  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  smacks  strongly 
of  novelty  and  the  unconventional.  He  shows  here  that,  with  all  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  excellences  of  the  sonata-form,  and  his  willingness  to  fol- 
low out  its  general  scheme,  it  had  not  quite  become  a  second  nature  to 
him,  that  the  impulse  of  his  genius  was  not  always  quite  consonant  with 
its  finer  purposes,  making  him  at  times  ill  at  ease  in  its  ^^/-architectural 
structure,  and  impelling  him  ever  onward  in  the  direction  of  free  writing. 
He  is  so  possessed  with  his  puissant  first  theme  —  to  parts  of  which  his 
second  fits  on  so  nicely  that  it  seems  at  times  to  be  really  part  and  parcel 
of  it  —  that  he  cannot  let  it  go.  He  keeps  returning  to  it,  hammering 
away  at  it  in  a  way  that  almost  oversteps  the  bounds  of  melodic  develop- 
ment, and  is  very  nearly  of  the  nature  of  working-out.  The  interior  im- 
pulse is  so  strong  that  he  cannot  wait  for  his  free  fantasia.  He  repeats 
this  largely  developed  theme  all  over  again,  with  its  subsidiary,  before  he 
can  prevail  upon  himself  to  pass  on  to  his  second  theme.     No  sooner  has 

IO/^       MORE  THAN  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS      f  rjrk/\ 
OOu.         UNDER  ONE  MANAGEMENT.  I  jr\J\jm 
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he  given  us  sixteen  measures  (the  smallest  regulation  pattern)  of  the  latter 
than  he  plunges  straight  back  again  into  his  first  theme,  leading  it  through 
new  developments.  He  then  merges  it  in  a  return  of  the  second  theme, 
but  it  is  not  long  before  he  storms  away  from  it  once  more,  taking  up  the 
first  again  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  reach  the  conclusion,  which 
comes  in  almost  as  an  afterthought.  There  is  no  repeat  to  this  first  part  of 
the  movement. 

But,  if  he  has  devoted  an  unusually  large  part  of  the  first  part  of  the 
movement  to  making  play  with  his  first  theme,  his  sense  for  formal  equi- 
librium prompts  him  to  give  up  the  whole  first  half  of  his  free  fantasia  to 
working  out  the  second  theme  and  the  first  subsidiary;  and  it  is  not  until 
this  has  been  done  with  considerable  elaboration  that  he  returns  with 
redoubled  vigor  to  his  first.  The  manner  in  which  he  leads  up  to  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  one  of  the  grandest  strokes  in  all  his  orchestral 
writing :  he  first  brings  back  his  first  theme  in  the  bass,  in  A-flat  minor, 
then  passes  it  on  to  the  upper  voice,  in  B  major ;  then,  after  some  further 
working-out,  he  brings  it  back  once  more  in  F-sharp  major.  Then,  by  a 
return  to  the  second  theme,  he  modulates  gradually  to  E-flat  minor,  when 
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all  of  a  sudden  the  four  horns  (strengthened  later  on  by  the  bassoons,  .clari- 
nets, and  'celli)  burst  forth  triumphantly  in  E-flat  major  with  the  first  theme 
in  augmentation,  following  up  this  outbreak  with  a  series  of  syncopations 
of  absolutely  Jovian  power,  answered  in  turn  by  the  trumpets.  The  whole 
orchestra  gathers  itself  together,  and  rushes  on  in  ascending  chromatic 
climax  to  precipitate  itself  in  double  fortissimo  upon  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  has  begun !  This  third  part,  albeit  somewhat  curtailed,  bears 
quite  regular  relations  to  the  first,  and  ends  with  a  short  but  strenuous 
coda. 

The  second  movement  is,  in  form  at  least,  a  regular  scherzo,  if  it  differs 

widely  from  most  scherzi  in  spirit.     Its  theme  is  a  modified  version  of  the 
i 

so-called  "  Rheinweinlied."  This  theme,  of  a  rather  ponderous  joviality  — 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  very  well  expresses  the  drinkers'  "  Uns  ist 
ganz  cannibalisch  wohl,  als  wie  fiinf  hundert  Sauen ! "     (As  'twere  five 

hundred  hogs,  we  feel  so  cannibalic  jolly !)  in  the  scene  in  Auerbach's 
Cellar  in  Goethe's  "  Faust " —  is  followed  by  a  nimbler  contrapuntal  counter- 
theme,  which  is  very  elaborately  worked  up.  The  trio  contains  a  passage 
for  horns  and  other  wind  instruments  of  eminently  Schumannesque  beauty, 
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in  the  course  of  which,  however,  the  "  Rheinweinlied  "  comes  back,  rather 
in  rondo  fashion. 

The  third  movement,  marked  "  nicht  schnell"  (not  fast),  is  the  real  slow 
movement  of  the  symphony.  It  is  a  charming  romanza  in  A-flat  major,  in 
which  two  themes  are  worked  up  with  some  elaborateness.  A  curious  re. 
semblance  between  the  opening  phrase  of  the  first  of  these  —  it  begins  the 
movement,  on  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  —  and  "Tu  che  a  Dio  spiegast 
V  ali,"  in  Donizetti's  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  "  has  been  suggested ;  but  it 
is  more  imaginary  than  real. 

In  the  fourth  movement  —  often  known  as  the  "Cathedral-scene" — 
three  trombones  are  added  to  the  orchestra.  Schumann  said  that  the 
movement  was  suggested  to  him  by  witnessing  a  solemn  ceremony  in  Co- 
logne Cathedral.  It  consists  of  the  contrapuntal  working-out  of  a  short 
figure,  rather  than  a  theme,  in  a  style  that  recalls  at  once  Bach  and  Pales- 
trina.  Contrasted  with  the  solemn  principal  figure  on  which  the  movement 
is  based  is  a  more  nervous  counter-figure,  which  grows  more  and  more 
prominent  as  the  music  progresses. 

The  form  of  the  finale,  like  that  of  the  finale  in  the  second  symphony,  in 
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C  major,  is  very  peculiar :  all  the  themes  are  of  a  character  well  fitted  for 
rondo  writing,  and  certain  traits  of  the  rondo-form  are  noticeable  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  movement ;  but  the  music  presents,  for  the  most  part, 
a  free  development  of  a  large  amount  of  strikingly  similar  thematic  mate- 
rial. Toward  the  end  both  the  nervous  little  counter-figure  and  the  stately 
principal  figure  of  the  preceding  Cathedral-scene  make  their  appearance. 

This  finale  is  characterized  by  great  vivacity  of  style  and  an  essentially 
Schumannesque  energy.  But  it  shows  perhaps  more  convincingly  than  any 
of  his  other  finales  how  impossible  it  was  for  Schumann  to  make  himself 
really  at  home  in  the  rondo-form,  to  turn  its  characteristic  traits  to  the  best 
account,  and  at  the  same  time  write  easily  and  naturally.  Here  he,  to  be 
sure,  writes  spontaneously  and  naturally  as  possible ;  but  only  a  few  sug- 
gestive traces  of  the  rondo-form  remain.  One  feels  all  the  while  that  the 
rondo  was  what  he  really  had  in  mind,  but  that  he  could  not  force  his  in- 
spiration to  flow  in  that  channel. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  valve-horns,  2   plain  horns,  2  trumpets,  1   pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the 
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usual  strings ;  to  which  are  added  3  trombones  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
movements.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  2,  in  A  major     ...     Franz  Liszt. 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  on  Oct.  22,  181 1  ;  died  at  Bayreuth  on 

July  31,  1886.) 

Liszt's  second  concerto,  less  played  and  less  widely  known  than  his  first 
in  E-flat  major,  is  a  work  perhaps  still  more  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
Had  Liszt  seen  fit  to  give  it  a  poetic  or  dramatic  title,  it  might  have  been 
called  a  symphonic  poem  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  In  this  case  its 
title  might  have  been  something  like  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Mel- 
ody."   The  melody  or  hero  of  this  poem  in  tones  is  announced  at  once  on 
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the  wooden  wind  instruments  {adagio  sostenuto  assai,  in  A  major).  Both 
its  melodic  cut  and  its  harmonization  are  such  as  no  one  but  Liszt  ever 
imagined.  It  is  a  sort  of  wild  musical  moan  and  wail,  accompanied  by 
harmonies  ever  shifting  in  tonality.  Soon  the  pianoforte  throws  over  it  a 
network  of  sonorous  arpeggj,  adorns  it  with  the  richest  embroidery.  A 
cadenza-like  passage  leads  to  a  more  brilliant,  fitful  motive  in  D  minor, 
which  is  developed  with  great  energy  by  both  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
until  a  third  allegro  motive  in  B-flat  minor  is  introduced.  Of  any  distinct 
musical  form  here  it  is  impossible  to  speak,  all  is  so  fitful,  kaleidoscopic, 
and  stormy.  When  the  hurricane  has  blown  over,  a  brief  reminiscence  of 
the  wailing  principal  theme  on  the  pianoforte  leads  to  the  announcement 
of  a  new  melody  on  the  strings :  it  is  as  if  a  second  movement  {allegro  mo- 
derator in  E  major)  were  beginning.  But  no,  the  pianoforte  takes  up  once 
more  the  old  moan,  the  melody  emphasized  by  the  'cello,  in  D-flat  major, 
interspersing  its  phrases  with  snatches  of  the  new  theme  that  has  been  just 
given  out  by  the  strings,  until  it  at  last  develops  the  latter  with  ever-grow- 
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ing  passionateness,  then  with  magical  effects  of  light  and  color.  From 
this  point  onward  the  concerto  is  one  unbroken  series  of  kaleidoscopic 
effects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  description  ;  of  musical  form, 
of  musical  coherence  even,  there  is  less  and  less.  It  is  as  if  some  magi- 
cian in  some  huge  cave,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  glistening 
stalactites  and  flashing  jewels,  were  revelling  his  fill  of  all  the  wonders  of 
color,  brilliancy,  and  dazzling  light  his  wand  could  command.  Never  has 
even  Liszt  rioted  more  unreservedly  in  fitful  orgies  of  flashing  color.  It  is 
monstrous,  formless,  whimsical,  and  fantastic,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  also 
magical  and  gorgeous  as  anything  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  It  is  its  very 
daring  and  audacity  that  save  it.  And  ever  and  anon  the  first  wailing  mel- 
ody, with  its  unearthly  chromatic  harmony,  returns  in  one  shape  or  another, 
as  if  it  were  the  dazzled  neophyte  to  whom  the  magician  Liszt  were  show- 
ing all  these  splendors,  while  initiating  it  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
magic,  until  it,  too,  becomes  magical,  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  work- 
ing wonders  by  black  art. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

THE   UPSHOT? 

After  suspecting  —  for  it  has  been  no  more  than  suspecting,  I  have 
proved  nothing  yet  —  that  the  elements  of  symmetry  and  equipoise  have 
no  real,  intrinsic  value  in  musical  form,  because  they  are  either  unattain- 
able or  else  not  to  be  appreciated  immediately  by  the  ear,  to  what  hy- 
pothesis am  I  led  as  to  elements  that  do  have  an  intrinsic  value  ? 

Recently  I  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  the  element  of  equipoise  between 
exposition  and  recapitulation  acquiring  a  musical  value  by  having  a  dra- 
matic value,  and  cited  the  scene  between  Alice  and  Bertram,  in  the  third  act 
of  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable,  as  a  case  in  point,  the  final  return  of  the 
initial  theme  at  the  close  of  the  scene  having  an  evident  dramatic  signifi- 
cance. But  an  acquired  value  is  not  intrinsic ;  and,  if  we  are  to  seek 
what  elements  have  an  intrinsic  value  in  musical  form,  we  must  carry  our 
investigations  into  the  domain  of  absolute,  not  of  applied,  Music. 

First  of  all,  let  me  define  sharply  what  I  mean  by  absolute  Music  in 
this  connection.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  investigation,  we  can 
not  consider  it  as  synonymous  with  instrumental  Music  in  general ;  for  the 
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term  "  instrumental »  has  here  too  wide  a  connotation.  Instrumental 
music  may  be  quite  as  little  absolute  as  vocal ;  that  is,  it  may  take  its  form 
—  in  part,  at  least  —  from  something  outside  of  itself,  from  a  poetic  or 
picturesque  idea,  from  a  fancied  succession  of  events,  from  a  dramatic 
story.  The  symphonic  poem,  for  instance,  cannot  strictly  be  spoken  of  as 
absolute  music.  Music  that  can  truly  be  called  absolute  is  that  which 
seeks  to  gain  purely  musical  ends,  by  sheer  musical  plastics  and  color, 
without  the  aid  of  any  force  of  association.  Such  music  must  take  its 
plastic  form  from  nothing  outside  of  itself,  but  from  elements  that  are 
either  of  intrinsic  musical  value  in  themselves,  or  else,  at  the  very  worst, 
have  no  recognizable  extra-musical  value. 

Now,  nearly  all  the  forms  of  absolute  music  we  know  are  based  upon  the 
principle  of  alternation, —  which,  as  Wagner  says,  is  derived  from  the 
Dance,; — also  upon  the  principles  of  quasi-symmetry  and  equipoise.  That 
is,  as  I    suspect,  upon  principles    that  have  no    intrinsic  musical  value. 
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This  does  not  prevent  these  forms  from  being  "  absolutely  "  musical ;  for, 
although  the  principles  of  equipoise  and  quasi-symmetry  may  have  no 
intrinsic  musical  value,  they  do  not  necessarily  have  any  extra-musical 
value  either.  There  is  nothing  in  them  which  the  listener  is  either  forced 
or  even  asked  to  associate  with  any  extra-musical  idea.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  principle  of  alternation ;  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Dance,  but 
may  be  applied  in  a  way  not  in  the  least  to  recall  the  Dance  or  remind 
the  listener  of  it.  The  pedigree  of  a  form  is  not  what  strikes  the  ear ;  the 
form,  say,  of  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  may  be 
essentially  a  dance  form,  without  the  listener's  getting  the  faintest  terpsi- 
chorean  impression  from  the  music.  There  are  other  elements  which  are 
quite  as  essential  to  dance  music  as  the  principle  of  alternation, —  nay,  far 
more  essential, —  such  as  pertinacity  of  rhythm,  regularity  of  metrical  struct- 
ure, a  certain  lilt  and  swing ;  elements  which  the  first  movement  of  the 
G  minor  lacks.  No  one  but  an  archaeological  purist  would  ever  call  it 
dance  music ! 

Having  thus  recognized  that  neither  the  principle  of  alternation  (though 
derived  from  the  Dance)  nor  the  elements  of  equipoise  and  quasi-sym- 
metry are  incompatible  with  music's  being  "  absolute,"  and  having 
strongly  suspected  the  last  two  of  having  no  intrinsic  musical  value,  what 
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shall  we  say  as  to  the  musical  value  of  the  first  ?  Has  the  principle  of 
alternation  any  real,  intrinsic  value  as  an  element  of  musical  form  ?  Very 
little  intrinsic  value  probably,  at  least,  as  a  matter  of  theory ;  but  infinite 
value  as  a  matter  of  practice,  simply  because,  in  most  cases,  it  is  unavoid- 
able. You  can  hardly  get  on  without  it.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  composer 
has  yet  attempted  any  very  long  musical  development  that  can  fairly  be 
called  continuous,  which  does  not,  sooner  or  later,  turn  back  upon 
itself  and  repeat  certain  phrases  or  periods.  The  D  major  Aria  in 
Bach's  D  minor  suite  (leaving  out  the  repeats)  is  the  longest  example  of 
purely  continuous  development  I  know  of ;  and  it  covers  only  two  pages  of 
full  score.  For  a  composer  to  go  on  longer  than  this,  without  repeating 
a  phrase,  would  be  simply  aimless  rambling.  And  any  repetition  intro- 
duces the  principle  of  alternation,  almost  of  necessity.  What  is  called 
thematic  development,  or  working-out,  absolutely  necessitates  the  repeti- 
tion of  phrases  or  periods ;  and,  if  you  have  more  than  one  theme,  the 

principle  of  alternation  comes  in  of  itself.  Furthermore,  any  large,  ex- 
tended form  of  composition,  without  thematic  development,  is  hardly  imag-" 
inable.     Certainly  none  is  to  be  found  in  practice.     So  I  think  we  may 
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fairly  assume  some  application  of  the  principle  of  alternation  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  all  largely  extended  musical  forms ;  if  so,  it  must  have  some 
musical  value  —  whether  intrinsic  or  not  does  not  matter  much.* 

Now,  although  the  principle  of  alternation,  and  with  it  the  elements  of 
equipoise  and  quasi-symmetry,  are  actual  factors  of  most  of  the  larger 
standard  forms  of  absolute  music  today,  we  still  have  one  form  which, 
though  firmly  based  upon  the  principles  of  repetition  and  alternation, 
totally  discards  the  elements  of  quasi-symmetry  and  equipoise.  This  is 
the  fugue  on  a  single  subject.  %  Here  the  thematic  development  and  work- 
ing-out, though  in  one  sense  continually  turning  back  upon  themselves, — 
in  repeating  the  subject  and  response, —  progress,  in  a  larger  sense,  stead- 
ily in  one  and  the  same  general  direction ;  there  is  nothing  to  correspond 
to  the  formula  A — B — A  (exposition,  free  fantasia,  and  recapitulation) 
that  we  find  applied  in  symphonic  first  movements  or  rondos.  Indeed,  in 
a  fugue  on  a  single  subject  there  is  no  real  recapitulation,  the  development 

*  Impossible  cases  are  not  worth  considering,  even  theoretically.  Consideration  of  them  would  be  as 
foolish  as  the  old  gentleman's  question  :  "  If  salmon  were  tuppence  a  pound,  what  would  a  ten-pound  salmon 
be?"  To  which  the  little  boy  very  properly  answered:  "  Why,  stinkin',  you  jolly  old  fool  —  at  tuppence  a 
pound!"  Only  in  the  persistent  and  unintermittent  working-out  of  a  single  theme,  without  modulation, 
could  the  element  of  alternation  be  entirely  absent ;  and  the  composer  who  should  try  such  a  thing  on  a  large 
scale  would  simply  get  himself  disliked. 
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is  essentially  progressive,  each  successive  repetition  of  subject  or  response 
bringing  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  proposed  goal,  on  the  "  reculer pour 
mieux  sauter"  principle.  For  a  composer  who  should  make  any  one  of  his 
strict  fugal  periods  (as  contradistinguished  from  the  "  diversions ")  an 
exact  repetition  of  a  previous  one,  and  thus  exactly  counterbalancing  it, 
would  be  but  a  poor  fugue-writer ;  for  one  of  the  very  essential  points  in  a 
good  fugue  is  that  each  successive  repetition  of  subject  or  response  shall 
bring  in  something  new.* 

*  Of  combinations  of  the  fugue  with  the  sonata  (or  a  quasi-sonata)  form  —  such  as  the  opening  chorus  in 
Bach's  cantata  "  Wer  sich  selbst  erhdhet"  or  the  finale  of  Mozart's  Jup  iter  symphony  —  nothing  need  be  said 
here.  For  it  is  evident  that,  in  them,  the  sonata  principle  has  the  upper  hand  in  determining  the  general 
formal  scheme. 
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As  a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  does  not  the  essentially  progressive 
development  of  the  fugue,  as  distinguished  from  the  cyclical  form  of  the 
sonata  or  rondo,  furnish  some  ground  for  a  belief  that  the  fugue  form  — 
not  necessarily  the  strict  tonal  or  real  fugue,  or  "  irregular  fugue,"  but  in 
its  freer  estate  of  fugato  —  is  destined  to  have  a  longer  life  than  the 
sonata  form?  Most  composers  today,  especially  the  "newer  lights,"  are 
more  and  more  giving  the  elements  of  equipoise  and  quasi-symmetry  the 
go-by  in  their  works,  even  when  they  write  absolute  music,  and  tending 
more  and  more  to  write  progressive  developments,  if  with  an  extended 
application  of  the  principle  of  alternation.  The  old,  classic  "  recapitula- 
tion "  is  obsolescent  today ;  its  doom  seems  sealed.  Quasi-symmetry  and 
equipoise  are  more  and  more,  if  only  tacitly,  recognized  as  elements  of  no 
intrinsic  formal  value  in  music ;  progressive  development  rules  the  roast. 
Quite  naturally  and  inevitably,  too,  for — whether  writing  absolute  music 
or  symphonic  poems,  Tondichtungen,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called  —  the 
modern  composer  seeks,  above  all  else,  to  make  his  music  dramatic,  and 
progressive  development  is  the  soul  of  the  Drama.* 

*  Note,  by  the  way,  what  a  poor  recapitulation  —  scholastically  speaking — Berlioz  brings  in  in  the  first 
movement  of  his  Fantastic  symphony.  It  is  confined  to  the  first  theme  ("the  fixed  idea"),  and  this  theme  is 
brought  in  in  so  altered  a  shape  — fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  rushing  counterpoint  in  the  violins, 
and  a  totally  changed  expressive  character — as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  as  a  recapitulation  at  all.  A  fine  bit 
of  instinct  on  Berlioz's  part;  the  movement  is  essentially  dramatic,  and  was  intended  to  be  so.  Beethoven 
shows  something  of  the  same  dramatic  instinct  in  the  way  he  shirks  the  better  part  of  the  recapitulation  in  his 
Leonore  overture  No.  3  —  a  far  more  intrinsically  dramatic  device  than  his  afterwards  shirking  the  free 
fantasia  in  his  Coriolan  and  Egmont  overtures,  and  keeping  the  recapitulation. 
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"The  Accursed  Huntsman,"  Symphonic  Poem     .     .     Cesar  Franck. 

(Born  at  Liege  on  Dec.  10,  1822 ;  died  in  Paris  on  Nov.  9,  1890.) 

The  subject  of  this  symphonic  poem,  which  was  first  produced  by 
Pasdeloup  in  Paris  on  January  13,  1884,  is  taken  from  a  ballad  by  Burger. 
On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  published  score  Franck  gives  the  following  prose 
extract :  — 

"  It  was  Sunday  morning ;  far  away  rang  out  the  joyous  sound  of  the 
bells  and  the  sacred  chaunts  of  the  crowd.  .  .  .  Sacrilege !  The  grim 
count  of  the  Rhine  has  winded  his  horn. 

"  Halloo !  Halloo !  The  chase  rushes  over  cornfields,  moors,  and 
meadows —  Stop,  count,  I  implore;  have  a  care  .  .  . —  No,  and  the 
riders  dash  onward  like  a  whirlwind. 

"  Suddenly  the  count  is  alone ;  his  horse  refuses  to  go  farther ;  he 
winds  his  horn,  and  the  horn  no  longer  sounds  ...  a  dismal,  implacable 
voice  curses  him  :  Sacrilegious  man,  it  cries,  be  thou  eternally  run  down 
by  hell. 

"Then  flames  flash  all  around  him.  .  .  .  The  count,  mad  with  terror, 
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flees  faster  and  ever  faster,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  demons  ...  by  day 
across  abysses,  by  night  through  the  air." 

The  composition  begins  Andantino  quasi  allegretto  in  G  major  (3-4  time), 
but  afterwards  increases  in  speed.  The  form  is  entirely  free.  It  is 
scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle- 
drums, 2  bells,  cymbals,  triangle,  bass-drum,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  bears  no  dedication. 
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Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Opus  23  .     .     Hector  Berlioz. 

(Born  at  la  C6te-Saint-Andre,  Isere,  France,  on  Dec.  II,  1803; 
died  in  Paris  on  March  9,  1869.) 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  opera  semiseria  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Leon  de 
Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier,  the  music  by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  brought 
out  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris  on  September  3,  1838.  It  was 
Berlioz's  first  opera.  It  made  a  resounding  fiasco,  although  Duprez  sang 
the  title  part  —  not,  however,  without  considerable  complaining.  It  was 
given,  with  little  if  any  more  success,  under  the  composer's  direction  at 
Covent  Garden  in  London,  on  June  25,  1853.  It  was,  however,  much 
more  highly  spoken  of  by  advanced  critics  when  given  in  Weimar,  under 
Liszt's  direction.  In  the  list  of  his  works  drawn  up  by  himself,  Berlioz 
says:  "The  only  correct  copy  of  the  score"  (of  Benvenuto  Cellini)  "is  at 
the  Grand  Ducal  Opera  House  at  Weimar."  As  Beethoven  wrote  four 
overtures  to  his  opera  Leonore  (Fidelio),  so  did  Berlioz  write  two  to  this 
opera  of  Benvenuto  Cellini;  only  with  the  difference  that  the  second — - 
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generally  known  as  the  Ouverture  du  Carnaval  Romain,  opus  9  —  was  in- 
tended to  be  played  as  an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  the  opera. 

The  overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini*  opens,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto  in 
G  major  (2-2  time),  with  a  resounding  assertion  of  the  first  theme  by  the 
full  orchestra  —  one  of  those  impetuous  onslaughts  which  Berlioz  (and 
apparently  only  he,  to  good  purpose)  caught  from  Weber.  The  theme  is 
merely  stated,  perhaps  little  more  than  hinted  at ;  it  is  followed  by  a  mo- 
ment of  dead  silence.     Now  comes  a  Larghetto  in  G  major  (3-4  time),  in 

which,  after  some  brief  pizzicato  preluding  in  the  basses,  a  slow  cantilena 
is  sung  in  unison  and  octaves  by  the  flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet  over  an 
accompaniment  in  plain  chords,  struck  alternately  by  the  violins  and  violas 
pizzicati  and  by  the  four  horns ;  then  the  melody  is  taken  up  and  fully 
developed  by  the  violins,  violas,  and  -'celli  against  a  waving  arpeggio  ac- 
companiment in  the  wood-wind.  All  of  a  sudden  the  trombones  strike  in, 
softly  intoning  a  new   phrase  ;  it  has  hardly  been  stated,  when,  with  an 

*  In  1875  Hans  von  Biilow  asked  me  one  day  if  I  knew  Berlioz's  overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini.  I 
replied  that  I  did  not  in  the  least.  "  It  is  the  overture  to  Tannhauser  only  better  written  !  (V ouverture  de 
Tannhauser,  mais  mie%ix  icrite!),""  he  exclaimed  in  response.  And  ever  since  that  moment — -especially 
since  I  have  known  the  overture  —  I  have  been  wondering  what  on  earth  he  could  have  meant  by  it ! 
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unexpected  modulation  to  E-flat  major,  the  clarinet,  bass-clarinet,  bassoons, 
and  'celli  repeat  and  develop  it  against  an  accompaniment  in  plain  har- 
mony in  the  strings,  and  soft  running  figures  given  alternately  to  the  first 
violins  con  sordini,  and  the  flute  and  oboe  in  unison.  Soon  portions  of  the 
previous  cantilena  of  the  strings  return  and  are  worked  up  to  a  brief  climax 
by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra.  Thus  the  slow  introduction  to  the  overture 
ends. 

The  main  body  of  the  composition  begins  with  a  return  to  the  initial 
Allegro  deciso  con  impeto  in  2-2  time.  The  first  theme  is  outlined  by  the 
wood-wind,  over  syncopated  chords  in  the  strings  and  a  nervously  moving 
pizzicato  bass  ;  at  first  mezzo  forte,  then  crescetido  e  se??ipre  piu  cresce?ido  with 
fuller  and  fuller  scoring,  the  violins  taking  the  theme,  until  they  and  the 

whole  mass  of  wood-wind  precipitate  themselves  headlong  in  riotous  for- 
tissimo upon  the  first  subsidiary  —  sparkling  passage-work  in  swift  eighth- 
notes  against  an  accompaniment  in  a  strongly  marked  rhythm  in  the  rest 
of  the  orchestra.  This  development  is  quite  extended,  and  leads  — 
through  some  hints  in  the  strings  at  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  —  to  the 
exposition  of  the  second  theme,  a  flowing  ca?itabile  melody  in  D  major,  sung 
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by  the  wood-wind  over  a  tremulous  accompaniment  in  the  middle  strings, 
the  first  violins  coming  in  ever  and  anon  with  hints  at  the  rhythm  of  the 
first  theme.  This  soulful  cantilena  is  forthwith  repeated  by  the  first  violins 
and  violas  in  octaves,*  the  second  violins  and  'celli  persisting  in  the  tremu- 
lous accompaniment,  while  the  bassoons  and  double-basses  pizzicati  add  a 
running  staccato  bass.  But  even  in  this  development  of  the  cantabile  second 
theme  Berlioz  keeps  hinting,  and  more  and  more  unmistakably,  at  the  trip- 
let rhythm  of  the  first. 

Now  comes  the  working-out,  there  being  no  conclusion-theme.  It  is 
unusually  thorough  and  elaborate  for  Berlioz,  and  nearly  all  the  thematic 
material  of  the  overture  comes  in  for  its  share  of  it.  The  transition  to  the 
third  part  of  the  movement  is  effected  by  a  sudden  and  wholly  unexpected 

*This  writing  for  first  violins  and  violas  (instead  of  for  first  and  second  violins)  in  octaves  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  device  with  Berlioz.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  little  as  it  has  been  done  (upon  the 
whole)  by  other  composers.  Mozart  knew  the  secret  well ;  but  comparatively  few  of  the  more  modern  mas- 
ters of  orchestration  have  had  recourse  to  it. 
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apparition  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wood- wind  —  in  A  minor,  of  all  keys 
in  the  world  !  —  after  which  the  full  orchestra  bursts  just  as  unexpectedly 
into  the  tonic  G  major  with  a  resounding  fortissimo  repetition  of  the  same. 
Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part,  which  is  de- 
veloped at  first  with  a  regularity  not  common  with  Berlioz  —  he  being  in 
general  rather  averse  to  following  the  time-honored  formal  maxim  that 
"the  third  part  should  be  like  the  first,  but  with  certain  changes  of  key." 
Yet,  if  the  opening  portions  of  this  third  part  seem  unwontedly  academic 
in  their  regularity,  the  composer  soon  enough  shows  that  he  is  himself  and 
nobody  else.  I  have  forgotten  to  say  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  free 
fantasia,  a  recitative-like  phrase  cropped  up  in  the  'celli ;  it  was  a  phrase 
in  no  wise  calculated  to  attract  particular  attention.  But  now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  in  the  midst  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement,  the  trombones  and 
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ophicleide  *  take  up  this  inconspicuous  phrase  and  bring  it  and  various 
inversions  thereof  into  great  dramatic  conspicuousness,  pitting  it  against  a 
series  of  developments  in  running  counterpoint  of  figures  taken  from  the 
first  subsidiary  by  the  strings.  This  dramatic  episode  leads  to  a  favorite 
device  of  Berlioz's  —  he  couldn't  help  it !  Against  long-sustained  chords 
in  the  wood-wind,  and  a  furious  rush  of  rapid  counterpoint  (on  figures 
taken  from  the  first  subsidiary)  in  the  violins,  violas,  and  first  'celli,  the 
united  brass  play  a  tonitruant  cantus  ftrmus,  which  we  recognize  as  none 
other  than  the  3-4  cantilena  of  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  'celli  in  the  slow 
introduction  to  the  overture.!  This  conjunction  of  two  themes  leads 
immediately  to  the  coda,  m  which  all  Berlioz's  feverish  brilliancy  shows 
itself. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (of  which  the  second  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets  (of  which  the  second  is  interchange 
able  with  bass-clarinet),  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3 
trombones,  1  ophicleide,  3  kettle-drums  (played  by  three  players),  tri- 
angle, bass-drum,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

*  The  ophicleide  is  now  an  obsolete  instrument  —  except,  perhaps,  in  some  provincial  towns  of  France 
and  Italy ;  it  never  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Germany.  Even  in  a  city  rich  in  orchestral  resources  like 
Berlin,  the  ophicleide  part  in  French  grand  opera  was  played  on  a  second-bass  trombone  in  the  early  forties. 
The  instrument  was  the  bass  of  the  now  well-nigh  extinct  family  of  keyed  bugles;  its  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  dphis,  a  snake,  and  kleis,  a  key.  It  has  since  been  replaced  by  the  far  nobler  bass- tuba  —  the  bass 
and  double-bass  of  the  more  modern  family  of  valve  bugles.  Berlioz  wrote  before  his  death  that  he  wished 
to  have  all  the  ophicleide  parts  in  his  scores  played  in  future  (dorhiava?it)  on  a  bass-tuba. 

t  Perhaps  it  was  this  passage  von  Biilow  had  in  mind  when  he  compared  the  overture  to  that  to  Wagner's 
Tannhauser.     But  even  here  the  resemblance  seems  slight,  at  best. 
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day, February  25,  at  9  a.m. 

Mail  Orders  addressed  to  Miss  Harris,  The  Heppe  Piano  Rooms,  1115 
Chestnut  Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt. 

GRIFFITH  HALL  WEDNESDAY,  20  MARCH 

1420  Chestnut  Street  3  P.M. 

TWELFTH  CONCERT  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

AN 

Elemental    Orchestra 

Of  Twenty  Members  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Presenting  DANCE  FORMS  and  RONDOS  from  EARLY  CLASSIC  MUSIC 

WAX  ZACH,  Conductor 
Tickets,  $1.00,  $1.25,  of  Miss  Harris,  Heppe's,  n  15  Chestnut  Street 
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BOStOn  ,  MUSIC   HALL, 

y  Mount  Royal  and 

Symphony  f  ffirriAvenues' 

^^  A  Twentieth  Season,   1900-igoi. 

Orchestra 


Sixteenth  Season  in  Baltimore. 


r\r.  WILHELH  QERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND   LAST  CONCERT, 

TUESDAY   EVENING,   MARCH    19,  1901, 

AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Robert  Schumann  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-f lat  major ,  u  Rhenish," 

Op.  97 

I.    Lebhaft  (B-flat  major)        -  3-4 

II.    Scherzo :  Sehr  massig  (C  major)          -  3-4 

III.  Nicht  schnell  (A-flat  major)       -  4-4 

IV.  Feierlich  (E-flat  minor)      -----  4-4 
V.    Lebhaft  (E-flat  major)        _____  2-2 


Eugen  6f Albert          -          Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  C  major,  Op.  20 

I.    Allegro  moderato  (C  major)      -  2-2 

Piu  moderato  (A-flat  major)       -  3-4 

Allegro  (C  major)       ------  4-4 

II.    Andante  con  moto  (A  major)     -  3-4 

III.    Allegro  vivace  (C  major)  -----  6-8 

Allegro  (C  major)       ------  4.4 

Piu  tranquillo  (C  major)    -----  2-2 


Johannes  Brahms      -         Variations  c*n  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  in  B-flat 

major,  Op.  56A 

Richard  Wagner         -  Overture  to  "  Tannhauser n 


SOLOIST: 


Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Rhenish,"  Opus  97. 

Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.) 

This  symphony  was  written  between  Nov.  2  and  Dec.  9,  1850.  Schu- 
mann records  that  it  was  meant  to  convey  the  impressions  he  received  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Cologne.  It  was  first  given  at  Diisseldorf  on  Feb.  6,  185 1. 
It  bears  no  dedication  on  the  title-page  of  the  score. 

The  form  of  the  first  movement  is  somewhat  irregular.     There  is,  to  be 

sure,  a  regular  first  theme  —  one  of  those  syncopated  themes  of  which 

Schumann  possessed  the  secret  —  announced  at  once  by  the  full  orchestra 

in  E-flat  major ;  then  a  second  theme,  which  enters  first  in  the  wood- wind 

(in  G  minor,  modulating  to  IB-flat  major) ;  and  later  on  a  short  chromatic 

ascending  passage,  which  plays  the  part  of  a  conclusion-theme,  inasmuch 
as  it  leads  to  a  cadence  in  B-flat  which  is  plainly  recognizable  as  the  end 
of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  There  is  even  an  incisive  figure  in 
eighth-notes  near  the  close  of  the  first  theme,  which  may  stand  for  a  first 
subsidiary.  All  this  seems  regular  enough,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
movement  is  conceived  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  sonata-form. 

cA  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  affords  quick 
relief  when  depressed,  or  weary  from  overwork,  worry,  insom- 
nia or  other  nerve-destroying  conditions. 

Imparts  new  life  and  vigor  to  brain  and  body. 


Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  package  only. 
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But,  if  the  themes  themselves,  the  order  in  which  they  come,  and  the  keys 
in  which  they  stand,  are  closely  enough  in  accordance  with  symphonic 
precedent,  there  is  something  in  Schumann's  treatment  of  them,  in  the 
whole  character  of  this  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  smacks  strongly 
of  novelty  and  the  unconventional.  He  shows  here  that,  with  all  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  excellences  of  the  sonata-form,  and  his  willingness  to  fol- 
low out  its  general  scheme,  it  had  not  quite  become  a  second  nature  to 
him,  that  the  impulse  of  his  genius  was  not  always  quite  consonant  with 
its  finer  purposes,  making  him  at  times  ill  at  ease  in  its  ^^/-architectural 
structure,  and  impelling  him  ever  onward  in  the  direction  of  free  writing. 
He  is  so  possessed  with  his  puissant  first  theme  —  to  parts  of  which  his 
second  fits  on  so  nicely  that  it  seems  at  times  to  be  really  part  and  parcel 
of  it  —  that  he  cannot  let  it  go.  He  keeps  returning  to  it,  hammering 
away  at  it  in  a  way  that  almost  oversteps  the  bounds  of  melodic  develop- 
ment, and  is  very  nearly  of  the  nature  of  working-out.  The  interior  im- 
pulse is  so  strong  that  he  cannot  wait  for  his  free  fantasia.  He  repeats 
this  largely  developed  theme  all  over  again,  with  its  subsidiary,  before  he 
^an  prevail  upon  himself  to  pass  on  to  his  second  theme.     No  sooner  has 

European  Conservatory  of  Music.  h  AD^^GO' 

8U  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Opens  September  \  5* 

Pupils  educated  after  the  most  approved  European  Methods,  from  the  foundation 
to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

Pupils  can  enter  the  Conservatory  at  any  time  during  the  season. 

Diplomas  and  Teachers'  Certificates. 

Tuition  Fee,  $50  and  upwards  for  scholastic  year  of  nine  months.  Free  advan- 
tages :  general  instruction  classes,  concerts,  etc. 

Faculty  made  up  entirely  of  eminent  European  artists.     Circulars  mailed  free. 

Professors. —  J.  Adam  Hugo,  Clifton  Davis,  Fritz  Gaul,  Ernst  Oehlhey,  Wilberf oss 
G.  Owst. 

Engagements  for  chamber-music  concerts  (Professors  Hugo,  Gaul,  Oehlhey)  and 
recitals  by  the  faculty  should  be  addressed  to  J.  A.  Hugo,  Director  of  the  European 
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he  given  us  sixteen  measures  (the  smallest  regulation  pattern)  of  the  latter 
than  he  plunges  straight  back  again  into  his  first  theme,  leading  it  through 
new  developments.  He  then  merges  it  in  a  return  of  the  second  theme, 
but  it  is  not  long  before  he  storms  away  from  it  once  more,  taking  up  the 
first  again  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  reach  the  conclusion,  which 
comes  in  almost  as  an  afterthought.  There  is  no  repeat  to  this  first  part  of 
the  movement. 

But,  if  he  has  devoted  an  unusually  large  part  of  the  first  part  of  the 
movement  to  making  play  with  his  first  theme,  his  sense  for  formal  equi- 
librium prompts  him  to  give  up  the  whole  first  half  of  his  free  fantasia  to 
working  out  the  second  theme  and  the  first  subsidiary ;  and  it  is  not  until 
this  has  been  done  with  considerable  elaboration  that  he  returns  with 
redoubled  vigor  to  his  first.  The  manner  in  which  he  leads  up  to  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  one  of  the  grandest  strokes  in  all  his  orchestral 
writing :  he  first  brings  back  his  first  theme  in  the  bass,  in  A-flat  minor, 
then  passes  it  on  to  the  upper  voice,  in  B  major ;  then,  after  some  further 
working-out,  he  brings  it  back  once  more  in  F-sharp  major.  Then,  by^a 
return  to  the  second  theme,  he  modulates  gradually  to  E-flat  minor,  when 

GRANDEST  OF  ALL  GRAND  PIANOFORTES. 

The  Steinertone. 

"  The  present  pianoforte  IS  NOT  AN  ARTISTIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT.  It  is  made 
on  old  and  established  principles,  and  no  deviation  has  been  made  for  half  a  century  in  its  con- 
struction. 

"  Its  process  of  production  is  the  same  as  the  manufacturing  of  carriages,  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  bicycles,  and  many  other  articles  in  general  use.  The  larger  the  output  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  cheaper  the  article  can  be  put  on  the  market. 

"The  Steinertone  Grand  Piano  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  that  well-known  musician,  Morris  Steinert,  who  has  devoted  his  time  for  many  years 
in  search  of  new  principles  in  pianoforte  building,  and  who  has  finally  succeeded  in  constructing 
a  Grand  Piano  on  scientific  principles  that  elevates  the  present  pianoforte  to  a  higher  plane,  and 
at  once,  in  accordance  with  his  valuable  investigations,  into  a  musical  instrument  that  is  supe- 
rior to  anything  ever  produced  in  the  domain  of  pianoforte  building. 

"  While  this  great  advance  in  pianofqrte  building  has  been  fully  accomplished,  another 
most  important  step,  and  one  that  crowns  the  efforts  of  the  inventor  of  the  Steinertone  Grand 
Piano,  is  the  cheering  fact  that  the  Steinertone  Grand  Piano,  in  view  of  the  simplicity  of  con- 
struction of  the  action,  can  be  sold  at  almost  two  hundred  dollars  less  than  the  Grand 
Pianos  of  all  other  so-called  first-class  makers  of  these  instruments,  all  of  which  are  built  on 
antiquated  principles." 

THE  STEINERTONE  CO.,  130  Fifth  Ave.  (cor.  \  8th  St.),  New  York 
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all  of  a  sudden  the  four  horns  (strengthened  later  on  by  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  'celli)  burst  forth  triumphantly  in  E-flat  major  with  the  first  theme 
in  augmentation,  following  up  this  outbreak  with  a  series  of  syncopations 
of  absolutely  Jovian  power,  answered  in  turn  by  the  trumpets.  The  whole 
orchestra  gathers  itself  together,  and  rushes  on  in  ascending  chromatic 
climax  to  precipitate  itself  in  double  fortissimo  upon  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  has  begun !  This  third  part,  albeit  somewhat  curtailed,  bears 
quite  regular  relations  to  the  first,  and  ends  with  a  short  but  strenuous 
coda. 

The  second  movement  is,  in  form  at  least,  a  regular  scherzo,  if  it  differs 
widely  from  most  scherzi  in  spirit.  Its  theme  is  a  modified  version  of  the 
so-called  "  Rheinweinlied."  This  theme,  of  a  rather  ponderous  joviality  — 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  very  well  expresses  the  drinkers'  "  Uns  ist 
ganz  cannibalisch  wohl,  als  wie  fiinf  hundert  Sauen ! "     (As  'twere  five 

hundred  hogs,  we  feel  so  cannibalic  jolly !)  in  the  scene  in  Auerbach's 
Cellar  in  Goethe's  "  Faust " —  is  followed  by  a  nimbler  contrapuntal  counter- 
theme,  which  is  very  elaborately  worked  up.  The  trio  contains  a  passage 
for  horns  and  other  wind  instruments  of  eminently  Schumannesque  beauty, 

"OLD  VIOLINS" 

C.  H.  Mildebrandt  &  Son, 

ESTABLISHED  1838, 

Musical  Instrument  Experts,  have  in  their  collection  of 
violins  the  best  specimens  of  the  Italian  school. 

Agents  for  the  celebrated 

MASON     &     HAMLIN 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS, 

Bruno  Guitars  and   Mandolins. 


ALBERT    HILDEBRANDT,  Proprietor,   321   N.  Howard  Stree 
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in  the  course  of  which,  however,  the  "  Rheinweinlied  "  comes  back,  rather 
in  rondo  fashion. 

The  third  movement,  marked  "  nicht  schnell"  (not  fast),  is  the  real  slow 
movement  of  the  symphony.  It  is  a  charming  romanza  in  A-flat  major,  in 
which  two  themes  are  worked  up  with  some  elaborateness.  A  curious  re- 
semblance between  the  opening  phrase  of  the  first  of  these  —  it  begins  the 
movement,  on  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  —  and  "Tu  che  a  Dio  spiegast 
1'  ali,"  in  Donizetti's  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  "  has  been  suggested ;  but  it 
is  more  imaginary  than  real. 

In  the  fourth  movement  —  often  known  as  the  "Cathedral-scene" — 
three  trombones  are  added  to  the  orchestra.  Schumann  said  that  the 
movement  was  suggested  to  him  by  witnessing  a  solemn  ceremony  in  Co- 
logne Cathedral.     It  consists  of  the  contrapuntal  working-out  of  a  short 

figure,  rather  than  a  theme,  in  a  style  that  recalls  at  once  Bach  and  Pales- 
trina.  Contrasted  with  the  solemn  principal  figure  on  which  the  movement 
is  based  is  a  more  nervous  counter-figure,  which  grows  more  and  more 
prominent  as  the  music  progresses. 

The  form  of  the  finale,  like  that  of  the  finale  in  the  second  symphony,  in 
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C  major,  is  very  peculiar :  all  the  themes  are  of  a  character  well  fitted  for 
rondo  writing,  and  certain  traits  of  the  rondo-form  are  noticeable  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  movement ;  but  the  music  presents,  for  the  most  part, 
a  free  development  of  a  large  amount  of  strikingly  similar  thematic  mate- 
rial. Toward  the  end  both  the  nervous  little  counter-figure  and  the  stately 
principal  figure  of  the  preceding  Cathedral-scene  make  their  appearance. 

This  finale  is  characterized  by  great  vivacity  of  style  and  an  essentially 
Schumannesque  energy.  But  it  shows  perhaps  more  convincingly  than  any 
of  his  other  finales  how  impossible  it  was  for  Schumann  to  make  himself 
really  at  home  in  the  rondo-form,  to  turn  its  characteristic  traits  to  the  best 
account,  and  at  the  same  time  write  easily  and  naturally.  Here  he,  to  be 
sure,  writes  spontaneously  and  naturally  as  possible ;  but  only  a  few  sug- 
gestive traces  of  the  rondo-form  remain.  One  feels  all  the  while  that  the 
rondo  was  what  he  really  had  in  mind,  but  that  he  could  not  force  his  in- 
spiration to  flow  in  that  channel. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  valve-horns,  2  plain  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the 

IMPORTANT   /NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


C.  V.  Stanford's  Choral  Song,  "THE   LAST    POST." 

Performed  with  great  success  at  State  Concert,  Buckingham  Palace. 

Liza  Lehmann's  New  Cycle  for  Solo  Voices, 

"THE   DAISY   CHAIN." 

A  work  which  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "  The  Persian  Garden," 
by  the  same  composer. 

Charles  Willeby's  Cycle  of  Song, 

"HAWTHORN   AND   LAVENDER." 

Frances  Korbay's  TWELVE   MAGYAR   SONGS. 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9  East  1 7th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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usual  strings ;  to  which  are  added  3  trombones  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
movements.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 

Concerto  for  Violoncello,   in  C  major,   Opus  20. 

Eugen  d' Albert. 

(Born  in  Glasgow  on  April  10,  1864  ;  still  living  in  Germany.) 
This  composition  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
moderate  in  C  major  (2-2  time),  opens  with  a  series  of  rising  and  falling 
arpeggj  in  the  solo  'cello,  against  which  the  oboe,  and  later  the  clarinet^ 
expose  and  develop  a  cantabile  theme.  Then  the  arpeggj  pass  into  the 
orchestral  strings,  and  the  solo  'cello  sings  the  theme.  A  Piu  moderato  in 
A-flat  major  (3-4  time)  follows,  in  which  the  solo  instrument  and  the 
quartet  of  horns  make  play  with  a  subsidiary  theme ;  a  new  version  of 
which  is  soon  worked  up  Animato  in  3-4  time,  by  various  groups  of  instru- 
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merits  against  brilliant  passage- work  in  the  solo  'cello.  All  this  has  been 
by  way  of  prelude.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins,  Allegro  in 
C  major  (4-4  time),  with  its  first  theme  given  out  by  the  solo  'cello ;  it  is 
then  repeated  by  the  full  orchestra  as  a  tutti.  The  second  theme  is  then 
announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  in  F  minor  (3-4  time).  Still  a  third 
theme  follows,  in  4-4  time,  given  out  also  by  the  solo  'cello.  Some  develop- 
ments in  passage-work  lead  to  a  return  of  the  cantabile  theme  of  the 
prelude  in  the  violins  against  florid  passages  in  the  solo  instrument,  the 
latter  soon  taking  the  melody,  the  florid  figures  passing  into  the  orchestral 
violas.  A  reminiscence  of  the  next  part  of  the  prelude  leads  over  to  the 
second  movement. 

This,  Andante  con  moto  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  opens  with  its  principal 
theme,  given  by  the  full  orchestra,  then  taken  up  and  further  developed  by 
the  solo  'cello.  The  movement  consists  of  free  developments  on  this 
theme,  alternating  with  subsidiary  stretches  of  passage-work.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  third  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  C  major  (6-8  time)  in 
which  a  brisk  theme  is  worked  up  alternately  by  the  solo  instrument  and 
the  orchestra,  the  'cello  playing  more  cantabile  counter-figures  against  it 
when  the  orchestra  takes  it  up.     The  development  grows  more  and  more 
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lively,  passing  at  last  to  2-4  time.  Suddenly  the  solo  'cello  brings  back 
reminiscences  of  earlier  portions  of  the  concerto,  and  at  last  the  orchestra 
plunges  once  more  into  the  Allegro  of  the  first  movement.  Then  the  slow 
prelude  returns,  as  epilogue,  a  few  more  measures  of  the  Allegro  theme 
winding  up  the  whole. 

The  accompaniment  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the 
usual  strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Hugo  Becker. 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-flat  major,  Opus  56A. 

Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 

The  theme  of  these  eight  variations  and  finale,  known  as  the  Chorale 
Sancti  Anionic  is  a  melody  in  two  sections,  of  ten  and  twenty  measures 
respectively ;  each  section  is  repeated.  The  theme  is  exposed  in  plain 
harmony  by  the  wind  instruments,  over  a  bass  in  the  'celli,  double-basses 
and  double-bassoon ;  a  style  of  instrumentation  evidently  intended  to  sug- 


Mrs.  Viola  Campbell  Waterhouse,  who  made  a  successful  appearance 
in  Boston  as  soloist  with  the  celebrated  Worcester  Chorus,  Oct.  29,  in 

their  performance  of  Cesar  Franck's  "  The 
Beatitudes,"  is  a  soloist  this  season  with  the 
Ridgeway  Concert  Company.  To  her  ex- 
tensive repertoire,  Mrs.  Waterhouse  has 
recently  added  the  following  songs  :  Mawson- 
Marks'  "  The  Little  Dutch  Garden,"  Marie 
von  Hammer's  "A  Rose  Once  Grew"  and 
"  Love's  Doubt,"  Carlo  Minetti's  "  One 
Day,"  and  W.  Berwald's  "  Visions  of  Hope."  The  above  songs  and 
the  successful  compositions  of  all  composers  are  carried  in  stock  —  as 
well  as  orchestral  and  opera  scores — by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
45 1  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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gest  the  effect  of  the  organ  —  in  allusion  to  the  ecclesiastical  character  of 
the  theme. 

The  variations  that  follow  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  free  contrapuntal 
character ;  they  belong  to  the  school  of  variations  in  which  the  great  classic 
masters  —  Bach  and  Beethoven  —  and  also  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
have  done  their  finest  work  in  the  form.  Bach's  C  minor  organ  Passacaglia 
and  D  minor  violin  Chaconne ;  Beethoven's  XXXIII  Variations  in  C  major 
for  pianoforte,  on  a  Waltz  by  Diabelli,  opus  120  ;  Mendelssohn's  Variations 
s'erieuses  in  D  minor,  opus  54;  and  Schumann's  Etudes  symphoniques,  opus 
13,  may  be  considered  as  the  great  models  of  this  style.  The  variations  do 
not  adhere  closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme ;  as  the  composition  progresses, 
they  even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.  They  successively  present 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  working-out 
of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection  between  them 
and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  than  real. 

In  these  variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors  —  and 
notably  Beethoven  —  in  one  characteristic  point.  Beethoven,  as  Haydn 
also,  often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one  sense  some- 


BREITKOPF   &   HARTEL, 

MUSIC   DEALERS 
AND    IMPORTERS. 

Oldest  Established  Music  Publishing  House.    Founded  1719  in  Leipzig. 

New  York  Branch,  -  -  11  EAST  16th  STREET. 
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JEROME  H.  JOYCE, 
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what  as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of  artistic  purpose, 
he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  executive 
technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Much  in  the  same  spirit,  he 
treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  musical 
technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  In  many  of  his  variations  he 
made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  subtleties. 
No  doubt  this  element  of  technical  display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side-issue ; 
but  it  was  very  recognizably  there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar 
tendency  evinced  in  these  variations  by  Brahms.     With  all  their  higher 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1900-1901. 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5. 

Berlioz 

Fantastic  Symphony,  No.  1. 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1. 
Academic  Festival  Overture. 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn. 


D' Albert 

Dohnanyi 

Haydn 

Lachner 

Liszt 

Mozart 
Schubert 
Schumann 
S  met an a 


Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  C  major 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  E  minor,  Op.  5 

(First  time.) 

Mr.  Dohnanyi 

Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  D 
Mr.  Hugo  Becker 

Aria  from  "  Katarina  Cornaro," 
Miss  Ternina 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1 
Miss  Aus  der  Ohe 

Overture  to  "  The  Magic  Flute  " 

Ballet-Movement  and  Entr'acte  from  "  Rosamunde  " 

Symphony  No.  3,  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale 


Symphonic  Poem,  "  From  Bohemia's  Groves  and 
Meadows,"  from  the  Cyclus,  "  My  Country  " 

Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5. 

Wagner 

Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love-Dea.th,  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Isolde,  Miss  Ternina 
Overture  to  "  Tannhauser  " 


Weber 


Overture  to  "  Euryanthe  " 
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emotional  and  poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  tri- 
umphantly conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven, 
he  plainly  regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu ,  &  esprit,  if 
an  entirely  serious  one. 

Overture  to  "  Tannhauser  " Richard  Wagner. 

Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,  romantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  the 
composer's  direction  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  19,  1845. 
The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out  and  the  overture  connected  with  an 
entirely  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance  of 
the  work,  in  a  French  translation,  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris 
on  March  13,  1861.  Ever  since  the  remodelled  Paris  version,  the 
overture  in  its  original  shape  may  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture,  no 
longer  authentically  connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso  in  E 
major  (3-4  time),  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "  Beglilckt  darf  nun  dich, 
0  Heimath,  ich  sckauen"  from  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  is  given  almost 
entire ;  at  first  piano  by  the  lower  wood-wind  and  horns,  then  fortissimo 
with  the  melody  in  the  three  trombones,  against  a  persistent  whirling 
figure  in  the  violins,  then  dying  away  again  to  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets 
and  bassoons.  The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  in  E  major  (4-4 
time),  begins  suddenly,  before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  chant,  with 
its  spirally  ascending  first  theme  in  the  violas  against  high  tremolos  in  the 
violins.     This  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  entirely  with  bac- 

-|-|jp  WASHINGTON  PLACE. 

■  n  *-  •  •  European  and  American  Plan. 

STAFFORD,     ™*^w*  — 
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chanalian  music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  It  is 
followed  by  a  first  subsidiary  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate,  sighing  figure 
in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  'celli, 
which  soon  leads  to  the  heroic  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song  to 
Venus,  " Dir  tone  Lob  /"  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  in  the  dominant,  B 
major.  This  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  bacchanalian  music  of  the 
first  theme,  leading  after  a  while  to  a  pianissimo  episode  in  which  the 
clarinet  sings  the  melody  of  Venus's  appeal  to  Tannhauser,  "  Geliebter, 
komm\  sieft  dort  die  Grotte"  in  the  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  This 
takes  the  place  of  the  regular  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with 
the  passionate  first  subsidiary,  which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme, 
now  in  the  tonic,  E  major,  after  which  the  bacchanalian  music  returns 
more  wildly  than  ever.  After  some  very  stormy  developments,  the  figure 
of  the  violins,  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  in  the  intro- 
duction, returns  in  a  more  rapidly  whirling  version,  and  soon  the  coda 
begins,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chant  is  repeated,  as  in  the  introduction, 
the  violin  figure  growing  more  and  more  rapid  as  the  last  fortissimo  verse 
of  the  chant  is  given  out  by  the  three  trombones  and  three  trumpets  in 
unison,  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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The 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Special  Announcement. 

THE  management  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  announce 
five  evening  concerts  at  Music  Hall,  Baltimore,  during  the  coming 
season  of  1901-1902.  With  a  total  of  over  sixty  performances  in  six- 
teen years,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  assure  the  musical  public  of  Baltimore 
that  the  same  high  standard  will  be  maintained. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  musical  taste  of  Baltimore  that  the  receipts  of 
the  past  two  seasons  have  placed  Baltimore  on  the  list  of  cities  sure  to  be 
visited  by  the  orchestra  each  season. 

Charles  A.  Ellis,  Manager. 
Frederic  R.   Comee,  Assistant  Manager. 


FIRST  AMERICAN  TOUR. 

MARCH-APRIL,    1901. 


LEIPSIC  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA. 

HANS  WINDERSTEIN,  Conductor. 


CONCERT  DIRECTION:    NORMA  KNUPFEL, 
\  38  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

KNABE    PIANO    USED. 
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ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr,  WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor- 

Sixteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


Fifth  and  Last  Concert 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  20,  1901, 
At  SA5  precisely ♦ 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  "William  F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY  C  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER. 
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DOStOfl  ,    Academy  of  Music, 

SviTlOhonV     A  Philadelphia. 

J  r  i7         *«T»*   Twentieth  Season,  1900-1901. 

aT\  -g  a  \  Sixteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia. 

fir.  WILHELfl  QERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND   LAST  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING,  MARCH   20, 

AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


PROGRAnnE. 

Antonin  Dvorak    -        -  Overture  to  u  Othello,"  Op.  93 

Eugen  df Albert  -  Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  C  major,  Op.  20 

I.    Allegro  moderato  (C  major)       -  2-2 

Piu.  moderato  (A-flat  major)       -  3-4 

Allegro  (C  major)       ------  4.4 

II.    Andante  con  moto  (A  major)     -  3-4 

III.    Allegro  vivace  (C  major)  -----  6-8 

Allegro  (C  major)       -         -         -         -         -         -  4-4 

Piu  tranquillo  (C  major)    -----  2-2 

Franz  Schubert  -        -         -        -        Symphony  No.  9,  in  C  major 

I.    Andante  (C  major)     ------  2-2 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  (C  major)      -  2-2 

II.    Andante  con  moto  (A  minor)     -  2-4 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace  (C  major)     -  3-4 
Trio  (A  major)  -------  3-4 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  vivace  (C  major)         -  2-4 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Overture  to  "  Othello,"  Opus  93  ....  .  Antonin  Dvorak. 

(Born  at  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia, 
on  Sept.  8,  1841 ;  still  living.) 


Dvorak's  opus  93  comprises  a  series  of  three  overtures :  Aus  der  Natur, 
Othello,  and  Carneval ;  the  title  was  originally  "Triple  Overture,"  but 
the  three  are  now  published  separately.  The  Othello  was  first  played  in 
New  York  in  1892  ;  and  in  Germany  in  1894. 

The  work  begins  with  an  introduction,  Lento  in  F-sharp  minor  (4-4  time), 
opening  with  a  double-J>iam'ssimo  chord  of  the  dominant  in  the  brass  and 
English-horn,  followed  by  a  thoughtful,  suave  passage  in  F-sharp  major  in 
the  muted  strings  (without  double-basses).     This  phrase  is  briefly  devel- 
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My  dear  little  friend,  I  am  so  happy  you  called  around.  I  got  the 
piano  of  my  heart  at  last.  Now,  Mary,  don't  forget  the  name.  When  your 
papa  is  going  to  buy  one  for  you,  remember  it  is  the 

MATCHLESS 
CUNNINGHAM 

And  I  wish  to  say  to  you  it  is  matchless  in  tone,  matchless  in  touch,  and 
matchless  in  artistic  beauty. 

Fifteen  years'  warranty  is  given  with  every  piano,  and  the  standing 
offer  of  $25,000  by  the  Company  for  a  better  made  instrument  ought  to  be 
sufficient  without  going  into  further  details.  It  is  manufactured  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  fact  of  which  this  city  ought  to  be  proud. 

If  not  convenient  to  call  at  their  warerooms,  write  for  list.  Cash  if 
you  have  it,  time  if  you  wish  it. 


The  Cunningham  Piano  Co. 


1105  Chestnut  Street. 
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oped,  soon  making  way  for  some  more  dramatic  passages,  which  lead  to 
the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This,  Allegro  con  brio  in  F-sharp  minor  (3-4time),  begins  with  a  sort  of 
preluding  dialogue  between  the  higher  wood-wind  and  the  'celli  and  bas- 
soons on  figures  from  the  first  theme.  A  gradual  crescendo  leads  to  a  for- 
tissimo announcement  of  the  theme  itself  by  the  full  orchestra  (without 
trombones) ;  the  development  is  brief,  and  soon  leads  to  a  modulation  to 
F-natural  major,  in  which  key  comes  the  second  theme,  sung  by  the  oboe 
and  the  first  violins  tremolandi  sul  ponticello,  an  accompanying  figure  from 
the  first  theme  appearing  persistently  in  the  second  violins.  The  develop- 
ment is  somewhat  more  extended,  leading  after  a  while  to  a  subsidiary  of 
more  chromatic  character,  and  at  last  to  a  quieter  conclusion-theme  in  3rds 
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THE 
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in  the  wood-wind,  against  which  the  strings  pit  scraps  of  phrases  from  the 

first  theme.  There  is  scarcely  any  free  fantasia,  and  the  third  part'  soon 
begins,  as  the  first  did,  only  now  in  double-fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra. 
The  development  of  this  third  part  is  wholly  irregular,  being  quite  free  and 
chiefly  dramatic  in  character. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  1  English-horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  harp,  1  pair  of 

kettle-drums,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score 
bears  no  dedication. 


Concerto  for  Violoncello,   in  C  major,   Opus  20. 

Eugen  d' Albert. 

(Born  in  Glasgow  on  April  10,  1864  ;  still  living  in  Germany.) 
This  composition  is  in  three  connected  movements.     The  first,  Allegro 
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modetato  in  C  major  (2-2  time),  opens  with  a  series  of  rising  and  falling 
arpeggj  in  the  solo  'cello,  against  which  the  oboe,  and  later  the  clarinet 
expose  and  develop  a  cantabile  theme.  Then  the  arpeggj  pass  into  the 
orchestral  strings,  and  the  solo  'cello  sings  the  theme.  A  Piu  moderato  in 
A-flat  major  (3-4  time)  follows,  in  which  the  solo  instrument  and  the 
quartet  of  horns  make  play  with  a  subsidiary  theme ;  a  new  version  of 
which  is  soon  worked  up  Animato  in  3-4  time,  by  various  groups  of  instru- 
ments against  brilliant  passage-work  in  the  solo  'cello.  All  this  has  been 
by  way  of  prelude.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins,  Allegro  in 
C  major  (4-4  time),  with  its  first  theme  given  out  by  the  solo  'cello ;  it  is 
then  repeated  by  the  full  orchestra  as  a  tutti.     The  second  theme  is  then 

announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  in  F  minor  (3-4  time).  Still  a  third 
theme  follows,  in  4-4  time,  given  out  also  by  the  solo  'cello.  Some  develop- 
ments in  passage-work  lead  to  a  return  of  the  cantabile  theme  of  the 
prelude  in  the  violins  against  florid  passages  in  the  solo  instrument,  the 
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latter  soon  taking  the  melody,  the  florid  figures  passing  into  the  orchestral 
violas.  A  reminiscence  of  the  next  part  of  the  prelude  leads  over  to  the 
second  movement. 

This,  Andante  con  moto  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  opens  with  its  principal 
theme,  given  by  the  full  orchestra,  then  taken  up  and  further  developed  by 
the  solo  'cello.  The  movement  consists  of  free  developments  on  this 
theme,  alternating  with  subsidiary  stretches  of  passage-work.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  third  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  C  major  (6-8  time)  in 
which  a  brisk  theme  is  worked  up  alternately  by  the  solo  instrument  and 

the  orchestra,  the  'cello  playing  more  cantabile  counter-figures  against  it 
when  the  orchestra  takes  it  up.  The  development  grows  more  and  more 
lively,  passing  at  last  to  2-4  time.     Suddenly  the  solo  'cello  brings  back 

reminiscences  of  earlier  portions  of  the  concerto,  and  at  last  the  orchestra 
plunges  once  more  into  the  Allegro  of  the  first  movement.     Then  the  slow 
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prelude  returns,  as  epilogue,  a  few  more  measures  of  the  Allegro  theme 
winding  up  the  whole. 

The  accompaniment  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 

clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the 
usual  strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Hugo  Becker. 


ENTR'ACTE. 
THE  UPSHOT? 

After  suspecting  —  for  it  has  been  no  more  than  suspecting,  I  have 
proved  nothing  yet  —  that  the  elements  of  symmetry  and  equipoise  have 
no  real,  intrinsic  value  in  musical  form,  because  they  are  either  unattain- 
able or  else  not  to  be  appreciated  immediately  by  the  ear,  to  what  hy- 
pothesis am  I  led  as  to  elements  that  do  have  an  intrinsic  value  ? 

Recently  I  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  the  element  of  equipoise  between 
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exposition  and  recapitulation  acquiring  a  musical  value  by  having  a  dra- 
matic value,  and  cited  the  scene  between  Alice  and  Bertram,  in  the  third  act 
of  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable,  as  a  case  in  point,  the  final  return  of  the 
initial  theme  at  the  close  of  the  scene  having  an  evident  dramatic  signifi- 
cance. But  an  acquired  value  is  not  intrinsic ;  and,  if  we  are  to  seek 
what  elements  have  an  intrinsic  value  in  musical  form,  we  must  carry  our 
investigations  into  the  domain  of  absolute,  not  of  applied,  Music. 

First  of  all,  let  me  define  sharply  what  I  mean  by  absolute  Music  in 
this  connection.     For  the  purpose  of  the  present  investigation,  we  can 


not  consider  it  as  synonymous  with  instrumental  Music  in  general ;  for  the 
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New  York  City. 


term  "instrumental"  has  here  too  wide  a  connotation.  Instrumental 
music  may  be  quite  as  little  absolute  as  vocal ;  that  is,  it  may  take  its  form 

—  in  part,  at  least  —  from  something  outside  of  itself,  from  a  poetic  or 
picturesque  idea,  from  a  fancied  succession  of  events,  from  a  dramatic 
story.  The  symphonic  poem,  for  instance,  cannot  strictly  be  spoken  of  as 
absolute  music.  Music  that  can  truly  be  called  absolute  is  that  which 
seeks  to  gain  purely  musical  ends,  by  sheer  musical  plastics  and  color, 
without  the  aid  of  any  force  of  association.  Such  music  must  take  its 
plastic  form  from  nothing  outside  of  itself,  but  from  elements  that  are 
either  of  intrinsic  musical  value  in  themselves,  or  else,  at  the  very  worst, 
have  no  recognizable  extra-musical  value. 

Now,  nearly  all  the  forms  of  absolute  music  we  know  are  based  upon  the 
principle  of  alternation, —  which,  as  Wagner  says,  is  derived  from  the 
Dance, —  also  upon  the  principles  of  quasi-symmetry  and  equipoise.  That 
Mauritz  Leefson.  Gustav  Hille. 
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is,  as  I  suspect,  upon  principles  that  have  no  intrinsic  musical  value. 
This  does  not  prevent  these  forms  from  being  "  absolutely  "  musical ;  for, 
although  the  principles  of  equipoise  and  quasi-symmetry  may  have  no 
intrinsic  musical  value,  they  do  not  necessarily  have  any  extra-musical 
value  either.  There  is  nothing  in  them  which  the  listener  is  either  forced 
or  even  asked  to  associate  with  any  extra-musical  idea.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  principle  of  alternation ;  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Dance,  but 
may  be  applied  in  a  way  not  in  the  least  to  recall  the  Dance  or  remind 
the  listener  of  it.     The  pedigree  of  a  form  is  not  what  strikes  the  ear  ;  the 

form,  say,  of  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  may  be 
essentially  a  dance  form,  without  the  listener's  getting  the  faintest  terpsi- 
chorean  impression  from  the  music.  There  are  other  elements  which  are 
quite  as  essential  to  dance  music  as  the  principle  of  alternation, —  nay,  far 
more  essential, —  such  as  pertinacity  of  rhythm,  regularity  of  metrical  struct- 
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ure,  a  certain  lilt  and  swing ;  elements  which  the  first  movement  of  the 

C  minor  lacks.     No  one  but  an  archaeological   purist  would  ever  call  it 

dance  music ! 

Having  thus  recognized  that  neither  the  principle  of  alternation  (though 

derived  from  the  Dance)  nor  the  elements  of  equipoise  and   quasi-sym- 

metry   are    incompatible   with    music's    being    "  absolute,"    and    having 

strongly  suspected  the  last  two  of  having  no  intrinsic  musical  value,  what 

shall  we  say  as  to  the  musical  value  of  the  first  ?     Has  the  principle  of 

alternation  any  real,  intrinsic  value  as  an  element  of  musical  form  ?     Very 

little  intrinsic  value  probably,  at  least,  as  a  matter  of  theory ;  but  infinite 

value  as  a  matter  of  practice,  simply  because,  in  most  cases,  it  is  unavoid- 
able.  You  can  hardly  get  on  without  it.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  composer 
has  yet  attempted  any  very  long  musical  development  that  can  fairly  be 
called   continuous,    which   does    not,    sooner   or   later,   turn   back    upon 
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itself  and  repeat  certain  phrases  or  periods.  The  D  major  Aria  in 
Bach's  D  minor  suite  (leaving  out  the  repeats)  is  the  longest  example  of 
purely  continuous  development  I  know  of;  and  it  covers  only  two  pages  of 
full  score.  For  a  composer  to  go  on  longer  than  this,  without  repeating 
a  phrase,  would  be  simply  aimless  rambling.  And  any  repetition  intro- 
duces the  principle  of  alternation,  almost  of  necessity.  What  is  called 
thematic  development,  or  working-out,  absolutely  necessitates  the  repeti- 
tion of  phrases  or  periods ;  and,  if  you  have  more  than  one  theme,  the 
principle  of  alternation  comes  in  of  itself.  Furthermore,  any  large,  ex" 
tended  form  of  composition,  without  thematic  development,  is  hardly  imag- 
inable.    Certainly  none  is  to  be  found  in  practice.     So  I  think  we  may 
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fairly  assume  some  application  of  the  principle  of  alternation  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  all  largely  extended  musical  forms ;  if  so,  it  must  have  some 
musical  value  —  whether  intrinsic  or  not  does  not  matter  much.* 

Now,  although  the  principle  of  alternation,  and  with  it  the  elements  of 
equipoise  and  quasi-symmetry,  are  actual  factors  of  most  of  the  larger 
standard  forms  of  absolute  music  today,  we  still  have  one  form  which, 
though  firmly  based  upon  the  principles  of  repetition  and  alternation, 
totally  discards  the  elements  of  quasi-symmetry  and  equipoise.  This  is 
the  fugue  on  a  single  subject.  Here  the  thematic  development  and  work- 
ing-out, though  in  one  sense  continually  turning  back  upon  themselves, — 
in  repeating  the  subject  and  response, —  progress,  in  a  larger  sense,  stead- 
ily in  one  and  the  same  general  direction ;  there  is  nothing  to  correspond 

*  Impossible  cases  are  not  worth  considering,  even  theoretically.  Consideration  of  them  would  be  as 
foolish  as  the  old  gentleman's  question  :  "  If  salmon  were  tuppence  a  pound,  what  would  a  ten-pound  salmon 
be?"  To  which  the  little  boy  very  properly  answered:  "  Why,  stinkin',  you  jolly  old  fool  —  at  tuppence  a 
pound!"  Only  in  the  persistent  and  unintermittent  working-out  of  a  single  theme,  without  modulation, 
could  the  element  of  alternation  be  entirely  absent;  and  the  composer  who  should  try  such  a  thing  on  a  large 
scale  would  simply  get  himself  disliked. 
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to  the  formula  A — B — A  (exposition,  free  fantasia,  and  recapitulation) 
that  we  find  applied  in  symphonic  first  movements  or  rondos.  Indeed,  in 
a  fugue  on  a  single  subject  there  is  no  real  recapitulation,  the  development 
is  essentially  progressive,  each  successive  repetition  of  subject  or  response 
bringing  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  proposed  goal,  on  the  "  reculer pour 
mieux  sauter"  principle.  For  a  composer  who  should  make  any  one  of  his 
strict  fugal  periods  (as  contradistinguished  from  the  "  diversions ")  an 
exact  repetition  of  a  previous  one,  and  thus  exactly  counterbalancing  it, 
would  be  but  a  poor  fugue-writer ;  for  one  of  the  very  essential  points  in  a 
good  fugue  is  that  each  successive  repetition  of  subject  or  response  shall 
bring  in  something  new.* 

As  a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  does  not  the  essentially  progressive 
development  of  the  fugue,  as  distinguished  from  the  cyclical  form  of  the 

*  Of  combinations  of  the  fugue  with  the  sonata  (or  a  quasi-sonata)  form  —  such  as  the  opening  chorus  in 
Bach's  cantata  "  Wer  sich  selbst  erhoketj"  or  the  finale  of  Mozart' s  Jupiter  symphony  —  nothing  need  be  said 
here.  For  it  is  evident  that,  in  them,  the  sonata  principle  has  the  upper  hand  in  determining  the  general 
formal  scheme. 
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sonata  or  rondo,  furnish  some  ground  for  a  belief  that  the  fugue  form  — 
not  necessarily  the  strict  tonal  or  real  fugue,  or  "  irregular  fugue,"  but  in 
its  freer  estate  of  fugato  —  is  destined  to  have  a  longer  life  than  the 
sonata  form  ?  Most  composers  today,  especially  the  "  newer  lights,"  are 
more  and  more  giving  the  elements  of  equipoise  and  quasi-symmetry  the 
go-by  in  their  works,  even  when  they  write  absolute  music,  and  tending 
more  and  more  to  write  progressive  developments,  if  with  an  extended 
application  of  the  principle  of  alternation.  The  old,  classic  "  recapitula- 
tion "  is  obsolescent  today ;  its  doom  seems  sealed.  Quasi-symmetry  and 
equipoise  are  more  and  more,  if  only  tacitly,  recognized  as  elements  of  no 
intrinsic  formal  value  in  music ;  progressive  development  rules  the  roast. 
Quite  naturally  and  inevitably,  too,  for — whether  writing  absolute  music 
or  symphonic  poems,  2nondicktungen,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called  —  the 
modern  composer  seeks,  above  all  else,  to  make  his  music  dramatic,  and 
progressive  development  is  the  soul  of  the  Drama.* 

*Note,  by  the  way,  what  a  poor  recapitulation  —  scholastically  speaking  —  Berlioz  brings  in  in  the  first 
movement  of  his  Fantastic  symphony.  It  is  confined  to  the  first  theme  ("  the  fixed  idea  "),  and  this  theme  is 
brought  in  in  so  altered  a  shape  — fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  rushing  counterpoint  in  the  violins* 
and  a  totally  changed  expressive  character — as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  as  a  recapitulation  at  all.  A  fine  bit 
of  instinct  on  Berlioz's  part;  the  movement  is  essentially  dramatic,  and  was  intended  to  be  so.  Beethoven 
shows  something  of  the  same  dramatic  instinct  in  the  way  he  shirks  the  better  part  of  the  recapitulation  in  his 
Leonore  overture  No.  3  —  a  far  more  intrinsically  dramatic  device  than  his  afterwards  shirking  the  free 
fantasia  in  his  Coriolan  and  Egmont  overtures,  and  keeping  the  recapitulation. 

IMPORTANT   /NEW    PUBLIC ATIO/NS. 


C.  V.  Stanford's  Choral  Song,  "THE   LAST   POST." 

Performed  with  great  success  at  State  Concert,  Buckingham  Palace. 

Liza  Lehmann's  New  Cycle  for  Solo  Voices, 

"THE   DAISY   CHAIN." 

A  work  which  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "  The  Persian  Garden," 
by  the  same  composer. 

Charles  Willeby's  Cycle  of  Song, 

"HAWTHORN   AND   LAVENDER." 

Frances  Korbay's  TWELVE   MAGYAR   SONGS. 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9  East  1 7th  Street,.  St.),  T       a  City. 
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Symphony  No.  9,  in  C  major Franz  Schubert. 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  on  Jan.  31,  1797  ;  died  in  Vienna  on 

Nov.  19,  1828.) 

This  symphony  was  written  in  March,  1828,  and  was  never  performed  in 
Schubert's  lifetime.  Even  the  MS.  score  was  wholly  unknown  until  Rob- 
ert Schumann  discovered  it  in  Vienna,  some  ten  years  after  Schubert's 
death.  The  MS.  bears  signs  of  having  been  written  at  a  single  sitting ; 
the  only  correction  in  it  is  the  insertion  of  a  few  measures  in  the  scherzo. 

The   first   public   performance   of   the  symphony  was  under  Felix   Men- 

delssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  on  March  22,  1839. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante  in  C  major 
(2-2  time) ,  the  theme  of  which  is  announced  at  once  by  two  horns  in  uni- 
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son  without  any  accompaniment.  This  theme  is  then  very  extendedly  de- 
veloped by  various  orchestral  combinations,  the  development  sometimes 
assuming  the  character  of  actual  working-out.  So  elaborate  is  this  treat- 
ment of  a  single  theme  that  one  might  well  mistake  it  for  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  symphony,  rather  than  the  introduction  to  the  first  Allegro. 
At  times  during  this  development,  horn-calls  are  heard,  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  dotted  quarter  and  eighth —  afterwards  contracted  to  the  dotted  eighth 
and  sixteenth,  as  other  parts  of  the  orchestra  take  up  the  figure  —  which 
give  one  at  least  a  rhythmic  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of 
the  movement  which  is  soon  to  follow.     A  resounding  crescendo  climax,  full 

of  impressive  dissonances,  leads  up  to  the  change  of  tempo. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  in  C  major 
John  J.  Short.  Jos.  A.  Short. 

WEST  END  STABLES,  2102  &  2104  Sansom  Street. 
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(2-2  time),  begins  immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme.  This 
theme  presents  a  persistent  alternation  of  a  strongly  rhythmic  phrase, 
given  out  by  the  strings,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums  in  octaves,  with  a 
series  of  shimmering  repeated  triplets  in  the  higher  wood-wind  against 
triplet  arpeggj  in  the  bassoons  and  horns.  The  theme  is  briefly  exposed,  not 
developed.  It  is  followed  by  a  far  longer  first  subsidiary ;  extended  imita- 
tive contrapuntal  passage-work  on  a  rising  and  falling  scale-passage  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  first  figure  of  the  first  theme,  in  the  strings,  against  an  har- 
monic background  of  shimmering  triplets  in  the  wind.  After  some  excur- 
sive modulations  to  related  keys,  this  subsidiary  closes  with  a  fortissimo 
perfect  cadence  in  the  tonic.  Two  transitional  measures,  modulating  to 
E  minor,  lead  to  the  second  theme,  a  jovial  melody  in  3rds  and  6ths  in 
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the  wood-wind  against  waving  arpeggj  in  the  strings.     The  development 


of  this  second  theme,  and  of  a  subsidiary  derived  from  it,  is  exceedingly 


long  and  elaborate  ;  it  virtually  amounts  to  working-out.     Before  it  is  over, 


a  figure  from  the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  appears  in  the  trom- 


bones as  a  sort  of  counter-theme.     A  short  concluding  passage,  fortissimo 


in  the  full  orchestra,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  an  end. 


There  is  a  repeat. 


Notwithstanding  the  unusual  length  and  elaboration  of  the  first  part,  the 


free  fantasia  is  almost  as  long.     In  it  all  the  thematic  material  is  ex- 


haustively worked  out,  scraps  of  two  or  three  different  themes  being  at 


times  treated  in  conjunction.     The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  a  regu- 


lar reproduction  of  the  first,  the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the  tonic,  C 
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minor.  There  is  a  long  and  tumultuous  coda,  Piu  moto,  taken  in  great  part 
from  the  composer's  earlier  overture  in  the  Italian  style  in  D  major,  and 
closing  with  a  last  reference  to  the  theme  of  the  Andante  introduction. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  is  in 
a  form  which  approximates  to  that  of  the  sonata  and  of  the  rondo.     Seven 

introductory  measures  in  the  strings  lead  to  the  announcement  of  the 
quaint,  march-like   first  theme   by  the  oboe,  and  repeated   by  oboe  and 

clarinet  in  unison.     This  is  followed  by  a  brief  subsidiary  in  A  major,  and 

a  stronger  one  in  A  minor.     Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  consider  these 

subsidiaries  as  the  second  and  third  members  of  the  first  theme  itself. 

The  whole  is  then  repeated  with  richer  effects  of  harmonization,  contra- 
puntal ornament,  and  instrumentation.     Even  a  third  repetition  is  begun, 
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but  is  soon  interrupted  by  a  modulation  to  F  major  and  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme,  which  is  developed  at  considerable  length.  A  transitional 
passage  of  soft  chords  in  the  strings,  answered  by  notes  on  the  horns,  leads 
to  a  repetition  of  all  that  preceded  the  second  theme  in  the  movement, 
this  time  with  even  greater  elaboration  of  contrapuntal  ornament  than 
before.  The  last  repetition  of  the  third  member  of  the  first  theme  is 
extended  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  free  fantasia.  An  episodic 
phrase  in  the  'celli,  answered  by  the  oboe,  leads  to  a  richly  embroidered 
return  of  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic,  A  major,  leading  to  an  extended 
coda  on  the  first  theme  in  A  minor. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  in  C  major  (3^4  time),  is  as 
exuberantly  developed  as  all  the  others  in  the  symphony.    It  is  based  upon 
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the  elaborate  development  and  working-out  of  a  brilliant  principal  theme 
with  two  more  cantabile  subsidiaries.  The  principal  theme  is  treated 
throughout  contrapuntally ;  the  first  subsidiary  appears  in  canon  between 
the  first  violins  and  the  'celli ;  the  second,  as  a  melodious  episode,  first  in 
the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  violins  (the  one  case  in  the  whole  symphony  of 
a  melodic  cantilena  being  given  to  the  violins  ! ).     There  is  a  Trio  in  A 

major  on  a  new  theme;  most  elaborately  and  extendedly  developed. 
After  the  trio,  the  scherzo  is  repeated. 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale :  Allegro  vivace  in  C  major  (2-4  time),  is 
in  the  sonata-form  usually  applied  to  first  movements.  It  opens  with  the 
brilliant  first  theme,  two  figures  of  which  —  the  initial  spring  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth,  and  the  softer  triplet  that  follows  it  — 
are  of  persistent  thematic  importance  in  the  movement.     This  theme,  a 


Mrs.  Viola  Campbell  Waterhouse,  who  made  a  successful  appearance 
in  Boston  as  soloist  with  the  celebrated  Worcester  Chorus,  Oct.  29,  in 

their  performance  of  Cesar  Franck's  "  The 
Beatitudes,"  is  a  soloist  this  season  with  the 
Ridgeway  Concert  Company.  To  her  ex- 
tensive repertoire,  Mrs.  Waterhouse  has 
recently  added  the  following  songs  :  Mawson- 
Marks'  "  The  Little  Dutch  Garden,"  Marie 
von  Hammer's  "A  Rose  Once  Grew  "  and 
"  Love's  Doubt,"  Carlo  Minetti's  "  One 
Day,"  and  W.  Berwald's  "  Visions  of  Hope."  The  above  songs  and 
the  successful  compositions  of  all  composers  are  carried  in  stock  —  as 
well  as  orchestral  and  opera  scores — by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
451  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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sort  of  ideal  heroic  quick-step,  is  briefly  developed ;  a  subsidiary  of  flowing, 


melodious  passage-work  follows  —  3rds  and  6ths  in  the  wood-wind,  with 


figural  embroidery  in  triplets  in  the  violins  —  and  is  developed  in  climax 


till  a  brief  return  of  the  first  theme  leads  to  the  nervously  energetic  second 


subsidiary,  which  here  has  rather  the  character  of  a  concluding  member  of 

the  first  theme  itself.  Throughout  the  development  of  all  three  of  these 
themes  both  the  "  initial  spring "  and  the  triplet  of  the  first  theme  have 
been  almost  constantly  present  in  one  part  of  the  orchestra  or  another. 
Now  comes  the  second  theme  in  the  dominant,  G  major ;  a  march-like 
melody  in  3rds  in  the  wood-wind,  against  a  galloping  rhythm  in  the  violins 

and  violas  —  taken  from  the  triplet  of  the  first  theme  —  and  a  constantly 
moving  pizzicato  bass.  The  development  is  very  long,  elements  from  the 
concluding  member  of  the  first  theme  soon  appearing  in  the  working-out.    A 
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short  conclusion-theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  movement.     There  is  a 


repeat,  which  is,  however,  seldom  made  in  performance. 


There  is  an  extended  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  irregularly 
in  the  key  of  E-flat  major,  instead  of  in  the  tonic ;  but,  saving  this 
irregularity  of  key,  it  presents  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  the  first  part, 

the  second  theme  coming  in  the  tonic.  There  is  an  exciting  coda,  based 
mostly  on  the  second  theme ;  an  enormous  effect  is  produced  by  often 
recurring  repetitions  of  the  first  four  notes  of  this  theme  by  all  the  strings, 
horns,  and  trumpets  in  octaves.  These  frequent  groups  of  four  C's, 
given  out  fortissimo,  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  heavy  steps  of  the  Statue 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1900-1901. 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5. 

Overture  to  "  Fidelio." 
Berlioz 

Fantastic  Symphony,  No.  1. 

Overture,  "  The  Roman  Carnival." 

Bizet Little  Suite,  "  Children's  Games" 

D' Albert  ....         Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  C  major 

(First  time.) 

Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder 

Dvorak .  Overture  to  "  Othello " 

(First  time.) 

Franck      .         .         .  Symphonic  Variations  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Mr.  Courtlandt  Palmer 

Liszt 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "The  Preludes." 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1. 

Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler 

"  The  Death  of  Tintagiles  "  (suggested  by  the  Drama  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck),  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra. 

Massenet "  Esclarmonde,"  Orchestra  Suite 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Mozart      .         .  Symphony  in  G  minor,  No.  40  (Koechel,  No.  550) 

Raff Aria,  "  Traum  Konig " 

Miss  Gertrude  May  Stein 
Schubert 

Symphony.  No  9. 

Funeral  March,  in  E-flat  minor. 

(Scored  for  Orchestra  by  Franz  Liszt.) 

Schumann  .......  Symphony  No.  2 

Tschaikowski    .....  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1 

Mr.  George  W.  Proctor 
Wagner 

Overture  to  "  Tannhauser  " 

Adriane's  Aria  from  "  Rienzi." 

Miss  Gertrude  May  Stein 
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in  the  second    finale  of    Mozart's  Don  Giovanni;   the    strongly  effective 
repetitions  of  the  notes  C-A  in  the  prison-scene  in  Gounod's  Faust — in 

r 
\ 

the    dramatic    climax    just    preceding    Marguerite's    "Anges  purs,    anges 
radieux  /"  —  were  probably  suggested  by  them. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL, 

NEW  YORK. 

Twentieth   Season,  1900-1901. 

Fifteenth  Season  in  New  York. 


Mr,  WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIFTH   AND   LAST  CONCERT, 
THURSDAY   EVENING,  MARCH   21, 

AT  8.15. 


PROGRAMME. 


Antonin  Dvorak 


-    Overture  to  u  Othello,"  Op.  93 


Johannes  Brahms 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  in  B-f lat 
major,  Op.  56a 


Franz  Schubert 


Symphony  No.  9,  in  C  major 


I.    Andante  (C  major)     - 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  (C  major) 
II.    Andante  con  moto  (A  minor)     - 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace  (C  major. 
Trio  (A  major)  - 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  vivace  (C  major) 


2-2 
2-2 

2-4 
3-4 
3-4 
2-4 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  m  nutes  be  ore  the  symphony. 


For  the  Programme  of  the  Fifth  and  Last  Matinee,  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  23,  see  page  13, 
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Overture  to  "  Othello,"  Opus  93 Antonin  Dvorak. 

(Born  at  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia, 
on  Sept.  8,  1841 ;  still  living.) 

Dvorak's  opus  93  comprises  a  series  of  three  overtures :  Aus  der  Natur, 
Othello,  and  Carneval ;  the  title  was  originally  "  Triple  Overture,"  but 
the  three  are  now  published  separately.  The  Othello  was  first  played  in 
New  York  in  1892  ;  and  in  Germany  in  1894. 

The  work  begins  with  an  introduction,  Lento  in  F-sharp  minor  (4-4  time), 
opening  with  a  doub\e-J>ianissimo  chord  of  the  dominant  in  the  brass  and 
English-horn,  followed  by  a  thoughtful,  suave  passage  in  F-sharp  major  in 
the  muted  strings  (without  double-basses).  This  phrase  is  briefly  devel- 
oped, soon  making  way  for  some  more  dramatic  passages,  which  lead  to 
the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This,  Allegro  con  brio  in  F-sharp  minor  (3-4  time),  begins  with  a  sort  of 
preluding  dialogue  between  the  higher  wood-wind  and  the  'celli  and  bas- 
soons on  figures  from  the  first  theme.  A  gradual  crescendo  leads  to  a  for- 
tissimo announcement  of  the  theme  itself  by  the  full  orchestra  (without 
trombones) ;  the  development  is  brief,  and  soon  leads  to  a  modulation  to 
F-natural  major,  in  which  key  comes  the  second  theme,  sung  by  the  oboe 
and  the  first  violins  tremola?idi  sul  ponticello,  an  accompanying  figure  from 
the  first  theme  appearing  persistently  in  the  second  violins.  The  develop- 
ment is  somewhat  more  extended,  leading  after  a  while  to  a  subsidiary  of 
more  chromatic  character,  and  at  last  to  a  quieter  conclusion-theme  in  3rds 
in  the  wood-wind,  against  which  the  strings  pit  scraps  of  phrases  from  the 
first  theme.     There  is  scarcely  any  free  fantasia,  and  the  third  part  soon 
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begins,  as  the  first  did,  only  now  in  double-fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra. 
The  development  of  this  third  part  is  wholly  irregular,  being  quite  free  and 
chiefly  dramatic  in  character. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  1  English-horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  harp,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score 
bears  no  dedication. 


Variations  ox  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-flat  major,  Opus  5 6 a. 

Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 

The  theme  of  these  eight  variations  and  finale,  known  as  the  Chorale 
Sancti  Antoni,  is  a  melody  in  two  sections,  of  ten  and  twenty  measures 
respectively;  each  section  is  repeated.  The  theme  is  exposed  in  plain 
harmony  by  the  wind  instruments,  over  a  bass  in  the  'celli,  double-basses 
and  double-bassoon ;  a  style  of  instrumentation  evidently  intended  to  sug- 
gest the  effect  of  the  organ  —  in  allusion  to  the  ecclesiastical  character  of 
the  theme. 

The  variations  that  follow  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  free  contrapuntal 
character  ;  they  belong  to  the  school  of  variations  in  which  the  great  classic 
masters  —  Bach  and  Beethoven  —  and  also  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
have  done  their  finest  work  in  the  form.  Bach's  C  minor  organ  Passacaglia 
and  D  minor  violin  Chaconne  ;  Beethoven's  XXXIII  Variations  in  C  major 
for  pianoforte,  on  a  Waltz  by  Diabelli,  opus  120  ;  Mendelssohn's  Variations 
serieuses  in  D  minor,  opus  54;  and  Schumann's  Etudes  symphoniques,  opus 
13,  may  be  considered  as  the  great  models  of  this  style.  The  variations  do 
not  adhere  closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme  ;  as  the  composition  progresses, 
they  even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.  They  successively  present 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  working-out 
of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection  between  them 
and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  than  real. 

In  these  variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors  —  and 
notably  Beethoven  —  in  one  characteristic  point.  Beethoven,  as  Haydn 
also,  often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one  sense  some- 
what as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of  artistic  purpose, 
he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  executive 
technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Much  in  the  same  spirit,  he 
treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  musical 
technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  In  many  of  his  variations  he 
made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  subtleties. 
No  doubt  this  element  of  technical  display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side-issue ; 


but  it  was  very  recognizably  there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar 
tendency  evinced  in  these  variations  by  Brahms.  With  all  their  higher 
emotional  and  poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  tri- 
umphantly conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven, 
he  plainly  regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu  &  esprit,  if 
an  entirely  serious  one. 

Symphony  No.  9,  in  C  major Franz  Schubert. 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  on  Jan.  31,  1797  ;  died  in  Vienna  on 

Nov.  19,  1828.) 

This  symphony  was  written  in  March,  1828,  and  was  never  performed  in 
Schubert's  lifetime.  Even  the  MS.  score  was  wholly  unknown  until  Rob- 
ert Schumann  discovered  it  in  Vienna,  some  ten  years  after  Schubert's 
death.  The  MS.  bears  signs  of  having  been  written  at  a  single  sitting ; 
the  only  correction  in  it  is  the  insertion  of  a  few  measures  in  the  scherzo. 
The  first  public  performance  of  the  symphony  was  under  Felix  Men- 
delssohn at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  on  March  22,  1839. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante  in  C  major 
(2-2  time),  the  theme  of  which  is  announced  at  once  by  two  horns  in  uni- 
son without  any  accompaniment.  This  theme  is  then  very  extendedly  de- 
veloped by  various  orchestral  combinations,  the  development  sometimes 
assuming  the  character  of  actual  working-out.  So  elaborate  is  this  treat- 
ment of  a  single  theme  that  one  might  well  mistake  it  for  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  symphony,  rather  than  the  introduction  to  the  first  Allegro. 
At  times  during  this  development,  horn-calls  are  heard,  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  dotted  quarter  and  eighth —  afterwards  contracted  to  the  dotted  eighth 
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and  sixteenth,  as  other  parts  of  the  orchestra  take  up  the  figure  —  which 
give  one  at  least  a  rhythmic  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of 
the  movement  which  is  soon  to  follow.  A  resounding  crescendo  climax,  fuU 
of  impressive  dissonances,  leads  up  to  the  change  of  tempo. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  in  C  major 
(2-2  time),  begins  immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme.  This 
theme  presents  a  persistent  alternation  of  a  strongly  rhythmic  phrase, 
given  out  by  the  strings,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums  in  octaves,  with  a 
series  of  shimmering  repeated  triplets  in  the  higher  wood-wind  against 
triplet  arpeggj  in  the  bassoons  and  horns.  The  theme  is  briefly  exposed,  not 
developed.  It  is  followed  by  a  far  longer  first  subsidiary ;  extended  imita- 
tive contrapuntal  passage-work  on  a  rising  and  falling  scale-passage  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  first  figure  of  the  first  theme,  in  the  strings,  against  an  har- 
monic background  of  shimmering  triplets  in  the  wind.  After  some  excur- 
sive modulations  to  related  keys,  this  subsidiary  closes  with  a  fortissimo 
perfect  cadence  in  the  tonic.  Two  transitional  measures,  modulating  to 
E  minor,  lead  to  the  second  theme,  a  jovial  melody  in  3rds  and  6ths  in 
the  wood-wind  against  waving  arpeggj  in  the  strings.  The  development 
of  this  second  theme,  and  of  a  subsidiary  derived  from  it,  is  exceedingly 
long  and  elaborate  ;  it  virtually  amounts  to  working-out.  Before  it  is  over, 
a  figure  from  the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  appears  in  the  trom- 
bones as  a  sort  of  counter-theme.  A  short  concluding  -passage,  fortissimo 
in  the  full  orchestra,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  an  end. 
There  is  a  repeat. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  length  and  elaboration  of  the  first  part,  the 
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free  fantasia  is  almost  as  long.  In  it  all  the  thematic  material  is  ex- 
haustively worked  out,  scraps  of  two  or  three  different  themes  being  at 
times  treated  in  conjunction.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  is  a  regu- 
lar reproduction  of  the  first,  the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the  tonic,  C 
minor.  There  is  a  long  and  tumultuous  coda,  Piu  moto,  taken  in  great  part 
from  the  composer's  earlier  overture  in  the  Italian  style  in  D  major,  and 
closing  with  a  last  reference  to  the  theme  of  the  Andante  introduction. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  is  in 
a  form  which  approximates  to  that  of  the  sonata  and  of  the  rondo.  Seven 
introductory  measures  in  the  strings  lead  to  the  announcement  of  the 
quaint,  march-like  first  theme  by  the  oboe,  and  repeated  by  oboe  and 
clarinet  in  unison.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief  subsidiary  in  A  major,  and 
a  stronger  one  in  A  minor.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  consider  these 
subsidiaries  as  the  second  and  third  members  of  the  first  theme  itself. 
The  whole  is  then  repeated  with  richer  effects  of  harmonization,  contra- 
puntal ornament,  and  instrumentation.  Even  a  third  repetition  is  begun, 
but  is  soon  interrupted  by  a  modulation  to  F  major  and  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme,  which  is  developed  at  considerable  length.  A  transitional 
passage  of  soft  chords  in  the  strings,  answered  by  notes  on  the  horns,  leads 
to  a  repetition  of  all  that  preceded  the  second  theme  in  the  movement, 
this  time  with  even  greater  elaboration  of  contrapuntal  ornament  than 
before.  The  last  repetition  of  the  third  member  of  the  first  theme  is 
extended  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  free  fantasia.  An  episodic 
phrase  in  the  'celli,  answered  by  the  oboe,  leads  to  a  richly  embroidered 
return  of  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic,  A  major,  leading  to  an  extended 
coda  on  the  first  theme  in  A  minor. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  in  C  major  (3-4  time),  is  as 
exuberantly  developed  as  all  the  others  in  the  symphony.  It  is  based  upon 
the  elaborate  development,  and  working-out  of  a-  brilliant  principal  theme 
with  two  more  cantabile  subsidiaries.  The  principal  theme  is  treated 
throughout  contrapuntally ;  the  first  subsidiary  appears  in  canon  between 
the  first  violins  and  the  'celli ;  the  second,  as  a  melodious  episode,  first  in 
the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  violins  (the  one  case  in  the  whole  symphony  of 
a  melodic  cantilena  being  given  to  the  violins  ! ).  There  is  a  Trio  in  A 
major  on  a  new  theme ;  most  elaborately  and  extendedly  developed. 
After  the  trio,  the  scherzo  is  repeated. 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale :  Allegro  vivace  in  C  major  (2-4  time),  is 
in  the  sonata-form  usually  applied  to  first  movements.  It  opens  with  the 
brilliant  first  theme,  two  figures  of  which  —  the  initial  spring  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth,  and  the  softer  triplet  that  follows  it  — 
are  of  persistent  thematic  importance  in  the  movement.  This  theme,  a 
sort  of  ideal  heroic  quick-step,  is  briefly  developed ;  a  subsidiary  of  flowing, 
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Symphony  No.  i. 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn. 
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Mr.  Dohnanyi 
(First  time  in  New  York.) 

Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  5,  "  From  the  New  World." 

Overture  to  "  Othello." 

(First  time.) 

Goldmark         .......  Scherzo  in  A  major 

(First  time.) 

Haydn  ......  Concerto  for  Violoncello 

Soloist,  Mr.  Hugo  Becker 

Liszt        ......  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1 

Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler 
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Schubert Symphony  No.  9 

Schumann 
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Wagner  Overture  to  "  Tannhauser " 
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melodious  passage-work  follows  —  3rds  and  6ths  in  the  wood-wind,  with 
figural  embroidery  in  triplets  in  the  violins  —  and  is  developed  in  climax 
till  a  brief  return  of  the  first  theme  leads  to  the  nervously  energetic  second 
subsidiary,  which  here  has  rather  the  character  of  a  concluding  member  of 
the  first  theme  itself.  Throughout  the  development  of  all  three  of  these 
themes  both  the  "  initial  spring "  and  the  triplet  of  the  first  theme  have 
been  almost  constantly  present  in  one  part  of  the  orchestra  or  another. 
Now  comes  the  second  theme  in  the  dominant,  G  major ;  a  march-like 
melody  in  3rds  in  the  wood-wind,  against  a  galloping  rhythm  in  the  violins 
and  violas  —  taken  from  the  triplet  of  the  first  theme  —  and  a  constantly 
moving  pizzicato  bass.  The  development  is  very  long,  elements  from  the 
concluding  member  of  the  first  theme  soon  appearing  in  the  working-out.  A 
short  conclusion-theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  There  is  a 
repeat,  which  is,  however,  seldom  made  in  performance. 

There  is  an  extended  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  irregularly 
in  the  key  of  E-flat  major,  instead  of  in  the  tonic ;  but,  saving  this 
irregularity  of  key,  it  presents  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  the  first  part, 
the  second  theme  coming  in  the  tonic.  There  is  an  exciting  coda,  based 
mostly  on  the  second  theme ;  an  enormous  effect  is  produced  by  often 
recurring  repetitions  of  the  first  four  notes  of  this  theme  by  all  the  strings, 
horns,  and  trumpets  in  octaves.  These  frequent  groups  of  four  C's, 
given  out  fortissimo,  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  heavy  steps  of  the  Statue 
in  the  second  finale  of  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni;  the  strongly  effective 
repetitions  of  the  notes  C-A  in  the  prison-scene  in  Gounod's  Faust — in 
the  dramatic  climax  just  preceding  Marguerite's  "Anges  purs,  anges 
radieux  /"  —  were  probably  suggested  by  them. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 

IMPORTANT    /MEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


C.  V.  Stanford's  Choral  Song,  "THE   LAST   POST." 

Performed  with  great  success  at  State  Concert,  Buckingham  Palace. 

Liza  Lehmann's  New  Cycle  for  Solo  Voices, 

"THE   DAISY   CHAIN." 

A  work  which  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "  The  Persian  Garden," 
by  the  same  composer. 

Charles  Willeby's  Cycle  of  Song, 

"HAWTHORN   AND   LAVENDER." 

Frances  Korbay's  TWELVE   MAGYAR   SONGS. 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9  East  1 7th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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FIFTH  AND   LAST  MATINEE, 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH   23, 

AT  2.30. 


PROGRAMME. 


Robert  Schumann  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Rhenish," 

Op.  97 

I.  Lebhaft  (E-flat  major)         -  3-4 

II.  Scherzo :  Sehr  m'assig  (C  major)  -         -          -         3-4 

III.  Nicht  schnell  (A-flat  major)       -  4-4 

IV.  Peierlich  (E-flat  minor)      -         -  -         -         -         4-4 
V.  Lebhaft  (E-flat  major)        -  2-2 

Franz  Liszt        -  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major 


Cesar  Franck  -         u  The  Accursed  Huntsman,"  Symphonic  Poem 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Hector  Berlioz  -        -      Overture  to  u  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY. 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Rhenish,"  Opus  97. 

Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony  on  June  8,  18 10 ;,  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.) 

This  symphony  was  written  between  Nov.  2  and  Dec.  9,  1850.  Schu- 
mann records  that  it  was  meant  to  convey  the  impressions  he  received  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Cologne.  It  was  first  given  at  Dusseldorf  on  Feb.  6,  185 1. 
It  bears  no  dedication  on  the  title-page  of  the  score. 

The  form  of  the  first  movement  is  somewhat  irregular.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  regular  first  theme  —  one  of  those  syncopated  themes  of  which 
Schumann  possessed  the  secret  —  announced  at  once  by  the  full  orchestra 
in  E-flat  major ;  then  a  second  theme,  which  enters  first  in  the  wood- wind 
(in  G  minor,  modulating  to  B-flat  major) ;  and  later  on  a  short  chromatic 
ascending  passage,  which  plays  the  part  of  a  conclusion-theme,  inasmuch 
as  it  leads  to  a  cadence  in  B-flat  which  is  plainly  recognizable  as  the  end 
of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  There  is  even  an  incisive  figure  in 
eighth-notes  near  the  close  of  the  first  theme,  which  may  stand  for  a  first 
subsidiary.  All  this  seems  regular  enough,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
movement  is  conceived  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  sonata-form. 
But,  if  the  themes  themselves,  the  order  in  which  they  come,  and  the  keys 
in  which  they  stand,  are  closely  enough  in  accordance  with  symphonic 
precedent,  there  is  something  in  Schumann's  treatment  of  them,  in  the 
whole  character  of  this  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  smacks  strongly 
of  novelty  and  the  unconventional.  He  shows  here  that,  with  all  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  excellences  of  the  sonata-form,  and  his  willingness  to  fol- 
low out  its  general  scheme,  it  had  not  quite  become  a  second  nature  to 
him,  that  the  impulse  of  his  genius  was  not  always  quite  consonant  with 
its  finer  purposes,  making  him  at  times  ill  at  ease  in  its  ^^/-architectural 
structure,  and  impelling  him  ever  onward  in  the  direction  of  free  writing. 
He  is  so  possessed  with  his  puissant  first  theme  —  to  parts  of  which  his 
second  fits  on  so  nicely  that  it  seems  at  times  to  be  really  part  and  parcel 
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of  it  —  that  he  cannot  let  it  go.  He  keeps  returning  to  it,  hammering 
away  at  it  in  a  way  that  almost  oversteps  the  bounds  of  melodic  develop- 
ment, and  is  very  nearly  of  the  nature  of  working-out.  The  interior  im- 
pulse is  so  strong  that  he  cannot  wait  for  his  free  fantasia.  He  repeats 
this  largely  developed  theme  all  over  again,  with  its  subsidiary,  before  he 
can  prevail  upon  himself  to  pass  on  to  his  second  theme.  No  sooner  has 
he  given  us  sixteen  measures  (the  smallest  regulation  pattern)  of  the  latter 
than  he  plunges  straight  back  again  into  his  first  theme,  leading  it  through 
new  developments.  He  then  merges  it  in  a  return  of  the  second  theme, 
but  it  is  not  long  before  he  storms  away  from  it  once  more,  taking  up  the 
first  again  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  reach  the  conclusion,  which 
comes  in  almost  as  an  afterthought.  There  is  no  repeat  to  this  first  part  of 
the  movement.  • 

But,  if  he  has  devoted  an  unusually  large  part  of  the  first  part  of  the' 
movement  to  making  play  with  his  first  theme,  his  sense  for  formal  equi- 
librium prompts  him  to  give  up  the  whole  first  half  of  his  free  fantasia  to 
working  out  the  second  theme  and  the  first  subsidiary ;  and  it  is  not  until 
this  has  been  done  with  considerable  elaboration  that  he  returns  with 
redoubled  vigor  to  his  first.  The  manner  in  which  he  leads  up  to  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  one  of  the  grandest  strokes  in  all  his  orchestral 
writing :  he  first  brings  back  his  first  theme  in  the  bass,  in  A-flat  minor, 
then  passes  it  on  to  the  upper  voice,  in  B  major ;  then,  after  some  further 
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working-out,  he  brings  it  back  once  more  in  F-sharp  major.  Then,  by  a 
return  to  the  second  theme,  he  modulates  gradually  to  E-flat  minor,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  four  horns  (strengthened  later  on  by  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  'celli)  burst  forth  triumphantly  in  E-flat  major  with  the  first  theme 
in  augmentation,  following  up  this  outbreak  with  a  series  of  syncopations 
of  absolutely  Jovian  power,  answered  in  turn  by  the  trumpets.  The  whole 
orchestra  gathers  itself  together,  and  rushes  on  in  ascending  chromatic 
climax  to  precipitate  itself  in  double  fortissimo  upon  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  has  begun !  This  third  part,  albeit  somewhat  curtailed,  bears 
quite  regular  relations  to  the  first,  and  ends  with  a  short  but  strenuous 
coda. 

The  second  movement  is,  in  form  at  least,  a  regular  scherzo,  if  it  differs 
widely  from  most  scherzi  in  spirit.  Its  theme  is  a  modified  version  of  the 
so-called  "  Rheinweinlied."  This  theme,  of  a  rather  ponderous  joviality  — 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  very  well  expresses  the  drinkers'  "  Uns  ist 
ganz  cannibalisch  wohl,  als  wie  fiinf  hundert  Sauen ! "  (As  'twere,  five 
hundred  hogs,  we  feel  so  cannibalic  jolly !)  in  the  scene  in  Auerbach's 
Cellar  in  Goethe's  "  Faust " —  is  followed  by  a  nimbler  contrapuntal  counter- 
theme,  which  is  very  elaborately  worked  up.  The  trio  contains  a  passage 
for  horns  and  other  wind  instruments  of  eminently  Schumannesque  beauty, 
in  the  course  of  which,  however,  the  "Rheinweinlied"  comes  back,  rather 
in  rondo  fashion. 

Mrs.  Viola  Campbell  Waterhouse,  who  made  a  successful  appearance 
in  Boston  as  soloist  with  the  celebrated  Worcester  Chorus,  Oct.  29,  in 

?W      JlSHHHIBi     ^eiT  Perf°rmance  of  C£sar  Franck's  "  The 

Beatitudes,"  is  a  soloist  this  season  with  the 
Ridgeway  Concert  Company.  To  her  ex- 
tensive repertoire,  Mrs.  Waterhouse  has 
recently  added  the  following  songs  :  Mawson- 
Marks'  "  The  Little  Dutch  Garden,"  Marie 
l^&^3|  von  Hammer's  "  A  Rose  Once  Grew  "  and 

■BBBmBL^ISiSW  "  Love's  Doubt,"  Carlo  Minetti's  "  One. 
Day,"  and  W.  Berwald's  "  Visions  of  Hope."  The  above  songs  and 
the  successful  compositions  of  all  composers  are  carried  in  stock  —  as 
well  as  orchestral  and  opera  scores — by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
45 1  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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The  third  movement,  marked  "  nicht  schnell"  (not  fast),  is  the  real  slow 
movement  of  the  symphony.  It  is  a  charming  romanza  in  A-flat  major,  in 
which  two  themes  are  worked  up  with  some  elaborateness.  A  curious  re- 
semblance between  the  opening  phrase  of  the  first  of  these  —  it  begins  the 
movement,  on  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  — and  "Tu  che  a  Dio  spiegast 
P  ali,"  in  Donizetti's  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  "  has  been  suggested ;  but  it 
is  more  imaginary  than  real. 

In  the  fourth  movement  —  often  known  as  the  "  Cathedral-scene " 
three  trombones  are  added  to  the  orchestra.  Schumann  said  that  the 
movement  was  suggested  to  him  by  witnessing  a  solemn  ceremony  in  Co- 
logne Cathedral.  It  consists  of  the  contrapuntal  working-out  of  a  shor 
figure,  rather  than  a  theme,  in  a  style  that  recalls  at  once  Bach  and  Pales- 
trina.  Contrasted  with  the  solemn  principal  figure  on  which  the  movement 
is  based  is  a  more  nervous  counter-figure,  which  grows  more  and  more 
prominent  as  .the  music  progresses. 

The  form  of  the  finale,  like  that  of  the  finale  in  the  second  symphony,  in 
C  major,  is  very  peculiar  :  all  the  themes  are  of  a  character  well  fitted  for 
rondo  writing,  and  certain  traits  of  the  rondo-form  are  noticeable  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  movement ;  but  the  music  presents,  for  the  most  part, 
a  free  development  of  a  large  amount  of  strikingly  similar  thematic  mate- 
rial. Toward  the  end  both  the  nervous  little  counter-figure  and  the  stately 
principal  figure  of  the  preceding  Cathedral-scene  make  their  appearance. 
This  finale  is  characterized  by  great  vivacity  of  style  and  an  essentially 
Schumannesque  energy.  But  it  shows  perhaps  more  convincingly  than  any 
of  his  other  finales  ho  w^  impossible  it  was  for  Schumann  to  make  himself 
really  at  home  in  the  rondo-form,  to  turn  its  characteristic  traits  to  the  best 
account,  and  at  the  same  time  write  easily  and  naturally.  Here  he,  to  be  ■ 
sure,  writes  spontaneously  and  naturally  as  possible ;  but  only  a  few  sug- 
gestive traces  of  the  rondo-form  remain.  One  feels  all  the  while  that  the 
rondo  was  what  he  really  had  in  mind,  but  that  he  could  not  force  his  in- 
spiration to  flow  in  that  channel. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  valve-horns,  2  plain  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the 
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usual  strings ;  to  which  are  added  3  trombones  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
movements.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  2,  in  A  major     .     .     .     Franz  Liszt. 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  on  Oct.  22,  181 1  ;  died  at  Bayreuth  on 

July  31,  1886.) 

Liszt's  second  concerto,  less  played  and  less  widely  known  than  his  first 
in  E-flat  major,  is  a  work  perhaps  still  more  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
Had  Liszt  seen  fit  to  give  it  a  poetic  or  dramatic  title,  it  might  have  been 
called  a  symphonic  poem  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  In  this  case  its 
title  might  have  been  something  like  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Mel- 
ody." The  melody  or  hero  of  this  poem  in  tones  is  announced  at  once  on 
the  wooden  wind  instruments  (adagio  sostenuto  assai,  in  A  major).  Both 
its  melodic  cut  and  its  harmonization  are  such  as  no  one  but  Liszt  ever 
imagined.  It  is  a  sort  of  wild  musical  moan  and  wail,  accompanied  by 
harmonies  ever  shifting  in  tonality.  Soon  the  pianoforte  throws  over  it  a 
network  of  sonorous  arpeggj,  adorns  it  with  the  richest  embroidery.  A 
cadenza-like  passage  leads  to  a  more  brilliant,  fitful  motive  in  D  minor, 
which  is  developed  with  great  energy  by  both  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
until  a  third  allegro  motive  in  B-flat  minor  is  introduced.     Of  any  distinct 
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musical  form  here  it  is  impossible  to  speak,  all  is  so  fitful,  kaleidoscopic, 
and  stormy.  When  the  hurricane  has  blown  over,  a  brief  reminiscence  of 
the  wailing  principal  theme  on  the  pianoforte  leads  to  the  announcement 
of  a  new  melody  on  the  strings :  it  is  as  if  a  second  movement  {allegro  mo- 
derate, in  E  major)  were  beginning.  But  no,  the  pianoforte  takes  up  once 
more  the  old  moan,<  the  melody  emphasized  by  the  'cello,  in  D-flat  major, 
interspersing  its  phrases  with  snatches  of  the  new  theme  that  has  been  just 
given  out  by  the  strings,  until  it  at  last  develops  the  latter  with  ever-grow- 
ing passionateness,  then  with  magical  effects  of  light  and  color.  From 
this  point  onward  the  concerto  is  one  unbroken  series  of  kaleidoscopic 
effects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  description  ;  of  musical  form, 
of  musical  coherence  even,  there  is  less  and  less.  It  is  as  if  some  magi- 
cian in  some  huge  cave,  the  walls  of  which  weretcovered  with  glistening 
stalactites  and  flashing  jewels,  were  revelling  his  fill  of  all  the  wonders  of 
color,  brilliancy,  and  dazzling  light  his  wand  could  command.  Never  has 
even  Liszt  rioted  more  unreservedly  in  fitful  orgies  of  flashing  color.  It  is 
monstrous,  formless,  whimsical,  and  fantastic,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  also 
magical  and  gorgeous  as  anything  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  It  is  its  very 
daring  and  audacity  that  save  it.  And  ever  and  anon  the  first  wailing  mel- 
ody, with  its  unearthly  chromatic  harmony,  returns  in  one  shape  or  another, 
as  if  it  were  the  dazzled  neophyte  to  whom  the  magician  Liszt  were  show- 
ing all  these  splendors,  while  initiating  it  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
magic,  until  it,  too,  becomes  magical,  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  work- 
ing wonders  by  black  art. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

THE  UPSHOT? 

After  suspecting  —  for  it  has  been  no  more  than  suspecting,  I  have 
proved  nothing  yet  —  that  the  elements  of  symmetry  and  equipoise  have 
no  real,  intrinsic  value  in  musical  form,  because  they  are  either  unattain- 
able or  else  not  to  be  appreciated  immediately  by  the  ear,  to  what  hy- 
pothesis am  I  led  as  to  elements  that  do  have  an  intrinsic  value  ? 

Recently  I  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  the  element  of  equipoise  between 
exposition  and  recapitulation  acquiring  3.  musical  value  by  having  a  dra- 
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matic  value,  and  cited  the  scene  between  Alice  and  Bertram,  in  the  third  act 
of  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable,,  as  a  case  in  point,  the  final  return  of  the 
initial  theme  at  the  close  of  the  scene  having  an  evident  dramatic  signifi- 
cance. But  an  acquired  value  is  not  intrinsic;  and,  if  we  are  to  seek 
what  elements  have  an  intrinsic  value  in  musical  form,  we  must  carry  our 
investigations  into  the  domain  of  absolute,  not  of  applied,  Music. 

First  of  all,  let  me  define  sharply  what  I  mean  by  absolute  Music  in 
this  connection.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  investigation,  we  can 
not  consider  it  as  synonymous  with  instrumental  Music  in  general ;  for  the 
term  "instrumental"  has  here  too  wide  a  connotation.  Instrumental 
music  may  be  quite  as  little  absolute  as  vocal ;  that  is,  it  may  take  its  form 
— in  part,  at  least  —  from  something  outside  of  itself,  from  a  poetic  or 
picturesque  idea,  from  a  fancied  succession  of  events,  from  a  dramatic 
story.  The  symphonic  poem,  for  instance,  cannot  strictly  be  spoken  of  as 
absolute  music.  Music  that  can  truly  be  called  absolute  is  that  which 
seeks  to  gain  purely  musical  ends,  by  sheer  musical  plastics  and  color, 
without  the  aid  of  any  force  of  association.  Such  music  must  take  its 
plastic  form  from  nothing  outside'  of  itself,  but  from  elements  that  are 
either  of  intrinsic  musical  value  in  themselves,  or  else,  at  the  very  worst, 
have  no  recognizable  extra-musical  value. 

Now,  nearly  all  the  forms  of  absolute  music  we  know  are  based  upon  the 
principle  of  alternation, —  which,  as  Wagner  says,  is  derived  from  the 
Dance, —  also  upon  the  principles  of  quasi  symmetry  and  equipoise.  That 
is,  as  I  suspect,  upon  principles  that  have  no  intrinsic  musical  value. 
This  does  not  prevent  these  forms  from  being  "absolutely"  musical;  for 
although  the  principles  of  equipoise  and  quasi-symmetry  may  have  no 
intrinsic  musical  value,  they  do  not  necessarily  have  any  extra-musical 
value  either.     There  is  nothing  in  them  which  the  listener  is  either  forced 
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or  even  asked  to  associate  with  any  extra-musical  idea.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  principle  of  alternation ;  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Dance,  but 
may  be  applied  in  a  way  not  in  the  least  to  recall  the  Dance  or  remind 
the  listener  of  it.  The  pedigree  of  a  form  is  not  what  strikes  the  ear ;  the 
form,  say,  of  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  may  be 
essentially  a  dance  form,  without  the  listener's  getting  the  faintest  terpsi- 
chorean  impression  from  the  music.  There  are  other  elements  which  are 
quite  as  essential  to  dance  music  as  the  principle  of  alternation, —  nay,  far 
more  essential, —  such  as  pertinacity  of  rhythm,  regularity  of  metrical  struct- 
ure, a  certain  lilt  and  swing ;  elements  which  the  first  movement  of  the 
C  minor  lacks.  No  one  but  an  archaeological  purist  would  ever  call  it 
dance  music ! 

Having  thus  recognized  that  neither  the  principle  of  alternation  (though 
derived  from  the  Dance)  nor  the  elements  of  equipoise  and  quasi-sym- 
metry  are  incompatible  with  music's  being  "  absolute,"  and  having 
strongly  suspected  the  last  two  of  having  no  intrinsic  musical  value,  what 
shall  we  say  as  to  the  musical  value  of  the  first  ?  Has  the  principle  of 
alternation  any  real,  intrinsic  value  as  an  element  of  musical  form  ?  Very 
little  intrinsic  value  probably,  at  least,  as  a  matter  of  theory ;  but  infinite 
value  as  a  matter  of  practice,  simply  because,  in  most  cases,  it  is  unavoid- 
able. You  can  hardly  get  on  without  it.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  composer 
has  yet  attempted  any  very  long  musical  development  that  can  fairly  be 
called   continuous,    which   does    not,    sooner   or   later,   turn   back    upon 
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itself  and  repeat  certain  phrases  or  periods.  The  D  major  Aria  in 
Bach's  D  minor  suite  (leaving  out  the  repeats)  is  the  longest  example  of 
purely  continuous  development  I  know  of ;  and  it  covers  only  two  pages  of 
full  score.  For  a  composer  to  go  on  longer  than  this,  without  repeating 
a  phrase,  would  be  simply  aimless  rambling.  And  any  repetition  intro- 
duces the  principle  of  alternation,  almost  of  necessity.  What  is  called 
thematic  development,  or  working-out,  absolutely  necessitates  the  repeti- 
tion of  phrases  or  periods ;  and,  if  you  have  more  than  one  theme,  the 
principle  of  alternation  comes  in  of  itself.  Furthermore,  any  large,  ex- 
tended form  of  composition,  without  thematic  development,  is  hardly  imag- 
inable. Certainly  none  is  to  be  found  in  practice.  So  I  think  we  may 
fairly  assume  some  application  of  the  principle  of  alternation  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  all  largely  extended  musical  forms ;  if  so,  it  must  have  some 
musical  value  —  whether  intrinsic  or  not  does  not  matter  much.* 

Now,  although  the  principle  of  alternation,  and  with  it  the  elements  of 
equipoise  and  quasi-symmetry,  are  actual  factors  of  most  of  the  larger 
standard  forms  of  absolute  music  today,  we  still  have  one  form  which, 
though  firmly  based  upon  the  principles  of  repetition  and  alternation, 
totally  discards  the  elements  of  quasi-symmetry  and  equipoise.  This  is 
the  fugue  on  a  single  subject.     Here  the  thematic  development  and  work- 

*  Impossible  cases  are  not  worth  considering,  even  theoretically.  Consideration  of  them  would  be  as 
foolish  as  the  old  gentleman's  question  :  "  If  salmon  were  tuppence  a  pound,  what  would  a  ten-pound  salmon 
be?"  To  which  the  little  boy  very  properly  answered:  "  Why,  stinkin',  you  jolly  old  fool  —  at  tuppence  a 
pound!"  Only  in  the  persistent  and  unintermittent  working-out  of  a  single  theme,  without  modulation, 
could  the  element  of  alternation  be  entirely  absent ;  and  the  composer  who  should  try  such  a  thing  on  a  large 
scale  would  simply  get  himself  disliked. 
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ing-out,  though  in  one  sense  continually  turning  back  upon  themselves, — 
in  repeating  the  subject  and  response, —  progress,  in  a  larger  sense,  stead- 
ily in  one  and  the  same  general  direction ;  there  is  nothing  to  correspond 
to  the  formula  A — B — A  (exposition,  free  fantasia,  and  recapitulation) 
that  we  find  applied  in  symphonic  first  movements  or  rondos.  Indeed,  in 
a  fugue  on  a  single  subject  there  is  no  real  recapitulation,  the  development 
is  essentially  progressive,  each  successive  repetition  of  subject  or  response 
bringing  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  proposed  goal,  on  the  "  reader  pour 
tnieux  sauter"  principle.  For  a  composer  who  should  make  any  one  of  his 
strict  fugal  periods  (as  contradistinguished  from  the  "diversions")  an 
exact  repetition  of  a  previous  one,  and  thus  exactly  counterbalancing  it, 
would  be  but  a  poor  fugue-writer ;  for  one  of  the  very  essential  points  in  a 
good  fugue  is  that  each  successive  repetition  of  subject  or  response  shall 
bring  in  something  new.* 

As  a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  does  not  the  essentially  progressive 
development  of  the  fugue,  as  distinguished  from  the  cyclical  form  of  the 
sonata  or  rondo,  furnish  some  ground  for  a  belief  that  the  fugue  form  — 
not  necessarily  the  strict  tonal  or  real  fugue,  or  "  irregular  fugue,"  but  in 
its  freer  estate  of  fugato  —  is  destined  to  have  a  longer  life  than  the 
sonata  form?  Most  composers  today,  especially  the  "newer  lights,"  are 
more  and  more -giving  the  elements  of  equipoise  and  quasi-symmetry  the 
go-by  in  their  works,  even  when  they  write  absolute  music,  and  tending 
more  and  more  to  write  progressive  developments,  if  with  an  extended 
application  of  the  principle  of  alternation.  The  old,  classic  "  recapitula- 
tion "  is  obsolescent  today ;  its  doom  seems  sealed.  Quasi-symmetry  and 
equipoise  are  more  and  more,  if  only  tacitly,  recognized  as  elements  of  no 
intrinsic  formal  value  in  music ;  progressive  development  rules  the  roast. 
Quite  naturally  and  inevitably,  too,  for  —  whether  writing  absolute  music 
or  symphonic  poems,  Tondichtungen,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called  —  the 
modern  composer  seeks,  above  all  else,  to  make  his  music  dramatic,  and 
progressive  development  is  the  soul  of  the  Drama.f 

*  Of  combinations  of  the  fugue  with  the  sonata  (or  a  quasi-sonata)  form  —  such  as  the  opening  chorus  in 
Bach's  cantata  "  IVer  sick  selbst  erhohet,'"  or  the  finale  of  ~Mozart:s  Jupiter  symphony  —  nothing  need  be  said 
here.  For  it  is  evident  that,  in  them,  the  sonata  principle  has  the  upper  hand  in  determining  the  general 
formal  scheme. 

t  Note,  by  the  way,  what  a  poor  recapitulation  —  scholastically  speaking  —  Berlioz  brings  in  in  the  first 
movement  of  his  Fantastic  symphony.  It  is  confined  to  the  first  theme  ("the  fixed  idea"),  and  this  theme  is 
brought  in  in  so  altered  a  shape — fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  rushing  counterpoint  in  the  violins, 
and  a  totally  changed  expressive  character — as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  as  a  recapitulation  at  all.  A  fine  bit 
of  instinct  on  Berlioz's  part;  the  movement  is  essentially  dramatic,  and  was  intended  to  be  so.  Beethoven 
shows  something  of  the  same  dramatic  instinct  in  the  way  he  shirks  the  better  part  of  the  recapitulation  in  his 
Leonore  overture  No.  3  —  a  far  more  intrinsically  dramatic  device  than  his  afterwards  shirking  the  free 
fantasia  in  his  Coriolan  and  Egmont  overtures,  and  keeping  the  recapitulation. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Matinees 
during  the  Season  of  1900-1901. 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67. 

Concerto  for  Violin. 

(Cadenzas  by  Mr.  Kreisler.) 

Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler 

Berlioz  .....         Overture  to  "  Benvenuto  Cellini  " 

Brahms 

Academic  Festival  Overture. 

Concerto  for  Violin. 

Soloist,  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel 

Cesar  Franck 

"The  Accursed  Huntsman." 

Symphonic  Variations  for  Piano  and  Orchestra. 

Soloist,  Mr.  Courtlandt  Palmer 

Goldmark       ........  Symphony  No.  2 

Liszt 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "The  Preludes." 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  major,  No.  2. 

Mr.  Leopold  Godowsky 

Massenet        .....  "  Esclarmonde,"  Orchestra  Suite 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Raff       .         . Aria,  u  Traum  Konig " 

Miss  Gertrude  May  Stein 

Saint-Saens  .......  Symphony  No.  3 

Schumann Symphony  No.  3,  "  Rhenish  " 

Taneyeff        .         .         .  Overture  to  "The  Oresteia"  of  ^Eschylus 

Tchaikovsky  .....       Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor 

Wagner  ......    Adriane's  Aria  from  "  Rienzi " 

Miss  Gertrude  May  Stein 

Weber  ......  Overture  to  "  Euryanthe  " 
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"The  Accursed  Huntsman,"  Symphonic  Poem     .     .     Cesar  Franck. 

(Born  at  Liege  on  Dec.  10,  1822 ;  died  in  Paris  on  Nov.  9,  1890.) 
The   subject   of   this    symphonic   poem,   which  was  first  produced  by 
Pasdeloup  in  Paris  on  January  13,  1884,  is  taken  from  a  ballad  by  Burger. 
On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  published  score  Franck  gives  the  following  prose 
extract :  — 

"  It  was  Sunday  morning ;  far  away  rang  out  the  joyous  sound  of  the 
bells  and  the  sacred  chaunts  of  the  crowd.  .  .  .  Sacrilege!  The  grim 
count  of  the  Rhine  has  winded  his  horn. 

"  Halloo !  Halloo !  The  chase  rushes  over  cornfields,  moors,  and 
meadows  —  Stop,  count,  I  implore ;  have  a  care  ...  —  No,  and  the 
riders  dash  onward  like  a  whirlwind. 

"  Suddenly  the  count  is  alone ;  his  horse  refuses  to  go  farther ;  he 
winds  his  horn,  and  the  horn  no  longer  sounds  ...  a  dismal,  implacable 
voice  curses  him :  Sacrilegious  man,  it  cries,  be  thou  eternally  run  down 
by  hell. 

"Then  flames  flash  all  around  him.  .  .  .  The  count,  mad  with  terror, 
flees  faster  and  ever  faster,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  demons  ...  by  day 
across  abysses,  by  night  through  the  air." 

The  composition  begins  Andantino  quasi  allegretto  in  G  major  (3-4  time), 
but  afterwards  increases  in  speed.  The  form  is  entirely  free.  It  is 
scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle- 
drums, 2  bells,  cymbals,  triangle,  bass-drum,  ahd  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  bears  no  dedication. 

Overture  to  "  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Opus  23  .     .     Hector  Berlioz. 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre,  Isere,  France,  on  Dec.  11,  1803; 
died  in  Paris  on  March  9,  1 869.) 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  opera  semiseria  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Ldon  de 
Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier,  the  music  by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  brought 
out  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris  on  September  3,  1838.  It  was 
Berlioz's  first  opera.  It  made  a  resounding  fiasco,  although  Duprez  sang 
the  title  part  —  not,  however,  without  considerable  complaining.  It  was 
given,  with  little  if  any  more  success,  under  the  composer's  direction  at 
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Covent  Garden  in  London,  on  June  25,  1853.  It  was,  however,  much 
more  highly  spoken  of  by  advanced  critics  when  given  in  Weimar,  under 
Liszt's  direction.  In  the  list  of  his  works  drawn  up  by  himself,  Berlioz 
says  :  "The  only  correct  copy  of  the  score"  (of  Benvenuto  Cellini)  "is  at 
the  Grand  Ducal  Opera  House  at  Weimar."  As  Beethoven  wrote  four 
overtures  to  his  opera  Leonore  (Fidelio),  so  did  Berlioz  write  two  to  this 
opera  of  Benvenuto  Cellini;  only  with  the  difference  that  the  second  — 
generally  known  as  the  Ouverture  du  Carnaval  Romain,  opus  9  —  was  in- 
tended to  be  played  as  an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  the  opera. 
The  overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini*  opens,  Allegro  deciso  co?i  impeto  in 

*  In  1875  Hans  von  Bulow  asked  me  one  day  if  I  knew  Berlioz's  overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini.  I 
replied  that  I  did  not  in  the  least.  "  It  is  the  overture  to  Tannhauser  only  better  written  !  {V ouverture  de 
Tannhdustr,  mais  mieux  e'crite!),"  he  exclaimed  in  response.  And  ever  since  that  moment  —  especially 
since  I  have  known  the  overture  —  I  have  been  wondering  what  on  earth  he  could  have  meant  by  it ! 
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G  major  (2-2  time),  with  a  resounding  assertion  of  the  first  theme  by  the 
full  orchestra — -one  of  those  impetuous  onslaughts  which  Berlioz  (and 
apparently  only  he,  to  good  purpose)  caught  from  Weber.  The  theme  is 
merely  stated,  perhaps  little  more  than  hinted  at ;  it  is  followed  by  a  mo- 
ment of  dead  silence.  Now  comes  a  Larghetto  in  G  major  (3-4  time),  in 
which,  after  some  brief  pizzicato  preluding  in  the  basses,  a  slow  cantilena 
is  sung  in  unison  and  octaves  by  the  flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet  over  an 
accompaniment  in  plain  chords,  struck  alternately  by  the  violins  and  violas 
pizzicati  and  by  the  four  horns ;  then  the  melody  is  taken  up  and  fully 
developed  by  the  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  against  a  waving  arpeggio  ac- 
companiment in  the  wood-wind.  All  of  a  sudden  the  trombones  strike  in, 
softly  intoning  a  new  phrase  ;  it  has  hardly  been  stated,  when,  with  an 
unexpected  modulation  to  E-flat  major,  the  clarinet,  bass-clarinet,  bassoons, 
and  'celli  repeat  and  develop  it  against  an  accompaniment  in  plain  har- 
mony in  the  strings,  and  soft  running  figures  given  alternately  to  the  first 
violins  con  sordini,  and  the  flute  and  oboe  in  unison.  Soon  portions  of  the 
previous  cantilena  of  the  strings  return  and  are  worked  up  to  a  brief  climax 
by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra.  Thus  the  slow  introduction  to  the  overture 
ends. 

The  main  body  of  the  composition  begins  with  a  return  to  the  initial 
Allegro  deciso  con  impeto  in  2-2  time.  The  first  theme  is  outlined  by  the 
wood- wind,  over  syncopated  chords  in  the  strings  and  a  nervously  moving 
pizzicato  bass  ;  at  first  mezzo  forte,  then  crescendo  e  sempre  piii  crescendo  with 
fuller  and  fuller  scoring,  the  violins  taking  the  theme,  until  they  and  the 
whole  mass  of  wood-wind  precipitate  themselves  headlong  in  riotous  for- 
tissimo upon  the  first  subsidiary  —  sparkling  passage- work  in  swift  eighth- 
notes  against  an  accompaniment  in  a  strongly  marked  rhythm  in  the  rest 
of  the  orchestra.  This  development  is  quite  extended,  and  leads  — 
through  some  hints  in  the  strings  at  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  —  to  the 
exposition  of  the  second  theme,  a  flowing  cantabile  melody  in  D  major,  sung 
by  the  wood-wind  over  a  tremulous  accompaniment  in  the  middle  strings, 
the  first  violins  coming  in  ever  and  anon  with  hints  at  the  rhythm  of  the 
first  theme.  This  soulful  cantilena  is  forthwith  repeated  by  the  first  violins 
and  violas  in  octaves,*  the  second  violins  and  'celli  persisting  in  the  tremu- 
lous accompaniment,  while  the  bassoons  and  double-basses  pizzicati  add  a 
running  staccato  bass.     But  even  in  this  development  of  the  cantabile  second 

*  This  writing  for  first  violins  and  violas  (instead  of  for  first  and  second  violins)  in  octaves  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  device  with  Berlioz.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  little  as  it  has  been  done  (upon  the 
whole)  by  other  composers.  Mozart  knew  the  secret  well ;  but  comparatively  few  of  the  more  modern  mas- 
ters of  orchestration  have  had  recourse  to  it. 
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theme  Berlioz  keeps  hinting,  and  more  and  more  unmistakably,  at  the  trip- 
let rhythm  of  the  first. 

Now  comes  the  working-out,  there  being  no  conclusion-theme.  It  is 
unusually  thorough  and  elaborate  for  Berlioz,  and  nearly  all  the  thematic 
material  of  the  overture  comes  in  for  its  share  of  it.  The  transition  to  the 
third  part  of  the  movement  is  effected  by  a  sudden  and  wholly  unexpected 
apparition  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind  —  in  A  minor,  of  all  keys 
in  the  world  !  —  after  which  the  full  orchestra  bursts  just  as  unexpectedly 
into  the  tonic  G  major  with  a  resounding  fortissimo  repetition  of  the  same. 

Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part,  which  is  de- 
veloped at  first  with  a  regularity  not  common  with  Berlioz  —  he  being  in 
general  rather  averse  to  following  the  time-honored  formal  maxim  that 
"the  third  part  should  be  like  the  first,  but  with  certain  changes  of  key." 
Yet,  if  the  opening  portions  of  this  third  part  seem  unwontedly  academic 
in  their  regularity,  the  composer  soon  enough  shows  that  he  is  himself  and 
nobody  else.  I  have  forgotten  to  say  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  free 
fantasia,  a  recitative-like  phrase  cropped  up  in  the  'celli ;  it  was  a  phrase 
in  no  wise  calculated  to  attract  particular  attention.  But  now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  in  the  midst  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement,  the  trombones  and 
ophicleide  *  take  up  this  inconspicuous  phrase  and  bring  it  and  various 
inversions  thereof  into  great  dramatic  conspicuousness,  pitting  it  against  a 
series  of  developments  in  running  counterpoint  of  figures  1:aken  from  the 

first  subsidiary  by  the  strings.  This  dramatic  episode  leads  to  a  favorite 
device  of  Berlioz's  —  he  couldn't  help  it !  Against  long-sustained  chords 
in  the  wood-wind,  and  a  furious  rush  of  rapid  counterpoint  (on  figures 
taken  from  the  first  subsidiary)  in  the  violins,  violas,  and  first  'celli,  the 
united  brass  play  a  tonitruant  cantus  firmns,  which  we  recognize  as  none 
other  than  the  3-4  cantilena  of  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  'celli  in  the  slow 
introduction  to  the  overture. t  This  conjunction  of  two  themes  leads 
immediately  to  the  coda,  in  which"  all  Berlioz's  feverish  brilliancy  shows 
itself. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (of  which  the  second  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets  (of  which  the  second  is  interchange- 
able with  bass-clarinet),  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3 
trombones,  1  ophicleide,  3  kettle-drums  (played  by  three  players),  tri- 
angle, bass-drum,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

*The  ophicleide  is  now  an  obsolete  instrument  —  except,  perhaps,  in  some  provincial  towns  of  France 
and  Italy ;  it  never  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Germany.  Even  in  a  city  rich  in  orchestral  resources  like 
Berlin,  the  ophicleide  part  in  French  grand  opera  was  played  on  a  second-bass  trombone  in  the  early  forties. 
The  instrument  was  the  bass  of  the  now  well-nigh  extinct  family  of  keyed  bugles;  its  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  dphis,  a  snake,  and  kleis,  a  key.  It  has  since  been  replaced  by  the  far  nobler  bass-tuba  —  the  bass 
and  double-bass  of  the  more  modern  family  of  valve  bugles.  Berlioz  wrote  before  his  death  that  he  wished 
to  have  all  the  ophicleide  parts  in  his  scores  played  in  future  {dorbiavant)  on  a  bass-tuba. 

t  Perhaps  it  was  this  passage  von  Biilow  had  in  mind  when  he  compared  the  overture  to  that  to  Wagner's 
Tannhatiser.     But  even  here  the  resemblance  seems  slight,  at  best 
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Mendelssohn  Hall,  Tuesday,  March   26,  at  8.15  p.m. 

119  West  40th  Street. 

THE  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

Franz  Kneisel,  ist  Violin.  Louis  Svecenski,  Viola. 

Karl  Ondricek,  2d  Violin.  Alwin  Schroeder,  Violoncello. 

PROGRAMME. 

W.  A.  Mozart    -     -    Quartet  in  C  major,  No.  6  (dedicated  to  Haydn) 
Adagio. —  Allegro. 

Andante?  cantabile. 

Menuetto  (Allegretto). 
Allegro  molto. 

Schumann    -"--"--'---    Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  4f ,  No.  2 
Allegro  vivace. 

Andante  quasi  variationi. 
Scherzo  (Presto). 

Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Dvorak     -    -  Quintet  for  Piano,  Two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello, 

in  A  major,  Op.  8  J 
Allegro  ma  non  tanto. 

(Dumka)  Andante  con  moto. 

(Furiant)  Scherzo  (Molto  vivace). 
Finale  (Allegro). 

Assisting  Artist,  Mr.  LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY. 

The  Piano  is  a  Steinway. 
Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Schuberth's,  23  Union  Square. 

CARNEGIE  HALL. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  March  24, 

At  3.30  o'clock. 


BY  SPECIAL  REQUEST 


DAVID  BISPMAM 

WILL  GIVE  A 

Popular  Recital  at  Popular  Prices. 


RESERVED  SEATS,        -  25c.  to  $1.00 

BOXES,  -  $6.00  and  $7.50 


Tickets  may  be  ordered  now  from  H.  M.  HIRSCHBERG,  Manager, 
Townsend  Building,  1123  Broadway. 

Telephone,  347  Madison  Square. 

Steinway  Piano. 
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BOStOn  ,       ACADEMY  OF  HUSIC, 

Symphony 


JL  BROOKLYN. 


*T    Twentieth  Season,  igoo-igoi. 
■  I  f /T  \%  C^Ct"  1*51  Thirteenth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 

fir.  WILHELfl  QERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIFTH    AND    LAST   CONCERT, 
FRIDAY    EVENING,    MARCH  22, 

AT   8.15. 


PROGRAMME. 

Robert  Schumann  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-f lat  major,  "  Rhenis h," 

Op.  97 

I.    Lebhaft  (E-flat  major)         _____  3.4 

II.    Scherzo:  Sehr  massif  (C  major)         -  3-4 

III.  Nicht  schnell  (A-flat  major)       -  4-4 

IV.  Feierlich  (E-flat  minor)      -----  4.4 
V.    Lebhaft  (E-flat  major)        -         -         -         -         -  2-2 


Franz  Liszt  -        -        Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major 

Cesar  Franck        -  u  The  Accursed  Huntsman,"  Symphonic  Poem 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Richard  Wagner       -  Overture  to  u  Tannhaeuser n 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY. 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 
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PIANOS 
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DISTINCT  ART  CREATIONS 

IMITATING    NONE,    BUT    POSSESSING 
INDIVIDUAL   QUALITIES  WHICH  MAKE 
THEM  THE  BEST  NOW  MANUFACTURED 

Everett  Warerooms 

141=143  Fifth  Avenue,  near  21st  Street 

NEW  YORK 


BOSTON  • 
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CHICAGO 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Rhenish,"  Opus  97. 

Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.) 

This  symphony  was  written  between  Nov.  2  and  Dec.  9,  1850.  Schu- 
mann records  that  it  was  meant  to  convey  the  impressions  he  received  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Cologne.  It  was  first  given  at  Diisseldorf  on  Feb.  6,  185 1. 
It  bears  no  dedication  on  the  title-page  of  the  score. 

The  form  of  the  first  movement  is  somewhat  irregular.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  regular  first  theme  —  one  of  those  syncopated  themes  of  which 
Schumann  possessed  the  secret  —  announced  at  once  by  the  full  orchestra 
in  E-flat  major ;  then  a  second  theme,  which  enters  first  in  the  wood-wind 
(in  G  minor,  modulating  to  B-flat  major) ;  and  later  on  a  short  chromatic 
ascending  passage,  which  plays  the  part  of  a  conclusion-theme,  inasmuch 
as  it  leads  to  a  cadence  in  B-flat  which  is  plainly  recognizable  as  the  end 
of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  There  is  even  an  incisive  figure  in 
eighth-notes  near  the  close  of  the  first  theme,  which  may  stand  for  a  first 
subsidiary.  All  this  seems  regular  enough,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
movement  is  conceived  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  sonata-form. 
But,  if  the  themes  themselves,  the  order  in  which  they  come,  and  the  keys 
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in  which  they  stand,  are  closely  enough  in  accordance  with  symphonic 
precedent,  there  is  something  in  Schumann's  treatment  of  them,  in  the 
whole  character  of  this  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  smacks  strongly 
of  novelty  and  the  unconventional.  He  shows  here  that,  with  all  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  excellences  of  the  sonata-form,  and  his  willingness  to  fol- 
low out  its  general  scheme,  it  had  not  quite  become  a  second  nature  to 
him,  that  the  impulse  of  his  genius  was  not  always  quite  consonant  with 
its  finer  purposes,  making  him  at  times  ill  at  ease  in  its  ^tfjz-architectural 
structure,  and  impelling  him  ever  onward  in  the  direction  of  free  writing. 
He  is  so  possessed  with  his  puissant  first  theme  —  to  parts  of  which  his 
second  fits  on  so  nicely  that  it  seems  at  times  to  be  really  part  and  parcel 
of  it  —  that  he  cannot  let  it  go.  He  keeps  returning  to  it,  hammering 
away  at  it  in  a  way  that  almost  oversteps  the  bounds  of  melodic  develop- 
ment, and  is  very  nearly  of  the  nature  of  working-out.  The  interior  im- 
pulse is  so  strong  that  he  cannot  wait  for  his  free  fantasia.  He  repeats 
this  largely  developed  theme  all  over  again,  with  its  subsidiary,  before  he 
can  prevail  upon  himself  to  pass  on  to  his  second  theme.  No  sooner  has 
he  given  us  sixteen  measures  (the  smallest  regulation  pattern)  of  the  latter 
than  he  plunges  straight  back  again  into  his  first  theme,  leading  it  through 
new  developments.     He  then  merges  it  in  a  return  of  the  second  theme, 


CHANDLER  ""»$?  rooms. 

No.  439  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

IVERS  &  POND  GRAND  AND     DIAMnQ 

^  >  >   upright  j»  j»   *    riniiug. 

The  equal  of  any  piano  made,  in  tone  and  finish.  Famous  for  dura- 
bility as  well  as  for  perfection  of  mechanism. 

Many  other  pianos  at  all  prices.  Every  instrument  guaranteed  to  be 
as  represented. 

Everything  in  sheet  music  and  musical  publications. 
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but  it  is  not  long  before  he  storms  away  from  it  once  more,  taking  up  the 
first  again  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  reach  the  conclusion,  which 
comes  in  almost  as  an  afterthought.  There  is  no  repeat  to  this  first  part  of 
the  movement. 

But,  if  he  has  devoted  an  unusually  large  part  of  the  first  part  of  the 
movement  to  making  play  with  his  first  theme,  his  sense  for  formal  equi- 
librium prompts  him  to  give  up  the  whole  first  half  of  his  free  fantasia  to 
working  out  the  second  theme  and  the  first  subsidiary ;  and  it  is  not  until 
this  has  been  done  with  considerable  elaboration  that  he  returns  with 
redoubled  vigor  to  his  first.  The  manner  in  which  he  leads  up  to  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  one  of  the  grandest  strokes  in  all  his  orchestral 
writing :  he  first  brings  back  his  first  theme  in  the  bass,  in  A-flat  minor, 
then  passes  it  on  to  the  upper  voice,  in  B  major ;  then,  after  some  further 
working-out,  he  brings  it  back  once  more  in  F-sharp  major.  Then,  by  a 
return  to  the  second  theme,  he  modulates  gradually  to  E-flat  minor,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  four  horns  (strengthened  later  on  by  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  'celli)  burst  forth  triumphantly  in  E-flat  major  with  the  first  theme 
in  augmentation,  following  up  this  outbreak  with  a  series  of  syncopations 
of  absolutely  Jovian  power,  answered  in  turn  by  the  trumpets.  The  whole 
orchestra  gathers  itself  together,  and  rushes  on  in  ascending  chromatic 
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C.  V.  Stanford's  Choral  Song,  "THE   LAST   POST." 

Performed  with  great  success  at  State  Concert,  Buckingham  Palace. 

Liza  Lehmann's  New  Cycle  for  Solo  Voices, 

"THE   DAISY   CHAIN." 

A  work  which  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "  The  Persian  Garden," 
by  the  same  composer. 

Charles  Willeby's  Cycle  of  Song, 

"HAWTHORN   AND   LAVENDER." 

Frances  Korbay's  TWELVE   MAGYAR   SONGS. 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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climax  to  precipitate  itself  in  double  fortissimo  upon  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  has  begun !  This  third  part,  albeit  somewhat  curtailed,  bears 
quite  regular  relations  to  the  first,  and  ends  with  a  short  but  strenuous 
coda. 

The  second  movement  is,  in  form  at  least,  a  regular  scherzo,  if  it  differs 
widely  from  most  scherzi  in  spirit.  Its  theme  is  a  modified  version  of  the 
so-called  "  Rheinweinlied."  This  theme,  of  a  rather  ponderous  joviality  — 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  very  well  expresses  the  drinkers'  "  Uns  ist 
ganz  cannibalisch  wohl,  als  wie  fiinf  hundert  Sauen ! "  (As  'twere  five 
hundred  hogs,  we  feel  so  cannibalic  jolly !)  in  the  scene  in  Auerbach's 
Cellar  in  Goethe's  "  Faust  " —  is  followed  by  a  nimbler  contrapuntal  counter- 
theme,  which  is  very  elaborately  worked  up.  The  trio  contains  a  passage 
for  horns  and  other  wind  instruments  of  eminently  Schumannesque  beauty, 
in  the  course  of  which,  however,  the  "  Rheinweinlied  "  comes  back,  rather 
in  rondo  fashion. 

The  third  movement,  marked  "  nicht  schnell"  (not  fast),  is  the  real  slow 
movement  of  the  symphony.  It  is  a  charming  romanza  in  A-flat  major,  in 
which  two  themes  are  worked  up  with  some  elaborateness.  A  curious  re- 
semblance between  the  opening  phrase  of  the  first  of  these  —  it  begins  the 
movement,  on  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  —  and  "  Tu  che  a  Dio  spiegast 

Mrs.  Viola  Campbell  Waterhouse,  who  made  a  successful  appearance 
in  Boston  as  soloist  with  the  celebrated  Worcester  Chorus,  Oct.  29,  in 

their  performance  of  Cesar  Franck's  "  The 
Beatitudes,"  is  a  soloist  this  season  with  the 
Ridgeway  Concert  Company.     To  her   ex- 
tensive   repertoire,    Mrs.    Waterhouse    has 
recently  added  the  following  songs  :  Mawson- 
Marks'  "The  Little  Dutch  Garden,"  Marie 
von  Hammer's  "  A  Rose  Once  Grew  "  and 
"Love's     Doubt,"    Carlo    Minetti's    "One 
Day,"  and  W.  Berwald's  "Visions  of  Hope."     The  above  songs  and 
the  successful  compositions  of  all  composers  are  carried  in  stock  —  as 
well  as  orchestral  and  opera  scores — by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
45 1  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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V  ali,"  in  Donizetti's  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  "  has  been  suggested ;  but  it 
is  more  imaginary  than  real. 

In  the  fourth  movement  —  often  known  as  the  "  Cathedral-scene  " — 
three  trombones  are  added  to  the  orchestra.  Schumann  said  that  the 
movement  was  suggested  to  him  by  witnessing  a  solemn  ceremony  in  Co- 
logne Cathedral.  It  consists  of  the  contrapuntal  working-out  of  a  short 
figure,  rather  than  a  theme,  in  a  style  that  recalls  at  once  Bach  and  Pales- 
trina.  Contrasted  with  the  solemn  principal  figure  on  which  the  movement 
is  based  is  a  more  nervous  counter-figure,  which  grows  more  and  more 
prominent  as  the  music  progresses. 

The  form  of  the  finale,  like  that  of  the  finale  in  the  second  symphony,  in 
C  major,  is  very  peculiar :  all  the  themes  are  of  a  character  well  fitted  for 
rondo  writing,  and  certain  traits  of  the  rondo-form  are  noticeable  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  movement ;  but  the  music  presents,  for  the  most  part, 
a  free  development  of  a  large  amount  of  strikingly  similar  thematic  mate- 
rial. Toward  the  end  both  the  nervous  little  counter-figure  and  the  stately 
principal  figure  of  the  preceding  Cathedral-scene  make  their  appearance. 
This  finale  is  characterized  by  great  vivacity  of  style  and  an  essentially 
Schumannesque  energy.  But  it  shows  perhaps  more  convincingly  than  any 
of  his  other  finales  how  impossible  it  was  for  Schumann  to  make  himself 
really  at  home  in  the  rondo-form,  to  turn  its  characteristic  traits  to  the  best 
account,  and  at  the  same  time  write  easily  and  naturally.  Here  he,  to  be 
sure,  writes  spontaneously  and  naturally  as  possible ;  but  only  a  few  sug- 
gestive traces  of  the  rondo-form  remain.     One  feels  all  the  while  that  the 
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rondo  was  what  he  really  had  in  mind,  but  that  he  could  not  force  his  in- 
spiration to  flow  in  that  channel. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  valve-horns,  2  plain  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the 
usual  strings ;  to  which  are  added  3  trombones  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
movements.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  2,  in  A  major     .     .     .     Franz  Liszt. 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  on  Oct.  22,  181 1  ;  died  at  Bayreuth  on 

July  31,  1886.) 

Liszt's  second  concerto,  less  played  and  less  widely  known  than  his  first 
in  E-flat  major,  is  a  work  perhaps  still  more  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
Had  Liszt  seen  fit  to  give  it  a  poetic  or  dramatic  title,  it  might  have  been 
called  a  symphonic  poem  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  In  this  case  its 
title  might  have  been  something  like  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Mel- 
ody." The  melody  or  hero  of  this  poem  in  tones  is  announced  at  once  on 
the  wooden  wind  instruments  (adagio  sostetiuto  assai,  in  A  major).  Both 
its  melodic  cut  and  its  harmonization  are  such  as  no  one  but  Liszt  ever 
imagined.     It  is  a  sort  of  wild  musical  moan  and  wail,  accompanied  by 
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harmonies  ever  shifting  in  tonality.     Soon  the  pianoforte  throws  over  it  a 
network  of  sonorous  arpeggj,  adorns  it  with  the  richest  embroidery.     A 
cadenza-like  passage  leads  to  a  more  brilliant,  fitful  motive  in  D  minor, 
which  is  developed  with  great  energy  by  both  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
until  a  third  allegro  motive  in  B-flat  minor  is  introduced.     Of  any  distinct 
musical  form  here  it  is  impossible  to  speak,  all  is  so  fitful,  kaleidoscopic, 
and  stormy.     When  the  hurricane  has  blown  over,  a  brief  reminiscence  of 
the  wailing  principal  theme  on  the  pianoforte  leads  to  the  announcement 
of  a  new  melody  on  the  strings :  it  is  as  if  a  second  movement  {allegro  mo- 
derator in  E  major)  were  beginning.     But  no,  the  pianoforte  takes  up  once 
more  the  old  moan,  the  melody  emphasized  by  the  'cello,  in  D-flat  major, 
interspersing  its  phrases  with  snatches  of  the  new  theme  that  has  been  just 
given  out  by  the  strings,  until  it  at  last  develops  the  latter  with  ever-grow- 
ing passionateness,  then  with  magical  effects  of  light  and  color.     From 
this  point  onward  the  concerto  is  one  unbroken  series  of  kaleidoscopic 
effects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  description  ;  of  musical  form, 
of  musical  coherence  even,  there  is  less  and  less.     It  is  as  if  some  magi- 
cian in  some  huge  cave,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  glistening 
stalactites  and  flashing  jewels,  were  revelling  his  fill  of  all  the  wonders  of 
color,  brilliancy,  and  dazzling  light  his  wand  could  command.     Never  has 
even  Liszt  rioted  more  unreservedly  in  fitful  orgies  of  flashing  color.     It  is 
monstrous,  formless,  whimsical,  and  fantastic,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  also 
magical  and  gorgeous  as  anything  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."     It  is  its  very 
daring  and  audacity  that  save  it.     And  ever  and  anon  the  first  wailing  mel- 
ody, with  its  unearthly  chromatic  harmony,  returns  in  one  shape  or  another, 
as  if  it  were  the  dazzled  neophyte  to  whom  the  magician  Liszt  were  show- 
ing all  these  splendors,  while  initiating  it  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
magic,  until  it,  too,  becomes  magical,  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  work 
ing  wonders  by  black  art. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

NEW   TINTS. 

It  has  been  said  —  at  times  in  something  of  wonder  —  that,  for  the  last 
fifty  years  or  so,  no  new  colour  has  been  added  to  the  orchestral  palette. 
This  is  not  quite  true ;  without  consulting  a  musical  dictionary,  I  can  now 
think  of  at  least  three  that  have  been  added  in  the  course  of  the  last  half 
century :  the  saxophone,  the  sarussophone,  and  the  "  Bayreuth  "-tubas. 
Still  these  may  possibly  be  deemed  of  slight  importance.  Yet  the  time 
well  may  come  when  they  will  no  longer  be  deemed  so. 

The  saxophone  and  sarussophone  —  only  the  former  of  which  is  known 
in  orchestras  in  this  country  —  were  the  results  of  scientific  experiments 
attempting  to  improve  two  older  instruments.  In  1846  Antoine-Joseph 
(known  as  Adolphe)  Sax  in  Paris  registered  an  instrument  newly  nvented 
by  him,  which  he  called  the  saxophone.  He  had  for  some  time  been  aim- 
ing at  a  much-desired  improvement  in  the  clarinet,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  over-difficult  to  explain. 

The  principle  on  which  the  scale  of  wooden  wind  instruments  *  is  pro- 

*It  should  be  remembered  that  the  terms  "  wooden  wind  instrument"  and  "brass  wind  instrument"  are 
purely  technical,  and  have  nothing  essentially  to  do  with  the  material  of  which  such  instruments  are  respec- 
tively made.  No  doubt  the  material  has  something  to  do  with  the  derivation  of  the  terms;  but  it  has  long 
since  ceased  having  any  connection  with  the  terms  themselves,  as  now  used.  A  brass  wind  instrument  (tech- 
nically speaking)  is  one  which  is  plaj'ed  with  an  "  open  "  (cup-shaped)  mouthpiece,  into  which  the  player's  lips 
fit.  All  wind  instruments  otherwise  played  are  called  "  wooden  " — no  matter  of  what  material  they  maybe 
constructed. 
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duced  is  to  have  the  tube  of  the  instrument  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes, 
the  successive  opening  of  which  shortens  the  efficient,  vibrating  portion  of 
the  column  of  air  enclosed  in  the  tube,  so  as  to  produce  a  corresponding 
series  of  notes,  a  semitone  apart.  This  series  of  holes  is  continued  until 
a  point  is  reached  just  a  semitone  below  an  harmonic  of  the  lowest  tone 
of  the  series  —  which  lowest  tone  corresponds  to  the  entire  length  of  the 
tube  of  the  instrument.  All  the  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  produced  by 
successively  opening  this  series  of  holes  are  spoken  of  as  the  "funda 
mentals "  of  the  instrument.  And  this  comparatively  short  chromatic 
scale  can  be  very  considerably  extended  upward  by  producing  (by  what 
means  is  unimportant)  higher  and  higher  harmonics  of  the  Fundamentals. 
In  the  flute,  oboe,  English-horn,  and  bassoon  the  first  available  har- 
monic of  the  fundamentals  is  the  octave.  So  the  number  of  fundamentals 
required  need  not  exceed  twelve ;  for  the  twelfth  fundamental  will  fall 
just  a  semitone  below  the  octave  of  the  first,  thus  enabling  the  harmonic 

series  to  be  chromatically  connected  with  the  fundamental  series.  But 
with  the  clarinet  it  is  otherwise  :  of  all  the  wooden  wind  instruments  in  the 
orchestra  the  clarinet  is  the  only  one  played  with  a  reed  (that  is,  a  vibrat- 
ing blade  of  reed  or  some  other  material),  which  has  a  cylindrical  bore 
to  its  tube.     All  the  others,  except  the  flute,  are  bored  conically ;  and  the 
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flute  is  not  played  with  a  reed  at  all.  Now,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
cylindrical  tube,  played  with  a  reed,  refuses  to  act  like  an  open  tube,  but 
persists  in  acting  like  a  stopped  one  ;  that  is,  it  can  develop  only  the  odd 
harmonics  of  the  series,  but  not  the  even  ones.  Thus  a  clarinet  cannot 
give  any  of  the  even  harmonics  of  its  fundamentals ;  the  lowest  harmonic 
possible  on  it  is  the  third  (interval  of  a  12th  above  the  fundamental);  it 
refuses  to  "  octave,"  as  the  expression  is.  This  necessitates  its  having 
a  series,  not  of  twelve,  but  of  nineteen  fundamentals ;  and  this  series  of 
eighteen  (instead  of  eleven)  "fundamental"  holes  makes  the  instrument 
much  more  difficult  to  play.  Its  mechanism  is  far  more  complicated  than 
that  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon. 

Sax's  experiments  were  directed  to  getting  a  clarinet  that  would 
1  octave  "  —  that  is,  like  an  open  tube.  He  failed  utterly  in  doing  this 
until  he  had  changed  the  bore  of  the  tube  from  cylindrical  to  conical. 
Then  he  got  a  clarinet  that  would  give  out  its  even  harmonics  as  well  as 
its  odd  ones ;  but,  considerably  to  his  chagrin,  he  found  that  the  instru- 
ment was  no  longer  a  clarinet  —  it  no  longer  had  the  clarinet  tone.  He 
accordingly  found  that,  instead  of  improving  the  clarinet,  he  had  hit  upon 
an  entirely  new  reed  instrument.  So  he  made  a  whole  family  —  running 
from  "  sutaigu  "  (or  sopranino)  to  contrabass  —  and  made  them  of  brass, 
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so  as  to  get  greater  mechanical  accuracy  in  the  piercing  of  holes.*       This 
new  family  he  named  after  himself,  calling  them  saxophones. 

The  invention  of  the  sarussophone  resulted  from  experiments  conducted 
by  a  French  oboe-player,  named  Sarus,  to  improve  the  oboe.  The  diffi- 
culty with  the  instrument  was  not  the  same  as  with  the  clarinet ;  having  a 
conical  bore,  it  could  give  out  all  the  harmonics  of  its  fundamentals,  and 
needed  only  twelve  of  the  latter.  But,  before  the  application  of  the  Bohm 
system  of  keys,  rings,  and  levers,  the  holes  had  to  be  so  pierced  as  to 
bring  them  within  reach  of  the  player's  fingers ;  and  this  inevitably  dis- 
placed some  of  them  from  their  proper  acoustical  position.  To  remedy 
the  false  intonation  that  resulted  from  this  displacement,  the  holes  had  to 
be  made  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  some  of  them  had  to  be  pierced 
aslant,  thus  impairing  the  evenness  of  the  scale.  Moreover,  as  the  wooden 
instrument  was  made  in  several  sections  of  tubing,  screwed  together,  it  was 
evident  that  no  hole  could  be  pierced  at  any  of  the  joints ;  which  brough 
about  a  still  more  serious  acoustical  displacement  of  some  of  them.  It 
was  these  defects  that  Sarus  tried  to  remedy.  He  constructed  an  oboe  of 
brass,  and  applied  the  Bohm  system  to  its  mechanism,  so  that,  the  tube 
being  in  a  single  piece,  he  could  pierce  all  the  holes  at  exactly  the  proper 
acoustical  points  in  the  tube.  But,  like  Sax  before  him,  he  found  that  his 
"  perfect "  oboe  was  no  longer  an  oboe  at  all ;  it  had  quite  another  tone. 

*  The  superiority  of  brass,  or  other  metals,  for  this  purpose  will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  the 
sarussophone. 
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It  seems  that  the  very  imperfections  of  the  older  instrument  were  essential 
factors  of  its  quality  of  tone.  So  Sarus  called  his  new  invention  a  sarus- 
sophone,  and,  like*  Sax,  brought  out  a  complete  family,  running  from 
sopranino  down  to  contrabass.* 

Here  we  have  at  least  two  new  orchestral  tints ;  neither  of  which  has 
perhaps  much  value  for  solo  purposes,  but  which  have  not,  in  my  estima- 
tion, been  sufficiently  exploited  yet  in  combination  with  other,  older,  ones. 
At  all  events,  in  some  places  in  Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler's  latest  orchestral 
suite  —  Fantaisie  espagnole  —  the  alto-saxophone  proved  to  be  a  far  better- 
blending  middle  voice  between  the  clarinet  above,  and  the  bassoon  below, 
than  I  had  yet  heard  in  an  orchestra.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather  sur- 
prising how  few  wind  instruments  of  medium  (alto,  or  alto-tenor)  register 
our  modern  orchestra  possesses.  The  horn  and  English-horn  are  the 
only  ones  ;  and  their  too  constant  use  begets  monotony.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  consideration  that,  if  the  modern  orchestral  palette  has  been 
enriched  with  but  few  new  colours,  it  has  lost  one  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  valuable  one :  the  old  basset-horn,  or  alto-clarinet.  Neither  the 
chalumeau  of  the  ordinary  clarinet  nor  the  upper  register  of  the  bass 
clarinet  can  be  accepted  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  medium  of  the 

*The  contrabass  sarussophone  is  now  used  in  some  orchestras  in  France  —  notably  at  the  Academie  de 
Musique  in  Paris  —  as  a  substitute  for  the  double-bassoon;  not  with  the  best  results,  to  the  present  writer's 
mind.  At  least  I  remember,  at  the  first  performance  of  Massenet's  Le  Mage  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in 
1890-91,  hearing  one  person  ask  another,  in  an  entr'acte  out  in  the  lobby:  "  Q-uel  est  done  ce  terrible  instru 
went  qui  se  gdrgarise  dans  les  pro/ondeurs  de  rorcJiestreV  And  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  the  question, 
either. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts 
during  the  Season  of  1900-1901. 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  i. 
Overture  to  "  Fidelio." 

Berlioz         .....         Overture,  "  The  Roman  Carnival " 

Bizet Little  Suite,  "  Children's  Games  " 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  i. 
Concerto  for  Violin. 

•  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel 

Dohnanyi     .....        Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  E  minor 

Mr.  Ernst  Dohnanyi 

(First  time  in  Brooklyn.) 

Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  5,  "  From  the  New  World." 
Rhapsody  No.  3. 

Cesar  Franck      .....  "  The  Accursed  Huntsman " 

(First  time.) 

Haydn  .......        Concerto  for  Violoncello 

Mr.  Hugo  Becker 

Liszt 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "  The  Preludes." 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2. 

Mr.  Leopold  Godowsky 

Mendelssohn        .         .       Overture,  "Sea-calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage" 

Mozart         .         .         .         .         .         .     .  Symphony  in  G  minor,  No.  40 

Schubert      .         .       Ballet-Movement  and  Entr'acte  from  "  Rosamunde  " 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  3,  "  Rhenish." 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte. 

Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe 

Wagner 

Overture  to  "Tannhauser." 

"  Waldweben  "  from  "  Siegfried." 
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basset-horn.  Would  that  this  admirable  instrument  were  revived;  the 
modern  orchestra  needs  it  sorely. 

As  for  the  so-called  "  Bayreuth  "-tubas,  they  do  unquestionably  furnish  a 
new  tint.  They  were  constructed  in  response  to  a  demand  of  Wagner's, 
while  scoring  his  Nibelungen,  for  "  a  mass  of  horn  tone  of  deeper  and  more 
sombre  (duster)  quality."  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  larger  and  deeper 
horns,  played  with  a  horn  mouthpiece  by  horn-players. 

Speaking  of  the  alto-clarinet,  or  basset-horn,  reminds  me  of  still  another 
old  orchestral  tint  which  has  been  almost  wholly  lost  by  orchestras  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany.  This  is  the  narrow-tubed  French  trombone, 
with  a  very  shallow  mouthpiece.  It  is  the  true  tenor  and  bass  of  the 
trumpet,  which  the  larger  German  instrument  is  not.  Both  instruments 
are  undoubtedly  valuable  in  their  respective  ways ;  the  large-tubed  trom 
bone  has  a  solemn  majesty  which  is  denied  to  the  other.  But  the  narrow- 
tubed  French  instrument  has  a  warmth  of  tone  of  which  the  other  gives  no 
idea.  I  remember  one  striking  example  of  how  a  composer's  intention 
could  be  thoroughly  foiled  by  substituting  one  instrument  for  the  other. 
Does  any  of  my  readers  remember  Mephisto's  air  "  Void  des  roses"  in  Ber- 
lioz's Damnation  de  Faust?  The  accompaniment  of  this  air  is  almost 
wholly  for  trombones.  As  we  have  heard  it  given  here,  with  large-bored 
German  trombones,  the  accompaniment  has  acquired  an  ecclesiastical 
solemnity  of  colouring  quite  (and  incomprehensibly)  at  variance  with  the 

GRANDEST  OF  ALL  GRAND  PIANOFORTES. 

The  Steinertone. 

"  The  present  pianoforte  IS  NOT  AN  ARTISTIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT.  It  is  made 
on  old  and  established  principles,  and  no  deviation  has  been  made  for  half  a  century  in  its  con- 
struction. 

"  Its  process  of  production  is  the  same  as  the  manufacturing  of  carriages,  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  bicycles,  and  many  other  articles  in  general  use.  The  larger  the  output  of  the  manu  - 
facturer,  the  cheaper  the  article  can  be  put  on  the  market. 

"The  Steinertone  Grand  Piano  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  that  well-known  musician,  Morris  Steinert,  who  has  devoted  his  time  for  many  years 
in  search  of  new  principles  in  pianoforte  building,  and  who  has  finally  succeeded  in  constructing 
a  Grand  Piano  on  scientific  principles  that  elevates  the  present  pianoforte  to  a  higher  plane,  and 
at  once,  in  accordance  with  his  valuable  investigations,  into  a  musical  instrument  that  is  supe- 
rior to  anything  ever  produced  in  the  domain  of  pianoforte  building. 

"While  this  great  advance  in  pianoforte  building  has  been  fully  accomplished,  another 
most  important  step,  and  one  that  crowns  the  efforts  of  the  inventor  of  the  Steinertone  Grand 
Piano,  is  the  cheering  fact  that  the  Steinertone  Grand  Piano,  in  view  of  the  simplicity  of  con- 
struction of  the  action,  can  be  sold  at  almost  two  hundred  dollars  less  than  the  Grand 
Pianos  of  all  other  so-called  first-class  makers  of  these  instruments,  all  of  which  are  built  on 
antiquated  principles." 
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situation.  But,  when  I  heard  it  given  in  Paris,  ten  years  ago,  with  the 
thin  French  trombones,  it  was  another  matter,  toto  coelo :  far  from  being 
ecclesiastical  or  solemn,  the  colouring  had  an  absolutely  diabolical  sensuous 
warmth.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  use  of  large-tubed  German 
trombones  considerably  vitiates  the  colouring  of  all  French  scores,  as  well 
as  of  those  of  the  older,  "  classical  "  Austrian  school. 


"  The  Accursed  Huntsman,"  Symphonic  Poem     .     .     C£sar  Franck. 

(Born  at  Liege  on  Dec.  10,  1822 ;  died  in  Paris  on  Nov.  9,  1890.) 

The  subject  of  this  symphonic  poem,  which  was  first  produced  by 
Pasdeloup  in  Paris  on  January  13,  1884,  is  taken  from  a  ballad  by  Burger. 
On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  published  score  Franck  gives  the  following  prose 
extract :  — 

"  It  was  Sunday  morning ;  far  away  rang  out  the  joyous  sound  of  the 
bells  and  the  sacred  chaunts  of  the  crowd.  .  .  .  Sacrilege!  The  grim 
count  of  the  Rhine  has  winded  his  horn. 

"Halloo!     Halloo!      The   chase   rushes    over   cornfields,    moors,    and 
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meadows  —  Stop,  count,  I  implore ;  have  a  care  ...  —  No,  and  the 
riders  dash  onward  like  a  whirlwind. 

"  Suddenly  the  count  is  alone ;  his  horse  refuses  to  go  farther ;  he 
winds  his  horn,  and  the  horn  no  longer  sounds  ...  a  dismal,  implacable 
voice  curses  him :  Sacrilegious  man,  it  cries,  be  thou  eternally  run  down 
by  hell. 

"Then  flames  flash  all  around  him.  .  .  .  The  count,  mad  with  terror, 
flees  faster  and  ever  faster,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  demons  ...  by  day 
across  abysses,  by  night  through  the  air." 

The  composition  begins  Andantino  quasi  allegretto  in  G  major  (3-4  time), 
but  afterwards  increases  in  speed.  The  form  is  entirely  free.  It  is 
scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle- 
drums, 2  bells,  cymbals,  triangle,  bass-drum,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  bears  no  dedication. 


Overture  to  "  Tannhauser  " Richard  Wagner. 

Tannhauser  und  der  Sdngerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,  romantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  the 
composer's  direction  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  19,  1845. 
The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out  and  the  overture  connected  with  an 
entirely  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance  of 
the  work,  in  a  French  translation,  at  the  Acade'mie  de  Musique  in  Paris 
on  March  13,  186 1.  Ever  since  the  remodelled  Paris  version,  the 
overture  in  its  original  shape  may  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture,  no 
longer  authentically  connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso  in  E 
major  (3-4  time),  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "  Begluckt  darf  nun  dich, 
0  Heimath,  ich  schauen"  from  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  is  given  almost 
entire ;  at  first  piano  by  the  lower  wood-wind  and  horns,  then  fortissimo 
with  the  melody  in  the  three  trombones,  against  a  persistent  whirling 
figure  in  the  violins,  then  dying  away  again  to  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets 
and  bassoons.  The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  in  E  major  (4-4 
time),  begins  suddenly,  before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  chant,  with 
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its  spirally  ascending  first  theme  in  the  violas  against  high  tremolos  in  the 
violins.  This  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  entirely  with  bac- 
chanalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  It  is 
followed  by  a  first  subsidiary  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate,  sighing  figure 
in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  'celli, 
which  soon  leads  to  the  heroic  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song  to 
Venus,  u  Dir  tone  Lob  /"  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  in  the  dominant,  B 
major.  This  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  bacchanalian  music  of  the 
first  theme,  leading  after  a  while  to  a  pianissimo  episode  in  which  the 
clarinet  sings  the  melody  of  Venus's  appeal  to  Tannhauser,  "  Geliebter, 
komm\  sieK  dort  die  Grotte"  in  the  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  This 
takes  the  place  of  the  regular  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with 
the  passionate  first  subsidiary,  which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme 
now  in  the  tonic,  E  major,  after  which  the  bacchanalian  music  returns 
more  wildly  than  ever.  After  some  very  stormy  developments,  the  figure 
of  the  violins,  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  in  the  intro- 
duction, returns  in  a  more  rapidly  whirling  version,  and  soon  the  coda 
begins,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chant  is  repeated,  as  in  the  introduction, 
the  violin  figure  growing  more  and  more  rapid  as  the  last  fortissimo  verse 
of  the  chant  is  given  out  by  the  three  trombones  and  three  trumpets  in 
unison,  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 

flUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
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WM.  S.  HAYNES, 

Manufacturer  and  Repairer  of 

Boehm  Flutes  and  Piccolos 

Recommended  by  all  the  leading  artists. 
180  and  186  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Miss   MARIE   L.  EVERETT, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Holds  a  recent  DiplSme  Sup6rieur 
from  Madame  Marchesi,  Paris. 

The  Copley,     -     -     Copley  Square. 
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Mendelssohn  Hall,  Tuesday,  March  26,  at  8.15  p.m. 

119  West  40th  Street. 

THE  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

Franz  Kneisel,  ist  Violin.  Louis  Svecenski,  Viola. 

Karl  Ondricek,  2d  Violin.  Alwin  Schroeder,  Violoncello. 

PROGRAMME. 

W.  A.  Mozart    -    -    Quartet  in  C  major,  No*  6  (dedicated  to  Haydn) 

Adagio. —  Allegro. 

Andante  cantabile. 

Menuetto  (Allegretto). 
Allegro  molto. 

Schumann    ---------    Quartet  in  F  major,  Op*  4  J,  No.  2 

Allegro  vivace. 

Andante  quasi  variationi. 
Scherzo  (Presto). 

Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Dvorak    -    -  Quintet  for  Piano,  Two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello, 

in  A  major,  Op.  8  \ 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto. 

(Dumka)  Andante  con  moto. 

(Furiant)  Scherzo  (Molto  vivace). 
Finale  (Allegro). 

Assisting  Artist,  Mr.  LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY. 

The  Piano  is  a  Steinway. 
Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Schuberth's,  23  Union  Square. 


FIRST  AMERICAN  TOUR. 

MARCH-APRIL,    1901. 


Leipsic 

Philharmonic 

Orchestra 

HANS  WINDERSTEIN,  Conductor. 


CONCERT  DIRECTION:   NORMA  KNUPFEL, 
J38  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


KNABE    PIANO    USED. 
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INFANTRY  HALL,  PROVIDENCE. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Nineteenth  Season  in  Providence* 


PROGRAMME 
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Fifth  Concert 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  27, 
AT  7.45  SHARP. 


"With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  "William  F.  Apthorp, 
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PIANOFORTE    MAKERS 

RECIPIENTS  OF 
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FIRST  MEDALS 
AND  AWARDS 

These   Celebrated   Instruments 
are  To-day  better  than  ever 

REPRESENTED     BY 

GOFF  AND   DARLING 

276  Westminster  Street    •     Providence,  R.  I. 
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BOStOn                  ,  INFANTRY   HALL. 

+  PROVIDENCE. 

^J   "*|-'**"H^J          -Jj~  Twentieth  Season,  1900-1901. 

Orchestra 


Nineteenth  Season  in  Providence. 


fir.  WILHELfl   QERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  27, 

AT  7.45  SHARP. 


PROGRAMME. 

Antonin  Dvorak  -        -        Overture  to  u  Othello,"  Op.  93,  No.  2 

Franz  Liszt  -        -        Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major 


Ludwifc  van  Beethoven      Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroica," 

Op.  55 

I.    Allegro  con  brio  (E-flat  major)              -  3-4 

II.    Marcia  funebre  :  Adagio  assai  (C  minor)    -  -         2-4 

III.  Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  (E-flat  major)       -  -         3-4 
Trio  (E-flat  major)      -----  3_4 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  molto  (E-flat  major)            -  -         2-4 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY. 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Stein  way. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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EVERETT 


PIANOS 
GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT 


DISTINCT    ART    CREATIONS 

IMITATING  NONE,   BUT   POSSESSING 
INDIVIDUAL   QUALITIES    WHICH   MAKE 
THEM   THE   BEST    NOW   MANUFACTURED 

Everett   Piano  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE  REPRESENTATIVE 

E.  G.  BILLINGS,  377  Westminster  Street 
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Overture  to  "  Othello,"  Opus  93 Antonin  Dvorak. 

(Born  at  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia, 
on  Sept.  8,  1841 ;  still  living.) 

Dvorak's  opus  93  comprises  a  series  of  three  overtures :  Aus  der  Natur, 
Othello,  and  Carneval ;  the  title  was  originally  "Triple  Overture,"  but 
the  three  are  now  published  separately.  The  Othello  was  first  played  in 
New  York  in  1892  ;  and  in  Germany  in  1894. 

The  work  begins  with  an  introduction,  Lento  in  F-sharp  minor  (4-4  time), 
opening  with  a  doub\e-J>ianissimo  chord  of  the  dominant  in  the  brass  and 
English-horn,  followed  by  a  thoughtful,  suave  passage  in  F-sharp  major  in 
the  muted  strings  (without  double-basses).  This  phrase  is  briefly  devel- 
oped, soon  making  way  for  some  more  dramatic  passages,  which  lead  to 

the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This,  Allegro  con  brio  in  F-sharp  minor  (3-4  time),  begins  with  a  sort  of 

preluding  dialogue  between  the  higher  wood-wind  and  the  'celli  and  bas- 
soons on  figures  from  the  first  theme.  A  gradual  cresce?ido  leads  to  a  for- 
tissimo announcement  of  the  theme  itself  by  the  full  orchestra  (without 
trombones) ;  the  development  is  brief,  and  soon  leads  to  a  modulation  to 
F-natural  major,  in  which  key  comes  the  second  theme,  sung  by  the  oboe 
and  the  first  violins  tremolandi  sul  ponticello,  an  accompanying  figure  from 
the  first  theme  appearing  persistently  in  the  second  violins.  The  develop- 
ment is  somewhat  more  extended,  leading  after  a  while  to  a  subsidiary  of 

<A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  affords  quick 
relief  when  depressed,  or  weary  from  overwork,  worry,  insom- 
nia or  other  nerve-destroying  conditions. 

Imparts  new  life  and  vigor  to  brain  and  body* 


Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  package  only. 
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more  chromatic  character,  and  at  last  to  a  quieter  conclusion-theme  in  3rds 
in  the  wood- wind,  against  which  the  strings  pit  scraps  of  phrases  from  the 
first  theme.  There  is  scarcely  any  free  fantasia,  and  the  third  part  soon 
begins,  as  the  first  did,  only  now  in  double-fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra. 
The  development  of  this  third  part  is  wholly  irregular,  being  quite  free  and 
chiefly  dramatic  in  character. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  1  English-horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  harp,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score 
bears  no  dedication. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  2,  in  A  major     .     .     .     Franz  Liszt. 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  on  Oct.  22,  181 1  ;  died  at  Bayreuth  on 

July  31,  1886.) 

Liszt's  second  concerto,  less  played  and  less  widely  known  than  his  first 
in  E-flat  major,  is  a  work  perhaps  still  more  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
Had  Liszt  seen  fit  to  give  it  a  poetic  or  dramatic  title,  it  might  have  been 
called  a  symphonic  poem  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  In  this  case  its 
title  might  have  been  something  like  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Mel- 
ody." The  melody  or  hero  of  this  poem  in  tones  is  announced  at  once  on 
the  wooden  wind  instruments  (adagio  sostenuto  assai,  in  A  major).  Both 
its  melodic  cut  and  its  harmonization  are  such  as  no  one  but  Liszt  ever 
imagined.  It  is  a  sort  of  wild  musical  moan  and  wail,  accompanied  by 
harmonies  ever  shifting  in  tonality.  Soon  the  pianoforte  throws  over  it  a 
network  of  sonorous  arpeggj,  adorns  it  with  the  richest  embroidery.  A 
cadenza-like  passage  leads  to  a  more  brilliant,  fitful  motive  in  D  minor, 
which  is  developed  with  great  energy  by  both  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
until  a  third  allegro  motive  in  B-flat  minor  is  introduced.  Of  any  distinct 
musical  form  here  it  is  impossible  to  speak,  all  is  so  fitful,  kaleidoscopic, 
and  stormy.  When  the  hurricane  has  blown  over,  a  brief  reminiscence  of 
the  wailing  principal  theme  on  the  pianoforte  leads  to  the  announcement 
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of  a  new  melody  on  the  strings :  it  is  as  if  a  second  movement  (allegro  mo- 
derato,  in  E  major)  were  beginning.  But  no,  the  pianoforte  takes  up  once 
more  the  old  moan,  the  melody  emphasized  by  the  'cello,  in  D-flat  major, 
interspersing  its  phrases  with  snatches  of  the  new  theme  that  has  been  just 
given  out  by  the  strings,  until  it  at  last  develops  the  latter  with  ever-grow- 
ing passionateness,  then  with  magical  effects  of  light  and  color.  From 
this  point  onward  the  concerto  is  one  unbroken  series  of  kaleidoscopic 
effects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  description  ;  of  musical  form, 
of  musical  coherence  even,  there  is  less  and  less.  It  is  as  if  some  magi- 
cian in  some  huge  cave,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  glistening 
stalactites  and  flashing  jewels,  were  revelling  his  fill  of  all  the  wonders  of 
color,  brilliancy,  and  dazzling  light  his  wand  could  command.  Never  has 
even  Liszt  rioted  more  unreservedly  in  fitful  orgies  of  flashing  color.  It  is 
monstrous,  formless,  whimsical,  and  fantastic,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  also 
magical  and  gorgeous  as  anything  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  It  is  its  very 
daring  and  audacity  that  save  it.  And  ever  and  anon  the  first  wailing  mel- 
ody, with  its  unearthly  chromatic  harmony,  returns  in  one  shape  or  another, 
as  if  it  were  the  dazzled  neophyte  to  whom  the  magician  Liszt  were  show- 
ing all  these  splendors,  while  initiating  it  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
magic,  until  it,  too,  becomes  magical,  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  work- 
ing wonders  by  black  art. 

IMPORTANT   /NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


C.  V.  Stanford's  Choral  Song,  "THE   LAST   POST." 

Performed  with  great  success  at  State  Concert,  Buckingham  Palace. 

Liza  Lehmann's  New  Cycle  for  Solo  Voices, 

"THE   DAISY  CHAIN." 

A  work  which  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "  The  Persian  Garden," 
by  the  same  composer. 

Charles  Willeby's  Cycle  of  Song, 

"HAWTHORN   AND   LAVENDER." 

Frances  Korbay's  TWELVE   MAGYAR  SONQS. 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

NEW   TINTS. 
It  has  been  said  —  at  times  in  something  of  wonder  —  that,  for  the  last 
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fifty  years  or  so,  no  new  colour  has  been  added  to  the  orchestral  palettet. 
This  is  not  quite  true ;  without  consulting  a  musical  dictionary,  I  can  now 
think  of  at  least  three  that  have  been  added  in  the  course  of  the  last  half 
century :  the  saxophone,  the  sarussophone,  and  the  "  Bayreuth  "-tubas. 
Still  these  may  possibly  be  deemed  of  slight  importance.  Yet  the  time 
well  may  come  when  they  will  no  longer  be  deemed  so. 

The  saxophone  and  sarussophone  —  only  the  former  of  which  is  known 
in  orchestras  in  this  country  —  were  the  results  of  scientific  experiments 
attempting  to  improve  two  older  instruments.  In  1846  Antoine- Joseph 
(known  as  Adolphe)  Sax  in  Paris  registered  an  instrument  newly  nvented 
by  him,  which  he  called  the  saxophone.  He  had  for  some  time  been  aim- 
ing at  a  much-desired  improvement  in  the  clarinet,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  over-difficult  to  explain. 

The  principle  on  which  the  scale  of  wooden  wind  instruments  *  is  pro- 
duced is  to  have  the  tube  of  the  instrument  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes, 
the  successive  opening  of  which  shortens  the  efficient,  vibrating  portion  of 
the  column  of  air  enclosed  in  the  tube,  so  as  to  produce  a  corresponding 
series  of  notes,  a  semitone  apart.  This  series  of  holes  is  continued  until 
a  point  is  reached  just  a  semitone  below  an  harmonic  of  the  lowest  tone 
of  the  series  —  which  lowest  tone  corresponds  to  the  entire  length  of  the 
tube  of  the  instrument.  All  the  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  produced  by 
successively  opening  this  series  of  holes  are  spoken  of  as  the  "funda- 
mentals "  of  the  instrument.  And  this  comparatively  short  chromatic 
scale  can  be  very  considerably  extended  upward  by  producing  (by  what 
means  is  unimportant)  higher  and  higher  harmonics  of  the  Fundamentals. 

In  the  flute,  oboe,  English-horn,  and  bassoon  the  first  available  har- 
monic of  the  fundamentals  is  the  octave.     So  the  number  of  fundamentals 

*It  should  be  remembered  that  the  terms  "  wooden  wind  instrument"  and  "brass  wind  instrument"  are 
purely  technical,  and  have  nothing  essentially  to  do  with  the  material  of  which  such  instruments  are  respec- 
tively made.  No  doubt  the  material  has  something  to  do  with  the  derivation  of  the  terms ;  but  it  has  long 
since  ceased  having  any  connection  with  the  terms  themselves,  as  now  used.  A  brass  wind  instrument  (tech- 
nically speaking)  is  one  which  is  played  with  an  "  open  "  (cup-shaped)  mouthpiece,  into  which  the  player's  lips 
fit.    All  wind  instruments  otherwise  played  are  called  "  wooden  " — no  matter  of  what  material  they  maybe 


constructed. 
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required  need  not  exceed  twelve ;  for  the  twelfth  fundamental  will  fall 
just  a  semitone  below  the  octave  of  the  first,  thus  enabling  the  harmonic 
series  to  be  chromatically  connected  with  the  fundamental  series.  But 
with  the  clarinet  it  is  otherwise :  of  all  the  wooden  wind  instruments  in  the 
orchestra  the  clarinet  is  the  only  one  played  with  a  reed  (that  is,  a  vibrat- 
ing blade  of  reed  or  some  other  material),  which  has  a  cylindrical  bore 
to  its  tube.  All  the  others,  except  the  flute,  are  bored  conically ;  and  the 
flute  is  not  played  with  a  reed  at  all.  Now,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
cylindrical  tube,  played  with  a  reed,  refuses  to  act  like  an  open  tube,  but 
persists  in  acting  like  a  stopped  one  ;  that  is,  it  can  develop  only  the  odd 
harmonics  of  the  series,  but  not  the  even  ones.  Thus  a  clarinet  cannot 
give  any  of  the  even  harmonics  of  its  fundamentals  ;  the  lowest  harmonic 
possible  on  it  is  the  third  (interval  of  a  12th  above  the  fundamental);  it 
refuses  to  "  octave,"  as  the  expression  is.  This  necessitates  its  having 
a  series,  not  of  twelve,  but  of  nineteen  fundamentals ;  and  this  series  of 
eighteen  (instead  of  eleven)  "fundamental"  holes  makes  the  instrument 
much  more  difficult  to  play.  Its  mechanism  is  far  more  complicated  than 
that  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon. 

Sax's  experiments  were  directed  to  getting  a  clarinet  that  would 
"  octave  "  —  that  is,  like  an  open  tube.  He  failed  utterly  in  doing  this 
until  he  had  changed  the  bore  of  the  tube  from  cylindrical  to  conical. 
Then  he  got  a  clarinet  that  would  give  out  its  even  harmonics  as  well  as 
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its  odcf  ones ;  but,  considerably  to  his  chagrin,  he  found  that  the  instru- 
ment was  no  longer  a  clarinet  —  it  no  longer  had  the  clarinet  tone.  He 
accordingly  found  that,  instead  of  improving  the  clarinet,  he  had  hit  upon 
an  entirely  new  reed  instrument.  So  he  made  a  whole  family  —  running 
from  "  sutaigu  "  (or  sopranino)  to  contrabass  —  and  made  them  of  brass, 

so  as  to  get  greater  mechanical  accuracy  in  the  piercing  of  holes.*  This 
new  family  he  named  after  himself,  calling  them  saxophones. 

The  invention  of  the  sarussophone  resulted  from  experiments  conducted 
by  a  French  oboe-player,  named  Sarus,  to  improve  the  oboe.  The  diffi- 
culty with  the  instrument  was  not  the  same  as  with  the  clarinet ;  having  a 
conical  bore,  it  could  give  out  all  the  harmonics  of  its  fundamentals,  and 
needed  only  twelve  of  the  latter.  But,  before  the  application  of  the  Bohm 
system  of  keys,  rings,  and  levers,  the  holes  had  to  be  so  pierced  as  to 
bring  them  within  reach  of  the  player's  fingers ;  and  this  inevitably  dis- 
placed some  of  them  from  their  proper  acoustical  position.  To  remedy 
the  false  intonation  that  resulted  from  this  displacement,  the  holes  had  to 
be  made  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  some  of  them  had  to  be  pierced 
aslant,  thus  impairing  the  evenness  of  the  scale.  Moreover,  as  the  wooden 
instrument  was  made  in  several  sections  of  tubing,  screwed  together,  it  was 
evident  that  no  hole  could  be  pierced  at  any  of  the  joints ;  which  brought 
about  a  still  more  serious  acoustical  displacement  of  some  of  them.  It 
was  these  defects  that  Sarus  tried  to  remedy.  He  constructed  an  oboe  of 
brass,  and  applied  the  Bohm  system  to  its  mechanism,  so  that,  the  tube 
being  in  a  single  piece,  he  could  pierce  all  the  holes  at  exactly  the  proper 
acoustical  points  in  the  tube.  But,  like  Sax  before  him,  he  found  that  his 
"perfect"  oboe  was  no  longer  an  oboe  at  all;  it  had  quite  another  tone. 

*  The  superiority  of  brass,  or  other  metals,  for  this  purpose  will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  the 
sarussophone. 
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It  seems  that  the  very  imperfections  of  the  older  instrument  were  essential 
factors  of  its  quality  of  tone.  So  Sarus  called  his  new  invention  a  sarus- 
sophone,  and,  like  Sax,  brought  out  a  complete  family,  running  from 
sopranino  down  to  contrabass.* 

Here  we  have  at  least  two  new  orchestral  tints ;  neither  of  which  has 
perhaps  much  value  for  solo  purposes,  but  which  have  not,  in  my  estima- 
tion, been  sufficiently  exploited  yet  in  combination  with  other,  older,  ones. 
At  all  events,  in  some  places  in  Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler's  latest  orchestral 

suite  —  Fantaisie  espagnole  — the  alto-saxophone  proved  to  be  a  far  better- 

I 
blending  middle  voice  between  the  clarinet  above,  and  the  bassoon  below, 

than  I  had  yet  heard  in  an  orchestra.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather  sur- 
prising how  few  wind  instruments  of  medium  (alto,  or  alto-tenor)  register 
our  modern  orchestra  possesses.  The  horn  and  English-horn  are  the 
only  ones*  and  their  too  constant  use  begets  monotony.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  consideration  that,  if  the  modern  orchestral  palette  has  been 
enriched  with  but  few  new  colours,  it  has  lost  one  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  valuable  one :  the  old  basset-horn,  or  alto-clarinet.  Neither  the 
chalumeau  of  the  ordinary  clarinet  nor  the  upper  register  of  the  bass 
clarinet  can  be  accepted  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  medium  of  the 

*  The  contrabass  sarussophone  is  now  used  in  some  orchestras  in  France  —  notably  at  the  Acad^mie  de 
Musique  in  Paris  —  as  a  substitute  for  the  double-bassoon;  not  with  the  best  results,  to  the  present  writer's 
mind.  At  least  I  remember,  at  the  first  performance  of  Massenet's  Le  Mage  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in 
1890-91,  hearing  one  person  ask  another,  in  an  entr'acte  out  in  the  lobby:  "  Quel  est  done  ce  terribk  instru- 
ment qui  se  gargarise  dans  lesprofondeurs  de  Porchestre?"  And  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  the  question, 
either. 
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basset-horn.  Would  that  this  admirable  instrument  were  revived ;  the 
modern  orchestra  needs  it  sorely. 

As  for  the  so-called  "  Bayreuth  "-tubas,  they  do  unquestionably  furnish  a 
new  tint.  They  were  constructed  in  response  to  a  demand  of  Wagner's, 
while  scoring  his  Nibelungen,  for  "  a  mass  of  horn  tone  of  deeper  and  more 
sombre  (duster)  quality."  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  larger  and  deeper 
horns,  played  with  a  horn  mouthpiece  by  horn-players. 

Speaking  of  the  alto-clarinet,  or  basset-horn,  reminds  me  of  still  another 
old  orchestral  tint  which  has  been  almost  wholly  lost  by  orchestras  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany.  This  is  the  narrow-tubed  French  trombone, 
with  a  very  shallow  mouthpiece.  It  is  the  true  tenor  and  bass  of  the 
trumpet,  which  the  larger  German  instrument  is  not.  Both  instruments 
are  undoubtedly  valuable  in  their  respective  ways ;  the  large-tubed  trom- 
bone has  a  solemn  majesty  which  is  denied  to  the  other.  But  the  narrow- 
tubed  French  instrument  has  a  warmth  of  tone  of  which  the  other  gives  no 
idea.  I  remember  one  striking  example  of  how  a  composer's  intention 
could  be  thoroughly  foiled  by  substituting  one  instrument  for  the  other. 
Does  any  of  my  readers  remember  Mephisto's  air  "  Void  des  roses"  in  Ber- 
lioz's Damnation  de  Faust  2  The  accompaniment  of  this  air  is  almost 
wholly  for  trombones.  As  we  have  heard  it  given  here,  with  large-bored 
German  trombones,  the  accompaniment  has  acquired  an  ecclesiastical 
solemnity  of  colouring  quite  (and  incomprehensibly)  at  variance  with  the 
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situation.  But,  when  I  heard  it  given  in  Paris,  ten  years  ago,  with  the 
thin  French  trombones,  it  was  another  matter,  toto  coelo :  far  from  being 
ecclesiastical  or  solemn,  the  colouring  had  an  absolutely  diabolical  sensuous 
warmth.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  use  of  large-tubed  German 
trombones  considerably  vitiates  the  colouring  of  all  French  scores,  as  well 
as  of  those  of  the  older,  "  classical  "  Austrian  school. 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroica,"  Opus  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  16,  probably  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 
This  symphony  was  begun  in  1802,  and  finished  in  August,  1804.  The 
full  title  is  :  Sinfonia  eroica,  composta  per  festeggiare  il  sovvenire  di  un  grand' 
uomo  (Heroic  symphony  composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great 
man).  The  first  MS.  copy  of  the  score,  prepared  for  the  French  Lega- 
tion in  Vienna,  was  inscribed  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  career  Beet- 
hoven had  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  and  admiration.  But,  when 
the  composer  heard  the  news  of  the  Coup  d'Etat,  he  tore  off  the  title-page 
in  disgust,  and  dedicated  the  symphony  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz.  The 
work  was  first  given  in  private,  at  Prince  von  Lobkowitz's  house  in  Vienna, 
in  December,  1804;  its  first  public  performance  was  at  a  concert  given  by 
Cle'ment  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  on  Sunday  evening,  April  7,  1805, 
Beethoven  himself  conducting.  On  this  occasion  Beethoven  played  the 
joke  upon  critics  and  public  of  having  it  set  down  on  the  program  as  M  Sin- 
fonie  in  Dis  dur  (Symphony  in  D-sharp  major)." 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio  in  E-flat  major  (3-4  time),  opens 
with  two  crashing  E-flat  major  chords  in  the  full  orchestra,  after  which  the 
first  theme  is  given  out  by  the  'celli  and  completed  by  the  first  violins.* 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  the  development  being 
largely  in  passage-work,  but  at  times  savoring  almost  of  actual  working-out. 
A  modulation  by  half-cadence  to  the  dominant,  B-flat  major,  leads  to  the 
first  subsidiary ;  the  first  phrase  of  this  theme  is  gradually  built  up  out  of 
sporadic  three-note  phrases,  given  out  in  alternation  by  several  wind  instru- 

*  By  a  curious  coincidence,  if  indeed  it  was  a  coincidence,  the  sharply  characteristic  first  four  measures  of 
this  theme  —  the  phrase  which  recurs  most  frequently  in  the  development  of  the  movement  —  are  identical, 
note  for  note,  with  the  first  four  measures  of  Mozart's  Intrade  to  Basiien  und  Bastienne,  save  that  the  latter 
is  in  G  major. 
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ments, —  a  process  of  which  Beethoven  was  very  fond, —  until  the  whole 
orchestra  takes  up  the  figure  in  unison  and  octaves,  leading  to  the  second 
phrase  in  the  strings  and  wind.  A  brilliant  climax  of  passage-work  follows, 
leading  to  a  more  definite  cadence  in  B-flat  major,  in  which  key  the  second 
theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings  and  wind  alternately.  There  is  no  true 
conclusion-theme,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  concluding  period  of  passage- 
work  on  figures  from  the  first  theme  and  its  subsidiary,  the  first  theme  at 
last  gaining  the  upper  nand  and  bringing  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to 
an  end.  This  first  part  is  then  repeated.  The  exceeding  brevity  of  each 
one  of  the  themes,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  development  in  pas- 
sage-work, at  times  assuming  the  character  of  actual  working-out,  as  it  does, 
all  contribute  to  give  this  first  part  a  distinctly  modern  flavor,  unlike  that 
of  any  symphony  ever  heard  before  it. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  vaguely  ;  but  thematic  figures  from  the  first  part 
soon  begin  to  crop  up,  and  the  working-out  goes  forward  with  immense 
energy  and  great  elaboration,  moments  of  truly  Beethovenish  fury  alternat- 
ing with  others  of  equally  characteristic  pathos.  About  the  middle  of  this 
second  part  of  the  movement  there  appears  a  wholly  new  theme  in  the  dis- 
tant key  of  E  minor ;  this  lovely  episode  forms  a  sort  of  blooming  oasis  in 
the  midst  of  the  stormy  working-out,  which  soon  begins  afresh  with  renewed 
vigor.  Then  comes  the  characteristically  Beethovenish  collapse,  a  few 
moments  of  atrophy  after  all  the  hard  work  of  the  free  fantasia,  leading  to 
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the  vigorous  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part  of  the  movement.  Just  here  we  come  upon  one  of  Beethoven's 
quasi-humorous  tricks.  The  wood-wind  and  horns  have  been  alternating 
with  hushed  tremolos  of  the  violins  on  the  mysterious,  ill-boding  harmony 
of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th ;  this  mournful  wailing  at 
last  leaves  the  first  and  second  violins  entirely  alone,  continuing  their 
hushed  tremolo  on  the  notes  A-flat  and  B-flat  (the  dissonant  components 
of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  in  E-flat  major).  All  of  a  sudden  the  sec- 
ond horn  comes  in  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme,  which  run 
entirely  on  the  complete  tonic  chord  of  the  key  (E-flat,  G,  B-flat),  while  the 
violins  still  keep  up  their  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat;  we  thus  have 
two  different  and  mutually  irreconcilable  harmonies  sounding  at  the  same 
time.  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  no  little  discussion.  But  investiga- 
tion has  proved  all  such  discussion  to  be  fruitless  and  the  passage  to  be 
really  as  Beethoven  intended.  At  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  symphony  some 
persons  present  thought  the  horn-player  had  inadvertently  taken  the  wrong 
crook,  and  began  to  find  fault  with  him  ;  at  which  Beethoven  all  but  boxed 
the  ears  of  one  of  them  (was  it  Ferdinand  Ries  ?),  storming  out  that  the 
horn-player  was  quite  right,  and  that  was  the  effect  he  wanted ! 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  stands  in  the  regular  relations  to  the 
first,  allowance  being  made  for  some  more  extended  developments  at  cer- 
tain points,  for  the  sake  of  different  modulations.     It  ends  with  a  long 
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and  elaborate  coda,  and  actual  "  second  free  fantasia,"  in  which  the  furious 
working-out  of  the  first  is  exchanged  for  a  new  working-out  of  the  sunniest, 
most  ecstatic  character. 

The  second  movement,  Marcia  funebre ;  Adagio  assai  in  C  minor  (2-4 
time),  is  probably  the  one  Beethoven  referred  to  after  May  5,  182 1,  when, 
on  hearing  of  Napoleon's  death  at  St.  Helena,  he  said :  "  I  have  already 
composed  the  proper  music  for  that  catastrophe."  This  was  the  first  allu- 
sion to  Napoleon  he  had  ever  been  heard  to  make  in  connection  with  the 

r 

symphony,  since  he  tore  off  the  title-page  after  the  news  of  the  Coup  d'Etat. 
The  movement  begins  pianissimo  e  sotto  voce  with  the  solemn,  march-like 
theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  plain  chords  in  the  other  strings, 
every  note  in  the  bass  being  preceded  by  a  short  upward  or  downward 
fusee.  The  theme  is  then  repeated  by  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  full 
harmony  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  and  by  full  chords  in  the 
strings,  each  chord  being  preceded  in  all  the  parts  by  a  rapid  triplet  in 
thirty-second  notes.  Then  the  strings,  in  full  harmony,  proceed  with  the 
antithesis  of  the  theme,  followed  by  an  elaborate  development  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  full  orchestra,  ending  with  a  distinct  closing  cadence  in  the 
tonic.  Next  follows  the  second  theme,  in  C  major,  melodious  phrases 
given  out  by  various  wooden  wind  instruments  in  alternation  and  ac- 
companied by  persistent  triplet  arpeggj  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too, 
is  developed  at  some  length,  each  period  culminating  in  grand,  swaying 
fortissimo  chords  in  the  full  orchestra,  like  the  tolling  of  great  bells.  Then 
the  solemn  first  theme  returns  in  C  minor,  in  the  strings  as  at  first,  but 
soon  gives  way  to  an  elaborate  fugal  development  and  working-out  of  a 
figure,  the  thematic  connection  of  which  with  either  the  first  or  second 
themes  is  not  very  apparent.  Another  sotto  voce  return  of  the  first  theme 
in  the  tonic  is  almost  immediately  cut  short ;  the  strings  and  brass,  after  a 
measure's  silence,  striking  in  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major  over  a  billowing 
bass  in  triplets,  leading  to  some  elaborate  developments  in  passage-work, 
through  which  a  tolling  figure  keeps  sounding  in  the  basses.  This  episode 
is  continued  for  some  time,  and  is  followed  by  another,  in  which  new  sug- 
gestions of  tolling  bells  in  the  strings  accompany  some  elaborate  passage- 
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work  on  a  sobbing  figure  in  the  strings.  At  last  the  first  theme  returns  in 
the  tonic,  as  if  in  fragments,  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  only  by  a 
pizzicato  bass  and  a  few  chords  in  the  oboes  and  horns. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo :  Allegro  vivace  in  E-flat  major  (3-4  time), 
begins  with  some  nimble  pianissimo  e  staccato  triplets  in  the  strings,  upon 
which  the  oboe  and  first  violins  outline  the  rollicking  theme.  A.  B.  Marx 
says  this  theme  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song,  beginning :  "  Unci 
was  ich  des  Tags  mit  der  Leier  verdierf"  but  the  song  itself  has  not  been 
identified.  This  curious  little  theme  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  Scherzo, 
although  some  of  its  figures  give  rise  to  occasional  new  melodic  develop- 
ments. The  Scherzo  consists  of  two  regular  sections,  of  which  only  the 
second  (and  by  far  the  longer)  is  repeated.  The  Trio,  also  in  E-flat  major, 
consists  of  some  beautiful  hunting-calls  on  the  three  horns,  interrupted  at 
times  by  some  exceedingly  weird  passages  in  octaves  in  the  wood-wind  or 
strings.  The  return  of  the  Scherzo,  after  the  Trio,  is  not  a  regular  "  re- 
peat," but  a  new  and  somewhat  more  concise  development  of  the  scherzo 
theme. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  molto  in  E-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is  in  the  unusual 
form  of  a  theme  with  variations.     The  double  theme  had  been  used  twice 
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before  by  Beethoven :  first  in  his  Fifteen  Variations  with  a  Fugue,  in  E-flat 
major,  for  pianoforte,  opus  35,  and  again  in  the  Finale  of  his  ballet,  Die 
Geschopfe  des  Prometheus,  opus  43.  I  call  it  a  double  theme,  for  the  first  of 
the  two  themes  of  the  movement  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  bass 
of  the  second. 

The  movement  opens  with  a  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings,  leading  to 
some  resounding  chords  of  the  dominant  in  the  full  orchestra.  Then  the 
strings  give  out  the  thesis  of  the  first  theme  in  pizzicato  octaves,  immedi- 
ately repeating  it  with  each  note  echoed  in  staccato  by  the  flutes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons.  A  loud  call  of  all  the  wind  instruments  on  the  note  B-flat, 
followed  by  a  softly  sustained  B-flat,  closes  this  first  period.  Then  the 
strings  proceed  to  give  out  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  in  pizzicato  as 
before,  repeating  it,  after  some  more  loud  calls  on  B-flat  from  all  the 
strings  and  wind,  with  the  persistent  echoes  of  the  wood-wind.  The  whole 
character  of  this  introductory  announcement  of  the  theme,  the  first  furious 
rush  of  the  strings,  the  pizzicato  detailing  of  the  theme  itself,  and  the  loud 
interruptions  of  the  wind  instruments,  is  very  much  that  of  a  prelude  to 
a  ballet ;  one  can  almost  fancy  he  sees  the  dancers  pointing  their  toes  and 
coming  into  line.  The  theme  itself,  with  the  incomprehensible  interrup- 
tions of  the  wind  instruments,  is  very  peculiar,  and  gives  a  certain  impres- 
sion of  incompleteness ;  its  character  is  fully  explained  only  when  we  hear 
the  melodious  second  theme,  of  which  it  is  really  the  bass.  It  was  indeed 
a  queer  conceit  of  Beethoven's  to  take  this  bass  as  an  independent  theme, 
copying  it  off,  note  for  note,  rests  and  all ! 

The  first  two  variations  which  now  follow  (in  the  strings)  are  contra- 
puntal. With  the  third  variation  the  melodious  second  theme  appears  as 
a  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  against  brilliant  running  passages  in  the  first 
violins,  and  the  old  theme  as  its  bass.  The  fourth  variation  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  very  long  and  elaborate  fugal  working-out  of  the  first  theme  against 
a  counter-subject  taken  from  the  first  variation,  the  melodious  second  theme 
coming  in  now  and  then  by  way  of  "  diversion."     Then  follow  one  short 
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and  one  very  long  variation  in  G  minor,  in  the  second  of  which  the  outlines 
of  the  theme  are  pretty  well  obliterated,  so  that  it  might  almost  be  taken 
as  a  free  episode  on  a  new  theme.  Next  comes  a  sunny  outburst  of  the 
second  theme  in  C  major,  soon  leading  to  a  new  fugal  working-out  of 
the  inversion  of  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  major,  against  a  running  counter- 
subject.  This  extended  fugato  ends  at  last  with  a  hold  on  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  7th.  The  tempo  then  changes  to  Poco  Andante,  and  the  wood- 
wind brings  in  a  slower,  more  expressive  and  march-like  version  of  the 
second  theme,  which  is  now  worked  up,  together  with  some  subsidiary 
counter-themes,  to  a  glowing  coda  by  the  full  orchestra,  the  old  Presto  rush 
of  the  strings  (now  reinforced  by  the  wood-wind)  returning  at  last  as  prel- 
ude to  a  final  joyful  apotheosis  of  the  theme,  with  which  the  symphony 
ends. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
3  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  On  a  fly- 
leaf of  the  score  Beethoven  has  put  the  following  notice:  "La  parte  del 
Corno  terzo  e  aggiustata  delta  sorte,  che  possa  eseguirsi  ugnalmente  sul  Corno 
primario  ossia  secondario  (The  part  of  the  third  horn  is  so  written  as  to 
be  equally  playable  on  a  first  or  second  horn)  "  :  a  quite  unusual,  if  not 
unique  piece  of  considerateness  on  Beethoven's  part ! 
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Overture  to  "King  Stephen,"  Opus  117. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  at  Bonn  on  Dec.  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  first  performed  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Theatre  in 
Buda-Pesth.  The  play  to  which  it  was  written  was  on  a  national  Hunga- 
rian subject. 

The  overture  begins  Andante  con  moto  in  E-flat  major  (2-4  time),  with 
four  loud  calls  (E-flat  on  the  trumpets,  B-flat  on  the  horns,  F  on  the  bas- 
soons and  strings  and  C  on  the  wood-wind,  horns,  and  strings).  Then  fol- 
lows a  quaint  little  march-melody  in  the  flute,  accompanied  by  the  other 
wood- wind,  horns,  and  strings  pizzicati.  Four  more  loud  calls  (F,  C,  G,  D) 
interrupt  this  march  for  a  moment ;  then  it  goes  on  again,  leading  to  the 
main  body  of  the  overture. 

This  begins  Presto  in  E-flat  major  (2-4  time),  with  a  brilliant  theme  in 
the  wood-wind  and  horns,  the  thesis  of  which  has  a  rather  martial  charac- 
ter, the  antithesis  being  a  quieter  phrase  for  the  horns.  This  theme  is 
energetically  worked  up,  and  followed  by  a  second  theme  of  equally  joyous 
and  festive  character  —  it  is  note  for  note  the  first  phrase  of  the  "Joy" 
theme  in  the  ninth  symphony.  The  march-theme  from  the  introduction 
returns  once  more  after  a  while,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  still  more  brilliant 
working-out  of  the  two  themes  of  the  Presto.  A  rushing  coda  brings  the 
whole  to  a  close. 
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This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1 
double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 

Concerto  for  Violin,  in  E  minor,  Opus  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  Feb.  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig  on  Nov.  4,  1847.) 
This  concerto  was  finished  by  the  composer  on  September  16,  1844.     It 
is  in  three  connected  movements  (without  waits  between). 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ??iolto  appassiofiato  in  E  minor  (2-2  alia  breve 
time),  begins  immediately  and  without  introduction  with  the  first  theme, 
given  out  by  the  solo  violin  over  a  rustling  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the 
strings  and  sustained  harmonies  in  some  of  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
extendedly  developed  by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  proceeds  with 
some  cadenza-like  passage-work,  after  which  the  first  theme  is  repeated  and 
more  concisely  developed  as  a  tutti  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  tutti  ends 
with  the  announcement  of  the  first  subsidiary  (still  in  E  minor)  by  the  oboes 
and  first  violins,  against  a  tremulous  accompaniment  in  repeated  chords  in 
the  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  the  theme  being  immediately  taken  up 
by  the  solo  instrument  and  carried  out  over  a  similar  accompaniment,  the 
development  soon  assuming  the  character  of  brilliant  passage-work.  A 
modulation  to  the  relative  G  major  and  a  descending  arpeggio  passage  in 
the  solo  violin  lead  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  first 
given  out  pianissimo  in  harmony  by  the  clarinets  and  flutes,  over  a  sustained 
organ-point  G  in  the  solo  instrument,  and  then  taken  up  and  developed  by 
the  latter,  accompanied  alternately  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings.  This 
second  theme  is  immediately  followed  by  a  return  to  the  first  theme  (in 
G  major).  Here  the  form  becomes  somewhat  unusual ;  this  return  of  the 
first  theme  in  the  relative  major  of  the  tonic  sounds  at  first  like  the  begin- 
ning of  a  conclusion-period,  but  as  it  goes  on  and  the  working-out  of  the 
theme  grows  more  and  more  elaborate,  leading  at  last  to  a  return  of  the 
first  subsidiary  in  the  subdominant  (A  minor),  one  takes  it  for  the  free 
fantasia.     In  one  sense,  it  is  a  sort  of  free  fantasia,  for  it  contains  the 
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working-out  of  two  themes  and  is  moreover  quite  as  long  as  the  middle  part 
in  most  concertos  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  all  repeated  —  with 
the  usual  changes  of  key  and  slight  alterations  in  detail  —  in  the  third  part 
of  the  movement,  which  shows  it  to  be  really  an  unusually  long  and  elab- 
orate conclusion-period  to  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  Still  it  also 
takes  the  place  of  a  free  fantasia,  for  the  little  transitional  passage  on  the 
first  theme  which  leads  over  from  it  to  the  cadenza  can  hardly  be  called 
one,  but  merely  a  passing  episode.  The  solo  cadenza  —  written  by  the 
composer  himself  —  is  not  very  long,  but  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  ending 
with  a  series  of  four-string  arpeggj  which  continue  on  through  the  whole 
announcement  of  the  first  theme  (by  the  orchestral  strings  and  wind)  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement.  This  third  part  is  quite 
regular :  the  first  subsidiary  appears  (still  in  the  tonic)  as  an  orchestral 
tutti,  and  is  then  taken  up  by  the  solo  violin,  to  form  a  transition  to  the 
second  theme,  which  now  appears  in  the  tonic  (E  major)  and  is  developed 
much  as  before  by  the  wood-wind  and  violin.  As  has  already  been  said, 
the  long  conclusion-period  is  repeated ;  from  the  point  where  the  first  sub- 
sidiary returns,  now  in  the  tonic  and  in  a  somewhat  altered  shape,  the 
tempo  grows  gradually  faster  and  the  theme  is  worked  up  together  with  a 
figure  from  the  first  theme  to  a  brilliant  coda. 

A  long-held,  swelled  and  diminished  B  in  the  bassoon  introduces  a  brief 
transitional  passage  for  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  leading  to  the  second 
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movement,  Andante  in ~C  major  (6-8  time).  Over  a  simple  arpeggio 
accompaniment  in  full  harmony  in  the  strings  the  solo  violin  sings  the 
melodious  cantilena  of  the  principal  theme,  which  is  developed  throughout 
its  length  in  this  way,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  coming  in  occasionally  to 
add  richness  of  color  to  the  accompaniment.  The  development  of  this 
single  theme  takes  up  the  whole  first  part  of  the  movement.  The  middle 
part  is  likewise  taken  up  with  the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a 
more  restless  melody  in  D  minor,  which  is  worked  up  alternately  by  the 
first  violins,  'celli,  and  first  wood-wind  in  octaves  against  a  waving  tremolo, 
in  the  second  violins  and  violas,  and  a  pizzicato  bass,  and  by  the  solo 
violin  itself,  either  playing  the  melody  on  its  E-string  over  a  waving  tremolo 
on  the  A-  and  D-strings,  or  else  playing  the  melody  in  octaves  over  a 
similar  tremolo  in  the  orchestral  violins.  The  third  part  of  the  movement 
is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  the  melody  being  still  in  the  solo  violin,  but  a 
waving  tremolo  in  the  orchestral  violins  and  violas  being  substituted  for  the 
former  arpeggio  accompaniment,  and  the  wood-wind  adding  its  richer  color 
in  frequent  rising  arpeggj. 

The  third  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  11011 
troppo  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  in  which  the  solo  instrument  plays  a  few 
phrases  reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement, 
over  full  harmony  in  the  strings.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
molto  vivace  in  E  major  (4-4  time),  begins  with  loud  calls  on  the  horns, 
trumpets,  bassoons,  and  kettle-drums,  answered  by  fairy-like  little  rising 
arpeggj  in  the  solo  violin  and  short  tremolos  in  the  strings.  Soon  the  solo 
violin  dashes  upon  the  brightest,  nimblest  rondo-theme  —  the  principal 
theme  of  the  movement,  written  in  Mendelssohn's  most  tricksy,  elfin  vein. 
This  theme,  which  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  the  wood-wind  and 
pizzicati  in  the  strings,  a  brilliant,  more  march-like  first  subsidiary  (which 
makes  its  first  appearance  as  an  orchestral  tutti),  and  a  flowing,  cantabile 
second  theme  (which  almost  always  appears  as  a  sort  of  counter-theme  to 
the  first)  make  up  the  whole  thematic  material  of  the  movement,  the  work- 
ing-out of  which  is  exceedingly  elaborate  and  brilliant. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2   flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
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clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,   1   pair   of   kettle-drums,  and 
the  usual  strings. 


ENTR'ACTE. 
OPERATIC    EXTRAVAGANCE. 

BY    PHILIP    HALE. 

The  first  operas  were  confined  to  the  palace  theatres.  It  was  at 
Florence  through  the  labors  of  Monteverde  that  the  first  opera-house 
for  the  general  public  was  established.  In  1637  two  Venetians,  one  a 
theorbo  player,  and  one  a  composer,  opened  at  their  own  risk  an  opera- 
house  in  Venice.  This  theatre  was  called  the  San  Cassiano.  The  price 
of  admission  was  a  sum  equivalent  to  forty  cents.  Other  theatres  were 
soon  established  in  Venice  by  private  individuals  or  stock  companies. 
Wealthy  families  and  German  princes  sat  in  boxes.  The  citizens  went 
two  or  three  times  a  year  with  their  families.  The  population  of  Venice  at 
this  time  was  about  140,000.  The  seasons  of  opera  were  in  winter  up  to 
the  end  of  the  carnival,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  for  a  fortnight,  and 
in  the  fall.  These  opera-houses  were  built  with  great  care  ;  the  bill-boards 
and  the  hours  of  performance  were  regulated  by  a  council,  and  the  safety 
of  the  theatre  was  carefully  considered.  The  hall  was  lighted  by  a  huge 
lamp  which  disappeared  when  the  curtain  rose.  Two  rows  of  lamps  were 
on  the  sides  of  the  stage.     If  a  spectator  wished  to  follow  the  libretto,  a 
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wax  taper  was  brought  to  him.  The  singers  at  first  shared  in  the  profits. 
They  afterwards  received  modest  salaries,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century- 
grew  to  be  considerable.  Thus  in  17 19  Lotti  and  his  wife  received  10,000 
thalers  at  Dresden.  When  an  opera  succeeded,  the  composer  might 
receive  as  much  as  a  hundred  ducats.  The  librettist  was  content  with  the 
honor,  although  his  dedications  were  often  rewarded  by  those  whom  he 
flattered.  The  librettos  were  sold  in  quantities,-  and  often  outlived  the 
music.  If  an  opera  was  successful,  the  libretto  was  generally  given  to 
another  composer  for  treatment. 

The  question  of  salaries  paid  opera  singers  has  always  been  of  interest 
to  many.  Statistics  in  this  instance  are  sometimes  to  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion, for  neither  singer  nor  manager  is  invariably  truthful  in  state- 
ment. In  the  early  days  of  opera  in  England,  Mrs.  Tofts,  who  went 
mad,  was  paid  considerably  over  $3,000  for  one  season,  in  1708.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  the  same  theatre,  Farinelli 
earned  at  least  $30,000  a  year.  Caffarelli  at  the  King's  Theatre  re- 
ceived $9,000  for  a  season  of  three  months.  A  famous  soprano,  Aguiari, 
whose  phenomenal  range  elicited  the  wonder  of  the  boy  Mozart,  was  in 
1775  paid  $500  a  night  for  two  songs.  In  1806  Catalani  sang  in  Lon- 
don for  $25,000  for  the  season,  and  her  total  profits  in  1807,  with  all 
concerts  included,  amounted  to  nearly  $100,000.  For  one  festival  she 
received  $10,000.  Malibran  was  engaged  in  London  for  nineteen  nights 
at  $750  a  night,  payable  in  advance.  In  1833  at  Drury  Lane  she  re- 
ceived 80,000  francs  for  forty  performances,  with  two  benefits,  which 
produced  not  less  than  50,000  francs.  Later  she  drew  $12,000  for 
twenty-four  performances,  and  at  La  Scala  she  received  nearly  $95,000 
for  eighty-five  or  ninety  performances.     The    tenor    Mario    was    offered 
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Small  Grands  for  Small  Rooms 

(And,  incidentally,  rather  Small  Prices). 

One  of  our  exceptional  successes  is  our  smallest  grand  (or  "baby,"  if  you  like  slang). 
We  are  overtaxed  to  make  them  fast  enough.  Ever  since  the  first  one  was  completed, 
their  popularity  and  the  demand  for  them  have  grown  faster  than  we  have  been  able  to 
enlarge  the  Grand  Department  in  our  factory. 

This  piano  has  more  power,  with  purity  of  tone,  than  any  other  baby  grand  made,  and 
the  action  is  perfected  to  a  nicety.  These  virtues  joined  with  minimum  dimensions  and 
minimum  price,  and  the  musical  instrument  enclosed  in  a  case  of  thorough  construction 
upon  artistic  lines,  of  beautiful  woods  exquisitely  finished,  have  produced  a  success 
beyond  our  calculations,  if  not  beyond  our  hopes. 

The  length  of  string,  the  area  of  sounding-board,  are  wonderful  considering  the 
length,  or  rather  the  shortness,  of  the  instrument ;  but  there  is  more  tone  than  one  used 
to  find  in  large  grands  of  the  best  makes.  These  are  practically  large  grands  with  the 
length  and  the  price  lopped  off  short. 

Your  inspection  is  cordially  invited. 

Catalogues  mailed  free. 

IVERS   &   POND   PIANO   CO., 

114=116  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

The  latest  models  of  Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos,  both  Grand  and 
Upright,  can  be  seen  at  the  well-known  establishment  of 

GOFF  &  DARLING,  276  Westminster  St.,  Providence 


$3>ooo  a  month  for  his  first  appearance.  Sontag  received  $30,000  for 
a  season  of  six  months  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1849.  Rubini,  who 
left  behind  him  over  $700,000,  an  enormous  fortune  for  a  singer  in  those 
days  (he  died  in  1854),  began  his  career  at  five  francs  a  night,  but 
later  he  was  paid  $11,500  at  one  concert  in  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  French  singer  in  a  concert  at  the  Society  Islands  agreed  to  sing 
for  a  third  of  the  receipts.  Her  share  consisted  of  three  pigs,  twenty- 
three  turkeys,  forty-four  chickens,  five  thousand  cocoanuts,  and  bananas, 
lemons,  and  oranges.  When  Calve  was  first  engaged  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels  (1881-82),  she  received  only  700  francs  a  month,  and  the  high- 
est salary  paid  there  at  that  time  was  to  the  tenor  Vergnet,  who  received 
8,000  francs  a  month.  The  total  sum  paid  monthly  to  the  singers,  and 
they  were  of  excellent  repute,  was  41,000  francs.  The  next  season 
Calve's  salary  was  raised  to  1,200  francs  a  month.  The  large  sums  paid 
Sembrich,  Calve,  Melba,  Jean  de  Reszke  during  late  years  are  known 
to  all. 

The  opera  has  always  been  an  expensive  entertainment,  either  on  ac- 
count of  gorgeousness  of  scenery  and  costume,  or  on  account  of  the  exor- 
bitant demand  of  singers.  Thus  the  expense  of  the  Ballet  de  la  Reine, 
performed  at  the  Palais  du  Petit  Bourbon,  Oct.  15,  1581,  which  was  in 
reality  an  opera,  amounted  to  $720,000  —  3,600,000  francs  with  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  that  day.     This  gorgeous  scenery  was  inherited  from  the 
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performance  of  Mysteries.  In  the  first  Mysteries  there  was  no  scenery, 
but  little  by  little  the  stage  machinery  became  most  complicated.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  stage  tricks  and  devices  —  eclipses,  earthquakes,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Deluge,  water  turned  into  wine,  animals,  giants.  And  wind- 
lasses, capstans,  counterpoises  were  in  general  use  to  deceive  the  eye. 
Some  who  returned  from  the  Crusades  brought  back  incredible  stage 
inventions.  The  actor  who  took  the  part  of  the  Saviour  made  himself  in- 
visible. A  saint  who  had  been  decapitated  made  his  exit  with  his  head 
in  his  hand. 

In  the  earlier  days,  as  now,  the  splendor  of  the  stage  was  an  important 
prop  of  opera.  The  prince  of  Rome,  as  of  other  towns,  was  pleased  to 
ruin  his  fortune  in  a  wild  attempt  to  restore  "the  simplicity  of  the  Greeks." 
The  Royal  Theatre  of  the  Barberini  family  saw  the  introduction  of  ingen- 
ious machinery  in  1637.  Furies,  and  chariots  drawn  by  dragons,  flew 
through  the  air ;  hurricanes  swept  over  plains  and  towns.  And  after  opera 
found  its  way  from  the  palace  to  the  opera  house,  there  was  at  first  a  brave 
attempt  to  maintain  the  magnificence  of  the  show.  The  scenery  in  Bon- 
tempi's  II  Paride  at  Dresden  in  1662,  cost  $300,000.  Some  operas  were 
only  shows  in  five  acts,  with  processions  of  nations,  animals,  marvellous 
costumes,  exotic  objects.  In  one  of  these  operas  the  city  of  Persepolis 
was  fired  by  a  mine.  In  Be7-enice  at  Bologna  in  1680,  lions,  elephants, 
horses,  crowds,  stables  which  held  a  hundred  horses,  hunting  the  boar,  the 


Helen  Niebuhr,  the  American  singer,  is  meeting  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess in  her  concerts  in  London  and  elsewhere  abroad.     She  sang  at  Spa 

last  summer,  vand  her  engagements  for  this 
season  include  Brussels,  Dublin,  Westminster 
Orchestra,  the  Sunday  Philharmonics  and 
"  Elijah  "  at  Southampton. 

Among  the  songs  by  American  composers 
that  Miss  Niebuhr  has  used  abroad  are  :  Flor- 
ence Buckingham  Joyce's  "  Little  Boy  Blue," 
which  she  has  made  a  great  favorite  abroad ; 
"This  would  I  do,"  by  Wm.  R.  Chapman; 
Mary  Knight  Wood's  "Love's  Missing  Bow." 
The  above  songs  and  the  successful  composi- 
tions of  all  composers  are  carried  in  stock — as  well  as  orchestral  and  opera 
scores  —  by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  45 1  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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stag,  and  the  bear,  were  all  upon  the  stage.  John  Evelyn  went  to  the 
opera  in  Venice,  and  he  marvelled  at  the  flying  through  the  air,  and  at 
the  general  performance;  "one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  expensive 
diversions  the  wit  of  man  can  invent."  We  find  Addison  sneering  at 
Nicolini  sailing  in  an  open  boat  on  a  pasteboard  sea,  painted  dragons 
spitting  wildfire,  enchanted  chariots  drawn  by  Flemish  mares,  real  cas- 
cades in  artificial  landscapes,  song  birds  filling  Armida's  bower,  Rinaldo 
meeting  a  real  lion.  Even  the  scenery  and  the  costumes  of  an  opera  per- 
formed in  the  open  air  at  Vienna,  according  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu's description,  cost  $150,000. 

We  hear  much  to-day  about  the  arrogance  and  the  fatuousness  of  cele- 
brated singers,  but  these  singers  are  men  and  women  of  shrinking  modesty 
in  comparison  with  some  of  their  illustrious  predecessors.  Some  of  the 
male  sopranos  were  the  friends  and  counsellors  of  monarchs.  They  were 
mixed  up  in  political  intrigue.  The  women  stirred  up  strife  in  Courts. 
The  rivalry  of  two  prima  donnas  divided  households.  At  London  in  1725, 
the  women  in  the  fashionable  world,  during  the  opera  season,  adopted  the 
brown  silk  dress  embroidered  with  silver,  which  Baroni  wore  as  the  heroine 
in  Rodelinda ;  "  a  national  uniform  of  beauty  and  youth."  The  prima 
donna  shared  honors  with  the  male  soprano.  She  claimed  the  privilege  of 
the  escort  of  a  page  when  she  made  her  entrance.  He  held  the  train 
and  followed  her  every  movement.  The  tenor  was  obliged  to  be  either 
a  noble  father,  a  traitor,  or  a  tyrant,  for  the  lover's  part  was  given  to 
the  male  soprano.  His  person  was  sacred.  Others  might  slay  and  be 
slain  ;  he  was  inviolable.  Although  the  piece  might  reek  with  blood,  the 
male  soprano  was  never  allowed  to  be  murdered.  These  sopranos  were 
spoiled  children.  One  must  always  enter  on  horseback,  another  sulked 
unless  he  made  his  entrance  by  descending  a  mountain,  another  refused 
to  sing  unless  his  hat-plumes  were  five  and  a  half  feet  high.  These 
sopranos  would  often  stay  upon  the  stage,  sucking  oranges  or  drinking 
wine,  while  their  colleagues  sang.  Gretry  said  that  during  the  seven  or 
eight  years  he  lived  in  Rome  he  never  saw  a  serious  opera  succeed  :  "  If 
the  theatre  was  crowded  it  was  to  hear  a  certain  singer ;  when  he  left  the 
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stage  the  people  in  the  boxes  played  cards  or  ate  ices,  and  those  in  the 
pit  yawned." 

The  conventions  are  mighty  in  opera.  Even  to-day  the  Italian  prima 
donna,  in  all  save  the  ultra-realistic  operas,  must  wear  a  ball  gown,  and 
she  still  carries  a  handkerchief,  which  she  will  not  drop  even  in  a  burst  of 
passion. 

Symphonic  Poem  No.   4,  "The  Youth  of  Hercules,"  Opus  50. 

Camille  Saint-Saens. 

(Born  in  Paris  on  Oct.  9,  1835 ;  still  living.) 
The  full  score  of  this  composition  is  preceded  by  the  following  notice 

on  a  fly-leaf  :  — 

THE    YOUTH    OF    HERCULES. 
Symphonic  Poem. 

LEGEND. 

The  fable  relates  that  Hercules,  on  his  entrance  upon  life,  saw  two  roads 
lie  open  before  him  :  that  of  pleasure  and  that  of  virtue. 

Insensible  to  the  seductions  of  Nymphs  and  Bacchantes,  the  hero  chooses 
the  path  of  struggles  and  combats,  at  the  end  of  which  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  reward  of  immortality,  through  the  flames  of  the  funeral 
pyre. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  short  A7idante  sostmuto  in  E-flat  major  (4-4  time), 
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CHICKERING  PIANO  USED. 
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Fred.  R.  Comee, 
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in  which  the  muted  violins  give  out  vague,  recitative -like  phrases,  inter- 
rupted at  moments  by  a  sigh  or  two  in  the  wood-wind,  and  ending  in  tender 
harmonies  in  the  strings  and  wind.  A  soft  roll  on  the  kettle-drums  leads 
to  an  Allegro  moderato  in  E-flat  major  (4-4  time),  in  which  the  strings  (now 
without  mutes)  give  out  the  first  theme  in  full  harmony ;  the  melody  bears 
a  slight,  especially  a  rhythmic,  resemblance  to  the  foregoing  phrases  of  the 
violins. 

This  theme  is  briefly  developed  by  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns, 
and  soon  leads  to  an  expressive  subsidiary  melody,  played  by  the  violins 
in  octaves  over  a  syncopated  bass,  with  a  richer  background  of  tone-color 
in  the  wind  instruments,  the  melody  seeming  almost  like  a  rhythmic  varia- 
tion of  the  first  theme.  This  is  developed  in  a  way  that  turns  more  and 
more  to  passage-work,  until  it  dies  away  in  soft  harmonies,  hints  at  the 
first  theme  returning  in  the  'celli.  Then  comes  a  modulation  to  D  major, 
with  some  tentative  preluding  on  a  new  theme  by  the  oboe  ;  after  which 
the  melodious  second  theme  (just  hinted  at)  appears  in  its  integrity  in 
E  major,  sung  by  the  flute  and  clarinet  in  octaves,  then  by  the  first  violins, 
over  a  waving  tremolo  in  the  other  strings  with  mutes,  and  afterwards 
against  syncopated  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  and  swept  chords  on  the 
harp,  the  horn  at  last  taking  up  the  melody  as  it  dies  away  to  hushed 
pianissimo.     Then  follows  an  Allegro  in  E-major  (2-2   time),    in  which  the 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme, 

For  the  twenty=four  Boston  Concerts, 
with  Historical  and   Descriptive  Notes 

by  William   F.  Apthorp,  &  &  jit  £t  <£ 


Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  one 
dollar.  Bound  copies  of  the  Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 
had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all 
communications  to  F.  R.  COMEE,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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flutes  softly  give  out  scraps  of  a  lively  Bacchanalian  tune  over  a  close 
tremolo  in  the  violas  sul ponticello,  soon  joined  by  the  second  violins. 

This  new  theme  is  developed  at  great  length,  first  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  all  the  strings  in  octaves  against  slow  trills  in  the  wood-wind,  then  by 
fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  the  development  reaching  the  acme  of  Bacchic 
fury,  and  then  as  gradually  dying  away.  Some  strong  recitative-like 
phrases  in  the  strings,  horns,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  lead  to  a  return  of 
the  Andante  sostenuto  in  E-flat  major  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  now  devel- 
oped again,  very  much  as  before,  by  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns,  the 
development,  however,  being  somewhat  more  extended,  and  leading  to  some 
more  strong  declamatory  passages  in  the  strings  and  wind,  after  which  the 
clarinet  softly  takes  up  the  theme  once  more,  in  its  lowest  chalumeau,  soon 
to  be  joined  by  the  oboe,  an  octave  higher. 

The  development  now  becomes  more  and  more  tempestuous  and  works 
up  to  a  stormy  climax,  just  at  the  apex  of  which  the  enchanting  second 
theme  suddenly  returns  in  a  new  rhythmic  phase  in  E  major,  in  the  higher 
wood-wind  in  octaves  against  flowing  arpeggj  in  triplets  in  the  harp,  and 
sustained  harmonies  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns.  Now  comes  a 
conflict  between  the  two  themes,  working  up  to  a  fresh  climax  which  ends 
victoriously  for  the  first  theme  in  a  glowing  Maestoso  movement  in  E-flat 
major  (4-4  time),  with  the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra. 

This  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  1  small  bugle  in  B-flat,  2  cornets,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, big  drum,  1  harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to 
Henri  Duparc. 


"Impressions  of  Italy,"  Orchestral  Suite. 

Gustave  Charpentier. 

(Born  at  Dieuze,  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  June  25,  i860;  still  living  in  Paris.) 

This  suite  was  written  at  the  Villa  Medici  in  Rome  in  1888-90.  The 
finale  was  brought  out  at  a  concert  at  the  Institut  in  Paris  on  October  3 1 , 
1 89 1,  and  repeated  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  on  November  15  of  the  same 
year.  The  whole  suite  was  performed  at  a  Colonne  concert,  at  the  Chate- 
let,  on  March  13,  1892.  Its  first  performance  in  this  country  was  under 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  in  Chicago  on  November  24,  1893  ;  it  was  given  in 
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INFANTRY  HALL,        .       .       .        PROVIDENCE. 


Season  J90J-J902. 


SIX    CONCERTS 

On  Wednesday  evenings  by  the 

Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 


Mr.  WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Season  ticket  holders  of  this  season  will  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  SAME  SEATS  for  the  coming  season  by  notifying 
the  management  in  advance  of  the  sale  of  season  tickets 
next  October.     Season  tickets  for  the  six  concerts,  $5.00* 
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Brown    University* 


A  course  of  analytical  and  descrip- 
tive lectures  on  the  music  performed 
by  the      &       &       £>       £>       £>       <£ 

Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

at  Infantry  Hall,  Providence,  during 
the  present  season,  will  be   given   by 


Mr.   HANS  SCHNEIDER 


IN 


SAYLES  HALL 


On  the   TUESDAY  preceding   each   concert,  at   4  P.M. 


ADMISSION  FREE. 


The  management  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  heartily 
endorse  these  lectures,  and  most  sincerely  commend  the  generous  action 
of  Brown  University. 
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New  York  at  Mr.  Courtlandt  Palmer's  concert  (conducted  by  Emil  Seidl) 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  in  1894. 

The  form  of  each  one  of  the  five  movements  is  entirely  free.  The  pub- 
lished full  score  is  prefaced  by  the  following  analysis  by  Alfred  Ernst. 

I.  Serenade. —  It  is  nearly  midnight.  Coming  out  from  the  osterie, 
the  young  fellows  of  the  neighbourhood  sing  long,  burning  songs,  at  times 
sad,  often  with  a  savage  accent,  under  their  betrotheds'  windows.  These 
love-sick  phrases  are  answered  by  mandolines  and  guitars.  Then  the 
song  of  the  young  men  sounds  again,  and  dies  away,  little  by  little. 

(N.B. —  This  movement  is  Assez  vite  in  A  major,  2-4  time.) 

II.  At  the  Fountain. —  Toward  the  ravines  where  the  waterfalls 
spread  out  march  the  girls,  bare-armed,  bare-legged,  with  their  white 
chemisette  wide  open  over  their  shoulders  and  tanned  bust.  Serious, 
peaceful,  without  voice  and  without  a  thought,  they  walk  on,  to  a  calm 
rhythm  that  is  almost  religious,  carrying  bronze  jugs  on  their  heads,  with 
a  slight  swaying  of  the  hips  beneath  the  rigidity  of  their  head  and  shoul- 
ders.    And  it  is    like    a   procession    of   priestesses,  proud    and   passive, 


FIRST  AMERICAN  TOUR. 

MARCH-APRIL,    1901. 


Leipsic 

Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

HANS  WINDERSTEIN,  Conductor. 

CONCERT  DIRECTION:    NORMA  KNUPFEL, 
\  38  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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marching  their  silent  march  through  the  burning  brightness  of  the 
sunlight,  while  at  times  the  gay  refrain  of  the  shepherds  sounds  down 
from  the  mountain. 

(N.B. —  This  movement  is  Tranquille  in  B -flat  major,  2-4  time.) 

III.  On  Muleback. —  Toward  evening,  along  the  road  that  winds 
through  the  Sabine  mountains,  the  mules  trot  at  an  even  gait,  to  the  bright 
rhythm  of  their  bells.  That  melody  of  the  violoncello  is  the  canzone  sung 
with  full  voice  by  the  mulattiere,  and  those  sweet  3rds  of  the  flutes  that 
follow  are  the  loving  song  murmured  by  the  fair  girls  with  deep  eyes, 
seated,  or  rather  kneeling,  in  the  big  carts  that  go  up  toward  the  village. 

(N.B. —  This  movement  is  Allegretto  in  G  minor,  2-4  time,  alternating 
with  Andantino  in  G  major,  3-4  time.) 

IV.  On  the  Summits. —  It  is  noon  in  the  lofty  solitudes,  in  this 
"  Desert  of  Sorrento "  which  overlooks  the  town,  from  whence  the  eye 
embraces  the  islands  and  the  sea.  The  strings,  with  their  long-sustained 
notes,  paint,  as  it  were,  the  background  of  the  picture,  that  extent  of  sea 
and  country  burnt  by  the  sun,  that  glowing  atmosphere ;  a  horn  suggests 
the  far-off  bell  of  a  monastery.  The  flutes,  clarinets,  harps  tell  of  the 
twittering  of  birds,  vociferously  trilling,  as  if  drunk  with  warmth  and 
light.  Those  violas  and  'celli  that  sing,  that  gradually  swell  their  tones, 
are  the  soul,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet,  the  voice  that  rises  up  in  the 
solitude,  while  the  church-bells  grow  louder,  and  the  chimes  from  Sorrento, 
from  Massa,  even  from  Malfi,  awaken  those  from  the  hills,  interlace  their 
sounds  over  a  compass  of  several  octaves,  pass  over  the  desert  of  summits, 
and  are  lost  far  off  over  the  blue  sea.  All  is  at  peace,  some  sounds  of 
bells  are  still  heard,  feeble  and  sweet,  in  the  distant  immensity. 

(N.B. —  This  movement  is  Moderato  in  A  major,  3-4  time.) 

V.  Napoli. —  In  this  last  part  of  his  Impressions,  the  composer  has 
attempted  to  paint  a  musical  picture  of  Naples,  its  population,  its  wholly 
out-door  life,  its  joyfulness.  ...  At  first  we  hear  scattered  vibrations  :  heat, 
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light,  the  swarming  crowd.  It  seems  as  if  songs  came  from  every  street, 
dance- rhythms,  the  amorous  languor  of  violins,  the  amusing  plunking  of 
guitars.  Calls  answer  to  calls,  military  bands  play  proudly  their  brazen 
symphony  ;  dancers  strike  the  ground  with  their  feet,  carry  the  rocking 
rhythm  of  tarantellas  from  group  to  group.  Tis  like  the  great  song  of  a 
people,  the  hymn  of  Naples  on  the  shore  of  its  azure  bay,  with  the  inter- 
mittent rumbling  of  Vesuvius  overcrowing  the  sentimental  songs  the  sing- 
ers sing  on  the  quays  in  their  nasal  voice.  .  .  .  And  evening  falls,  while 
fire-works  burst  forth  in  gerbes  of  light,  in  bouquets  of  stars,  which  soar  and 
go  out  over  the  boundless  mirror  of  the  waves. 

(N.B. —  This  movement  is  Allegro  non  t?-oppo  in  D  major,  2-4  time.) 
This  suite  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute  (interchangeable  with  flute),  2 
flutes,  2  oboes,  1  English-horn  (interchangeable  with  third  oboe),  2  clari- 
nets, 1  bass-clarinet  (interchangeable  with  ordinary  clarinet),  1  soprano- 
saxophone  (interchangeable  with  alto-saxophone),  4  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  cornets,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba  (a  second  bass-tuba  ad 
libitum),  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  tambourine,  triangle,  snare-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  2  small  bells,  2  harps,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score 
bears  no  dedication. 
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